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PHILIP    THE    SIXTH, 

SURNAMED  rHE  FORlXlNAtE. 


A.  D.  1328.]  WE  have  feen  the  French  monarchy,  founded  by  Clovis";, 
extend  its  limits  by  the  conquefts  of  his  fons  ;■  comprehending  two  thirds  of 
Europe,  during  the  fplendid  reign  of  Chg^j-lemagne ;  its  hiftre  diminifhed  un- 
der the  feeble  defcendants  of  Lewis  the  Gentle  j  afTuming  a  new  form  from 
the  vigorous  policy  of  Hugh  Capet ;  reftored  to  its  former  fplendor  under  Phi- 
lip-Auguftus  ;  become  an  objed:  of  envy  to  its  neighbours  from  the  flourilhing 
ftate  to  which  it  attained  beneath  the  benignant  influence  of  Saint  Lewis  ;  and 
finally  enlarged  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  Philips.  Under  fucceeding  monarchs, 
the  piiSure  we  have  to  exhibit  will  be  ftill  more  varied,  marked  with  ftronger 
features,  the  fliade  more  gloomy,  the  light  more  glaring.  We  fhall  fee  the 
kingdom  alternately  elevated  and  deprelTed ;  rifing  from  the  brink  of  deftruftion 
to  the  fummit  of  Iplendor. 

Charles  the  Fair  had,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  on  his  death-bed,  nomi- 
nated Philip  of  Valois  to  the  regency,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  noblemert 
who  were  then  at  court*.  It  is  not  known  what  anfwer  they  made  to  the  king 
on  this  occafion,  but  certain  it  is,  that,  foon  after  his  death,  the  principal 
nobility  affembled  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  The  regency  was 
juftly  confidered  as  a  ftep  towards  the  regal  dignity;  fince  whoever  obtained  it, 
might,  from  having  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  at  his  difpofal,  eafily 
procure  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  in  cafe  the  queen  fhould  give  birth  to  a 
daughter  ;  great  precautions  therefore  were  deemed  neceflary  in  making  this 
important  choice,  and  great  intereft  was  made  to  become  the  objeft  of  it. 
Two  princes  laid  claim  to  the  regency — Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England, 
eldeft  fon  of  Ifabella  of  France,  who  was  fifter  to  the  three  laft  monarchs;— 
and  Philip  of  Valois,  fon  to  Charles  of  France,  their  paternal  uncle. — Edward 
fent  ambafTadors  to  Paris  to  enforce  his  claim  ;  and  thefe  pleaded  his  caufe  be- 
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fore  the  court  of  peers ^  and  before  all  the  barons  of  the  realnf^ .  They  wei-e 
prodigal  of  gold  and  promifes,  and  employed  all  the  arts  of  feduftion  to  ac- 
complifh  their  purpofe,  but  in  vain  ;  the  barons,  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
Philip's  pretenfions,  confirmed  the  choice  of  their  late, monarch,  and  promoted 
that  prince  to  the  regency.  Indeed,  the  claim  of  Edward  was  too  frivolous  to 
admit  of  a  debate;  we  have  feen,  that,  for  eleven  fucceffive  generations, 
that  cuffcom  invariably  obtained,  which  excluded  females  from  the  throne  of 
France,  and  it  had  recently  been  confirmed,  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  by  an  ex- 
prefs  law,  propofed  by  the  ftates-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  tofuppofe,  therefore, 
that  thefe  objefts  of  exclufion  could  convey  a  right  which  they  did  not  pplTefs 
themfelves,  was  as  grofs  an  abfurdity  as  folly  or  ambition  had  ever  engendered. 
Befides,  had  the  fons  of  excluded  females  been  deemed  competent  to  fucceed, 
Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  being  defcended  from  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  had  ' 
a  fuperior  claim  to  Edward. 

Philip  diftinguifhed  the  commencement  of  his  regency  by  a  jufl  and  fpirited 
exertion  of  authority  ;  great  abufes  prevailing  in  the  colledlion  of  the  revenue, 
he  ordered  a  flrift  invefligation  to  be  made,  in  order  that  an  adequate  remedy 
might  be  applied.  Peter  Remy,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  was,  in  confe- 
quence,  arrefled  ;  and,  being  convifted  of  peculation,  was  fentenced  to  die,  and 
accordingly  expired  on  a  gibbet  ;  all  his  property,  amounting  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  twelve  hundred  thoufandlivres,  was  confifcated.  The  queen,  duringthefe 
tranfaftions,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Blanche,  and  who,  in 
the  fequel,  married  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans.  The  regent  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed king,  amidfl  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and,  with  his  M'ife,  was 
crowned  at  Rheims,  by  the  archbifhop,  William  de  Trie. 

Immediately  after  his  accellion  to  the  throne,  Philip  was  called  upon  to  decide 
a  dilpute,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  had  occurred  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward, though  it  was  to  be  determined  on  very  different  piunciples.  The  reader 
muft  recolleft,  that  Eudes  the  Fourth,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  in  the  name  of 
bis  neice  Jane,  daughter  to  Lewis  Hutin,  ^renounced,  in  favour  of  Philip  the 
Long,  all  her  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  andlikewife  ceded,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  her  rights  to  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  which,  how- 
ever, were  to  revert  to  the  princeis,  in  cafe  the  king,  her  uncle,  fliould  die  with- 
out male  heirs,  which  proved  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Charles 
the  Fair,  by  the  conclufion  of  a  fimilar  treatyt,  fecured  to  himfelf  the  fame  ad- 
vantages. That  prince,  however,  lilcewife  died  without  leaving  a  male  heir. 
Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  which  admitted  the  fuccelTion  of  females 
to  the  throne  ;  and  alfo,  according  to  the  common  law  of  France,  where  women 
fucceeded  to  the  great  fiefs,  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie,  incontefl:ibly  be- 
iongcd  to  Jane,   now  countefs  of  Evreax,  as  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  to  thp 
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eldefl  fon  of  Jane,  qneen  of  Navarre.  Her  right,  however,  was  dif]3uted  by 
the  daughters  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  of  Charles  the  Fair,  under  pretence  that 
their  fathers  were  pofTefTed  of  thofe  territories  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Ed- 
ward of  England  too  advanced  his  claim*,  as  fon  to  a  fifler  of  the  lafl:  monarch, 
and  he  ipared  no  pains  to  feduce  the  council  of  Pampeluna.  Philip  afTemblcd 
the  barons  and  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and,  with  their  advice,  pro- 
claimed the  count  of  Evreux  and  his  wife  Jane,  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  ; 
an  aft  of  juftice  that  gave  his  fubjedls  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  difpolition  and 
principles. 

But  Philip,  unwilling  to  part  with  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Brie,' 
propofed  to  the  new  monarch  of  Navarre  an  exchange,  which,  in  confideration 
of  the  fervice  he  had  rendered  them,  they  confented  to  accept.  By  the  deed 
of  ceffion,  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  renounce — "  purely,  generally,  ab- 
"  folutely,  perpetually,  and  forever'" — in  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  his 
heirs  and  fncceflbrs,  all  the  rights  which  they  have  or  may  have,  to  Champagne 
and  Brie  ;  they  make  a  full,  pure,  and  true  ceffion  of  the  fame,  without  any 
reftriftion,  and  with  a  folemn  engagement  to  make  no  future  demand  thereon. 
The  king,  in  return,  gave  to  the  queen  Jane  the  counties  of  Angouleme  and 
Mortain  ;  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  livres  tournois,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  royal 
treafury,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever;-  a  fecond  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
livres,  alfo  payable  from  the  treafury,  but  fince  made  chargeable  on  Benon, 
and  other  lands  in  the  diftrift  of  Aunis  and  in  Saintonge  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fum 
of  feventy  thoufand  livres  Parifis,  for  which  he  confented  to  pay  her  feven 
thoufand  livres -P<-rr///V,  per  annum,  from  the  royal  treafury.  Two  conditions, 
however,  were  annexed  to  tliefe  grants : — Firft,  that  the  princefs  fliould  hold 
them  en  Baronie-Pairie^  as  a  fief,  for  which  flie  was  to  pay  fealty  and  homage 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  territorial  grants  of  Angouleme  and  Mortain  : 
Secondly,  it  was  flipu>ated,  that,  if  flie  lliould  die  without  children,  or  if  her 
children  fliould  leave  no  pofterity,  thefe  various  grants  fliould  revert  to  the 
crown  ;  but  that,  if  her  hufoand  fliould  furvive  her,  whether  flie  left  children 
or  not,  he  fhould  enjojr  for  his  life  one  half  of  what  the  king  gi-anted  by  the 
prefent  treaty. 

The  prodigious  difference,  in  the  value  of  land,  between  the  times  we  are 
now  delineating  and  the  prefent,  here  ftrikes  us  in  a  forcible  point  of  view. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  was  then  eftimated  at  thirty  thou- 
fand livres,  fo  that,  reckoning  according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  purchafe  in  tliofe 
times,  the  two  counties  were  worth  three  hundred  thoufand  livres.  In  the  war 
of  1698,  Champagne  alone  paid  yearly  to  the  king,  excluiive  of  a  poll-tax  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  two  millions  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  li- 
yres,  for  the  land-tax  ;  befides  which  they  paid,  for  various  other  taxes,  the 

*  Rymer,  p.  3  and  10.  t  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  B.  L,  torn.  xvii.  p.  308,  et  fair. 
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fiim  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  livi-es,  nine  Ibis*  ;  at  the  time  this  calculation  was  made  (in  1762) 
the  produce  of  the  taxes^  in  the  pi-ovince  of  Champagne,  amounted  to  more 
than  double  that  fum  ;  a  difference  which  could  not  poffibly  arife  from  the  in- 
trinfic  diminution  of  the  value  of  money.  In  1329,  the  mark  of  filver  was 
worth  four  livres,  four  fous  ;  in  1762,  it  was  worth  forty-eight  livres  ;  confe-  , 
quehtly,  the  value  of  the  livre  had  encreafed  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  twelve 
to  one  ;  according  to  which  eftimation  the  revenue  of  the  two  counties  ought 
not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  livres  ;  and,  deducing  a  third 
for  that  of  Brie,  Champagne  fhould  yield  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand. 
This  enormous  augmentation  cannot  poffibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  additional 
expence  in  guarding  and  defending  the  province  ;  it  muft  chiefly  be  afcribed  to 
an  excefs  of  luxury  in  the  fubjefts,  and  a  want  of  economy  in  the  fovereigns. 
The  provinces  were  equally  well  defended  in  thofe  days,  and  the  people  were 
lefs  opprefTed. 

Such  was  the  treaty  which  had  been  projet^ed  and  determined  in  an  alTembly 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  France  and  Navarre;  but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
iiecefTary  afts  till  the  year  1336,  when  queen  Jane  attained  her  twenty-fifth 
year.  That  period  muft  be  confidered  as  the  true  epoch  of  the  annexation  of 
the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Brie  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  though  the  ex- 
prefs  ordinance  for  that  purpofe  was  not  enasfled  till  the  reign  of  John,  in  the 
month  of  November,    1361!. 

The  kings  of  Navarre,  indeed,  continued  to  prefer  a  claim  to  thofe  counties 
for  fome  time  after,  and,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  they  obtained 
the  ceffion  of  the  duchy  of  Nemours,  in  lieu  of  their  pretended  rights,  which 
were  never  again  mentioned. 

While  the  king  of  France  was  occupied  with  this  important  affair,  Lewis, 
count  of  Flanders,  Nevers,  and  Rethel,  came  to  do  him  homage  for  his  terri- 
tories, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  claim  his  proteftion  againfl  the  attempts  of  his 
rebellious  fubje(5ls,  who  had  expelled  him  from  his  dominionst.  Philip  promif^ 
ed  him  effedtual  afliftance  ;  but  the  feafon  was  already  fo  far  advanced,  that  it 
feemed  prudent  to  defer  the  intended  expedition  till  the  fpring.  The  king, 
however,  fummoned  a  council,  the  members  whereof,  being  averfe  to  a 
Flemifli  war,  which  had  hitherto  been  always  produftive  of  difgrace  to  the  no- 
bility, were  almoft  imanimous  in  their  opinion  on  the  neceffity  of  delay.  But 
Philip,  burning  with  impatience  to  fignalife  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
fome  act  of  eclat,  caft  afignificant  look  at  Gaucher  de  Chatillon,  and  exclaimed^ 
in  an  exprcffive  tone  of  voice — "  And  you,  Lord  Conftable,  what  think  you  of 
"  all  this  ? — Do  you  think  it  ncceffary  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  leafon  V 

*  M.  de  Boulainv,  Etat  dc  la  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  1:33,  et  fuiv.        +  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  torn, 
iv,  p.  2  \z.         X  Spicil,  tom,  iii.  p.  88  et  feq. 
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— Chatillon  was  an  old  nobleman,  who  had  grown  gi-ey  in  the  fervice  :  apprifed 
of  his  mafter's  intentions,  he  did  not,  like  the  reft,  enter  into  a  long  defence 
of  his  opinion,  but  laconically  replied — "  Sire,  the  feafon  is  never  unfavourable 
"  to  the  man  who  has  a  found  heai't."  Philip,  delighted  with  his  anfwer,  fcized 
the  aged  warrior  in  his  arms,  crying  out — "  Let  thofe  who  love,  follov/  me  !" 
An  order  was  immediately  iftlied  for  the  nobility  to  aiTemble  forthwith  under 
the  walls  of  Arras  ;  and  thofe  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  obey  the 
citation,  paid  for  their  abfence  by  a  pecuniary  contribution. 

Philip,  having  paid  his  reipefts  to  the  holy  relics  preferved  at  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Denis,  and  obferved  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  times,  with  the 
view  to  fecm'e  the  fmiles  of  the  God  of  Peace  on  fcenes  of  rapine  and  bloodfhed, 
took  the  oriftamme  from  thence,  and,  advancing  to  Flanders,  direfted  his  fteps 
towards  CafTel,  which  he  inverted,  and  ravaged  the  circumjacent  country.  The 
French  army  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  of  which  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thoufand  were  men  at  arms.  Amongft  the  noblemen  who  accompanied  the 
king  on  this  expedition  were,  his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Alencon  ;  Philip  of 
Evreux,  king  of  Navarre  ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  the  count  of  Bar  ;  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  the  dauphin  of  Vienne  ;  the  count  of  Savoy  ;  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany ;  Robert  of  Artois  ;  Gaucher  de  Chatillon,  conftable  of  France  ;  Lewis  of 
Bourbon ;  Miles  de  Noyers  ;  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  his  brother  the  count 
of  Caflel ;  William,  count  of  Hainault,  with  his  fon  William,  and  his  brother 
John ;  Thierri  de  Brederole,  and  Alard  d'Egmorit.  The  rebel  army,  much  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  was  wholly  compofed  of  infantry,  confiftingof  peafants,  fifh- 
erm^n,  and  artifans,  who  had  chofen  for  their  general  a  fifhmonger  named  Co- 
lin Zannequin,  or  Dannequin,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  enterprifmg  fpirit,  whofe 
courage  and  cunning,  appeared  to  fupplyhis  want  of  military  experience.  Such 
was  the  champion  oppofed  to  a  powerful  monarch  ;  and  fuch  the  troops  whom 
as  illuftrious  a  band  of  nobles  as  Europe  could  produce,  was  deftined  to  encoun- 
ter. But  men  fighting  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  difdain  the  vain  trappings  of 
rank,  and  fix  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  a  far  nobler  foundation.  The  proud  bat- 
talions of  France  looked  down  with  fupercilious  contempt  on  their  undifciplined 
foes,  who,  undifmayed  by  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  prepared  to  meet  them 
with  undaunted  refolution  ;  and,  had  not  their  valour  been  too  precipitate,  Phi- 
lip would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  without  glory  or  advantage.  The 
Flemings  had  chofen  a  moft  advantageous  poft,  on  an  eminence,  in  the  front  of 
Caflel ;  on  one  of  the  towers  of  that  town  they  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  defiance, 
on  which  was  reprefented  the  figure  of  a  cock,  with  the  following  couplet  bC" 
jieath  ,• 

"  ^uand  ce  coq  cha?ite  aura 

*'  Le  Roi  CaJJel  co7iqiierera* ." 

»  ,«  Whei)  this  cock  fings,  tlie  king  will  reduce  Caflel," 
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Zannequin,  in-the  mean  time,  was  bufily  employed  in  forming  a  fcheme  for 
fecLiring  by  ftratagem  a  victory  which  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  by  open 
force.  He  every  day  went  to  the  French  camp  with  fifh,  which  he  fold  at  a 
moderate  pi-ice,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  to  pro- 
care  greater  liberty  for  obferving  what  pafTed.  He  remarked,  that  the  French 
remained  a  long  time  at  table  ;  that,  after  their  meals,  they  played  and  danced, 
and  llept  the  during  heat  of  the  day:  thefe  obfervations,  together  with  the 
carelefsnefs  of  the  different  guards,  induced  the  bold  plebeian  to  form  the  de- 
fign  of  carrying  off  the  king.  At  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholemew,  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  an  hour  which  he  knevir  the  French  devoted  to  repofe,  he  divi- 
ded his  troops  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  march  without 
nolle  to  that  quarter  of  the  camp  where  the  king  of  Bohemia  commanded;  a 
fecond  was  direifted  to  bend  its  courfe  againft  the  part  that  was  fubjeift  to  the 
orders  of  the  count  of  Hainault ;  and,  placing  himfelf  at  the  third,  he  entered 
the  camp  in  filence,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  royal  tent,  which  was  negli- 
gently guarded.  "When  the  Flemings  approached,  the  French  imagined  that  it 
was  a  reinforcement  come  to  join  theking;  and  Renaud  de  Lor,  a  noble  cheva- 
lier, impreffed  with  this  idea,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  gently  chided  them 
for  thus  difturbing  the  repofe  of  their  friends  ;  but,  inftead  of  a  reply,  he  recei- 
ved a  wound  from  a  javelin,  which  ftretched  him  on  the  ground.  This  was 
thefignal  for  battle  3  the  Flemings  inftantly  drew  their  fwords,  and  cut  down 
all  before  them. 

rThe  alarm  was  immediately  fpread  throughout  the  camp,  and  confufed  ex- 
clamations announced  the  danger  to  which  the  army  was  expofed.  The  firfl 
who  warned  the  king  of  his  fituation  was  his  confelTor,  a  Dominican  friar, 
whofe  imagination  Philip,  at  firft,  conceived  to  be  deranged  by  fear.  He  was 
foon,  however,  convinced  that  the  danger  was  real ;  and,  having  with  difficulty 
procured  fome  one  to  arm  him,  all  his  knights  and  efquires  having  fought  for 
fafety  in  flight,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  would  fain  have  advanced  to  attack 
the  enemy;  but,  being  perfuaded  by  Miles  de  Noyers  to  wait  till  he  had  rallied 
his  troops,  that  brave  knight  fixed  the  royal  ftandard  on  a  rifing  ground  ; 
when  all  the  cavalry  haftened  to  defend  it.  The  Flemings  were  now  attacked 
in  their  turn  ;  and,  being  completely  furrounded,  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
French,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  "  Not  a  man  efcaped,"  fays  Froiffard, 
"  not  a  man  fled,  they  were  all  killed,  and  lay  one  upon  another,  without  ha- 
"  ving  ftirred  from  the  Ipot  where  the  battle  began."  The  king,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  the  fubjecT:  to  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  makes  the  number 
of  the  flain,  in  this  expedition,  as  well  in  the  battle,  as  in  different  fldrmifhes, 
amount  to  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred.  The  French,  it  is  faid,  loft  only 
feventeen  men  (an  affertion  fcarcely  credible)  though  a  conliderable  number  of 
horfcs  were  deftroyed. 
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Flanders  now  i-emained  at  the  mercyV)f  the  conqueror,  who,  having  taken 
the  town  of  Caflel,  reduced  it  to  aOies.  Ypres,  at  the  king's  approach,  deman- 
ded to  capitulate,  but  Philip  infifted  on  unconditional  fubmiffion.  The  citizens 
were  compelled  to  give  five  hundred  hoftages,  who  were  fent  to  Paris  ;  to  ba- 
nirti  all  the  principal  infurgents,  and  to  difmantle  the  city.  A  prieft  having  en- 
deavoured to  difTuade  the  people  from  fubmitting  to  fuch  rigorous  terms,  was 
cowardly  attacked  by  the  French  officers,  when  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbour- 
ing houle,  with  fourteen  others  ;  the  houfe  was  immediately  fet  on  fire ;  and  the 
prieft  and  his  companions  perifiied  in  the  flames.  Bruges  delivered  a  thoufand 
hoftages,  and  the  other  towns  in  proportion.  The  fortifications  were  every 
where  deftroyed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Flemings  were  demolifhed ;  thefc, 
however,  were  reftored  at  a  fubfequent  period,  though  with  confiderable  modi- 
fications. The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  then  tried,  when  ten  thoufand  of 
them  were  condemned  to  die  ;  a  fentence  that  was  rigoroufly  enforced  in  the 
courfe  of  three  months*.  The  French  hiftorians  fpeak  in  terms  of  exultation 
of  Philip's  fuccefs  in  this  expedition  ;  they  triumph  in  his  triumphs,  and  fuffer 
his  barbarity  to  efcape  without  a  fingle  reproach.  But  every  friend  to  humani- 
ty muft  fliudder  at  the  indifcriminate  flaughter  which  tarniflied  the  fplendour  of 
his  viftories  ;  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  principle  of  felf-defcnce  may  naturally 
rife  predominant  over  every  other  confideration,  and  forcibly  impel  us  to  de- 
ftroy  where  it  might  be  poffible  to  fpare  ;  but,  without  any  fuch  ftimulus,  and 
in  cool  blood,  to  promote  the  fame  mafiacre  of  our  fellow  creatures,  difplays 
a  favage  ferocioufnefs  of  mind,  that  every  faithful  hiftorian  fhould  hold  up  to 
the  execration  of  pofterity.  The  officers  who  attacked  the  unarmed  prieft,  ac- 
ted, in  the  firft  inftance,  as  cowards  ;  in  the  fecond,  as  affajfms ;  and  the  mo- 
narch who  authorifed  fuch  conduft,  became  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes, 
though  his  own  barbarous  proceedings  were  fo  fuperior  in  magnitude,  that,  to 
fay  he  was  an  accomplice  in  murder,  is  tp  treat  him  with  unmerited  lenity. 

After  the  final  reduftion  of  Flanders,  Philip  fent  for  count  Lewis,  and  thus 
addrefTed  him  in  prefence  of  the  principal  nobles  in  his  army,  whom  he  had  pur- 
pofely  aflembled — "  Fair  coufin,  I  came  here  at  your  requeft.  Perhaps  you 
■"  gave  rife  to  the  revolt,  by  your  negleift  to  render  to  yom-  people  the  juftice 
■"  which  is  due  to  them  ;  but  that  is  a  point  ivhich  I  will  not  now  examine.  I 
"  was  obliged  to  incur  a  great  expence  for  this  expedition  ;  I  have,  confequent- 
■^'  ly,  aright  to  claim  fome  recompence;  but,  I  acquit  you  of  all  obligations 
"  whatever,  and  reftore  your  dominions  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  fubmiffion.  Be 
"  careful  how  you  make  me  return  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  ffiould  your  bad  ad- 
"  miniftration  compel  me  to  take  up  arms  a  fecond  time,  it  would  be  lefs  to  pro- 
*'  mote  your  intereft  than  my  own."  Thus  did  Philip,  by  his  own  confeffion, 
rufti  headlong  into  a  war,  without  any  previous  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 

*  Villaret,  t.  viii.  p.  219. 
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caufe  he  had  undertaken  to  efpoufe  ;  and  even  ventured  to  punifli  as  rebels, 
thofe  whom  he  probably  ought  to  have  proteded  as  opprefTed  vafTals  ;  for,  by 
the  feudal  fyflem,  every  liege-lord  was  bound  to  extend  the  fame  proteftion  to 
his  fub-vaflals,  as  to  his  immediate  vaiTals;  and,  indeed,  the  fub-vaffals  had  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  redrefs  for  injuries,  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  fuperior 
lord^  His  condui5l,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  independent  of  his  cruelty,  mull 
be  confidered  as  tyrannical  and  oppreffive.  Yet  could  his  hiftorian*  exultingly 
exclaim,  that  he  returned  to  his  capital — all  covered  with  glory  !  and  the  monarch 
himfelf  could  prefume  to  vifit  the  churches,  and  infult  the  Deity  with  fongs  of 
triumph,  mock  profeffions  of  humility,  and  hymns  of  praife  ! 

.  A.  D.  1329.3  Inflated  with  fuccefs,  the  king  refoived  to  make  his  authority 
equally  refpefted  by  all  the  vaffals  of  his  crown.  Edward  of  England  was  now 
fummoned  to  do  homage  for  his  continental  dominions,  a  ceremony  which  hi- 
therto he  had  omitted  ;  but  his  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  (hewing  any  de- 
gree of  fubmiflion  to  a  prince  whom  he  confidered  as  his  equal;  he  therefore 
refufed  an  audience  to  the  French  ambalTadors,  and  fent  word  to  Philip,  through 
his  mother,  Ifabella,  that  the  fon  of  a  king  would  never  humble  himielf  before 
the  fon  of  a  countt  ;  an  anfwer  which  was  deemed  infolent,  and  was  therefore 
puniflied  by  the  feizure  of  his  revenues  arifmg  from  the  countries  of  Gafcony 
and  Ponthieu.  The  king  then  fent  frefli  envoys  to  v/arn  hhu,  that,  if  he  perfi^ 
ted  in  his  refufal  to  pay  the  required  homage,  all  his  fiefs  in  France  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Edward  v/as  at  a  lofs^ho^v  to  aiTt  ;  but  the  Hate  of  his 
affairs  rendering  it  highly  imprudent  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  prince  fo  power- 
ful as  Philip,  he  fubmitted  to  the  prefent  neceiTity,  and  wrote  a  refpeftful  let- 
ter to  the  kingl^ ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  promife  he  there  made,  he  appear- 
ed in  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  on  the  fixthof  June  ;  but  the  pomp  he  clifplayed 
on  this  occafion  fufficiently  fliewed,  that  his  appearance  was  lefs  intended  to  do 
honour  to  Philip,  than  to  make  a  parade  of  his  own  wealth  and  power.  He  was- 
dreifed  in  a  long  robe  of  crimfon  velvet,  embellhhed  with  golden  leopards  I]  ;  he 
wore  his  crown,  his  fword,  and  fjjurs  of  gold  ;  his  retinue  was  compofed  of  three 
bifliops,  four  earls,  fix  barons,  and  forty  knights. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  had  omitted  nothing  which  could  add  to  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  ceremony.  He  was  feated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  a  crown 
enriched  with  precious  ftoncs  on  his  head,  and  a  fceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand. 
Standing;  at  his  fide,  were  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  Navarre,  and  Majorca;  with 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  Lorraine  ;  the  counts  of  Inlanders,  and 
Alencon  ;  Robert  of  Artois  ;  the  conftable,  Gaucher  de  Chatillon  ;  the  grand 
chamberlain,  John  de  Melun  ;  Matthew  de  Trie,  and  Robert  de  Bertrand, 
marefchals  of  France;  John  de  Macigny,  bifliop  of  Beauvais,  keeper  of  the 

*  Villarct.  •!■  This  is  Villarct's  account  of  the  tranfaftion  ;  but  the  continuator  of  Nangisj  with 
greater  appearance  of  jufticc,  afcribes  this  reply  to  Ifnbclla  hcrfclf,  J  Rymer,  vol,  ii.  p.  23,  ||  Frc- 
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feals  ;  the  bifliops  of  Laoii  and  Senlis  ;  the  abbots  of  Cluni  and  Corbie  ;  fevcral 
other  prelates,  a  numerous  train  of  nobles,  and  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
crown. 

As  foon  as  the  Englidi  monarch  approached  the  throne,  he  was  commanded, 
by  the  grand  chamberlain,  to  take  oft' his  crown,  his  fword,  and  his  fpurs,  and 
to  place  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  the  king — though  his  proud  foul  recoiled 
at  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  this  humiliating  ceremony,  he  had  advanced  too 
far  to  recede  ;  but  the  workings  of  his  mind  were  ftrongly  depicied  in  his  looks. 
The  fame  officer  then  faid — ' '  Sire,  you  acknowledge  yourfelf,  as  duke  of  Gui- 
"  enne,  liege-man  of  iny  lord  the  king,  who  fits  here,  and  promife  to  bear  him 
"  faith  and  loyalty."  The  pride  of  Edward  could  no  longer  contain  itfelf ;  he 
peremptorily  refuted  to  fay  Tes^  and  maintained  that  he  did  not  owe  liege-ho~ 
}nage  to  Philip.  After  much  altercation,  the  king  confented  to  receive  his  ho- 
mage in  general  terms,  on  his  promife  to  confult  the  archives  of  his  kingdom, 
immediately  after  his  return,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  what  kind  of  ho- 
mage he  ought  to  pay,  and  to  fend  over  letters,  under  the  great  feal,  explain- 
ing himfelf  fully  on  the  fubjeft.  The  chamberlain  then,  altering  the  form  of 
his  addrefs,  faid — "  Sire,  you  own  yourfelf  a  vafFal  of  my  lord,  the  king  of 
"  France,  for  Guienne  and  its  appurtenances,  which  you  acknowledge  to  hold 
"  of  him,  as  a  peer  of  France,  according  to  the  form  eftabliffied  by  the  differ- 
*'  ent  treaties  of  peace  concluded  between  his  predecefTors  and  your  own,  ac- 
"  cording  to  what  you  and  your  anceftors  have  done  for  the  fame  duchy  to 
"  the  former  kings  of  France."  Edward  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  "  If 
"  that  be  the  cafe,"  faid  the  vifcount  of  Melun,  "  the  king,  our  fire,  receives 
'^'  you,  faving  his  proteftations  and  reftriftions."  Philip  anfwered,  "  Yes," 
and  kiflfed  the  faid  king  of  England,  whofe  hands  he  held  within  his  own,  on 
the  mouth.  Thus  finifhed  this  degrading  ceremony,  the  mortifications  attendr 
ing  wliich  the  proud  fpirit  of  Edward  was  ill  calculated  to  fupport  5  and  thefe, 
together  v/ith  the  temptations  arifing  from  the  fplendour  of  the  court,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  led  him  to  adopt  the  refolution  of  alTerting,  the  firft 
convenient  opportunity,  his  prepofterous  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 

A.  D.  1330.]  The  attention  of  Philip  was  now  called  to  a  difpute  which 
fubfifted  between  the  nobility  and  clergy,  concerning  the  limitations  of  their 
refpeftive  rights*.  Tii-ed  with  liftening  to  the  complaints,  that  were  perpe- 
tually laid  before  him,  of  the  encroachments  of  the  bifhops,  he  began  to  fufpefl: 
that  thofe  complaints  might  proceed  from  a  fpirit  of  envy,  excited  by  the  fu- 
perior  wealth  of  the  clergy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  inveftigate  this  matter, 
as  well  as  to  remedy  fome  abufes  in  the  church,  he  ordered  them  to  repair  to 
Paris,  on  the  odlave  of  Saint  Andrew,  in  the  year  1330,  in  order  to  defend 
their  caufe.     Twenty  prelates   accordingly  attended  5  viz.  the  archbifliops  of 
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Bourges,  Audi,  Tours,  Rouen,  and  Sens;  and  the  bifhops  of  Beauvais,  Chalons, 
Laon,  Pai-is,  Noyon,  Chartres,  Coutances,  Angers,  Poidiers,  Meaux,  Cambray, 
Saint-Flour,  Saint-Brieux,  Chalons-upon-Saone,  and  Autun. 

The  king,  being  feated  upon  the  throne,  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  peers  and  barons  of  the  realm,  and  the  members  of  his    council  ;  Peter  de 
Cugnieres,  who,  on  this  occafion,  difcharged   the  funftions  of  king's-counfel- 
lor  and  attorney-general,  opened  the  caufe  in  a  long  fpeech,  prefaced — as  was 
ufual,  in  thofe  times,  in  all  orations,  facred  or  profane — by  a  text  from  fcrip- 
ture:  "  Render  unto  Cefar,  the  things  that  are  Cefar's  ;    and   unto  God,  the 
*'  things  that  are  God's  ;"  whence  he  took  occafion   to  expatiate  on  the  refpeft 
that  was  due  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  necefflty  of  diftinguifhing 
between  the  temporal  and  fpu-itual  powers,  the  firft  of  which,  he  obferve'd,  in- 
conteftibly  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the   laft    to  the  bifiiops.     He  remarked, 
that  the   clergy  ought  to  confine  their  thoughts  to  the  falvatlon  of  fouls ;  and, 
being    fufficiently    occupied  with  the  arduous  duties  of  their  profeflion,  they 
ihould  leave  all  temporal  matters  to  the  decifion  of  the   fecular  judges.     Thus- 
far  Peter  de  Cugnieres  had  fpoken  Latin  ;  but,  fearing  he  fhould  not  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  nobility,   and  by  a  part  of  the  prelates,  fbme  of  whom  were  not 
much  verfed  in  that  language,  he  continued  his  fpeech  in   French  : — he  faid,  it 
was   his  majefty's  intention    to    re-eftablifli  the   temporal  power,  and  to   con- 
fine each  jiirifdiilion  within  its  proper   bounds.     He  then  proceeded  to  exhibit 
fixty-fix  charges  againft  the  clergy  ;  the  chief  of  which   were  the  following — 
That  the  officials  were  guilty  of  ufurpation,  in  fubmitting  to  the  decifion  of  the 
bifhops'  courts  thofe  queftions  of  property  and  poffeffion  which  were  folely  cog^ 
nizable  by  the  civil  tribunals  ;  that,  when  a  layman  cited  a  clerk  to  appear,  for 
a  trefpafs  on  his  property,  before   a  fecular  judge,  the  official  prohibited  the 
judge  and  the  plaintiff  from  proceeding  with  the  caufe,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  a  pecuniary  fine;  that  the  officials  fummoned  laymen  to  appear 
before  them,  in  matters  merely  temporal,  on  the  demand  of  either  pa^ty,   and 
refufed  to  fend  them  before  the  temporal  judges  ;  that  they  often  compelled  lay- 
men to  appear  before  them,  at  the  fuit  of  ecclefiaftics  diflurbed  in  the  polTeffioi 
of  their  paternal  eftates  ;  that  they  eftabliflied  on  the  eftates  of  laymen,  ecclefi- 
•aftical  notaries,  who  received  contrafts,  even  in  temporal  affairs  ;  that,  when-  a 
debtor,  who  was  excommunicated  on  account  of  his   debts,  neglefted  to  pay 
them,  the  fentence  of  excommunication  was  renev^ed,  with  additional  penalties^ 
and  an  injunftion  iflTued   to  the   fecular   judge  to  conftrain  the  debtor  to  merit 
abfolution  by  paying  ;  and,  if  the  lay-judge  did  not  obey,  with  fufficient  promp- 
titude, he  incurred  the  fame  cenfures  himfelf,  from   which  he  could  not  obtain 
abfolution  without  paying'the  debts  of  the  infolvcnt ;  that  the  prelates,  in  order 
to  extend  the  ecclefiaftical   jurifuiftion,  admitted  into  holy  orders,  indifcrimir 
3iately,  children, /^^r/r,  baflards,  and  married  men,  ignorant  and  unlettered,  who 
had  recourfc  tP  thQ  churcJi  in  order  to  avoid  a  prifon,  and  the  punilhment  due 
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to  their  crimes  ;  that,  when  a  thief  was  apprehended  with  the  ftolen  property 
about  him,  if  he  proved  to  be  a  clerk,  the  biftiop  always  reclaimed  him,  and 
compelled  the  fecular  judge,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  the  clerical  judge  the  things  ftolen,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
reftored  to  their  right  owners  ;  that,  when  a  criminal,  without  any  marks  of  an 
ecclefiaftic  about  him,  who  had  been  arretted  and  detained  by  order  of  the/ 
king's  officers,  in  a  prilon  belonging  to  the  fecular  jurifdiftion,  declared  himfelf 
a  clerk,  the  official  intmediately  claimed  him,  without  farther  enquiry,  and 
compelled  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  give  him  up  to  the  ecclefiaflical  judge  ; 
that  criminals  of  this  defcription,  whether  theives  or  afTaffins,  were,  notwith-' 
ftanding  the  cleareft  proof  of  their  guilt,  conftantly  acquitted,  and,  by  favour 
of  this  dangerous  privilege,  efcaped  the  feverity  of  the  law  ;  that  the  officials 
arretted  ecclefiattics,  in  all  places  whatever,  without  applying  to  the  judge  of 
the  diftrift,  and  that,  if  any  one  attempted  to  oppofe  them,  he  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  ;  that  excommunicated  perfons  could  not  obtain  abfo- 
lution  from  the  officials  without  paying  an  arbitrary  fine,  which  caufed  many 
of  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  excommunication  ;  that  the  prelates,  by  promo- 
ting clerks  to  be  judges  in  their  bailiwicks,  exempted  them  from  punifliment 
for  malverfation  in  office  ;  that  the  clerical  officers  of  juttice  ifTued  prohibitions 
to  all  perfons  indifcriminately,  forbidding  them  to  work. for  any  one  who  was 
excommunicated,  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  by  which  means  it  often  happened 
that  the  land  remained  uncultivated;  that  the  officials  cited  thirty  or  forty  per- 
fons to  appear  before  them,  from  whom  they  exaded  pecuniary  fines,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  frequented  the  company  of  excommunicated  perfons  j 
that,  by  means  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  and  interdids^  often  infliifted  on  ac- 
count of  fome  priyate  difpute,  a  whole  province  was  thrown  into  confufion, 
and  deprived  of  the  confolation  of  public  devotion.  The  orator  finittied  this 
long  lift  of  grievances,  by  complaining  that  the  officials  arrogated  to  themfelves  - 
the  right  of  taking  inventories  when  any  perfon  died  inteftate  (though  within 
the  king's  domains)  ;  feizing  all  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  which  they  diA 
tributed  at  their  pleafure  ;  that,  moreover,  they  claimed  the  exclufive  power  of 
drawing  up  wills,  and  had  officers  folely  for  that  purpofe,  refufing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  fuch  wills  as  had  been-  confirmed  by  the  proper  civil  offi- 
cer, unlefs  they  themfelves  had  previoufly  approved  them. 

In  aniwer  to  thefe  charges,  the  clergy  replied,  by  the  mouth  of  Peter  Ber- 
trandi,  bittiop  of  Autun  ; — -that,  when  a  clerk  was  attacked  by  a  layman,  whofe 
property  he  had  invaded,  he  became  the  defendant,  and  it  was  right  and  law- 
ful that  the  fecular  plaintiff  ttiould  apply  for  redi-efs  to  the  natural  judge  of  the 
defendant  ;  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  fins  committed  by  the  man  who  refu- 
fed  to  rettore  what  he  unjuttly  detained,  or  to  pay  what  he  owed,  that  the  offi- 
cials cited  laymen  to  appear  before  them  in  perfon al  a<ttions  ;  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  facrilege  committed,  by  an  attack  on  the  pei-fon  or  property  of  the 
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clerk,  of  which  none  but  the  church  could  take  cognizance,  that  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  judges  fummoned  laymen  to  appear  before  them,  at  the  requeft  of  a  clerk ; 
that  the  church  had  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  contrails  pafTed  in  a  fecular 
court,  particularly  in  cafe  of  tlie  violation  of  an  oath,  or  a  breach  of  faith ;  that, 
when  the  church  had  done  all  (lie  could  with  her  fpiritual  arm,  (lie  was- not  on- 
ly authorifed  but  commanded,  by  every  law,  botli  human  and  divine,  to  employ 
the  fecular  arm — and,  if  the  temporal  judge  negledled  the  admonition,  and  for- 
bore to  conflrain  the  excommunicated  debtor  to  fatisfy  the  demand  againft  liim, 
fo  that,  by  fuch  negleft,  the  creditor  loft  what  was  due  to  him,  no  poliible  in-r 
convenience  could  arife  from  proceeding  againft  the  judge  himfelf ;  that,  with 
regard  to  the  admiffion  of  t©^o  m.any  perfons  into  lioly  orders,  inftead  of  being 
a  lubje(ft  of  complaint,  it  was  an  objeft  of  public  utilitj'-,  fince,  by  increafing 
tlie  number  of  God's  fervants,  he  would,  of  courfe,  be  better  ferved  ;  that 
when  the  king's  officers  delivered  up  a  thief  to  the  fpiritual  judge,  they  ought, 
of  courfe,  to  deliver  up  the  thing  ftolen,  as  that  would  principally  lead  to  efta- 
blifti  the  guilt  of  the  cnlprit  ;  tliat  a  clerk,  apprehended  in  a  fecular  drefs,  did 
not  forfeit  his  privilege,  if  it  was  notorious  that  he  was  a  clerk,  and  when  his 
identity  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  the   care  of  his  perfon  belonged  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge,  and  the  cognizance  of  his  crime  to  the  church  ;  that  frequent- 
ly when  a  layman  delivered  up  to  the  fpiritual  power  a  clerk,  whom  he  had 
caufed  to  be  apprehended,  he  did  not  mention   his  crime  to  the  judge,    for 
which  reafon  he  could  not  confcientioufly  detain  him  ;  that  prelates  and  their 
officials  were  autliorifed  by  laws,  both  divine  and  human,  to  feize  clerks  where- 
ever  they  found  them,  fince  the  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  knew  no  bounds  ;  that  as  a 
fentence  of  excommunication  was  never  ifTued  but  for  a  mortal  fin,  tlie  penance 
impofed  ought   always  to  include  a  corporal   punifhment   or  pecuniary  fine ; 
that  jufi;ice  was  better  adminifi:ered  by  clergymen  who  were  verfed  in  the  l^w, 
than  by    ignorant  and  unlettered  laymen,  for  whicli  reafon   clerks  were  pre- 
ferred as  provofts  to  others  ;  that  all  kind  of  commerce  with  an  excommunica- 
ted perfon  was  a  mortal  fin,  and  that,  if  the  officials  for  fuch  an  offence,  cited 
one  or  more  laymen  to  appear  before  them,  it  was  juft  they  fiiould  inflift  a  cor- 
poral puniffiment  or  pecuniary  fine  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  God   and  the  church  5 
and  laftly,  that  every  prelate  had  a  right  to  draw  up  wills  in  his  own  diocefe, 
and,  confequently,  to  take  inventories,  and  difiribute  the  property  bequeathed  j 
and  that  it  was  the  cuftom,  ^vith  fever al   churches  of  the  kingdom,   not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  any  will  that  was  drawn  up  by  a  notar}^  of  the  arch- 
deacon's court,  or  any  inferior  court,  unlefs  it  had  been  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipal judge  of  the  diocefe,  becaufe,  l)y  trufting  to  fuch  notaries,  many  forgeries 
and  other  abufes  might  occur. 

The  bifliop  of  Autun  was  aflved,  by  tlie  king's  orders,  for  a  copy  of  this  re- 
ply ;  but  tlic  prelates,  after  deliberating  on  the  fubjed,  would  only  confent  tq 
■give  in    a  memorial,  containing   the  fubfi:ance  of  their  claims,  in  which  they 
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requefted  the  king  to  fupport  them.  The  afTembly  was  then  clifmifled ;  and 
the  following  week,  the  bifliops  repaired  toVincennes,  to  know  the  king's  inten- 
tions, when  they  were  told  by  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  that  he  meant  to  fecure  to 
them  all  their  rights  ;  but  this  general  declaration  not  contenting  them,  they 
returned  two  days  after,  v/hen  the  king  alTured  them,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Bourges,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear ;  that  he  promifed  them 
they  fhouldlofe  nothing  during  his  reign ;  and  that  he  would  never  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  attacking  the  church.  The  archbifliop  of  Sens,  after  thanking  Phi- 
lip, in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  complained  of  certain  proclamations  which  ten- 
ded to  infringe  on  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifditflion  :  when  the  king  himfelf  replied, 
that  thofe  proclamations  had  been  iffiied  without  his  orders,  and  that  he  difap- 
proved  of  them.  The  archbifliop  was  ftill  anxious  to  obtain  a  more  clear  and 
fatisfaftory  anlwer  ;  but  Peter  de  Cugnieres  finally  told  him,  in  the  king's  name, 
that  if  he  corrcfted  thofe  abufes  which  ftood  in  need  of  correftion,  the  king 
would  willingly  wait  till  Chriftraas  ;  but  that  if,  during  that  interval,  no  fteps 
fhould  be  taken  for  that  purpofe,  the  king  would  apply  fach  a  remedy  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  God  and  the  people. 

On  this  occafion  the  king  feemed  to  favour  the  clergy  ;  but  the  prefent  dis- 
pute between  the  temporal  and  ipiritual  powers  became  the  foundation  of  all 
thofe  quarrels  which  afterward  occurred  v/ith  regard^to  their  refpe(ftivejurifdic- 
tions,  and  the  efFecft  of  which  was  the  confinement  of  the  ecclefiaftical  juril- 
diiStion  within  limits  lefs  extenfive.  This  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  clergy  might,  indeed,  be  afcribed  to  another  caufe,  viz.  the  negleft  of  the 
bifliops  to  afilemble  provincial  fynods,  in  which  the  body  of  the  clergy  com.bined 
to  confolidate  their  authority;  while  the  parliaments,  being  rendered  fedentary, 
confirmed  their  powers  by  never  feparating*. 

Hitherto  the  reign  of  Philip  had  been  profperous  and  happy,  and  the  meafures 
he  adopted  for  enfuring  the  felicity  and  welfare  of  his  fubjecT:s  feemed  well  cal- 
culated to  give  fi:ability  to  his  government.  But  Providence  had  placed  on  the 
throne  of  England  a  prince  who  was  deftined  to  interrupt  the  prolperity  of 
France,  and  to  caft  a  thick  fliadeover  thefe  pleafing  profpeds.  The  imperious 
difi3ofition  of  the  two  monarchs,  rivals  in  glory  as  in  interefl:,  joined  to  their 
mutual  hatred  for  each  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  war,  deftruftive  in  its 
progreis,  and  fatal  in  its  eifeias.  Edward,  glowing  with  the  fire  of  youth  and 
ambition,  beheld,  in  the  king  of  France,  afuccefsful  competitor  who,  not  con- 
tent with  having  fecured  a  diadem  which  he  was  anxious  to  place  on  his  own 
brows,  and  with  having  reduced  him  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  a  valTa], 
had  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  weight  of  feudal  iervitude,  by  prefcribing  the 
very  terms  of  the  homage  he  exacted  from  him.  The  king,  well-knowing  what 
fentiments  fuch  conduift  mufl  inlpire  in  the  proud  mind  of  Edward,  and  con- 

*  Abreg.'de  rHid.  de  Fr.  par  le  Pref.  Hena,  t,  i,  p.  228, 
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yinced  that  nothing  but  a  favourable  opportunity  was  wanting  to  induce  that 
prince  openly  to  declare  himfelf,  determined  to  make  him  feel  his  dependence 
on  every  occafion.  A  fliort  time  after  the  conditional  homage  paid  by  Edward 
at  Amiens,  he  was  prefTed  to  give  a  clear  and  precife  declaration  of  the  nature 
of  that  laomage;  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  counts  of  Harcourt,  Tan- 
kerville,  and  Clermoiit,  were  appointed,  with  fome  other  noblemen,  to  repair  to 
England,  in  order  to  receive  this  declaration  in  a  formal  and  authentic  manner. 
It  was  fome  time,  however,  before  the  Englifh  monarch  could  be  prevailed  on. 
to  give  the  required  fatisfacTiion  ;  though,  at  laft,  he  was  compelled  by  a  deed 
(which  is  preferved  in  Bcymer's  Feeder  a)  to  acknowledge  that  he  owed  liege-ho- 
mage to  the  king  of  Francefor  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  the  counties  of  Pon- 
thieu  and  Montreuil. 

This  deed  was  delivered,  by  Edward  himfelf,  to  the  king  at  Saint-Chrijiophe 
en  Halate*  ;  and,  jn  return,  he  received  letters,  of  acceptance  from  the  chan- 
cery of  p'rance.  At  this  interview  the  Englifh  monarch,  notwithflanding  his 
youth,  acquired  anafcendancy  over  Philip,  w^hich  he  ever  after  maintained,  even 
,  in  the  moft  intricate  negociations.  The  two  kings  had  agreed  between  themfelves 
on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  France  with  the  infant  Prince  of  "Wales  ;  and 
Edward,  on  his  return  to  England,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Paris,  to  fettle  the  ternis 
of  this  alliance,  which,  however,  never  took  place. 

The  king's  attention  was  now  called  to  the  ambitious  attempts  of  his  brotherr- 
in-law,  Robert  of  Artois.  That  prince,  as  we  have  before  fliewn,  had  fre- 
quently enforced  his  claims  to  the  county  from  whence  he  derived  his  name  ; 
but  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  his  aunt  Maude  had  been  confirmed  by  repea- 
ted fentences.  Still,  however,  Robert  perfifted  in  his  efforts,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  inonarch,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  a  fair  profpedt  of  fuccefs 
opened  to  his  view.  The  friendfhip  of  the  king,  whofe  fifler  he  had  efpoufed, 
the  fervice  he  had  rendered  him,  in  fupporting  with  all  his  power  and  eloquence 
his  right  to  the  regency  and  to  the  throne,  confirmed  him  in  his  hopes.  Al- 
J:hough  two  folemn  verdifts  had  fully  eftablifhed  the  validity  of  his  aunt's  pre- 
tenfions, he  had  the  prefumption  to  fuppofe,  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  would 
bend  before  his  influence,  if  he  could  give  but  the  fmalleft  colouring  of  juftice 
to  his  demand. 

But  as  he  had  no  legal  titles  to  prefer,  he  was  induced  to  fupport  his  claim 
by  forged  deeds  and  falfe  witnefTes.  Though  hxirried  on  by  ambition,  he  did 
not  at  firft  purfue  thefe  degrading  meafures  with  the  fleady  refolution  of  a  vo- 
luntary culprit  ;  led,  by  faithlefs  advifers,  from  error  to  error,  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  intrigues,  the  origin  of  which  was  carefully  concealed  from  him,  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  fituation  till  he  had  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  hc 
)iad  then  advanced  too  far  to  retreat. 

*  Vfllaret,  torn,  viii,  p.  i6i. 
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Jane  de  Divion,  a  native  of  Bethune,  a  woman  of  licentious  conduft,  who 
had  facrificed  her  reputation  to  the  gratification  of  her  infamous  paffions,  was 
the  a-uthor  of  this  iniquitous  myftery.  She  had  been  accufed  by  the  public 
voice  of  having  maintained  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  Thierry  d'Irechon,  bi- 
fhop  of  Arras,  minifter  to  Maude,  countefs  of  Artois.  The  prelate,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  her  fome  property  which  the  countefs,  his  executrix,  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  to  her,  but,  at, the  fame  time,  banifhed  her  the  province.  Di- 
vion upon  this  repaired  to  Paris,  breathing  vengeance;  and,  having  procured 
admiffion  to  the  countefs  de  Beaumont,  wife  to  Robert,  fhe  told  that  princefs, 
that  the  bifiiop  of  Arras,  urged  by  remorfe,  had,  on  his  death-bed,  delivered 
to  her  feveral  letters  which  confirmed  the  rights  of  her  hufbandtothe  county 
of  Artois.  The  countefs,  however,  giving  no  credit  to  the  tale,  fhe  applied 
to  Maude,  to  whom  fhe  offered  to  reveal  fecrets  of  the  greatefl  importance ;  but 
this  application  proved  as  un^ti^iccefsful  as  the  former.  She  therefore  changed  her 
battery,  and  had  recourfe  to  Robert  himfelf,  to  whom  fhe  m.ade  the  fame  over- 
tures as  fhe  had  before  made  to  the  princefs.  This  falfe  confidence  having  re- 
vived his  ambition,  he  called  upon  her  to  fulfil  her  promifes,  afTuring  her,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  a  reward  for  a  fervice  fo  important,  fhould  even  exceed 
hermoft  fanguine  hopes.  She  immediately  repaired  to  Arras,  fi-om  whence  fhe 
brought  the  paper  in  queftion,  which  was  a  letter,  which,  fhe  affirmed,  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Arras  had,  in  his  lafl  moments,  entrufted  to  her  care,  with  orders  to 
deliver  it,  after  his  death,  to  prince  Robert.  In  this  letter  the  prelate  befought 
his  forgivenefs  for  having  concealed,  during  his  life,  what  would  fully  have 
eftabliflied  the  validity  of  Robert's  claims  to  the  county  of  Artois  ;  he  confefled 
that  he  had  in  his  pofleflion  certain  deeds,  the  duplicates  whereof  had  been  re- 
giflered  in  the  proper  court,  but  that  a  powerful  nobleman  of  Artois  having 
thrown  them  into  the  fire,  they  were  afterwards  erafed  from  the  regifters  : 
thefe  deeds  were — the  marriage-contraft  of  Philip  (Robert's  father)  with 
Blanche  of  Brittany,  by  which  the  count  of  Artois  (Robert's  grandfather)  fettled 
the  county  on  his  fon,  and  his  fon's  heirs  ; — a  ratification  of  this  fettlement  by 
the  count  of  Artois  ; — and  letters  patent  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  confirming  the 
preceding  deeds. 

Robert  having  this  pretended  letter  of  the  bifhop  of  Arras  in  his  pofTeffion, 
was  convinced  of  the  juflice  of  his  caufe,  nor  had  he  the  finalleft  doubt  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  attempt,  when  he  reffefted  that  the  king  had  frequently  toW  him, 
if  he  could  produce  any  aft  whatever,  tending  to  prove  a  donation,  on  the  part 
of  the  late  count  of  Artois,  to  his  fon  Philip,  and,  in  cafe  Philip  fhould  die  be- 
fore him,  to  his  heirs,  he  would  immediately  order  the  county  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him.  Hitherto,  the  condud:  of  Robert  appears  to  have  been  ftriftly  pro- 
per, as  he  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  that  the  letter  was  forged.  Having  pub- 
licly declared  his  intentions  of  renewing  his  claims  to  the  county  of  Artois,  the 
countefs  Maude,  alarmed  at  the  report,  caufed  the  fervants  of  Divion  to  be  an^. 
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prehended.  Divion,  apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  preferred  her  complaints 
to  Robert,  to  whom  fhe  infinuated  that  the  obje»5l  of  Maude,  in  ai'refting  her 
fervants,  was,  to  get  poireflioii  of  thofe, deeds  which  would  eftablifli  liis  claims  j 
the  prince  accordingly  applied  to  the  king,  who  ordei-ed  them  to  be  releafed'; 
but,  during  their  detention,  the  countefs  of  Artois  had  difcovered  a  part  of  the 
intrigues  of  their  miflrefs. 

The  king,  being  determined  to  inveftigate  the  matter,  appointed  commiffion- 
ers  for  that  purpofe,  who  examined  feveral  witnefles,  moft  of  whofe  depofitions 
were  favourable  to  Robert.  But  an  affair  of  this  kind  could  not  poffibly  be  de- 
cided on  fuch  authority  ;  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  bifliop  of  Ar- 
ras were  alone  adequate  to  eftablifh  the  validity  of  Robert's  claim  ;  and,  when 
thefe  were  called  for,  Divion  being  unable  to  produce  them,  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  impofture.  Robert,  enraged  at  finding  himfelf  impofed 
upon  by  this  intriguing  woman,  threatened  her  with  inftant  death  ;  but,  having 
proceeded  thus  far,  he  was  afraid  to  retreat;  the  diiftates  of  true  honour  were 
lilenced  by  the  fuggeftions  of  a  falfe  Ihame  ;  and,  though  hitherto  he  had  only 
been  the  dupe  of  her  art,  he  now  confented  to  become  the  accomplice  of  her 
crime.  It  was  determined  between  them,  that  the  necelTary  deeds  mufb  be 
forgedy  and  Divion  undertook  to  procure  them. 

The  countefs  of  Beaumont,  wife  to  Robert,  who  was  equally  ambitious  with 
her  hufband,  had  recently  had  an  interview  with  the  queen,  when  an  explana- 
tion on  the  fubjedl  of  that  prince's  claim  had  taken  place  ;  and  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevailing  between  them,  the  difpute  was  maintained  with  warmth  on 
both  fides,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  difcontent.  This  circumftance  indu- 
ced the  countefs  to  fecond  the  fcheme  of  the  forgery,  and  both  fhe  and  her 
hufband  became  earnefl  in  their  felicitations  to  Divion,  which  were  occafion- 
ally  enforced  by  threats,  and  flrengthened  by  promifes :  they  even  furnifhed 
her  with  copies  of  the  deeds  they  wanted  :  it  was  an  eafy  matter  to  get  them 
tranfcrjbed,  but  the  grand  difficulty  was  in  affixing  the  necelTary  feals  to 
them. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Robert,  who  had  obtained  permiflion  to  purfue  his 
claims,  always  eluded  the  prod'idtion  of  his  written  proofs*.  In  the  interim. 
Maade,  countefs  of  Artois,  diedt,  and  a  report  prevailed  that  fhe  had  been 
poifoned  ;  and  the  fulpicions  of  the  public  were  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
de  ith  of  her  daughter  and  heirefs,  Jane,  widow  to  Philip  the  Long,  which  hap- 
pened foon  after,  and  was  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe.  Robert,  and  his  accom- 
plice, Divion,  were  accufed  of  the  crime  ;  but  the  accufation  appears  to  have 
been  unfujjported  by  any  kind  ai  proof.  Jane,  grand-daughter  to  Maude,  and 
her  hufband,  Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  then  admitted  to  do  hoiuage  for 
the  county  of  Artois,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  Robert. 

*  Spicil,  Contin.  Nangis  j  Ann,  1 330.  +  Mezeraj. 
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The  forged  deeds  being  now  ready  for  produftion,  Robert  firft  fliewed  them 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  exprefled  his  doubts  as  to  their  authenticity,  arid 
advifed  Iiim,  in  a  friendly  manner,  not  to  malce  ufe  of  them  ;  fmce  they  would 
infallibly  cover  him  with  confufion,  and  caufe  him  to  be  ftigmatized  as  the  ac- 
complice of  a  forgery.  The  count  warmly  anfwered  that  he  was  no  impoltor, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  maintain  his  innocence  againft  any  one  who  fhould  pre- 
fume  to  attack  it.  Philip,  imagining  this  challenge  to  be  addrefled  to  himfelf, 
inftantly  replied,  in  a  decifive  tone,  ".Thefe  deeds  are  forged  ;  I  know  it  well, 
*'  and  will  caufe  the  authors  of  the  forgery  to  be  puniflied*."  But  Robert, 
though  detefted,  determined  to  perfift  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  diilionour,  refolved  to  become  more  criminal. 

Wiien  the  deeds  were  produced  before  the  parliament,  they  were  eafily  difco- 
vered  to  be  forged  ;  and  the  king,  eager  to  fave  the  count  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  condemnation,  fent  for  Divion,  under  pretence  of  confulting  her  on 
certain  difficulties  which  he  wifhed  to  be  removed  5  flie  accordingly  hailened 
to  Paris,  and,  being  examined  in  the  prefence  of  Philip,  her  confidence  forfook 
her,  and  fhe  fubfcribed  a^onfeflion  of  her  guilt;  which  flie  confirmed  before 
Robert  himfelf.  Still,  however,  that  prince  refufed  to  acknowledge  himfelf  in 
an  error  ;  and  a^formal  decifion  of  the  parliament  was  requifite  to  declare  the 
deeds,  on  which  he  founded  his  pretenfions,  to  be  forgeries.  When  the  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced,  the  attorney-general  allied  Robert,  if  it  was  ftill  his  in- 
tention to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  thofe  deeds.  After  deliberating  fome  time 
with  his  council,  he  anfwered  in  the  negative.  Philip,  yet  willing  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  brought  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  difhonourable  conduft,  flopped  all  far- 
ther proceedings  for  five  months.  But  finding  that,  inftead  of  repentance,  the 
difappointment  which  Robert  had  experienced,  only  gave  rife  to  indignation 
and  reproach,  he  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  proceed  ;  when  the  count  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  parliament,  and  a  criminal  fuit  was  inflituted 
againif  Divion  and  her  accomplices.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  1331,  fentence 
was  pronounced.  Robert  of  Artois  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  and  his  pro- 
perty was  confifcated  to  the  crown  ;  Divion,  and  her  fervant  were  fentenced 
to  be  burned  alive  ;  and  the  falfe  witneffes  v\«ere  punifhed  with  the  pillory. 

A.  D.  1331,  101337.]  Robert,  who  had  fled  from  Paris,  and  embarked  his 
treafures  at  Bourdeaux  for  England,  was  at  Bruflels,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  condemnation.  Inflamed  with  rage,  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  the 
defperate  defign  of  murdering  the  kingt ;  but  the  affaffins,  whom  he  hired  for 
that  purpofe,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  enterprife,  returned,  when  they  had 
proceeded  half  way  to  Paris.  He  then  went  back  fecretly  to  France,  in  order  to 
found  the  difpofition  of  his  friends  and  partifans,  and,  after  palling  fome  days 
v/jth  his  wife,  left  the  country  with  precipitation.     It  appears  that  the  king  was 

*  Mezeray.  +  Vjllaret, 
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apprifed  of  his  motions,  and  that  he  entertained  fome  fulpicions  of  the  fidelity 
of  feveral  of  the  nobility  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  of  Robert ;  for  which 
reafon  he  exacted  an  oath  from  the  princes  and  chief  barons  of  the  realm,  con- 
taining a  formal  difavowal  of  the  conduft  of  the  count,  and  a  promife  to  grant 
him  no  affiftance,  and  to  fhew  hirn  no  favour.  The  countefs  was  arrefted  and 
confined  in  the  caflle  of  Cliinon,  and  her  children  in  that  of  Nemours*.  The 
whole  family  were  involved  in  the  fame  difgrace  ;  the  count  of  Foix  had  im- 
prifoned  his  mother,  who  was  Robert's  lifter,  under  pretence  that  her  licentious 
conduct  diflionoured  all  that  were  related  to  hert  ;  but  every  body  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  led  to  this  acT:  of  violence  by  the  perfaafion  of  Philip. 

Robert  himfelf,  exiled,  profcribed,"  and  purfued  from  place  to  place,  at 
length  put  in  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  long  meditated.  He  repaired  to 
London,  in  the  difguife  of  a  merchant,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the 
numerous  emifTai'ies  whom  Philip  had  employed  to  apprehend  him.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edwardt,  and  was  foon  ad- 
mitted into  the  councils,  and  fhared  the  confidence  of  that  monarch.  The 
king,  incenfed  athisefcape,  publiflied  a  manifefto,  by  the  advice  of  the  princes 
and  barons  of  the  realm,  declaring  Robert  "  A  mortal  Enemy  to  the  State,"  and 
threatening  every  vaffal  of  the  crown,  whether  wzY/zm  or  7i;/'i720z</ the  kingdom, 
who  fhould  afford  proteftion  to  that  traitor,  with  fimilar  penalties  ; — a  menace 
that  could  not  be  miftaken. 

Although  the  lafl  treaty  concluded  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ap- 
peared faflicient  to  eftablifh  a  good  underftanding  between  them,  ftill  fome  ar- 
ticles remained  open  for  future  difcuffion.  That  which  related  to  the  reftitu- 
tion-of  thofe  places  in  Guienne  which  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  reign, 
was  well  calculated  to  afford  a  fpecious  pretext  for  a  rupture  whenever  an  op- 
portunity fhould  offer.  The  pope,  who  was  anxious  to  promote  a  crufade  for 
the  relief  of  the  chriftians  in  Paleftine,  flrenuoully  folicited  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch to  fecond  the  zeal  of  the  king  of  France.  Edward,  who  only  wiflied  to 
gain  time,  continually  promifed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Paris,' as  well  to  adopt 
the  necelfary  arrangements  for  that  purpofe,  as  finally  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Guienne,  and  to  conclude  the  conditions  of  marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  daughter  of  Philip.  By  thefe  fubterfuges  he  always  evaded  a 
decifive  anfwer,  which  it  was  never  his  intention  to  give,  and  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  confidence  of  Philip  by  fruitlefs  negociations,  which  left  matters  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  before. 

But  no  fooner  had  Edward  accompliflied  his  defigns  on  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, whofe  inhabitants  had  been  fecretly  fupported  by  Philip,  in  their  ftruggle 
for  independence,  than  he  began  ferioufly  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Robert 
of  Artois.  That  nobleman  laboured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  perfuade  the  king 

*  Spicil.  Cont.  Nang.  +  <  Quid  in  confufioncm  fui>  totiufijiic  generis  fui  eiFrsenate  niraiam  coipoiis 
fui  lafciviana  fequebatur ;'  Spicil.  Cont,  Nang.  torn,  is.  p.  94.  f  Rymer, 
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of  England  that  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  was  indifputably  valid;  and 
that  a  prince  of  his  valonr  and  abilities  might  certainly  render  his  claims  eftcc- 
taal.  As  a  man  is  eafdy  perluaded  into  the  belief  of  what  is  agreeable  to  his 
wi/hes,  Edward  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  Robert's  arguments,  and  came  to 
a  final  determination  to  attempt  the.  conqueft  of  a  kingdom  which  he  eitlier  be- 
lieved, or  pretended  to  believe,  was  his  undoubted  right.  With  this  view  he 
endeavoured  to  form  alliances  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  the  only  places  from  which  he  either  could  make  an  efteiTtual  attack 
upon  France,  or  produce  fuch  a  diverfion  as  might  preferve  the  province  of 
Guienne,  which  lay  fo  much  expofed.to  the  power  of  Philip- 
He  began  with  communicating  his  defigns  to  the  count  of  Hainault,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law; and,  having  engaged  him  in  his  interefts,  he  employed  the  good  of- 
fices and  counfels  of  that  prince  in  fecuring  the  alliance  of  the  other  fovereigns 
of  thofe  parts.  The  duke  of  Brabant  was  induced,  by  his  m.ediation,  and  by 
large  remittances  of  money  from  England,  to  promife  his  fupport :  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of 'Gueldres,  the  marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count  of 
Namur,  the  lords  of  Fauquemont  and  Baquen,  with  fome  others,  were  engaged, 
by  fimilar  methods,  to  embrace  the  caufe  of  Edward. 

Thefe  negOciations,  though  conducted  with  all  poffible  fecrecy,  were  fully 
known  to  the  court  of  France;  and  Philip,  at  length,  roufed  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  appeared  te  be  plunged,  began  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  enemy  in  fecuring  allies.  He  concluded  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Navarre,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Bar,  and  the  count  of  Flanders  ; 
but,  on  this  laft,  he  could  place  little  reliance,  as  he  pofTefled  but  little  authority 
in  his  own  dominions. 

Lewis,  count  of  Flanders,  after  the  viAory  of  CafTel  had  reduced  his  fubjects 
to  obedience,  continued  to  alienate  their  afFeftions  by  feverity,  inflead  of  I'eek- 
ing  to  conciliate  their  confidence  and  efteem  by  a  mild  and  liberal  condutft.  Moft 
of  the  towns  in  Flanders  were  deprived  of  their  privileges  ;  their  principal  in- 
habitants were  put  to  death,  and  thofe  that  furvived  were  oppreflTed  by  exac- 
tions the  moft  onerous  and  tyrannical.  This  rigorous  treatment  revived  the 
animofity  of  the  Flemings  againfl  their  count ;  and  William  Chanu,  a  citizen  of 
Bruges,  was  deputed  by  hi?  countrymen,  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Brabant,  and 
endeavour  to  engage  the  duke  to  declare  war  againfl  Lewis.  The  duke,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  interefted  in  preferving  the  friendfliip  of  France,  declared 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  bufinefs  without  the  previous  advice  and  con- 
fent  of  Philip.  He  therefore  feized  Chanu,  who  was  fent  to  Paris  ;  where,  be- 
ing applied  to  the  rack,  he  revealed  the  names  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  confpi- 
racy.  When  he  had  been  tortured  in  the  mofi;  cruel  manner,  both  his  hands 
were  cut  off  at  the  wrifls  ;  he  was  then  flretched  on  a  wheel,  dragged  alive  at 
the  tale  of  a  cart,  and,  at  length,  hanged.  This  punilhment,  which  refledis  diJp. 
grace  upon  Philip,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,   lafled  two  days.     The 
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Flemifli  confpirators  left  their  country  with  precipitation,  and  the  whole  province 
once  more  wore  the  appearance  of  fubmiiTion  ;  but  hatred  and  revenge  lurked 
beneath  the  fpecious  mafli.  Juftly  enraged  with  the  king  of  France,  whom  they 
confidered  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  they  eagerly  feized  the  firft 
opportunity  that  occurred  for  difplaying  their  refentment.  When  that  prince, 
forefeeing  the  rupture  with  I^dward,  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Flemings  in 
his  i'ntereft,  they  replied,  that  their  commercial  concerns  would  not  permit  them 
to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  that  the  wool  of  England  was  more  ellential  to 
them  than  the  friendftiip  of  France*. 

As  the  Flemings  were  the  firft  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  that 
cultivated  the  arts  and  manufadlures,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  among  them 
had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  opulence,  which  none  of  their  ftation  had 
acquired  in  other  countries.  Privileges  and  independence  naturally  followed 
an  acquifition  of  wealth,  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  Flemings  began  to  emerge 
from  that  ftate  of  flavery  to  which,  by  the  feudal  inftitutions,  the  common  peo- 
ple were  univerfally  reduced  ;  from  this  independence  arofe  an  averfion  from 
every  fpecies  of  government  that  was  tinftured  with  defpotifm  ;  and,  by  an  ea- 
fy  gradation  in  minds  unapt  to  reafon,  and  unreftrained  by  fajutary  laws,  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  fpeedily  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs.  Factions  and  tumults 
were  the  confequence.  The  count  of  Flanders  being  deprived  of  his  authority, 
through  his  own  oppreffive  conduft,  and  the  unjuftifiable  cruelty  of  Philip,  the 
people  delivered  themfelves  over  to  the  guidance  of  a  feditious  leader,  who 
fought  to  fecure  the  duration  of  his  power  by  encouraging  the  commiffion  of 
violence,  and  the  promotion  of  diforders. 

Their  prefent  leader  was  James  d'Arteville,  a  rich  brewer  of  Ghent,  who 
governed  them  with  a  more  abfolute  fway  than  had  ever  been  afliimed  by  the 
moft  tyrannical  of  their  lawful  fovereigns  ;  but,  when  the  people  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  chufing  an  idol  for  themfelves,  oppreflion  ceafes  to  be  burdenfome, 
and  defpotifm  to  be  odious.  This  demagogue  afTumed  the  power  of  placing 
and  difplacing  magiftrates  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
who,  on  the  leaft  fignal  from  him,  inftantly  affaffinated  any  man  who  had  been 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  difpleafure.  He  had  fpies  in  all  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders ;  and  whoever  gave  him  the  fmalleft  offence  was  fure  to  be  punHhed  with 
immediate  death.  The  few ' nobles  wlio  remained  in  the  country  lived  in  a  ftate 
of  continual  apprehenfion  j  he  feized  the  eftates  of  all  thofe  whom  he  had  either 
baninied  or  murdered  ;  and,  after  bellowing  a  part  on  their  wives  and  children, 
converted  the  remainder  to  his  own  ufet.  This  was  the  firft  popular  defpot  that 
was  feen  in  Europe  ;  nor  was  his  government  lefs  violent  than  thofe  of  the  feudal 
tyrants,  whofe  example  he,  probably,  endeavoured  to  imitate.  To  this  man  the 
Jiing  of  England  applied,  and  through  his  influence  attached  the  Flemings  to  his 

*  Chron.de  Fland,  +  Frolflsrd,.  1.  J.  ch.  jc 
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interefts,  and  procured  from  them  an  invitation  to  land  an  army  in  their  terri- 
tories. 

Father  Daniel,  with  a  degree  of  candour  that  does  him  honour,  remarks  that 
neither  Edward  nor  Philip  could  be  juftly  deemed  the  fole  aggreJOTor  in  tliis  unfor- 
tunate conteft  ;  each  of  them,  he  obferves,  had  juft  grounds  for  complaints; 
and  each  of  them  could  juftify  his  own  condudt  on  plaufible  grounds.  To  us, 
however,  Edward  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  aggrefTor.  Philip,  indeed, 
had  favoured  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch,  and  received  with  hofpitality  and  kind- 
nefs  their  exiled  monarch ;  but  the  previous  conduft  of  Edward,  in  advancing 
a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  juftified  this  meafure,  and  rendered  it  necefTary 
to  guard  againft  any  augmentation  of  power,  which  would  certainly  be  employed 
to  enforce  that  pretenfion.  All  the  proceedings  of  Edward,  with  regard  to  Phi- 
lip, had  been  marked  with  duplicity ;  his  negociations  were  all  delufive ;  and 
it  was  evident,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  that  he  was  determined, 
whenever  an  opportunity  fhould  occur,  to  undertake  the  conqueil:  of  a  kingdom, 
the  extent  of  whofe  power  he  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye. 

The  king,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  diftrefling  the  Flemifh  allies  of  Ed- 
ward, fent  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  troops  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  in  the 
hope  of  enabling  him  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  difcontented  fubje(fl:s.  But 
thefe,  being  attacked  by  a  body  of  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  ifland  of  Cadfand,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  fuftained  a  to- 
tal defeat,  and  more  than  three  thoufand  of  them  perifhed  in  the  aftion  ;  the 
earl  then  re-embarked  his  men,  and  returned  to  England  witli  a  confiderable 
booty. 

No  formal  declaration  of  war  preceded  the  commencement  of  hoftilities .  The 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  Nicholas  Bahuchet,  committed  depredations  on 
the  Englifh  coaft,  and  took  and  plundered  the  ifland  of  Guernfey  ;  while  the 
enemy  retaliated  by  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Palencourt  in  Saintonge,  the  gover- 
nor whereof  being  fufpefted  of  treachery,  was  tried  by  the  parliament,  and 
fuffered  decapitation.  In  vain  did  the  pope  interpofe  his  good  offices  to  flop  the 
farther  efFufion  of  blood  ;  Edward  treated  his  remonftrances  with  difdain,  and 
having  completed  his  preparations,  failed  from  the  port  of  Orwell,  in  Suifolk, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  year  1338,  with  a  large  fleet,  and  a  powerful  array- 
But  when  he  arriyed  on  the  continent,  he  found  his  allies  but  ill-prepared  to 
fecond  his  attempts  ;  they  had  neglefted  to  furnifh  their  ftipulated  quota  of 
troops  ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  they 
were  anxious  to  find  fome  caufe  for  retracing  their  engagements.  Tliefe  unex- 
pefted  difficulties  reduced  Edward  to  the  neceffity  of  appropriating  to  negocia- 
tion  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  wliich  he  had  deftined  for  aftion.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  the  fcruples  of  the  German  princes,  he  obtained  from  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  then  emperor,  the  title  of  "  Vicar  of  the  enipire  ;"  which, 
though  it  was  merely  nominal,  gave  him -an  apparent  right  to  command  the  in- 
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ferior  potentates  of  Germany.  The  Flemings  affecting  flmilar  fcruples,  in  re- 
gard to  waging  war  againft  tlieir  liege  lord  ;  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  d'Arte- 
ville,  afTumed,  in  his  commiffions,  the  title  of  "  King  of  France;"  and,  in  vir- 
tue thereof,  claimed  their  afliftance  to  dethrone  Philip  of  Valois,  whom  he  term- 
edy  The  Ufurper  of  his  lawful  Inheritance.  He  was  notperfuaded  to  adopt  ths 
meafure,  the  danger  whereof  he  had  fufficient  penetration  to.  forefee,  without 
much  reluftance  and  hefitation  ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy,  not  only  for 
himfelf,  but  his  pofterity,  had  he  perfevered  in  his  oppofition  to  fo  hazardous  a 
ftep  ;  as  from  hence  we^  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  ftrong  national 
animofity  which  has  ever  fince  fubfifted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  which 
has  occafioned  fuch  an  infinite  eifufion  of  blood.  In  all  preceding  times,  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  acceflion  of  the  firft  William  to  the  throne  of  England,  whenever 
hoftilities  had  occured  between  the  rival  crowns,  they  had  fprung  merely  from 
fortuitous  events  ;  their  efFefts  confequently  had  been  but  temporary,  and  the 
animofity  they  had  excited,  fubfided  with  the  caufe  that  gave  rife  to  it.  The 
Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  valued  themfelves  on  their  French  or  Norman  ex- 
traftion  ;  the  language  of  France  had  been  fafhionable  and  almoft  univerfal  in 
England;  and  both  the  Englifli  court  and  camp  being  always  full  of  French  no- 
bles, a  more  intimate  connexion  had  prevailed  between  thefe  two  people,  du- 
ring fome  centuries,  than  between  any  two  diflinft  nations  whom  we  meet  with 
in  hiflory.  But  the  fatal  and  ill-grounded  pretenfions  of  Edward  the  Third 
broke  off  this  mutual  intercoui-fe,  and  left  the  feeds  of  difcord  and  hatred  in  both 
countries,  which  continued  to  tlirive,  with  the  moft  deff:rucT:ive  vigour,  till  blight- 
ed by  the  fun  of  liberality,  whofe  effulgent  beams  irradiate  the  prefent  cera  of 
refinement  with  unexampled  fplendour. 

A.  D.  1339.3  Thoughtheking  of  England  had  exa(5ted  a  promife  fx-om  his 
allies  to  meet  himin  the  field  with  their  relpeftive  troops  at  the  commencement 
of  July,  1339,  when  that  time  approached  he  ftill  found  them  irrefolute;  lb 
that  he  was  not  able  to  open  the  campaign  till  late  in  the  month  of  September ; 
and  even  then  he  was  obliged  to  allure  his  German  allies,  by  a  promife  of 
commencing  his  operations  with  the  fiege  of  Cambray,  a  city  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  garrifoned  by  Philip.  Finding,  however,  upon  trial,  the  ex- 
treme danger  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  he  conducT:cd  them  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  ;  when  the  count  of  Namur,  and  even  the  count  of  Hainault,  his 
brother-in-law,  (for  the  old  count  was  dead)  refufed  to  advance  any  farther, 
and  immediately  retired  with  their  forces.  Edward,  however,  notwithftan- 
ding  this  defecation,  had  ftill  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men  ;  with  which  he  en- 
tered the  French  territories,  and  encamped  on  the  plains  of  VironfofTe,  about 
two  leagues  from  Capelle. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  every  necefTary  preparation  for  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  this  formidable  enemy  ;  a  fleet  M'hich  he  had  afTembled  for 
th<?  purpofe  of  wagino;  war  againft  the  infidels  was  now  employed  in  the  defent'G 
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of  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  all  the  naval  forces  of  France  were  collecfled,  with 
the  view  of  ravaging  tlie  coafls  and  deftroying  the  fleet  of  England.  It  was 
not  pofiible  to  maintain  a  war  thus  important  without  incurring  a  very  con- 
fiderable  expence.  The  people,  at  firft,  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,  to 
the  necefTary  contributions  ;  but  as  they  perceived,  fays  Mezeray,  that  their 
burdens  encreafed  in  proportion  to  their  efforts  to  fuftain  them  ;  that  the  na- 
tion was  taxed  beyond  what  it  could  bear  ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  the  church 
and  of  the  nobility  were  violated,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy  which 
they  had  employed  with  fuccefs  under  Philip  the  Fair.  The  Normans  were 
the  firft  to  mutiny,  and  having  fecured  the  afliftance  of  the  prelates  and  ba- 
rons, they  obtained  a  decree  of  the  ftates,  purporting  that  no  import  fhould  in 
future  be  levied  without  their  confent,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  unlefs 
in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity. 

Philip,  having  afTembled  his  forces,  marched  from  Saint-Quintin,  and  pitch- 
ed his  camp  at  Vironfofle,  at  a  Ihort  diftance  from  that  of  the  Englifli.  He 
was  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  princes  and  nobles ;  the  chief  of  thefe 
were  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  Scotland  and  Navarre  ;  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  Lorraine  and  Athens  ;  the  count  of  Alencon,  brother  to 
the  king  ;  the  count  of  Hainault  (who  had  left  the  Englifli  army  the  inftant 
they  fct  foot  on  the  French  territories,  and  joined  Philip,  with  five  hundred 
lances.)  The  counts  of  Flanders,  Bar,  Foreft,  Foix,  Armagnac,  Auvergne, 
Longueville,  Etampes,  Vendome,  Harcourt,  Saint-Pol,  Guynes,  Boulogne, 
Roufly,  Dammartin,  Valentinois,  Auxerre,  Sancerre,  Geneva  and  Dreux. — 
Thefe  princes  and  noblemen  were  attended  by  aconfiderable  number  of  knights 
and  efquires.  The  army  was  formed  in  three  divifions,  each  of  which  con- 
tained fifteen  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty  thoufand  infantry.  A  general 
"engagement  was  daily, expecfled  to  take  place;  but  the Englifh  monarch — whofe 
forces  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  French^— was  averfe  from  en- 
gaging onfuch  unequal  terms  ;  and  Philip  being  unwilling  to  run  any  unnecefla- 
ry  hazard,  the  two  armies  lay  oppofite  to  each  other  for  feveral  days  without 
coming  to  aftion  ;  and  after  mutual  defiances  had  paffed  between  them,  Ed- 
ward at  length  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  fent  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters*. 

Although  the  conduft  of  the  count  of  Haina.ult  was  fuch  as  fhould  have  fa- 
tisfied  Philip,  yet  that  monarch  could  never  forget  that  he  had  once  enlifted 
imder  the  banners  of  his  rival.  RejeAing  the  fuggeftioqs  of  policy  gnd  the 
dictates  of  juftice,  he  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  ravage  the  territories  of 
the  count ;  and  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  the  moft  rigorous  fcrupulofity. — 
The  count,  therefore,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  a  difpofition  friendly  to  the 
French,  was  now  compelled,  in  his  own  defence,  to  join  the  adverfe  army  ; 

*  Froiflard,  I.  i,  c.  41,  42,  43.  Heming.  p.  307,  |02,  Walfing.  p.  145, 
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he  fent  a  defiance  to  the  king  by  the  Abbot  Thibaut  de  St.  Crepni,  to  which 
Philip  replied,  that  his  nephew  the  count  of  Hainault  was  a  madman.-  The  count 
revenged  himfelf  for  the  king's  injuftice,  by  the  capture  of  Aubenton  in  Tiera- 
che,  which  he  reduced  to  allies  ;  Mauberfontaine,  Aubeceuit,  Seigny,  and  fe- 
veral  other  towns  and  villages,  experienced  a  fimilar  fate,  while  the  open 
country  was  ravaged,  and  the  inhabitants  fubjecfledto  every  fpecies  of  violence 
and  outrage.  The  French  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  cruifed  off  the  Englilli 
ports,  and  intercepted  all  the  vefTels  that  failed  from  thence  ;  one  large  fhip  in 
particular,  called  the  Saint-Chriftopher,  laden  with  wool  for  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  deemed  a  valuable  prize. 

Philip,  anxious  to  fecure  the  Flemings  in  his  intcreft,  offered  to  give  up 
certain  fums,  which,  by  the  lafl  treaty,  they  had  engaged  to  pay  him,  and 
likewife  to  procure  the  refl oration  of  feveral  of  their  privileges*  ;  but  mindful 
of  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained,  they  were  neither  to  be  moved  by  promifes 
nor  threats.  He  then  complained  to  the  pope,  who  attacked  the  Flemings 
with  all  the  thunders  of  the  church  ;  and  the  excommunication  he  pronounced 
againfl  them  was  fo  pofitive  and  terrible,  that  no  one  dared  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice.  The  Flemings,  alarmed,  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  England,  who 
told  them  not  to  be  frightened,  for  the  firit  time  he  crofTed  the  fea  he  would 
carry  over  with  him  plenty  of  Englifti  priefts,  who  would  fay  mals  for  them 
in  fpite  of  the  pope. 

D'Artevelle,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Flemings,  having  made  an  incurfioH 
into  the  Tournefis,  the  earls  of  Salilbury  and  Suffolk  left  Ypres,  where  they 
were  in  garrifon,  with  a  view  to  join  him ;  but  they  -were  furprifed  on  the 
road,  and  taken  prifoners  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrifon  of  Lille. 

A.  D.  1340.]  The  king  being  apprized  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  Edward,  for  a  fecond  invafion  of  his  dominions,  increafed  the  fleet  which 
was  deffined  to  intercept  him  to  four  hundred  fail.  He  gave  orders  to  his  ad- 
mirals to  cruife  off  the  Flemifh  ports,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  debarcation  of 
the  Englifh  ;  adding,  that  if  Edward  fhould  effeft  a  landing  through  their 
mifmanagement,  their  heads  fhould  pay  for  their  negleft. 

"When  the  Englifh  monarch  had  completed  his  preparations,  he  failed  from 
Orwell,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  June,  1340,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  fail.  The  next  day  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  off  Sluys,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  for  action.  The  manoeuvre  of  the  Englifh  to  gain  the  wind 
of  the  enemy,  and  have  the  fun  on  their  backs,  was  afcribed  by  the  French  to 
fear,  a  circumftance  which  fhows  their  extreme  ignorance  of  maritime  affairs — 
but  they  foon  changed  their  opinion  when  they  faw  them  bearing  down  upon, 
them  on  full  fail.  This  acT:ion  was  the  feverefl  that  had  been  fought  fmce  the 
«9mmenccment  of  the  monarchy ;  though  the   French  had   a  fuperiority  of 

*  Froiffard,  Chron,  de  FlanA 
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numbers,  the  Englifh  had  the  advantage  of  being  commanded  by  an  intrepid 
monarch,  who,  in  the  difpofition  of  his  fleet,  difplaycd  all  the  fliill  and  fore- 
fight  of  an  experienced  captain,  and,  ever  foremoft  in  the  pofl  of  danger, 
evinced  all  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  a  hei'o.  Animated  by  the  example 
of  fuch  a  leader,  the  Englifh  fought  with  more  than  ufual  intrepidity — 'The 
French  long  oppofed  them  with  equal  courage,  and  the  aftion  had  continued 
for  a  confiderable  time,  without  any  decifive  advantage  on  either  fide  ;  when 
the  Flemings  defcrying  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  harbours,  and  brought 
a  reinforcement  to  the  Englifli*,  which,  coming  unexpectedly,  had  a  greater 
cfFedlthan  could  have  been  fuppofed  from  its  power  and  numbers. 

The  French  hiftorianst  acknowledge  the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and 
ninetv  fhips,  in  this  aftion  ;  but  the  Englifht  make  the  fhips  that  were  taken 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty ,  But  admitting  the  lofs  to  be  exaggerated  on 
one  fide,  anddiminifiied  on  the  other — which  is  probably  the  cafe — the  vidlory 
was  fplendid  and  decifive.  This  misfortune  was  afcribed  by  the  French  to  the 
mifunderftanding  which  prevailed  between  the  three  admirals,  Kyriel,  Barbe- 
vere,  and  Bahuchet ;  the  laft  of  whom,  having  been  killed  in  the  adlion,  was, 
by  the  orders  of  Edward,  fufpended  on  a  maft,  in  revenge  for  the  depreda- 
tions he  had  committed  on  the  Englifh  coafl:s||. 

The  day  afi;er  the  aiftion,  Edward  entered  the  harbour  of  Sluys  in  triumph, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  an  alliance  oftenfive  and  defenfive 
was  concluded  between  the  flates  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault§.  Early 
in  the  month  of  July,  the  Englifh  monarch  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  which  he  led  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  while 
Robert  of  Artois,  with  forty  thoufand  Flemings,  laid  fiege  to  Saint  Omer. — 
But  the  Flemifli  troops,  chiefly  confifting  of  tradefmen  and'manufafturers 
wholly  unufed  to  arms,  were  routed  by  a  judicious  fally  of  the  garrifon,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  ;  four  thoufand  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  reft  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that,  notwithftanding  the  exertions 
of  their  gallant  commander,  they  could  never  more  be  brought  to  appear  in 
the  field.  The  attempts  of  Edward,  thoagh  lefs  inglorious,  were  not  more 
fuccefsful.  For  the  gratification  of  his  Flemifh  allies,  he  had,  the  preceding 
year,  engaged  to  lay  fiege  to  Tournay,  then  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities 
in  Flanders,  containing  above  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  all  well-afFefted  to 
Philip  ;  about  the  end  of  July,  therefore,  he  fixed  his  camp  before  the  place. 
The  garrifon  was  numerous  and  well-appointed  j  the  governor,  Godemar  du. 
Fay,  a  man  of  courage  and  experience  ;  and  the  troops  were  farther  animated 
by  the  exhortations  and  example  of  the  count  of  Eu,  conftable  of  France,  who, 
with  many  others  of  the  French  nobility,  had  tlirown  himfelf  into  the  town,  on 
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the  firfl:  news  of  its  being  invefted.  The  Englifli  monarch,  by  this  means,  ex- 
perienced fo  vigorous  a  refiftance,  that  he  foon  found  the  neceflity  of  conver- 
ting the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  having  afTembled  his 
forces  in  Artois,  marched  from  Arras,  and  encamped  on  the  plains  between 
Lille  and  Douay  ;  he  foon,  however,  changed  his  fituation,  and,  in  order  to 
be  hearer  the  enemy,  pafTed  the  bridge  of  Bovines,  and  advanced  within  two 
leagues  of  Tournay. 

The  king  of  England,  perpetually  haraffed  by  the  French  troops,  and  vex- 
ed at  the  fmall  progrefs  he  had  hitherto  made,  fent  a  herald  to  Philip,  daring 
him  to  decide  their  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  fingle  combat, 
or  by  an  aftion  of  an  hundred  againfl  an  hundred,  or  by  a  general  engage- 
m.ent  ;  but  Philip  replied,  in  a  manner  equally  decent  and  dignified,  that 
though  it  ill  became  a  vaffal  to  challenge  his  fuperior  lord,  yet  he  was  willing 
to  wave  that  confideration  ;  and  if  Edward  would,  in  order  to  render  the 
terms  equal,  ftake  the  kingdom  of  England  againfl:  that  of  France,  he  would 
readily  meet  him  hand  to  hand. 

"When  things  were  in  this  fituation,  and  the  fiege  of  Tournay  had  continued 
about  two  months,  a  powerful  mediatrix  appeared  to  prevent  the  farther  effu- 
fion  of  blood.  This  was  Jane,  countefs-dowager  of  Hainault,  mother-in-law  to 
Edward,  and  fifl:er  to  Philip,  who  had  retired  to  the  monaflery  of  Fontenelles  j 
IfTuing  from  lier  facred  retreat,  fhe  employed  all  her  pious  efforts  to  allay  thofe 
violent  animofities  which  prevailed  between  perfons  fo  nearly  related  to  her, 
and  to  each  other.  Philip  was  apprehenfive  that  the  city  of  Tournay  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  and  was,  moreover,  actuated  by  that  prudent  policy 
which  had  hitherto  led  him  to  avoid  an  action  ;  wliile  Edward,  on  his  fide,  began 
to  dread  a  want  of  provifions,  and  to  {\i£pe{i  the  fidelity  of  his  allies*  ;  fo  that 
the  propofals  of  the  countefs  were  favourably  received  by  either  monarch.  A 
ceflation  of  arms  for  three  days  was  firft  agreed  on  ;  and  a  truce  was  afterward 
concluded,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1340,  for  nine  months,  by  which 
both  parties  were  left  in  pofleflion  of  their  prefent  acquifitions,  and  all  farther 
hofliilities  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guienne,  and  even  in  Scotland,  were  imme- 
diately fiiopped.  A  negociation  was  foon  after  opened  at  Arras,  nnder  the  me- 
diation of  the  pope's  legates  ;  but  Edward  infilling  that  his  French  dominions 
Ihould  be  freed  from  all  claims  of  feudal  fuperiority,  and  Philip  refufing  to  treat 
till  that  prince  had  laid  afide  the  title  and  arms  of  king  of  France,  and  i-enounced 
all  pretenfions  to  the  French  crown,  the  negociations  were  rendered  fruitlefs-, 
and  all  the  commiflloners  could  effecT:  was  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  in  the  year  I342t. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Englifii,  the  king  hafliened  to  reward  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  citizens  of  Tournay,  by  the  refi:oration  of  their  ancient  laws 

'  Le  Gendre,  torn,  ii,  p.  469.  i  Rymer,  t.  v.  p.  242— Z5 1—266,    Froiffard,  I.  i.  c,  64, ' 
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and  privileges,  and  by  giving  them  the  power  of  chufing  their  own  governor. 
At  the  fame  time  he  found  means  to  detach  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
from  the  intereffc  of  England,  by  promifing  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Holy  See. 
That  prince  accordingly  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  late 
trace,  which  had  been  concluded  without  his  participation,  to  inform  Edward 
that  he  now  conceived  himfelf  to  be  releafed  from  all  his  engagements  ;  in  con- 
fequence  whereof,  he  recalled  the  title  which  he  had  formerly  conferred  on  him, 
of  '  Vicar  of  the  Empire.' 

A.  D.  1341.3  As  the  king  of  England  laboured  at  this  time  under  a  compli- 
cation of  difappointments,  both  foreign  and  domellic ;  haraffed  by  his  prelates 
and  nobles  at  home  ;  forfaken  by  his  allies  on  the  continent  ;  perplexed  at  the 
failure  of  his  firft  expedition  againft  France  ;  and  fomewhat  moved — it  is  to  be 
hoped — ^with  the  injufticeof  his  pretenfions  on  that  kingdom,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
fume  that  he  was  inclined  to  relinquifh  a  claim  he  was  unable  to  enforce.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  intervention  of  an  unexpefted  occurrence,  by  furnilhing  him 
witli  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Philip  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  with  lefs 
expence,  and  a  fairer  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  revived  his  ambitious  hopes,  and 
gave  his  enterprifing  genius  a  full  fcope  for  exertion. 

John  the  Third,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  fucceeded  his  father  Arthur  the 
Second,  perceiving  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health,  beneath  the  weight  of  yeai^s, 
and  the  prefTure  of  infirmities,  and  having  no  iffue,  was  anxious,  during  his  life, 
fo  to  fettle  his  dominions,  as  effectually  to  obviate  the  dangers  attending  a  dis- 
puted fucceflion .  His  younger  brother,  Guy,  count  of  Penthievre,  had  left 
only  one  daughter,  named  Jane,  whofe  title  was  thought,  by  John,  preferable 
to  that  of  the  count  of  Montfort,  who,  being  his  brother  by  a  fccond  marriage, 
was  male  heir  to  tlie  principality.  This  preference  arofe  from  the  right  of  fe- 
male fucceiiion,  which  was  eflabliflied  in  the  duchy,  and  to  which  the  family  of 
John  had  been  indebted  for  their  elevation .  But  forefeeing  that  Montfort  would 
be  induced  to  affert  his  claim,  unlefs  that  of  his  niece  was  fecured  by  fome  pow- 
erful alliance,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ftates  of  Brittany  hernarried  Jane 
to  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  to  Philip,  by  his  mother  Margaret  of  Valois,  filler 
to  that  monarch  ;  and  all  his  vaffals,  even  Montfort  himfelf,  fwore  fealty  to 
Charles  and  his  confort,  as  their  future  fovereigns.  But  on  the  death  of  John,, 
who  died  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  on  his  return  from  Flanders,  (whither  he  had 
attended  tlie  king)  to  his  own  dominions,  the  count  of  Montfort  alTerted  his  own 
right  to  the  fucceiiion,  and  declared  his  determination  to  enforce  it.  While 
Charles  of  Blois  was  attending  the  court  of  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  perfor- 
ming homage  and  receiving  inveftiture,  Montfort,  either  by  force  or  intrigue, 
got  polTeffion  of  Nantes,  where  the  treafures  of  the  late  duke  were  kept,  and 
tliere  caufed  liimfelf  to  be  declared  heir  to  his  brother's  dominions,  and  lawful 
'  fovereign  of  Brittany.     He  then  fummoned  all  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and 
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the  chief  nobles  of  the  duchy,  to  fwear  fealty  and  to  do  homage  to  him*.  He 
repaired,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Limoges,  where  he  found  fome  confiderable  fums 
which  had  been  depofited  there  by  Jolin.  Returning  to  Nantes,  on  the  day  he 
had  appointed  for  receiving  the  oaths  of  the  nobility  and  commons,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  but  a  fingle  nobleman,  Henry  de  Leon,  willing  to  acknow- 
-le'dge  his  authorityt.  Still  undifmayed,  he  purfued  his  plan  withfpirit  and  per- 
feverance,  and  applying  the  treafiires  he  had  feized  to  the  collecTrion  of  troops, 
he  foon  reduced  Breft,  Rennes,  Hennebonne,  Auray,  and  feveral  other  towns 
of  inferior  note. 

Senfible,  however,  that,  notwithftanding  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts,  he 
fhould  be  unable  to  preferve  his  acquifitions  againft  a  majority  of  the  Bretons, 
(combined  with  the  whole  power  of  Philip,  who  was  preparing  to  fupport  the 
claims  of  his  nephew)  without  fome  potent  ally,  he  caft  his  eyes  on  the  king  of 
England,  who,  from  inclination  and  ability,  he  conceived,  was  moft  likely  to 
fecond  his  defigns.  He  therefore  m.ade  a  voyage  to  England,  under  pretence  of 
folicitingthe  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  had  devolved  to  him  by  his  brother's 
death  ;  and  there  offering  to  do  homage  to  Edward,  (as  king  of  France,)  for 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he  propofed  a  ftrift  alliance  for  the  fupport  of  their 
miutual  pretenfionst.  Edward  had  indeed  acknowledged,  during  the  life  of 
John,  the  validity  of  his  niece's  claim,  by  afldng  her  in  marriage  for  his  bro- 
ther ;  but,  ftricken  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  connexion  with 
Montfort,  he  facrificed  all  other  confiderations  to  the  profpeft  of  prefcnt  emo- 
lument ;  and  thus  a  treaty  was  immediately  concluded  between  the  two  princes, 
who,  though  their  pleas  with  regard  to  the  preference  of  male  or  female  fuc- 
celTion  were  dircftly  oppofite  became  intimately  conneiil:ed  by  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  human  ties — the  bond  of  mutual  intereft. 

The  fame  oppofition  of  claims,  however,  prevailed  between  Philip  and 
Charles  of  Blois  ;  fince  the  firfl  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  exclufion 
of  the  female  line,  while  the  pretenfions  of  the  lafl  were  founded  on  the  right 
of  women  to  fucceed  to  the  government.  But  this  difference  arofe  folely  from 
the  different  cnftoms  which  obtained  in  Brittany  and  France  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
Salic  law  was  in  force  ;  in  the  former,  the  right  of  reprefentation,  or  heredita- 
ry right  was  eftabliflied.  The  king,  having  taken  the  advice  of  his  peers  on 
the  fubjeft,  fummoned  Montfort  to  appear,  in  order  that  his  claim  to  the  du- 
chy might  be  fully  inveftigated.  He  was  weak  enough  to  obey  the  citation, 
and  repair  to  Paris,  attended  by  four  hundred  nobles  of  Brittany.  The  re- 
ception he  experienced  convinced  him  that  his  caufe  was  prejudged  ;  after  a 
reproof  from  Philip  for  his  late  conduiTt,  he  received  an  order  not  to  leave  Pa- 
ri? before  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight.     Fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 

•  Rymer,  vol,  ii,  f  FroifTauU        J  Ibid,  1.  i.  c.  65 ;  D'Argentre  Hift.  de  Bret.  i.  x.  c.  41. 1,  xi, 
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had  imprudently  cxpofed  himfelf,  by  accepting  a/)  enemy  for  a  judge,  he  re- 
folved  to  enibrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  efFed:ing  his  efcape.  For  fome  days 
he  diffembled  his  fears  with  Ikill  and  fuccefs,  and  difplayed  a  full  confidence 
in  the  jultice  of  his  caufe  ;  then  fuddenly  feigning  an  illnefs,  he  left  Paris  in 
the  night,   and  Philip  was  ignorant  of  his  evaiion  till  he  had  reached  Nantes. 

The  king  enraged  with  Montfort  for  having  eluded  his  vigilance,  and  efca- 
ped  the  fnare  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  rejefted  his  application  for  a  delay, 
and  haftened  the  termination  of  the  caufe.  On  the  feventh  of  September,  1341, 
the  court  of  peers  accordingly  pronounced  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Charles 
of  Blois  ;  and  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  tke  king's  eldefl  fon,  im- 
mediately entered  Brittany,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  fentence  into  exe- 
cution. Accompanied  by  Charles,  he  marched  to  Angers,  where  the  troops 
had  alTembled,  and  where  he  was  met  by  the  count  of  Alencon,  brother  to 
Philip  ;  the  count  of  Blois  ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
with  his  brother,  James  of  Bourbon  ;  the  count  of  Penthievre ;  Lewis  d'Ef- 
pagne  ;  the  count  of  Eu,  conftable  of  France  ;  the  vifcount  of  Rohan,  and  ma- 
ny other  noblemen.  After  the  reduftion  of  Chantoceaux,  the  army  laid  fiege 
to  Nantes,  which,  though  able  to  make  a  vigorous  refiflance,  was  delivered, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  citizens,  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
took  Montfort  prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
tower  of  the  Louvre. 

This  important  controverfy  now  appeared  to  be  decided,  and  the  pretenfions 
of  Montfort  to  be  wholly  deflroyed  j  but  his  affairs  were  unexpecftedly  retrieved 
by  the  magnanimity  of  his  confort.  Jane,  countefs  of  Montfort,  and  lifter  to 
the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  heroines  that  ever  ftood  for- 
ward in  the  lift  of  fame,  was  roufed  by  the  unfortunate  captivity  of  her  hus- 
band, from  the  domeftic  occupations  to  which  hitherto  fhe  had  folely  confined 
her  attention  ;  and,  aiftuated  by  the  fierceft  ardour  of  conjugal  afFeft ion,  joined 
to  a  fpirit  of  patrlotifm,  that  would  have  dignified  the  breaft  of  a  Cato,  coura- 
geoufly  undertook  to  fupply  the  place  of  her  lord,  and  to  avert  the  misfor- 
tunes which  threatened  her  family.  "When  fhe  received  the  fatal  intelligence, 
inftead  of  giving  way  to  defpair,  the  failing  of  weak  minds,  flie  inftantly  aC- 
fembled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  fhe  then  refided,  and  taking  her  in- 
fant fon  in  her  ai-ms,  conjured  them  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  laft  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  fovereigns.  She  expatiated  on  the  refources  that  were  ftill 
to  be  derived  from  the  powerful  afTiftance  of  England,  and  entreated  them  to 
make  one  daring  effort  againft  an  ufurper,  who,  being  allied  to  France,  would 
facrifice  their  ancient  liberty  as  the  price  of  her  affiftance.  In  fliort,  flie  ha- 
rangued them  in  a  ftrain  at  once  fo  bold,  and  fo  pathetic,  that  it  fpoke  to  their 
hearts,  infpired  them  with  a  portion  of  her  own  enthufiaftic  ardour,  and  im- 
pelled them  to  declare  they  would  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  defence 
•f  her  family.     The  countefs  having  made  a  progrefs  through   all  the  other 
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fortreffes  of  the  duchy,  reduced  them  to  the  adoption  of  fimilar  fentiments  ; 
fhe  vifited  all  the  garrifons,  encouraged  them  by  her  exhortations ;  provided 
them  with  every  necelTary  article  of  fuflenance  ;  and  concerted  the  proper  plans 
of  defence.  After  fhe  had  fecured  the  whole  province  againft  furprife,  fhe 
Ihut  herfelf  up  in  Hennebonne,  where  flie  waited  with  impatience  for  the  arri- 
val of  thofe  fuccours  which  the  Englifh  monarch  had  promifed  to  fend  her. 
Meanwhile,  fhe  fent  her  fon  over  to  England,  not  only  with  a  view  to  put  him 
in  a  place  of  fafety,  but  to  engage  Edward,  by  fuch  a  pledge,  to  embrace  with 
zeal  the  interefts  of  her  family. 

A.  D.  1342.]  The  feafon  for  aftion  had  fcarcely  commenced,  when  Charles 
of  Blois  opened  the  campaign,  in  full  expeftation  of  Ihortly  terminating  a  war, 
that  was  only  fupported  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  woman.  He  firft  laid  fiege 
to  Rennes,  which  the  countefs  had  entrufted  to  the  care  of 'William  de  Cadou- 
dal  ;  and  as  the  expetfted  reinforcement  from  England  was  delayed  by  contrary 
winds,  the  inhabitants  revolted  againft  the  governor,  and  furrendered  the 
town.  Charles  next  proceeded  to  Hennebonne,  where  the  brave  countefs  com- 
manded in  perfon.  This  was  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  Brittany,  and  the  gar- 
rifon,  actuated  by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  incomparable  heroine, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  countefs  herfelf  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  ;  affaults  the  moft  violent  and  inceffant  fhe  fuftained  without  fhrink- 
ing  ;  clad  in  complete  armour,  fhe  ftood  foremoft  on  the  breach,  and  repelled 
with  irrefiftible  courage  all  the  attacks  of  Charles  ;  with  aftive  vigilance  fhe 
fiew  from  poft  to  poft,  and  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  her  troops, 
flie  difplayed  a  degree  of  fldll  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experi- 
enced general. 

Perceiving  one  day  that  the  befiegers,  occupied  in  a  general  attack,  had  left 
their  camp  unguarded,  fhe  immediately  fallied  forth  by  a  poftern,  with  a  body 
of  five  hundred  horfe  ;  fet  fire  to  their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines  ;  and  cre- 
ated fo  univerfal  an  alarm,  that  the  enemy  defifted  from  the  affault,  in  order 
to  cut  off  her  communication  with  the  town.  Finding  herfelf  intercepted,  flie 
inftantly  took  her  refolution,  and  gallopped  off  towards  Auray,  which  place  flie 
reached  in  fafety.  Five  days  after,  fhe  returned  with  her  little  army,  cut  her 
way  through  a  part  of  the  camp,  and  entered  the  town  in  triumph. 

At  length,  however,  fo  many  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  by  the  reitera- 
ted attacks  of  the  befiegers,  that  the  place  was  deemed  no  longer  tenable  ;  and 
the  blQiop  of  Leon,  in  fpite  of  the  prayers  and  remonftrances  of  the  countefs, 
had  determined  to  capitulate.  He  was  accordingly  engaged  in  a  conference 
with  Cliarles  of  Blois,  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  the  terms,  when  the  countefs, 
v/lio  had  afceuded  to  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  tower,  and  was  cafting  an  eager  look 
towards  the  fca,  defci'ied  a  fleet  at  a  diftance.  She  inftantly  ran  into  the  ftreet, 
jmd  exclaimed,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy — ^"  Succours,  fuccours  !  The  Englifh 
{'  fuccours  1  No  capitulation  !"     Nor  was  fJie  miftaken ;  the  Englifli  fleet,  ibpiJ 
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after,  entered  the  harbour  ;  and  the  troops  (which  confifted  of  a  body  of  hea- 
vy-armed cavahy,  and  fix  thouiand  archers,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Manny,  one  of  tlie  bravelt  captahis  of  England)  being  landed,  immediate- 
ly fallied  from  the  city,  and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  which  was  once 
m.ore  reduced  to  aflies,  after  a  great  number  of  thofe  v/ho  defended  it  had  been 
put  to  the  fword.  On  Sir  V*/alter's  return  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  "  The 
"  countefs,"  fays  Froiffard,  went  forth  from  the  palace  to  meet  him  with  a  joyful 
"  countenance,  and  kiiTed  him  and  his  companions  two  or  three  times,  like  a 
"  valiant  lady." 

Lev/is.d'Efpagne,  who  had  been  left  by  Charles  of  Blois  to  continue  thefiege 
of  Hennebcnne,  while  he  himfelf  went  to 'inveft  Auray*,  deeming  it  imprudent, 
after  the  check  he  had  received,  to  remain  any  longer  before  a  place,  which  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifh  had  rendered  impregnable,  decamped  in  a  few  days, -and 
took  polTefllon  of  Dinant  and  Guerande,  With  ibme  veilels  which  he  found  in 
thofe  parts  he  committed  depredations  on  the  coafb  of  Brittany,  and,  landing  a 
part  of  his  troops,  laid  wafte  the  environs  of  Quimperlay.  But,  being  purfu- 
ed  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  foldiers  whom  he  had  left  to^guard  the  velfels 
were  maffacred,  and  his  fiiips  deflroyed;  and  the  Englifli  general  then  landing 
his  troops,  met  with  Lewis  d'Efpagne  returning  to  the  fea-fide,  when  a  defperate 
aftion  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated  ;  Lewis,  however, 
by  an  uncommon  exertion  of  valour,  made  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and, 
feizing  a  fmall  vefTel  that  lay  clofe  to  the  fhore,  eftefted  his  efcape  in  fight  of  the 
Englifh  fleet,  which  in  vain  attempted  to  purfue  him. 

But  thefe  gallant  achievements,  and  partial  victories,  rather  tended  to  pro- 
long than  to  terminate  the  war,  which  now  raged,  with  extended  fury,  through- 
out the  duchy  of  Brittany.  The  countefs  of  Montfort  applied  to  the  Englifh 
monarch  for  farther  affiftance,  which  Edward  promifed  to  fend  her  asfoon  as  the 
fituation  of  his  affairs  would  permit  him  ;  in  the  mean  time  he  advifed  her  to 
procure,  if  polSble,  a  ceffation  of  arms.  The  Britifh  nobles,  on  either  fide, 
willingly  acceded  to  the  propofal  fhe  caufed  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  conftrained  to  accept  it.  ' 

The  countefs  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to  repair  to  London  ;  fhe  could 
not  have  chofen  a  more  propitious  moment  for  her  voyage,  fince  fhe  arrived  at 
the  very  time  when  the  truce  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  was  on  the  point  of  expiring!.  Edward,  burning  with  im- 
patience to  renew  the  war,  immediately  granted  her  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment under  Robert  of  Artois,  which  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  forty-five 
fliips.  In  their  voyage  they  were  met  by  a  French  fleet  off  Guernfey,  comman- 
ded by  Lewis  d'Efpagne.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  countefs  dil^ 
played  her  ufual  courage,  charging  the  enemy  fwbrd  in  hand  j  but  the  hoftile 

•  Argcntre.  +  Froiffard  ;  Argentre. 
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fleets,  after  a  fiiarp  action,  which  continued  till  night,  werefeparated  by  a  florin 
which  drove  tlie French  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  carried  the  Englilh  into  the 
river  at  Hennebonne. 

Robert  of  Artois,  as  foon  as  he  had  landed  his  troops,  formed  the  fiege  of 
Vannes,  which  was  taken  by  allault,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  ■well  as  the  garri- 
Ibn,  were  put  to  the  fword.  The  four  noblemen,  to  v.'hom  the  defence  off 
the  town  had  been  entrufled,  efcaped  the  general  maflTacre,  and,  in  order  to' 
wipe  out  the  difgrace  they  had  incurred,  they  collefted  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  and,  returning  to  Vannes,  attacked  the  place  with  fuch  vigour  and 
impetuofity,  that  it  was  carried  on  the  fecond  affault.  Robert  of  Artois  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  attack,  of  which  he  foon  after  died  at  fea,  on  his  return' 
to  London*,  "  elleemed,"  fays  le  Gendret,  "  by  the  Englilh,,  but  detefted  by 
the  French." 

Edward  now  undertook  in  perfon  the  defence  of  the  countefs  of  Montfort  ;; 
and,  having  failed  from  Sandwich  on  the  fifth  of  Oftober,  landed  at  Morbian,. 
near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thaufand  men.  With  this  force,  in- 
confiderable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French,  he  imprudently  commen- 
ced four  important  fiegest  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  of  Vannes,  of  Nantes,  of 
Rennes,  and  of  Dinant..  By  this  divifion  of  his  troops,  all  his  efibrts  were 
feeble,  and,  confequently,  unfuccefsful  ;  and,  by  that  means,  he  afforded  time  ta 
his  enemies  for  making  every  neceffary  preparation  againft  him.  Charles  of 
Blois  had  fiiut  himfelf  up  in  Nantes  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, who  foon  entered  Brittany,,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men.  When. 
Edward  was  apprifed  of  his  approach,  he  recalled  his  ti-oops  from  Dinant,  which 
they  had  taken  and  facked,  and  coUedled  his  whole  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Van- 
nes. Thither  the  duke  of  Normandy  marched  to  attack  him  ;  but,  finding  that 
he  had  ftrongly  entrenched  his  camp,  he  contented  himfelf  with  following  his= 
example,  and  the  two  armies  remained  in  that  fituation  till  winter.  Edward 
was  now  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  flrong  garrifon  on  one  fide,  and  a  fuperior 
army  on  the  other  ;  that  army  too,  was  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  while  he- 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  draw  a  precarious  fubuflance  from  England.;  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  he  willingly  acceeded  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  the 
cardinals  of  Paleftine  and  Frefcati,  who  interpofed  their  good  offices,  and  effec- 
ted a  truce  of  three  years  between  the  twomonarclis  and  their  refpeftive  allies. 
By  the  articles  of  this  truce,  a  mutual  releafe  of  prifoners  was  to  take  place;, 
and  all  the  towns  and,  fortreffes  in  Brittany,  and  elfewhtre,  v^ere  to  remain  in^ 
the  hands  of  their  prefent  poffeffors,  except  the  city  of  Vannes,  which  was  toi 
be  fequeflered,  during  the  truce,  in  the  hands  of  the  lepates,  who  were  after- 
wards to  deliver  it  to   whorafoevcr  they    plealcd||'.     The  kings  of  France  andi 

*  Froiflard,  1,  i,  c.  94.         +  Tom.  ii.  p.  471.         J:  .Argentre  :  Froiflard  :  Villaret.         ||  Rjmer,  vol.,Vi. 
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England,  with  feveral  of  their  chief  noblity,  took  the  moft  folemn  oaths  that 
tlie  treaty  fliould  be  rigidly  oblerved. 

A.  D.  1343,  1344-3  The  folemnity  of  tlie  engagement,  however,  proved  in- 
fuflicient  to  enforce  its  obfervance  ;  and  but  afhorc  time  elapfed,  befoie  frequent 
violations  of  the  truce  gave  rile  to  mutual  complaints.  Oliver  de  Cliflbn,  attach- 
ed to  the  party  of  Charles  of  Blois,  had  been  taken  by  the  Englifli  at  the  fiege 
of  Vannes,  and  condutT-ed  to  Rennebonne,  where  he  was  exchanged  againft  an 
Englifli  noblemen.  The  preference  which  Edvv'ard  fliewed  on  this  occalion  to 
Oliver,  over  Henry  of  Leon,  who  was  equally  defirous  of  being  exchanged, 
created  fome  doubts  of  his  fidelity.  Ke  was  accordingly  apprehended  in  Britta- 
ny, by  an  order  from  the  king,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where,  in  a  few  days, 
he  fuffered  decapitation,  without  any  previous  trial,  or  even  formal  accufation. 
At  the  fame  time,  ten  other  noblemen  of  Brittany  were  feized;  viz.  Geoffrey 
deMaleftroit;  and  his  fon  John;  John  de  Montauban  ;  Alain  de  (^edillac  ; 
Denis  Dupledis;  "William  de  Brieux,  and  two  of  his  brothers  ;  John  Mallard 
and  John  de  Senedavy.  Thefe  were  all  executed  at  Paris,  in  the  fame  m.anner 
as  Oliver  de  Cliffon,  and  their  heads  fent  into  Brittany.  Henry  de  Maleftroit, 
brother  to  Geoffrey,  was  alfo  apprehended  ;  but,  being  a  clerk,  he  was  delivered 
over  to  the  ecclefiaftical  judge,  who,  obfequious  to  the  king,  condemned  him 
to  perpetual  imprifonment.  Geoffrey  of  Harcourt,  brother  to  the  count  of  that 
name,  faved  his  life  by  a  timely  evalion  ;  but  three  Norman  knights — -William 
Bacon,  the  Lord  of  Roche-TefTon,  and  Richard  de  Terfy,  being  accufed  of. 
having  favoured  his  efcape,  were  beheaded,  and  their  heads  were  lent  to  Saint- 
Lo  in  the  Cotentin.  Thefe  fanguinary  executions,  for  unknown  crimes,  dif- 
fiifed  tei-ror  and  conflernation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  nobility  could  not 
behold,  without  indignation,  Co  many  of  their  equals  fentenced  to  die,  on  vague 
accufations.of  treafon,  unfupported  by  proof,  and  without  the  obfervance  of 
thofe  previous  forms  for  afcertaining  their  guilt,  which  the  laws  required  to  be 
obferved  towards  the  lo weft  and  moft  abandoned  criminals.  The  people  were 
loud  in  their  cenfures ;  and  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  of  Philip  became  the  fub- 
je£l  of  univerfal  reprobation,  as  juft  as  it  was  general.  From  this  time,  a  vifi- 
ble  change  in  his  temper  was  remarked;  he  appeared  reftlefs,.  gloomy,  andfuA 
picious  ;  and,  believing  himfelf  to  be  furrounded  by  traitors,  the  fmalleft  cir-r 
cumftance  excited  his  miftruft,-and  fervcd  as  a  pretext  for  exertions  of  cruelty 
and  revenge. 

Edward  complained  of  this  feverlty  to  the  nobles  of  Brittany,  as  an  infi-ac^ 
tion  of  the  truce  ;  but,  as  they  were  profeffedly  attached  to  the  party  of  Charles 
of  Blois,  their  execution,  however  unjuft,  could  not  poffibiy  be  confldered  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty.  As  the  Englilh  monarch,  however,  was  inclined  to  re- 
new the  war,  he  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his  fele<n:ion  of  circumftances  for 
the  juftif] cation  of  his  conduft.  He  threatened  to  retaliate  the  cruelty  exerted 
on  Oliver  de  Cliffon,  on  Henry  de  Leon,  who  was  his  prilbner  3  but,  being  diii 
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fuaded  from  following  fo  bad   an  example,  hccontented  himfelf  with  exafting 
from  that  nobleman  a  promife  to  repair  to  the  court  of  France,  and  tell  Philip, 
that,  as  he  had  violated  the  truce  by  the  execution.of  the  nobles  of  Brittany,  he, 
from  that  day,  confidered  himas  his  enemy,  and  would  treat  him  as  fuch.     On 
this  condition,  which  he  faithfully  fulfilled,  three- fourths  of  his  ranfom    w^ere 
remitted,  and  he  was  reftored  to  liberty  on  paying  only  ten   thoufand  livres. 
A.  D.  1345. 3     VVhen  the  king   of  England   hacl  thus  publifhed  his  reafons 
foi'  renewing. the  war  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  diipatched  a  fmall 
force  into  Brittany,  under  the  conduft  of  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  to  affift  and 
encourage  the  gallant  countefs  of  Montfort,  and  her  adherents  ;  and  then  fent 
an  army  into  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle,  the  earl   of  Derby, 
for  the  defence  of  that  province.     The  French  governor,  the  count  of  Lifle- 
Jourdain,  immediately  affembled  his  troops  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  counts  of 
Comminges,  Perigord,  Carmain,  Villemur,  Valentinois,  Mirande,  Duras,    and 
la  Borde  ;  the  vifcount   of  Chatillon  ;  the    lords  of  Pincornet,  Chateau-Neuf, 
and  D'Eftain,  and  by  many  othei'S  of  the  nobility,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  Bcrge- 
rac,   a  ftrong  port  on  the  t)ordogne,'  in  order  to  oppofe  the  paUage  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  Perigord.     But,  after  two  attacks,  con- 
dufted  with  equal  fldll  and  fpirit,  and  doubting  his  ability  to  fuftain  a  third,  the 
governor  thought  proper  to  decamp,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  at  liberty  to  ca- 
pitulate.    This  advantage  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Perigord, 
The  count  de  Lifle,  who  had  retired  to  Reole,  having  coUefted  an  army  of 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  nowinvefted  Auberoche,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  profecuted  the  fiege  with  fuch  vigour  that  the  garri- 
fpn  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.     Derby,  apprifed  of  their  diftrefs,  mar- 
ched privately  from  Bourdeaux,  with  only  a  thoufand  cavalry ;  and,  his  approach 
being  concealed  by  a  wood,  he  took,  the  French  by  furprife,  attacked  them  with 
irrefiftible  ardour,  and  obtained  a  molt  complete  viiSlory.     Great  numbers  pe- 
riilied-in  the  aftion  ;  and  two  hundred  knights  and  ten  counts,  in  which  number 
was  the  count  of  Lille,  were  taken  prifoners.     The  lord  of  Duras,   and  Lewis 
of  Poitiers,  were  among  the  killed.     After  this  viftory  the  earl  of  Derby  redu- 
ced all  the  places  in  Guienne  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  with  thefm- 
gle  exception  of  Blay^e,  which  he  invefted  during  ten  weeks,  when  the  courage- 
ous defence  of  Guichard  de  Langle  and  William  de  Rochechouart,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town,  compelled  him  to  raife   the  fiege.     The  governor  of  Ai- 
guillon,  a  fortrefs  which,  m  thofe  times,  was  deemed  impregnable,  fnrrender- 
cd  before  he  was  attacked  ;  but  he  foon  met  with  the  puniflmient  that  was  due 
to  his  perfidy,  for,  when  he  arrived  at  Touloule,  he  was.  feized  and  hanged  by 
the  inhabitants. 

While  the  Englifli  obtained  thefe  advantages  in  Guienne,  the  war  was  carri- 
ed on  in  Brittany  with  varied  fucccfs.  In  compliance  with  the  articles  of  the- 
truce  concluded  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,,  and  their  refpcftiv®; 
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allies,  the  count'^of  Montfort  had  been  releafed  from  confinement,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  fliould  not  return  to  Brittany  till  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
Imagining,  probably,  that  Philip  had  no  right  to  impofe  this  reflri<ftion,  he  re- 
cently withdrew  from  Paris,  and  repaired  to  the  Englilh  coui-t,where,  having  clone 
homage  to  Edward  for  his  duchy,  on  the  twentietii  of  May,  1345,  he  returned 
to  the  continent  in  the  following  month  with  a  fupply  of  Englilh  troops,  which 
enabled  him  to  open  the  campaign*.  Charles  of  Blois,  in  the  mean  time,  tods 
the  town  of  Quimpercorentin,  and  put  the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out diflinftion  of  age  or  fex,  to  tlie  fword.  Among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dy- 
ing perfons,  an  infant  was  found  in  the  aims  of  its  murdered  mother,  with  its 
lips  preifed  to  the  brealt  in  fearch  of  that  nourifhment  which  was  now  mingled 
with  blood.  This  horrid  fight  dilarmed  the  ferocity  of  the  conqueror,  who 
immediately  put  a  flop  to  the  llaughter  ;  but  the  cruelty  praftifed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  though  faid  to  be  foreign  from  the  foul  of  Charles,  who  is  reprefentcd  as 
an  humane  and  generous  prince,  did  an  irreparable  injury  to  his  caufe.  Monc- 
fort  liaflened  to  retake  Ouimpercorentin,  but  was  repulfed  with  lofs ;  he  reven-^ 
ged,  however,  this  affront  by  the  reduflion  of  Dinant ;  foon  after  which  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever  at  Hennebonne,  that  put  an  end  to  his  exflencc  on  the 
twentietli  of  September.  He  left  onefon,  named  John,  whofe  interefts  the  king; 
of  England  undertook  to  fupport, 

A.  D.  1346.]  The  little  oppofition  which  the  Englifli had  hitherto  experien- 
ced was  owing  to  the  exhaufted  flate  of  the  French  treafury  5  but  Philip,  ha- 
ving at  length  remedied  this  inconvenience,  by  the  impofition  of  an  onerous 
duty  upon  fait,  he  levied  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  menf ,  which, 
marching  into  Guienne,  under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  threatened 
the  total  reduiflion  of  that  province.  The  Englilli  general,  unable  to  oppofe 
a  force  fo  fiiperior  in  the  open  field,  was  conftrained  to  adt  merely  on  the  de- 
fenlive ;  fo  tiiat  the  duke  marched  unmolefted  to  Angouleme,  which  he  imme-- 
diately  invefted.  This  place  was  commanded  by  John,  lord  Norwich,  who,  af- 
ter a  vigorous  defence,  finding  it  impoffible  to  fave  the  town,  had  recourfe  to  af 
ftratagem,  by  which  he  prevented  the  garrifon  from,  becoming  prifonersof  war,- 
He  demanded  a  pai-ley  with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who,  obferving  that  he  fup- 
pofedit  was  his  intention  to  capitulate,  "By  no  means,"  replied  Norwich^  "  but 
"  as  to-morrow  will  be  the  feaftof  the  Virgin,  for  whom  I  know.  Sir,  that  yoa 
"  as  well  as  myfelf  entertain  a  proper  degree  of  refpedt,  I  defire  a  ceflation  of 
"  arms  for  that  dajr."  The  duke,  having  iignified  his  affept  to  the  propofal,  the" 
governor  ordered  his  troops  to  prepare  their  baggage,  and,  on  the  next  day^ 
inarched  out  of  the  town,  and  advanced  towards  the  French  camp.  The  be-- 
fiegers  feeing  the  Englilh  approach,  inftantly  flew  to  arms,  vyhen  Norwich  fenJT 
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a  meflenger  to  the  duke  to  remind  him  of  his  engagement.  The  duke,  who  on 
no  occafion  could  be  prevailed  on  to  break  his  word,  exclaimed,  "-  The  gover- 
^'  nor,  I  fee,  has  outwitted  me;  lb  we  muiT:  e'en  content  ourfelves  with  obtain- 
"  ing  poiTcffion  of  the  town ;"  and  the  Englifli  were  allowed  to  pafs  through  the 
camp  unmolefted. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  now  invefted  Aiguillon,  which,  as  well  from  its  fi- 
tnation  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Lot,  as  from  the  new  fortifi- 
cations which  the  Englilh  had  recently  thrown  up,  was  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  long  refiftance.  The  attack  was  condufted  with  determined  vigour;  each 
day  four  regular  afTaults  were  given  ;  and  the  duke  of  I\^ormandy,  having  ta- 
ken a  rath  oath,  not  to  decamp  till  he  had  taken  pofTeifion  of  the  place,  fpared 
no  pains  to  reduce  it.  Four  different  bridges  were  conftrufted  over  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  immediately  deftroyed  by  the  aftive  courage  of  Sir  "Walter  Manny, 
who,  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  commanded  the  forces  in  the  town.  Every 
effort  was  exerted  that  ingenuity  could  devife,  or  valour  execute,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  Englifh  were  conftantly  under  arms,  and,  although  preffed  on  every  fide, 
.defended  themfelves  with  fuch  fldll  and  refblution,  that  the  duke  at  length  de- 
fpaii-ing  to  .fucceed  by  force,  converted  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  them  by  famine, 

Edward  apprifed  of  his  intention,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  preferving 
Aiguillon,  haftened  his  preparations  ;  and,  having  collected  a  powerful  army, 
refolved  to  repair  in  perlbnto  the  relief  of  Guienne.  He  accordingly  embai'k- 
ed  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  one  thoufand  fail ;  but,  being  detained  more 
than  a  month  at  Portfmouth  by  contrary  winds,  he  was,  during  that  time, 
prevailed  upon  to  change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  dire<ft  his  courfe  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  French  were  unprepared  to  receive  him.  This  plan  had 
fceen  fuggefted  to  him  by  Geoffrey  of  Harcourt ;  who,  compelled  by  the  tyran- 
;iy  of  Philip  to  abandon  his  country,  had  repaired  to  the  Englifli  court,  where 
he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward.  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
this  nobleman,  the  king  of  England  failed  from  St.  Helen's,  on  the  tenth  ©f 
July,  1346,  accompanied  by  his  eldefl  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  now 
attained  his  fixteenth  year,  and  by  all  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom. — 
After  a  voyage  of  two  days,  he  landed  at  La  Hogue,  with  his  army,  which 
confifted  of  four  thoufand  men  at  arms,  ten  thoufand  archers,  and  eighteen 
thoufand  infantry. 

The  defcent  of  the  Englifli  fpread  terror  and  difmay  throughout  the  fertile 
province  of  Normandy,  which  had  long  been  exempted  from  the  terrors  of 
war.  The  open  country  was  ravaged,  and  the  towns,  being  ill  fortified,  and 
worfe  defended,  were  fpeedily  reduced.  Harlleur  was  pillaged  without  refit 
J:ance ;  while  Cherbourg,  Montebourg,  Valognes,  Carentan,  and  Saint-Lo, 
were  all  reduced  to  afhes.  The  news  of  this  fudden  and  unexpecT:ed  invafion 
gya§  received  with  aftonifliment  by  tlie  court  of  France.     The  king,  however, 
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fiattered  himfelf  that  the  town  of  Caen  might  hold  out,  and,  by  checking  the 
progrefs  of  the  inva:ders,  give  him.  time  to  affemble  his  forces.  He  tlaerefore 
lent  the  count  D'Eit,  conftable  of  France,  and  the  count  of  Tancarville,  witia 
what  arms  and  men  he  could  collet^,  to  reinforce  the  garrifon.  One  fide  of 
the  town  was  defended  by  a  caftle,  guarded  by  three  hundred  Genoefe.  The 
inhabitants,  at  firft,  difplayed  fo  much  refolution  that  it  was  refolved  to  give 
up  the  original  defign  of  abandoning  the  fuburbs,  and  confining  themfelves  to 
the  defence  of  the  city  ;  but,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  their  cou- 
rage foon  forfook  them  ;  they  fied  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  the  Englifli,  following 
them  into  thetown,  a  dreadful  mafTacre  enfued.  The  pillage  is  faid,  by  Froil- 
fard,  to  have  continued  three  days  ;  the  jewels,  plate,  and  moil:  valuable  efFefts' 
we're  refsrved  for  Edward,  and  the  reft  were  beflowed  upon  the  army.  The 
whole  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  fent  over  to  England,  together 
with  three  hundred  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens  of  Caen,  whom  the  king  in- 
tended to  detain  till  they  fliould  be  able  to  pay  their  ranfom. 

From  Caen,  Edward  advanced  to  Evreux,  but  that  town  being  well  fortifi- 
ed he  marched  on  to  Louviers,  which  he  took  and  burned.  AVhen  became 
to  Rouen  he  found  that  Philip  ha:d  been  there  before  him,  and  had  broken  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Seine,  wherefore  he  changed  his  courfc,  and  purfued  his 
march  along  the  banks  of  that  river  towards  Paris-,  laying  wafte  the  whole 
country,  and  deftroying  every  town  and  village  that  lay  in  his  way.  In  this 
deftru<flive  progrefs  Pont-de-1'Arche,  Vernon,  Mante,  and  Meulan  were  re- 
duced to  afhes.  The  king,  in  the  mearn  time,  left  Rouen,  and,  marching  along 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  arrived  at  Paris  juft  as  Edward  reached  PoilTy. 
A  detachment  of  the  Englifli  army  penetrated  into  the  Chartrain  ;  and,  on  their 
return,  pillaged  and  burnt  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  Nani;erre,  Reuel,  Saint- 
Cloud,  Neuilly,  and  the  tower  of  Montjoye,  which  had  been  recently  re- 
.  paired. 

Edward  intended  to  pafs  the  river  at  Poiffy,  but  he  found  Philip,  who  had 
coUeifted  his  forces,  prepared  to  oppofe  his  pafTage  ;  and  the  bridge  at  that 
place,  as  well  as  all  other  bridges  over  the  Seine,  broken  down.  He  extri-- 
cated  himfelf,  however,  from  this  perilous  fituation,  by  making  a  feint  march 
towards  Paris,  and  then  haftily  returning,  when  he  repaired  the  bridge  witlr 
incredible  celerity,  having  fecretly  provided  materials  for  that  purpofe  ;  and, 
palling  over  his  army,  advanced  by  quick  marches  tov/ards  Fl'anders.  His  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Geoffrey  of  Harcourt,  fell  in  with  the  commons  of  Pi- 
cardy,  who  were  going  to  join  their  fovereign,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
llaughter.  After  this  vifto-ry,  the  Englifli  entered  the  Beauvoifis,  where  they 
committed  the  fame  ravages  as  had  hitherto  marked  their  progrefs.  It  appears- 
fcange^  fays  M.  de  Boulainviiliers*,  that  Edward-,  v/ho  had  formed  apian  fos' 
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the  conquefl;  of  France,  fliould  have  contented  himfelf  with  laying  wafle  the 
country ;  in  fafl:,  a  nation  is  fooner  fubckied  by  afts  of  moderation,  than  by  ex- 
ertions of  cruelty;  but  fuch  was,  at  this  period,  the  WTetched  condition  of , the 
common  people  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe,  and  fuch  the  barbarous  mode  of  wa- 
ging war.  The  principal  reward  of  the  troops  conflfted  in  the  plunder  they 
were  able  to  make  ;  and  the  leaders  themfelves  could  feldom  reftrain  the  difoi- 
ders  which  were  authorifed  by  cuftom.  Nor  was  the  refpe<fl  due  to  religion 
fufficiently  powerful  to  preferve  the  churches  from  the  licentious  .rage  of  a  vic- 
torious foldiery.  The  rich  and  magnificent  abbey  of  Saint  Lucian,  at  Beau- 
vais,  founded  by  Childeric — ^one  of  the  moft  ancient  monuments  of  kingly  pie- 
ty then  extant  in  France — v/as  firft  pillaged,  and  then  reduced  to  aflies.  Ed- 
Vv'^ard,  on  this  occalion,  ordered  one  of  his  foldiers  to  be  hanged,  for  having 
prefumed  to  tranfgrefs  the  exprefs  prohibition  he  had  iflued  not  to  commit  the 
fmalleft  outrage  on  the  fandluaries  of  religion*. 

Philip  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  found  Edv/ard  hadefcaped  ;  and  he  has- 
tened to  pui'fue  him  with  the  utmofl  ardour  and  difpatch,.  The  Englifli  monarch, 
when  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  was  reduced  to  the  fame  difficul- 
ty from  which  he  had  fo  lately  difengaged  himfelf :  all  the  bridges  on  that  river 
were  either  broken  down,  or  rendered  impafTable  by  the  ftrength  of  the  detach- 
ments ftationed  to  protei5t  them :  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  force  thofe  of  Pe- 
quignay  and  Remy  ;  he  was  repulfed  at  both  places,  and  his  fituation  daily  be- 
came more  critical.  The  French  army,  advancing  with  rapidity,  he  found  him- 
felf on  the  point  of  being  compelled  to  engage  on  unequal  terms,  with  troops 
hai-affed  by  forced  marches,  encumbered  with  booty,  and  greatly  inferior  in- 
numbers.  In  this  extremity  he  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  nobles  to  any 
one  who  fhould  condufl:  him  to  a  ford.  A  French  peafant,  named  Gobin  Agace 
allured  by  theproipeft  of  gain,  was  feducedon  this  occafion  into  an  aft  of  trea- 
chery ;  and  informed  Edward  of  a  palTage,  between  Abbeville  and  the  fea, 
fufficiently  broad  to  admit  twelve  men  a-breaft,  where,  at  low  water,  he  might 
pafs  the  inver  in  fafety.  Pi-eceded  by  his  guide,  the  king  of  England  continu- 
ed his  march  during  the  whole  night,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Augufl,  arrived  at  the  ford  of  Blanchetaque,  the  only  place  in  Pontliieu  where 
the  Somme  was  fordable.  His  defign,  however,  being  anticipated  by  Godemar 
du  Fay,  that  nobleman  appeared  on  the  oppofite  banks,  with  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment of  twelve  thoufand  men,  ready  to  difpute  his  paflage.  But  the  neceflity 
of  the  cafe  did  not  admit  of  deliberation  ;  Edward,  therefore,  jumped  into  the 
river,  fword  in'hand,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ftation,  and  purfued  them  to 
a  diftance  on  the  plain  ;  Froiflard  fays,  that  Godemar  du  Fay  difplayed,  on  this 
occafion,  his  ufual  courage,  and  tliat  his  repulfe  was  folely  owing  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  his  troops,  who  were  chiefly  imdifciplined  militia,  and  fled  at  the  firft 
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onfet :  the  contlnuator  of  Nangis,  a  contemporary  writer  (but  frequently  par- 
tial and  incorreft)  aflerts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  did  not  make  the  fmallefl 
refiftance,  but  drew  off  his  troops  the  moment  the  Englifli  approached. 

The  van-guard  of  the  French  army  arrived  at  the  ford  when  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Englifli  were  pafling,  and  fome  of  the  laft  ranks  that  ftill  remained  on  the 
fide  were  taken  prifoners.  When  Philip  came  up  with  the  reft  of  his  troops, 
and  faw  the  enemy  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Somme,  hurried  on  by  anger 
and  the  thirft  of  revenge,  he  would  fain  have  palled  the  rifing  ftream  ;  but  the 
return  of  the  tide  had  rendered  it  impoffible ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  take 
his  route  over  the  bridge  at  Abbeville,  by  which  fome  time  was  loft.  Edward, 
after  palling  the  night  at  Noyelle,  had,  in  theniorning,  proceeded  to  the  finall 
village  of  Crecy  ;  though  he  had  hitherto  furmounted  every  obftaclc  to  his  pro- 
grefs,  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  fuperiorityof  the  French,  particularly  in  ca- 
valry, muft  materially  incommode  his  march  over  the  open  plains  of  Picardy, 
which  would  aiford  him  but  little  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  military  fldll  j 
he  therefore  prudently  refolved  to  wait  forthein  in  his  prefent  fituation,  the  lo- 
cal advantages  of  which  might,  in  fome  meafure,  compenfate  for  his  inferior 
numbers.  He  chofe  his  ground  with  great  judgment,  on  a  gentle  afcent,  which 
commanded  the  village,  where  he  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines.  The  firft, 
confifting  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  four  thoufand  archers,  and  fix  thou- 
fand  Welfli  infantry,  was  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  aflifted 
by  the  earles  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  by  Geoffrey  of  Harcourt,  and  by  the 
lords  Stafford,  Chandos,  Holland,  Clifford,  and  the  flower  of  the  Englifli  nobi- 
lity. The  earls  of  Aurundel  and  Northampton,  with  the  lords  of  Willoughby, 
Roos,  Baflet,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton,  led  on  the  fecond  line,  which  was  compos- 
ed of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  four  thoufand  halbardiers,  and  two  thoufand 
archers.  The  third  line,  which  was  meant  as  a  corps  de  referve,  either  to  fa- 
cilitate a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  fupply  the  other  two  lines  M'ith  occafi- 
onal  fuccours,  or  to  fecond  any  advantage  they  might  gain  over  the  enemy,  was 
commanded  by  the  king  in  perfon,  attended  by  the  lords  Mowbray  and  Morti- 
mer, Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  Sir  Hugh  Haftings,  and  others  of  the  nobility. 
This  line  was  ranged  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill ;  and  confifted  of  feven  hun- 
dred men  at  arms,  five  thoufand  three  hundred  bill-men,  and  fix  thoufand  ar- 
chers. Edward  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fecure  his  flanks  by  trenches  ;  while 
his  rear  was  defended  by  a  wood,  in  which  he  placed  his  baggage ;  and  he  fur- 
rounded  the  whole  by  an  intrenchment.  V\^hen  the  array  was  drawn  up  in  this 
excellent  order,  the  king  of  England  rode  along  the  ranks  ;  and,  by  his  chear- 
ful  countenance  and  animating  exhortations,  infpired  his  troops  with  a  degree 
of  courage  and  conSdence  not  inferior  to  his  own.  He  then  ordered  his  caval- 
ry to  difmount,  and  his  whole  army  to  repofe  themfelves  a  while  on  the  grafs, 
and  refrefli  themfelves  by  food,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ene- 
my with  more  Ipirit  and  vigour. 
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The  king,  eager  to  overtake  the  Englilh,  marched  from  Abbeville  with  a  pro- 
digious army,  at  break  of  day,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft,  1346*.  When 
he  had  advanced  about  three  leagues  on  his  road  to  Crecy,  he  fent  four  kniglitS: 
to  reconnoitre  the  lituation  of  the  enemy  ;  on  their  return,  fearful  that  the  re- 
fult  of  their  obfervations  might  pi-ove  difplealmg  to  Philip,  they  forbore  to 
Ipeak — till  one  of  them,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Bohemian 
monarch,  being  preffed  by  the  king,  thus  addrefled  him:  "  Sire,  I  will  fpeak, 
"  under  the  correiftion  of  my  companions,  fince  fuch  is  your  pleafure.  We 
"  have  obeyed  your  orders,  and  obferved  the  lituation  of  your  enemies  ;  know, 
"  they  are  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  and  are  waiting  your  approach.  Where- 
"  fore,  it  is  my  advice,  with  fubmillion  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  give  better 
"  council,  that  your  troops  remain  where  they  are,  in  the  fields,  till  to-morrow  ; 
"  for,  by  the  time  your  rear  Ihall  have  reached  this  fpot,  and  the  whole  be 
"  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  it  will  be  late;  befides,  your  men  will  be  tired, 
"  while  the  enemy  will  be  frefli  and  vigorous.  To-morrow  morning  you  may 
"  draw  up  youi*  troops  in  proper  order;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  have 
'^'  leifure  to  confider  on  what  fide  it  will  be  beft  to  attack  the  Englifli,  for,  be 
"  afTured,  they  will  wait  for  you." 

The  king  appeared  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this   advice,  and  immedi- 
ately told  the  knights,  to  order  the  van  of  his    army  to  haiilt ;  they  accordingly 
galloped  on,  calling  out  to  the  ftandard-bearers — "  Stop;  in  the  name  of  God, 
"  and  of  Saint  Denis,  flop  1"  Thofe   who  were   mofl:  forward  halted  ;  but  the 
corps  that  followed,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Alencon,   obftinately 
refufmg  to  difcontinue  their  march,  they  foon  refumed  their  progrefs,     In  vain 
did  the  king  fend  reiterated  orders  to  halt,  they  were  all  difregarded,  and  the  ar- 
my arrived  at  Crecy  in  fuch  confufion,  that  it  w^as  impoffibie  to  reduce  them  into 
proper  order.  Even  Philip  himfelf,  as  foon  as  lie  perceived  the  enemy,  hurried 
on  by  refentment  at  the  infults  he  had  fuftained,   forgot  every  thing  but  his  oath 
not  to  let  Edward  efcape  without  bringing  him  to  atT:ion.  He  ordered  his  van,  con- 
filling  of  fifteen  thoufand  Genoefe  crofs-bowmen,  under  the  command  of  Antonio 
Doria  and  Carolo  Grimaldh,  to  begin  the  attack  ;  but  a  fliovver  of  rain,  which  had 
fallen  a  little  before  the  engagement,  having  moiftened  and  relaxed  the  firings  of 
their  bows,  their  arrows  fell  fliort  of  their  mark ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  SLnglifli,  who 
kept  their  bows  in    cafes,    did   infinite  execution  among  the  Genoefe,  and  foon 
threv/  them  into  diforder.     The  king,  feeing  them  fall  back,  ordered  liis  men 
at  arms  to  ride    over  them,    exclaiming,   "  Kill  that  rabble,  for  they  flop  our 
"  way  without  any  reafon."     The  cavalry,   in  attempting  to  obey  his  orders, 
broke  their  own  ranks  ;  whereas,  had  they  opened  a  paffage  for  them,  all  con- 
fufion would  have  been  avoided,  and  they  might  eafily  have  rallied   behind  the 
horfe.     But,  notwithftanding  this    firft   check,  the  count  of  Alencon  advanced 
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with  great  fury  againftthe  body  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  recei- 
ved him  with  aftonilliing  intrepidity  ;  at  the  fame  time,  an  impetuous  attack  was 
made  by  a  chofen  body  of  Frencli  and  German  kniglits  on  the  Englifli  archers, 
wlio  were  driven  from  tlie  ranks,  fo  that  the  prince  v/as  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  furrounded.  In  this  emergency,  the  earl  of  Warwick  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  the  king  of  England,  entreating  him  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  his 
fon.  Edward  had  iixed  his  ftation  in  a  windmill,  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
from  whence  he  furveyed  in  tranquillity  the  fcene' of  aftion.  %Vhen  the  mef- 
fenger  accofted  him,  he  enquired,  whetlier  the  prince  was  flain,  wounded,  or 
unhorfed  ;  and,  being  anfwered  in  the  negative — "  Return,"  faid  he,  "  to  my 
"  fon  ;  tell  him  I  am  confident  he  will  prove  Iiimfelf  worthy  the  honour  of 
*'  kniglithood,  which  I  fo  lately  conferred  on  him  ;  and  that  I  am  determined 
*'  the  glory  of  this  vicloiy  fli^ll  be  wholly  referved  for  him  and  his  brave 
*'  companions."  Tliis  anfwer  being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his  followers, 
it  infpired  tliem  with  fre'h  courage,  and  impelled  them  to  more  vigourous  ex- 
ertions. The  archers  recovered  thtir  ftation  ;  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  North- 
ampton had  advanced  to  fupport  the  prince,  and  enabled  him  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  count  of  Alencon,  though  ftrengthened  by  continual  fupplies.  The 
conflidt  was  longfuftained,  witli  equal  refolution,  on  both  fides  ;  but,  at  length, 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  being  flain,  the  two  firft  lines  of  the  French. ' 
airniy  were  thrown  into  confufion,  and  driven  from  the  field.  Philip,  who  e- 
vinced  tlie  moft  fignal  courage  on  tliis  important  day,  undifmayed  by  the 
flaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  lofs  of  his  beft  officers,  advanced  with  the  line 
under  his  own  command,  and  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  the  Englifh  ;  but, 
ftricken  with  a  panic,  his  men  fled  witli  precipitation,  and  left  him  expofed  to 
the  enemy,  with  no  other  fupport  than  that  of  five  knights,  and  fixty  followers  ; 
ftill,  however,  he  refufed  to  fly  ;  his  horfe  being  killed  under  him,  the  count 
of  Hainault  aiTlfted  him  to  mount  another  ;  though  wounded  in  two  places,  all 
exhortations  to  retreat  were  difregarded  ;  till,  at  length,  the  count,  finding 
him  deaf  to  follcitation  and  remonftrance,  feized  his  liorfe's  bridle,  and  literally 
forced  him  off  the  field. 

Such  v/as  the  fate  of  this  difaftrous  day,  in  whicli  the  French  fignalifed  their 
courage  at  the  expence  of  order  and  difcipline.  To  the  blind  fury  of  the  lea- 
ders, and  the  w^ant  of  fubordination  in  the  troops,  tliis  defeat  muft  be  chiefly 
afcribed  ;  tliough  the  fldll  and  valour  of  their  foes  muiT:  not  be  forgotten ;  tlie 
prince  of  W^ales  particularly  diflinguifhed  himfelf ;  flimulated  by  every  incite- 
ment that  could  animate  the  generous  bofom  of  youth  ;  he  fignalifed  his  firft 
feats  of  arms  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experienced 
veteran  ;  active  and  intrepid,  he  was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  and,  by  his  own 
condutft,  rendered  his  troops  invincible.  The  old  king  of  Bohemia,  blind  through 
age,  accompanied  Philip  ;  and,  being  determined  to  fet  a  worthy  example  to  liis 
followers,  he  ordered  the-reinsof  his  bridle  to  be  tied  on  eacji  fide  to  thehorfes 
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of  two  of  his  mofl:  valiant  knights.  His  body,  with  thofe  of  his  attendants, 
was  found  among  the  flain,  with  their  horfes  ftanding  by  them,  Hill  tied  toge- 
gether. 

The  viftoridus  Edward,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  detached  a  ftrong 
party  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives  ;  who,  meeting  with  a  body  of  French  troops 
from  Rouen  and  Beauvais,  on  their  march  to  join  the  main  army,  defeated  them 
at  the  firfl  onfet.  The  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  and  the  grand  prior  of  France, 
advancing  with  a  frefh  reinforcement,  were  likewife  defeated  and  flain,  with 
two  thoufand  of  their  followers. 

The  numbers  that  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Crecy,  and  on  the  fubfe- 
quent  day,  are  varioufly  reprefented  ;  but  it  appears,  by  the  m oft  moderate 
computation,  that  the  French  loft  twelve  hundred  knights,  eighty  bannerets, 
and  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  many  of  the  principal  nobility  ferved  to  fwell  the  lift 
of  the  flain — viz.  the  counts  of  Alencon,  Blois,  Sancerre,  Flanders,  Auxerre, 
Vaudemont,  Aumale,  and  Saint  Poll ;  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon  ;  and 
the  two  noble  Genoefe,  GrimaldiTand  Doria.  The  ftandard  of  the  Bohemian 
monarch,  who  afted  as  a  volunteer,  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  on  it  was  his  creft,  three  oftrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  in  Ger- 
man— "  Ich  Dien — Iferve"  which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  fucceflbrs  adop- 
ted in  memorial  of  the  viftory.  It  has  been  aflerted  that  artillery  was  firft  em- 
ployed on  this  occafion  ;  that  the  Englifli,  in  the  heat  of  the  aiftion,  made  ufe  of 
fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and  that  the  terror  they  infpired  determined  the  viftory  in 
their  favour*.  But  this  invention  was  not  unknown  to  the  Frencht ;  fince  it  ap- 
pears from  an  ancient  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  for  the  year  1338 — ■ 
eight  years  before  the  battle  of  Crecy — that  Bartholomew  de  Drach^  treajiirer 
for  the  wars^  gives  an  account  of  the  money  advanced  to  Henry  de  Famechon  for 
powder  and  other  materials  neceffary  for  the  cannoji  employed  iti  thefiege  of  Piiy 
Cuillaume. 

The  king,  in  defpair  at  feeing  the  vi<ftory  fnatched  from  him,  as  it  were,  by 
the  difobedience  and  infubordination  of  his  own  troops,  haftened  to  the  caftle  of 
Broye,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  When  the  governor 
aflied  who  was  at  the  gate,  "  Open  it,"  faid  Philip,  "  it  is  the  fortune  of  France."' 
After  refting  himfelf  a  few  minutes,  he  proceeded  to  Amiens.  In  the  firft  trans- 
port of  anger,  he  ordered  Godemar  du  Fay  to  be  hanged ;  but  the  count  of 
Hainault  moderated  his  rage,  by  reprefenting  to  him  that  the  afFeftion  of  his 
fubjefts  was  already  too  much  eftranged,  and  that  a  mifplaced  exertion  of  ri- 
gour would  only  tend  to  irritate  them  more.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at," 
faid  that  noblemen,  "  that  Godemar  du  Fay  fliould  have  been  unable  to  refift 
"  the  power  of  the  Englifli  monarch,  when  tljC  united  forces  of  France  have 
*'  in  vain  attempted  to  fubdue  him."    After  the  battle,  the  king  wiflied  to  colle<3i; 

*  Villani,  1.  xii,  c.  6j.         +  Du  Cangc  Gloff.  ad,  verb,  Bombarde, 
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his  fcattered  troops,  and  try  the  fate  of  a  fecond  action ;  but,  fuch  was  the 
terror  that  difFufed  itfelf  throughout  the  army,  that  his  commands  were  difre- 
garded,  theinen  i-efufed  to  join  their  ftandards,  and  haflened  to  their  refpeftive 
homes*.  He  was  tlierefore  conftrained  to  return  to  Paris,  and  to  defer  kis  re- 
venge till  a  future  opportunity. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  refolved  to  profit  by  his  vi(ftory  ;  and,  as  he  had 
long  been  anxious  to  fecure  a  commodious  port,  by  which  he  miglit,  at  all  times, 
have  an  entrance  into  France,  without  being  obliged  to  the  Flemings!,  he  mar- 
ched through  the  Boalonnois,  to  Calais,  which  he  inverted  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember. The  governor  of  that  city  was  John  de  Vienne,  a  valorous  knight  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  determined  to  difcharge  the  truft  repofed  in  him  with  vi- 
gour and  fidelity;  to  Edward's  citation  to  furrender  the  place  to  him,  as  king 
of  France,  he  bravely  anfwered,  that  he  acknowledged  nootlier  king  of  France 
than  Philip,  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  refolved  to  live  and  die.  The  Englifh 
monarch,  fenfible  of  the  imprafticability  of  reducing  the  place  by  affault,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  blockading  it  in  the  mofl:  efFedrual  manner.  He  chofe  a  fe- 
cure ftation  for  his  camp,  which  he  furrounded  witli  ftrong  entrenchments; 
raifed  huts,  which  he  covered  with  ftraw  or  broom,  to  preferve  his  foldiers 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  ftationed  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  to  prevent  the  introduftion  of  provifions  into  tlietown.  The  gover- 
nor, perceiving  his  intentions,  difmiffed  all  the  ufelefs  mouths  from  the  garrifon, 
to  the  number  of  feventeen  hundred  ;  and  Edward  had  the  generofity  to  allow 
thefe  unhappy  people  to  pafs  through  his  camp  ;  and  even  provided  them  with 
money  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  journey. 

The  king  now  recalled  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  ftill  engaged  in  the 
fiege  of  Aiguillon,  which  he  was  obliged  to  raife  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
his  father,  notwithftanding  the  oath  he  had  taken  not  to  quit  the  place  till  he 
had  reduced  the  town.  Edward,  at  the  fiege  of  Vannes,  had  made  a  fimilar 
vow,  thus  laying  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  furmounting  every  obftacle,  as 
if  the  will  of  man,  witli  the  aid  of  an  oath,  could  rife  fuperior  to  all  difficulties, 
and  direct  the  courfe  of  events.  The  earl  of  Derby,  by  the  duke's  retreat, 
being  left  mafter  of  the  field,  foon  recovered  all  the  towns  that  had  been  taken 
in  Guienne  ;  he  even  pulhed  his  conquefts  as  far  as  Poitiers,  which  he  reduced, 
and,  pafiing  a  fortnight  in  the  place,  exatSled  from  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 

While  the  kingdom  was  thus  haraffcd  at  either  extremity,  tlie  war  was  car- 
ried on  witli  equal  ardour  in  the  diftrad:ed  province  of  Brittany.  The  countefs 
of  Montfort,  affifted  by  the  Engiilh,  having  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Roche-de- 
rien,  Charles  of  Blois  repaired  tliitlier  with  a  confiderable  army  and  inverted  the 
place  ;  but  the  countefs,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Dag- 

*  Chron  de  Flaiid^  +  Spicil.  Com.  Nang.  Froiilard. 
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worth,  attacked  him  during  the  niglit  in  his  entrenchments.  A  bloody  confli(fl 
enllied,  in  which  Charles  himfelf  was  dangeroufly  wounded  and  takes  prifoner. 
Moft  of  tlie  nobility  who  accompanied  him  were  killed.  The  vjfcount  of  Ro- 
han ;  the  lord  of  Laval,  Chateaubriand,  Rays,  Tournemine,  Rieux,  BoifboifTel, 
Machecou,  Rofternen,  Loheat,  and  La  Jaille,  were  found  among  the  flain. 

France  exhaufted  in  men  and  money  ;  the  people  groaning  beneath  the  weight 
ofimpolts;  the  nobility  difcouraged  by  the  fatal  defeat  at  Crecy  ;  the  king  a 
prey  to  fufpicion  and  chagrin — fuch  was  the  melancholy  pifture  now  exhibited 
by  this  lafe  flourifliing  kingdom.  Every  expedient  whicli  the  ncceflity  of  affairs 
required,  and  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants  would  admit  of,  was  adopted;  new 
duties  were  laid  upon  fait,  new  taxes  upon  every  ipecies  of  merchandife,  new 
xmpofts  upon  the  citizens  ;  but  of  all  thefe  I'efources,  that  which  excited  the 
greateft  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  proved  leaft  ferviceable  to  the  ftate, 
was  the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  and  the  augmentation  of  its  cuiTcnt  value. 
New  money  was  coined,  in  v/eight  and  purity  inferior  to  the  old,  which  was 
now  called  in.  The  variations  in  the  coin  during  this  reign  were  infinite  ;  the 
people,  who  at  firft  were  not  aware  of  the  difadvantage  arifing  from  thence, 
preferred  this  mode  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  to  that  of  levying  im- 
ports, whicli  they  more  immediately  felt.  They  were  foon,  however,  made 
fenfible  of  their  error  ;  each  augmentation  of  the  current  value  of  money  pro- 
,duced  a  confiderable  increafe  in  the  price  of  provifions,  which  never  fell  in  pro- 
portion when  tlie  value  was  diminifiied  ;  new  ordinances  continually  occafioned 
frefli  confufion  ;  and  thofe  changes  became  fo  frequent  that  people  were  uncer- 
tain, whether  the  money  of  the  day  would  be  current  on  the  morrow.  The 
evil  was  fliil  heightened  by  the  adulteration  of  the  metals  ;  thofe  who  had  any 
of  the  ancient  coin  were  compelled  to  carry  it  to  the  clerks  appointed  to  cut  it 
through  the  middje  ;  and  thefe  clerks  exa«fled  for  their  trouble  a  duty  upon 
each  piece  of  money,  which  the  proprietor  was  afterwards  obliged  to  change 
for  bafe  coin,  with  an  enormous  lofs  upon  its  intrinfic  value"*.  In  the  courie 
of  this  reign,  the  price  of  the  mark  of  filver  experienced  more  than  fifty  varia- 
tions, from  fifty-five  fols  to  thirteen  livres  ten  fous.  The  price  of  a  mark  of 
gold  varied,  in  proportion,  from  forty  livres  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
livres.  At  one  time  the  evil  had  arifen  to  fuch  an  alarming  heighth,  that  the 
value  of  money  became  entirely  arbitrary  ;  and  a  piece  of  gold  paffed,  in  trade, 
for  a  half,  fometimes  a  quarter,  (or  even  lefs)  of  the  value  affixed  to  it  by  the 
king's  edift,  Befides  the  profits  which  Philip  derived  from  this  deftrucTiive  re- 
fource,  he  levied  a  tenth  on  all  ecclefiaflical  propertyt ;  but,  the  more  money 
was  thus  extorted  from  the  people,  the  poorer  the  king  became  ;  it  was  all  ab- 
forbed  by  the  nobles  and  military  men,  who  fpent,  in  frivolous  gratifications, 
^nd  in  games  of  chance,  thofe  fums  which  they  had  i-eceived  for  the  ftxvicc  of 
the  king,  and  the  defence  of  the  Hate. 

*  Pucauge  »il  verb.  Monet?  et  Marca.  t  Chamb.  des  Como,  Memor,  f.  17  and  jg, 
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Philip  now  attempted  to  detacli  the  Flemings  from  their  alliance  with  Ed- 
ward. Lewis,  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  left 
only  one  fon,  in  his  fixtecnth  year*.  Young  Lewis  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  France,  and  his  attachment  and  fidelity  might  the  more  fafely  be  relied 
on,  as  he  had  conceived  a  violent  hatred  againft  the  Englifh,  whom  he  confi- 
dered  as  the  alTafTins  of  his  father.  Edward  wifhed  to  make  him  his  fon-in-law  ; 
and,  having  communicated  hiswifhes  to  theFlemifh  deputies,  his  propofals  were 
accepted  with  joy— ^but  the  count's  confent  was  neceflary,  and  he  then  refided 
at  the  French  court.  The  duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  the  fame  views  with  Ed- 
ward, fecretly  traverfed  the  negociations  of  that  monarch,  and  Philip  was  en- 
gao-ed  to  favour  his  defigns,  by  a  promife  from  the  duke  to  gain  over  the  Flem- 
ings to  his  intereft.  The  young  count,  at  the  requifition  of  his  fubjec^ts,  was 
fent  into  Flanders  ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant 
was  concluded  ;  when  the  king  of  England,  apprifed  of  a  treaty  fo  prejudicial 
to  his  own  intereft,  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  the  Flemings  once 
more  changed  their  refolution.  They  now  declared  that  they  would  never  fuf- 
fer  their  prince  to  marry  the  duke's  daughter,  and  gave  Lewis  to  underftand 
that  he  mud  confent  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  The 
count  appearing  indifpofcd  to  comply  with  their  vv'ifhes,  they  feized  and  confi- 
ned him  ;  reduced  to  this  extremity  he  found  the  neceffity  of  diffimulation  ;  ex- 
prelTed  his  determination  to  accede  to  their  propofals,  and  repaired  to  Bergues- 
Saint-Winoch,  v/here  tlie  king  of  England  (who  was  then  before  Calais)  went 
to  meet  him,  with  his  daughtei-,  the  princefs  Ifabellat.  The  3'oung  couple  were 
betrothed  to  each  other,  to  the  great  content  of  Edward,  and  the  apparent  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  future  bridegroom  ;  but  Lewis  foon  took  an  opportunity  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and,  efcaping  to  France,  there  married,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year,  Margaret^of  Brabant . 

The  king  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafon  would  compel  Edward  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Calais  ;  and  that  the  irruption 
of  the  Scottifh  monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  would  induce  him  to 
return  to  England  ;  but  Edward  having,  previous  to  his  departure,  made  every 
npceffary  arrangement  for  the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  refolved  not  to  quit  the 
place  till  he  had  accomplifhed  the  objciSl  of  his  enterprife.  Fortune,  indeed, 
feemed  to  favour  all  the  defigns  of  this  prince.  The  queen  of  England,  having 
coUeifted  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  troops,  which  (he  entrufted  to  the  command 
of  lord  Percy,  came  up  with  the  Scotch  army  at  Neville's-crofs,  near  the  city 
of  Durham,  on  the  twelfth  of  Oiftober,  1346.  An  aftion  enfued,  in  which  the 
Scots,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  fuftained  a  total  defeat  ; 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  of  them  were  flain,  and  their  monarch,  with  many 
of  the  nobles,  was  taKen  prifoner,  and  fent  to  the  tower  of  London.     Philippa 
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haflened  herfelf  to  the  Englifh  camp  before  Calais,  to  take  the  news  of  this 
viftory  to  her  hufband. 

John  de  Vienne,  the  brave  governor  of  Calais,  ftill  cherifhing  hopes  of  re- 
lief, pertinaciouQy  refufed  to  furrender  the  town,  though  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  greatefl;  diftrefs.  At  length  Philip,  informed  of  their  condition, 
determined  to  make  a  lafl  effort  in  their  favour.  With  this  view  he  afferabled 
ail  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  at  the  head  of  which  he  approached  the  camp 
of  the  befiegers  ;  perceiving  the  impofTibility  of  forcing  their  entrenchments, 
he  fent  the  lords  of  Charny,  Ribaumont,  and  Nefle,  with  the  marefchal  de 
Beaujeu,  with  a  challenge  to  Edward,  who  replied,  that  he  was  there  to  take 
Calais,  and  that,  if  the  king  was  anxious  to  fight,  it  was  his  plape  to  find  out 
the  means  of  bringing  him  to  aftion.  Before  he  difmifTed  the  mefTengers  he 
made  them  examine  every  part  of  his  camp,  that  they  might  give  an  exaft 
account  of  its  ftrength  to  their  fovereign.  Philip  now  experienced  the  extremes 
of  fhame  and  indignation  ;  loth  to  retreat,  but  ftill  more  loth  to  rifit  the  lofs 
of  his  army,  and  the  ruin  of  his  flate,  by  imprudently  liflening  to  the  di<States 
of  delpair. 

A.  D.  1347.]  The  pope  fent  two  cardinals  to  efFeft  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  rival  crowns;  but  all  their  efforts  for  this  purpofe  proved  fruitlefs. 
The  king,  therefore,  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  law  of  neceflity,  which 
is  fuperior  to  all  human  power,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  left  the  faithful  citi- 
zens of  Calais  to  their  fate.  The  wretched  inhabitants  beheld  his  departure 
from  the  walls,  and  gave  themfelves  up  for  loft.  They  were  now  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity  ;  tlieir  provifions  had  long  been  gone  ;  and  not  a  dog,  horfe, 
cat,  nor  any  fpecies  of  vermin  that  was  eatable,  however  unpalatable,  remain- 
ed in  the  town.  Tlie  governor,  therefore,  finding  that  his  li opes  of  relief  from 
the  army  of  Philip  were  all  vanifhed,  refolved  to  furrender  a  fortrefs  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  prefei've.  He  accordingly  appeared  on  the  walls,  and,  making 
a  fignal  to  the  Englidi  centinels  that  he  defired  a  parley,  Edward  fent  Sir  "Wal- 
ter Manny  to  receive  his  propofals : — "  Brave  knights,"  faid  the  governor,  "  I 
"  have  been  cntrufted  by  my  fovereign  with  the  command  of  this  town  :  it  is 
"  almoft  a  year  fince  you  began  the  fiege  ;  and  I,  and  thofe  under  me,  have  en- 
"  deavoured  to  do  our  duty  ;  but,  you  are  acquainted  with  my  prefent  condi- 
"  tion:  we  have  no  hopes  of  relief;  we  are  peridiing  with  hunger;  I  am  wil- 
"  ling  therefore  to  furrender;  and  defire,  as  the  fole  condition,  to  enfure  the 
"  lives  and  liberties  of  thefe  brave  men,  who  have  fo  long  fhared  with  me  eve- 
^'  ry  danger  and  fatigue*." 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  his  fove- 
reign, who,  enraged  at  the  long  refiftance  he  liad  experienced,  was  determined 
^q  take  exemplary  vengeance  on  thofe  who  had  occafioned  it ;  and  would  no.t; 
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therefore  liflen  to  any  terms  which  fhould  preclude  him  from  infliifling  fuch 
punifhment  as  he  fliould  think  fit  o;i  the  objeifts  of  his  relentment.  "  Confider," 
replied  Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  tlie  treatment  to  which  brave  men  are  enti- 
"  tied:  if  any  EngliOi  knight  had  been  in  my  fituation,  your  king  would  liave 
*'  expe<5led  the  fame  conduft  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais  have  done 
"  for  their  fovereign  wliat  merits  the  efteem  of  every  prince  ;  much  more  of 
"  fo  gallant  a  prince  as  Edward.  But  I  inform  you  that,  if  we  mull  perifh,  we 
*'  fhall  not  perilh  unrevenged ;  and  that  we  are  not  fo  reduced,  but  that  we 
*'  can  fell  our  lives  at  a  high  price  to  the  viftors.  It  is  the  intereft  of  both 
"  fides  to  prevent  thefe  delperate  extremities  ;  and  I  expedt  that  you  yourfelf, 
"  brave  knight,  will  interpofe  your  good  offices  with  your  prince  in  our  behalf." 

Manny  was  ftricken  with  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  fentimentsy  and  reprefenting 
to  Edward  the  danger  of  reprilals  in  cafe  he  fliould  commit  any  aft  of  cruelty, 
that  monarch  was  at  length  perfuaded  fo  far  to  recede  from  his  determination, 
as  to  grant  their  lives  to  ail  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon,  except  to  fix  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who,  he  infifted,  fliould  bring  the  keys  of  the  town  to  his 
camp,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  and  with  ropes  I'ound  their  necks.  Intel- 
ligence of  this  declaration  being  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calais,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  utmofl;  confl:ernation  ;  all  was  tumult  and  confufion ;  and 
every  one  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  aifl  ;  till  Euflrace  de  Saint-Pierre,  one  of  the 
m.ofl:  opulent  citizens — whofe  name  moft  richly  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  hiflio- 
ry — boldly  fliepped  forward  and  offered  himfelf  a  voluntary  viftim,  to  the  fafe- 
ty  of  his  friends  and  companions.  An  example  fo  noble  foon  excited  a  Ipiritof 
emulation  ;  and  five  of  the  burgeffes  joined  him,  in  devoting  themfelves  to  vo- 
luntary deflruftion .  The  names  only  of  three  of  thefe  generous  martyrs  have 
been  preferved;  Jolin  Daire^  and  James  and  Peter  Wifant,  two  brothers.  The 
governor  accompanied  them  to  the  gates  df  the  city,  where  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  whom  he  earneflly  entreated  to  plead  their 
caufe  with  his  fovereign.  When  they  came  into  the  prefence  of  the  Englifii 
monarch,  they  prefented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  town.  The  nobility  who 
attended  the  king  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  thofe  emotions  of  pity 
and  admiration  with  M'hich  fiich  an  inflance  of  magnanimity  infpired  them ; 
nothing  but  a  confufedmurmLir — the  offspring  of  eompaffion — was  heard  around 
the  prince.  Edward  alone  appeared  inflexible  :  he  looked  on  them  with  an  air 
of  feverity ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  led  to  the  gibbet.  Such  cruelty  in  a  fo- 
vereign hitlierto  renowned  for  his  generolity,  is  truly  aflonifhing.  He  remain^ 
ed  deaf  to  the  folicitations,  the  prayers,  and  the  tears  of  his  courtiers  ;  even  the 
entreaties  of  his  favourite  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  threw  himfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  Begged  aloud  for  mercy,  were  rejected ;  blinded  by  rage,  and  callous 
to  every  tender  emotion,  he  perfilted  in  his  barbarous  purpofe,  and  repeated  his 
orders  for  conducing  the  victims  to  tlie  place  of  execution.  Thefe  illuftrious 
fons  of  misfortune  had  been  lofl  to  their  country,  and  the  luftre  of  Edward's 
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glory  been  totally  eclipfed,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  queen  Philippa. 
That  virtuous  princels  entering  the  tent,  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees,  and  con- 
jured her  hufband  by  every  principle  of  honour,  humanity,  and  religion,  not  to 
fully  the  fplendour  of  his-  arms  by  fo  flagrant  an  aft  of  inhumanity.  The  king 
call  down  his  eyes ;  and,  after  a  moment's  filence,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  madam, 
"  I  could  have  wiflied  you  had  been  any  where  but  here:  your  prayei-s  are  fo 
"  forcible,  that  I  cannot  refift  them.  To  you,  then,  I  give  them  up."  Having 
obtained  her  requeft,  fhe  led  the  fix  patriots  to  her  tent,  where  ihe  ordered  a 
repaft  to  be  fet  before  them  ;  and,  after  making  them  a  prefent  of  money  and 
clothes,  difmiffed  them  in  fafety*. 

The  Englifti  monarch  took  pofTeffion  of  Calais,  on  the  fourth  of'Auguft  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  conqueft  which  had  coft  him  fo  much  trouble  to  acquire, 
he  expelled  all  the  inhabitants,  and  re-peopled  the  town  with  Englifh  ;  an  aft 
of  policy  which,  though  it  favoured  of  cruelty,  was  certainly  juftifiable,  as  men 
who.  had  exerted  fo  much  courage  in  refilting  the  attacks  of  a  foreigner,  could 
never  be  fuppofed  to  bear  his  government  with  patience.  Edward  made  Ca- 
lais the  ftaple  of  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  the  chief  commodities  of  his 
kingdom,  for  which  there  was  any  confiderable  demand  on  the  continent. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
the  French  and  Englifh,  foon  after  the  furrender  of  Calais,  to  continue  till  the 
eighth  of  July,  1348,  and  which  was  afterward  prolonged,  by  different  treaties, 
till  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Philip. 

A.  D.  1348.]  No  fooner  were  the  people  releafed  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
than  they  had  to  encounter  the  more  dreadful  affaults  of  peftilence  and  famine. 
A  general  contagion,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  hiflory,  fpread  over  the  face 
of  the  globe  ;  and,  having  ravaged  Afia  and  Africa,  purfued  its  deitruftive  pro- 
grefs  through  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  in  fome  of  which  fcarce  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  efcaped  its  fury.    It  continued  to  rage  in  France 

*  Such  is  the  account  of  this  extraordiary  tranfaftlon  as  recorded  by  FroiiTard;  but  it  (hould  be  ro- 
membered,  that  it  refts  on  the  fingle  teftimony  of  that  author,  whofe  frequent  errors  and  mifreprefentations, 
arifing  either  from  credulity  or  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  Robert  de  Avef- 
bury,  alfo  a  contemporary  writer,  fays  not  a  wod  on  the  fubjeft;  yet  he  is  particular  in  his  narration  of 
the  furrender  of  Calais,  and  his  whole  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Edward,  up  to  the  year  1356,  bears  evi- 
dent  marks  of  candour  and  fincerity ;  and,  from  the  original  papers  which  it  contains,  affords  the  (hongeft 
ground  for  belief,  that  he  had  confulted  every  fource  of  authentic  information  :  a  rircumltance  fo  ftriking 
and  notorious,  had  it  really  occurred,  could  not  indeed  be  unknown  to  him,  and  his  forbearance  to  record 
it  can  only  be  afcribcd  to  a  want  of  fidelity,  the  refult  of  prejudice  or  fear,  repugnant  to  the  general  cha- 
raftcr  of  his  work.  From  thefe  confidsrations,  and  from  the  known  difpofition  of  Edward  to  afti  of  ge- 
nerofity,  humanity,  and  mercy,  fo  recently  exemplified  in  his  conduft  to  the  exiled  inhabitants  of  Calais,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  we  ftrongly  incline  to  fufpeft  the  veracity  of  Froiflard's  account.  It  is 
poflible  that  Edward,  exafperated  by  the  obflinacy  of  their  refiftance,  might  endeavour  to  excite  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants,  in  an  unjuftifiable  manner,  by  promulgating  a  pretended  refolution  to  facrifice  fix 
of  their  principal  citizens;  but  ftronger  teftimony,  than  the  unfupportcd  affertion  of  a  fingle  hiftorian,  muft 
be  adduced  to  convince  uj  that  he  ferioufly  intended  to  punidii  with  death  an  uncommon  exertion  of  courage, 
when,  at  other  timesj  deeds  of  extraordinary  valour  formed  the  chief  objed  of  his  praife  and  adrairationy' 
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for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ;  during  which  time  five  hundred  bodies  were 
daily  carried  for  interment  from  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  to  the  burying-place 
of  The  Innocents.  The  provincial  towns  and  villages  were  fo  far  depopulated 
by  the  peftilence,  that  not  a  fufficient  number  efcaped  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the  times  afcribed  this  calamity  to  the  Jews,  ma- 
ny of  whom  were  inhumanly  maflacred  and  burned,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  king  of  England,  during  this  time,  had  nearly  loft  the  important  fortrefs 
of  Calais,  by   tlie  treachery  of  its  governor,  Amerie  of  Pavia,  a  man  of  great 
courage,  but  devoid  of  honour.     Allured  by  the  offers  of  Geoffrey  de  Charny, 
governor  of  Saint  Omer,  (who,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the  French  hiftorians,  em- 
barked in  this  enterprife  without  the  knowledge  of  his  fovereign)  he  had  enga- 
ged, for  a  bribe  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  to  deliver  the  town  and  caftle  to 
the  French.     Edward,  informed    of  his  perfidy  by  his  fecretary,  fummoned 
Amerie  to  London,  on  fome  other  pretence,  and  there,  having  convinced  him 
that  he  had  fufficient  proof  of  his  guilt,   offered  to  remit  the  punifhment  due  to 
his  crime,  on  condition  that  he  would  implicitly  follow  the  inftrutTiions  he  Ihould 
receive.     The  Italian  joyfully  confented  to  redeem  his  forfeited  life,  on  fuch 
eafy  terms  ;  and,  having  returned  to  Calais,  informed  Edward  of  the  day  which 
he  had  appointed  for  the  admiffion  of  the  French.     That  monarel^accordingly 
departed  fecretly  from  London,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  taking 
with  him  eight  liundred  men  at  arms,  and  one  thoufand  archers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Walter  Manny  ;  and  arrived,  unperceived,  at  Calais  the  night  be- 
fore the  plot  was  to  be  accompliflied.     Having  made  every  neceffary  dilpofition 
for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  at  the  appointed  time  a  hundred  of  the  French 
were  admitted  at  the  poftern,  and,  after  they  had  paid  the  ftipulated  fum,  were 
fuddenly  furrounded  by  the  Englifh  troops,  who  put  fome  of  them  to  the  Iword, 
and  furrounded  the  reli.     During  this  time,  Charny,  with  aftrong  body  offer- 
ees, had  advanced  to  the  gate  of  Boulogne,  where  they  remained  in  eager  ex- 
peftation  of  being  admitted  into  the  town ;  but  they  were  greatly  furprifed, 
when  the  gates  opened,  to  fee  an  Englifh  army  march  out  to  attack  them.  Soon, 
however,  recovering  from  their  aftonifhment,  they  defended  themfelves  with 
great  bravery  ;  and  a  bloody   conflift   enfued,  which  continued  till  break  of 
day  ;  when  the  king  of  England,  who  wore  no  particular  badge  of  diftinftion, 
and  who  fought  as  a  private  man  under  the  ftandard  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  re- 
marking a  French  knight,  named  Euftace  de  Ribaumont,  who  was  giving  the 
moft  fignal  proofs  of  extraordinary  valour,  conceived  a  defire  of  encountering 
him  in  fingle  combat.     As  he  knew  Ribaumont,  he  challenged  him  by  name, 
and  a  defperate  aftion  took  place.     Edward  was  twice  beaten  to  the  ground, 
and  twice  recovered  himfelf ;  equal  courage  and  fldll  were  exerted  for  fome 
time  by  both  parties  j  but  at  length  the  Frenchman  was  compelled  to  acknow^ 
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ledge  the  fuperiority  of  Edward  ;  and  yield  up  his  fword  to  him.     The  defeat 
became  general,   and  all  the  party  were  either  flain  or  taken  prifoners. 

The  French  officers  were  conduced  to  Calais,  where  Edward  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent repaft  to  be  prepared  for  them  in  the  great  hall  of  the  caflle  ;  and  du- 
ring the  banquet  made  his  appearance,  difcovered  to  them  the  antagonift  witli 
whom  they  had  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and  treated  them  with  great  re- 
gard and  courtefy.  Charny,  indeed,  he  gently  reprehended  for  the  infidioul^ 
nefs  of  liis  attempt-;  but  on  Ribaumont  he  beftowed  the  liigheft^encomiums  ;  he 
declared  liim  to  be  tlie  moft  valorous  knight  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with ; 
and  acknowledged  that  he  himfelf  liad  never  been  expofedto  fudi  imminent  dan- 
ger as  diurins:  his  combat  with  him.  He  prefented  hini  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls, 
faying — "  Sir  Euftace,  this  prefent  I  beftow  on  you  as  a  fmall  teftimony  of  my 
"  efteem  for  your  bravery.  I  entreat  you  to  wear  it  for  my  fake;  and,  as  I 
"  know  you  to  be  of  a  gay  and  amorous  dlfpofition,  delighting  in  the  com- 
"  pany  of  ladies  and  damfels,  let  them  all  be  told  from  what  hand  you  receiv- 
"  ed  it.  You  are  no  longer  a  prifoner  :  I  acquit  you  of  your  ranfom  ;  and  to- 
"  morrow  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  yourfelf  as  you  think  proper*." 

Tlie  king's  uneafinefs  at  the  lofles  he  had  experienced  during  the  war,  and  at 
the  mifery  of  his  people,  was  confiderably  encreafed  by  misfortunes  of  ?.  do- 
meftic  nature.  Jane,  his  queen,  daughter  to  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  died 
at  the  Hotel  de  Nefle,  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  French  monarchs  at  this 
period,  of  the  contagious  diftemper  which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
and  which  (he  caught  by  pioufly  attending  the  fick,  and  beftowing  on  them  fuch 
affiftance  and  confolation  as  their  fituation  required.'  Her  death  was  fincerely 
regretted  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  Philip  himfelf,  to  whom  fhe  was  juftly  en- 
deared by  every  virtue  that  can  embellifh  and  dignify  the  human  mind.  The 
duchefs  of  Normandy  died  foon  after,  and  was  interred  at  the  abbey  of  Mau- 
buifTon  which  (he  had  founded  ;  the  body  of  the  queen  was  conveyed  to  Saint 
Denis,  and  lier  lieart  to  Citeaux. 

It  v/as  about  this  time  that  the  pope  annexed  the  city  and  county  of  Avignon^ 
to  the  fee  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Robert,  furnamed  the  Sage,  his  grand- 
daughter Jane  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  princefs  had  been 
married,  when  very  young,  to  her  coufin  Andrew,  brother  to  Lewis,  king  of  i 
Hungary  ;  but  the  difference  of  their  tempers  gave  rile  to  continual  difputes, 
and  proved  finally  productive  of  crimes  and  calamities.  Charles  di  Durazzo^ 
brother-in-law  to  the  queen,  perlliaded  her  to  get  rid  of  a  hufband  tiiat  thwar- 
ted her  inclinations  and   deftroyed  her  repofe  ;  Jane  was  bafe  enough  to  liften 

♦  The  conviuft  of  EdwarJ,  on  this  occafion,  tends  to  corroborate  the  opinion  we  have  advanced  in  the 
preceding  note:  though  the  human  mind  may  be  replete  with  contradianry  fentimenfs,  and  fubjca  to. 
continual  changes  that  baffle  the  power  of  argument,  an  "  the  eftnrts  of  reafon  ;  it  is  ftill  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  prince  who  could  att  thus  genernufly,  jhculd  be  ;>uilry  of  fuch  flagrant  batbaiitj  as  islaid 
to  the  charge  of  Edward  in  his  behaviour  to  the  fix  cLiikiens  of  Calais, 
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to  the  treacherous  advice,  and  the  wretched  Andrew  was  accordingly  flrangled 
in  a  room  adjoining  her  apartment.  In  a  iliort  time  after  his  death,  fhe  man-ied 
the  prince  of  Tarentum  ;  but  a  crime  fo  atrocious  was  not  fufFered  to  pais  un- 
puniihed.;  Lewis  the  Great,  Icing  of  Hungary,  haftened  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  brother.  His  arms  proved  every  where  fuccefsful  ;  Charles  di  Durazzo 
was  arrefted,  and  fuffered  tlie  fame  death  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  infiifted  on 
his  fovereign.  Jane  then  fled  into  Provence;  and  the  pope — fays  Mezeray — • 
*'  refiding  on  her  territories,  paid  her  great  honour  ;  but,  profiting  by  her  fitua- 
"  tion,  he  drew  from  her  the  town  and  county  of  Avignon.  For  this  acquifition 
"  he  paid  only  eight  thoufand  Florentine  florins  of  gold ;  but  his  approbation 
"  of  her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Tarentum  was  thrown  into  the  bargain." 
The  purchafe  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  entirely 
releaied  this  country  from  all  kind  of  fubjediion  to  the  empire,  of  which  it  was 
holden,  as  alub-fief  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aries. 

The  want  of  money  compelled  the  king's  minifters  to  have  recourfe  to  every 
expedient  that  could  tend  to  recruit  the  royal  treafury,  exhaufted  by  a  war 
equally  tedious  and  unfortunate.  On  thefe  occafions  the  financiers  were  the 
firft  objefts  of  perfecution  ;  and,  as  they  were  always  found  guilty  of  malverfa- 
tion,  it  is  fair  to  prefume  that  their  fovereigns  connived  at  their  enormities 
till  fuch  time  as  they  flood  in  need  of  their  afllflance.  Peter  des  EfTarts, 
treafurer  to  the  king,  was  now  condemned  to  the  reftitution  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  florins  of  gold  ;  but  he  had  fafficient  influence  to  procure  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  fentence  to  one  half  of  the  fum.  All  the  Italian  and  Lombard  ufu- 
rers  who  had  either  farmed,  or  been  appointed  to  receive,  different  branches 
of  the  revenue,  were  conftrained  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  the  exorbitant 
fams  which  they  had  extorted  from  the  necelTity  of  the  ftate  and  the  vi^ants  of 
the  fovereign.  Their  conduft  was  fcrutinized  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and 
though  they  obtained  from  the  king  letters  of  fufpenfion,  which  ought  to  have 
put  a  flop  to  the  proceedings  againft  them,  flill  the  chamber  of  accounts  purfu- 
ed  them  ;  they  were  finally  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  fums  they 
had- advanced  were  confifcated  to  the  crown. 

Ever  fmce  the  year  1343,  Philip  had  been  engaged  in  a  negociation  for  the 
acquifition  of  Dauphiny,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  conclufion  till  1349. — 
Humbert  the  Second,  dauphin  of  Vienne,  being  in confolable  for  the  death  of 
his  only  fon  Andrew,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  had  formed  the 
refolution  of  quitting  the  world.  -With  this  view  he  treated  with  the  kino- 
and  agreed,  in  cafe  he  died  without  heirs,  to  tranlmit  his  dominions  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  Philip's  fecond  fon,  or  if  the  duke  fhould  die  before  him,  to 
any  one  of  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  or  of  his  defcendants,  that 
the  king  and  his  fuccefTors  fhould  chufe  to  appoint,  to  be  holden  in  perpetuity, 
and  on  the  exprefs  condition  that  the  perfon  who  fliould  be  appointed,  fl  ould 
aflfume  the  title  of  dauphin,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Dauphiny  quartered  Vvith 
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thofe  of  France  ;  and  that  this  country  fhould  never  be  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  nnlefs  France  and  the  empire  fhould  become  fubjedt  to  the  fame  fo- 
vereign.  This  treaty  was  figned  at  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  by  the  king,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  dauphin,  who  ratified  it  that  fame  year.  In  return  for 
this  ceffion,  Philip  engaged  to  give  the  dauphin  tlie  fum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  florins  of  gold,  payable  in  three  years,  befides  one  annuity  for 
his  life  often  thoufand  livres,  and  another,  in  perpetuity,  of  two  thoufand. — 
By  a  new  deed,  figned  on  the  feventh  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  the 
dauphin  transferred  the  ceflion  of  his  dominions  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  or 
one  of  his  children.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  uncertain  than  the  ex- 
ecution of  thefe  treaties,  although  the  dauphin  had  aftually  received  from  Phi- 
lip a  part  of  the  ftipulated  fum.  Humbert  was  ftill  young,  and  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Mary  of  Baux,  which  happened  two  years  after  this  period,  far  from 
taking  away  all  hopes  of  an  heir,  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  that  he  would  ba 
induced  to  marry  again.  Tlie  pope,  in  a  confolatory  bull  which  he  addreffed 
to  this  prince,  even  advifed  him  to  look  out  for  a  wife  by  whom  he  might  have- 
children.  The  dauphin,  roufed  by  this  exhortation,  aftually  paid  his  addreffes 
firft  to  Blanche,  fifter  to  Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy,  and  afterwards  to  Joan  of 
Bourbon  ;  but  the  king,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  motions,  contrived  to 
break  this  laft  alliance,  by  marrying  Joan  to  Charles,  el  deft  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  Humbert  at  length  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  finally 
refigned  to  Charles,  on  the  conditions  above  fpecified,  Dauphiny ;  the  duchy  of 
Champfour  ;  the  principality  of  Brianconnois  ;  the  marquifate  of  Cefanne  ;  the 
counties  of  Vienne,  Albon,  Grayfivodan,  Ebrionnois,  and  Gapencois ;  and  the 
baronies  of  la  Tour,  Valbonne,  Fucigny,  Meuillon  and  Montalbin.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  ceflion,  which  was  figned  on  tlie  tliirteenth  of  March,  1349,  the 
duke  of  Normandy  repaired  to  Lyons  with  his  fon  Charles,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inveftiture  was  performed.  On  the  fixteenth  of  July  the  dauphin 
made  a  formal  refignation  of  his  domains  to  Charles.  In  the  deed  of  ceflion  it 
is  exprefsly  faid — "  That  the  title  and  arms  of  the  dauphins  fliall  be  preferved 
"  for  ever  by  thofe  who  fliall  fucceed  them  ;  and  that  their  dominions,  although 
^'  forming,  from  this  time,a  part  of  the  Idngdom  of  France  fliall  be  holden  by 
"  their  fucceflbrs,  feparately,  and  by  a  different  title  ;  unlefs  they  fliould  happen 
"  to  govern  the  empire  at  the  fame  time*."  There  can  be  no  doubt — fays 
the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Dauphiny — but  that  the  kings  of  France  have 
always  deemed  themfelves  bound  to  obferve  thefe  conditions;  whence  it  is, 
that  in  all  their  declarations  and  letters  addrefl^ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dau- 
phiny, they  only  exacT;  obedience  to  their  orders,  in  their  capacity  of  dau- 
~  phins  ;  and  thofe  orders  are  all  fealed  with  the  arms  of  the  ancient  dauphins. 
'J'heir  ordinances,  alfo,  although  binding  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  only 

*  Hift.  du  Dauphiae  par  M.  de  Valbonais. 
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received  in  this  province  as  in  a  feparate  flate,  and  wlien  faniilioned  by  tiie  title, 
and  fealed  vi?ith  the  arms,  of  the  dauphin  of  Vienne.  The  province  has  always 
preferved  a  particular  feal,  which  is  kept  by  the  chancellor,  whereas  all  the 
other  provinces  loft  their  diftinftive  marks  on  their  annexation  to  the  crown. 
The  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of  France  has,  from  this  period,  always  afTumed 
the  title  of  dauphin,  although  not  bound  fo  to  do  by  the  conditions  of  thefe 
treaties,   as  fome  writers  have  pretended. 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  of  the  invefliture,  Humbert  took  the  habit  of  a 
Dommican  friar  ;  and,  the  following  year,  being  admitted  into  orders,  he  was 
firft  made  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterward  created  perpetual  adminiftra- 
tor  of  the  ai'chbifliopric  of  Rheims.  He  died  at  Clermont,  in  1355.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  w^as  interred  in  the 
choir  of  their  church,  where  his  tomb,  and  that  of  queen  Clemen ce,  fifter  to 
Beatrice  of  Hungary,  his  mother,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  either  fide  the  great 
altar.  The  king  had-  before  acquired  Rouflillon  and  Cerdagna,  with  the  lord- 
Ihip  of  Montpelier,  from  James,  king  of  Majorca,  who  was  firft  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  and  afterwards  maflacred  by  Pedro,  king  of  x\rragon,  juftly  fur- 
named  T'/zif  Cr«<?/*. 

A.  D.  i35'o.3  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Navarre,  who  died  in 
1343,  had  been  brought  to  the  court  of  France,  as  the  intended  wife  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  But  the  king  had  no  fooner  feen  this  princefs,  who  was 
one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  women  of  the  age,  than  he  became  deeply  ena- 
moured of  her ;  and,  changing  his  firft  defign  of  manying  her  to  his  fon,  re- 
folved  to  efpoufe  her  himfelft;  and  to  procure  for  the  duke  of  Normandy  the 
hand  of  Jane,  countefs  of  Boulogne,  widow  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  loft 
his  life  at  the  fiege  of  Aiguillon.  Thefe  two  man-iages  were  celebrated  nearly 
at  the  fame  time  ;  that  of  the  king  at  Brie-Comte-Robert  ;  and  that  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy  at  Saint  Genevieve,  near  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.  In  the  month 
of  April,  in  the  following  year,  Charles,  the  new  dauphin,  married  Joan,  eldeft 
daughter  to  Peter,  duke  of  Bourbon,  grand  chamberer  (chambrier)  of  Francet. 
This  dignity,  one  of  the  firft  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  had  palTed  from  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  into  that  of  Dreux,  and  afterwards  into  the  Eoiu-bon  family. 

The  grand-chamberer  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  king's  chamber,  or 
apartment,  and  private  treafury|l .  There  were  feveral  important  privileges 
annexed  to  this  office  ;  it  had  an  exclufive  authority  over  the  furriers,  fadlers, 
glovers,  and  other  trading  companies  at  Paris,  the  members  of  which  could 
not  exercife  their  profefTion  without  buying  their  freedom  of  the  chamberer. 
This  dignity  was  fuppreffed  by  Francis  the  Firft,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Orleans,   who  was  the  laft  perfon  that  enjoyed  the  title  of  chamberer. 

»  Mem.  Humb.  Palat.  Ann.  1345.  +  Spicil.  Cont,  Nang.  FroilTard.  J  Mem.  Humb.  Pal.  Ann. 
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Philip  liad  juft  prolonged  the  truce  with  England  for  three  years,  when  he 
fell  fick  at  Nogent-le-Roi,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  Auguft,  1350.  On  his  death-bed,  he  fent  for  his  two  fons,  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  and  Orleans  ;  and,  having  fhewn  them  the  decifions  of  the  dodlors  of 
law  and  divinity,  confirming  the  validity  of  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  and  the 
injuftice  of  Edward's  pretenfions,  he  exhorted  the  duke  of  Normandy,  as  his 
fu-ccelTor,  to  defend  the  ftate,  after  his  death,  againft  all  its  enemies  ;  obferving, 
that  although  the  defenders  of  a  juft  caufe  were  not  always  fuccefsful,  yet  God 
never  fuiferedthem  to  fink  beneath  their  misfortunes;  but  always  madejuftice 
prevail  in  the  end.  He  expired  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

Few  monarchs  have  been  more  praifed  by  hiftorians  than  Philip  of  Valois, 
though  few,  it  mull  be  confefTed,  have  had  lefs  claims  to  commendation  ;  he 
was  endued,  indeed,  with  great  perfonal  courage,  and  was  polTefled  of  a  flrong 
mind,  that  funic  not  beneath  the  preflure  of  misfortune;  but,  though  bold,  he 
was  not  magnanimous  ;  though  profufe,  not  liberal  ;  though  devout,  not  pious. 
The  man  of  piety  is  equitable,  merciful,  and  mild;  the  man  of  magnanimity 
turns  with  horror  from  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  rejects,  with  difguft,  the  dark 
dictates  of  revenge ;  tlie  man  of  liberality,  thou^i  not,  perhaps,  over-nice  in 
felefting  the  objeds  of  his  bounty,  is  ever  fcrupuloufly  juft  in  the  memts  ;  he  ne- 
ver opiDreflTes  his  dependents  to  enrich  his  favourites.  Villai^et  has  falfely  afcri- 
bed  the  odium  incurred  by  Philip  to  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  fubjefts  j 
the  fourceof  that  odium  he  might  furely  have  difcovered,  in  the  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  under  which  thofe  fubjefts  too  frequently  laboured.  Stern,  cruel,  imperi- 
ous, vindictive,  and  inflexible,  the  people  of  Flanders  and  the  nobles  of  Brittany 
experienced  the  fatal  elFetfts  of  his  pride  and  revenge.  With  few  qualities  to 
command  refpedt,  with  ftill  fewer  to  conciliate  affeftion,  Philip  lived  unbeloved 
and  died  unlamented.  His  unexpecfled  acceffion  to  the  throne  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Fortunate — ^a  title  which  but 
ill-accorded  with  the  many  reverfes  of  fortune  he  experienced  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life. 

Philip  had,  by  his  firllwife,  Jane  of  Burgundy,  two  fons  and  one  daughter  ; 
John,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  count  of  Valois,  who  died  without  heirs  ;  and  Mary,  who  marri- 
ed John,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  fon  to  John  the  Tlurd,  duke  of  Brabant.  He 
left  his  fecond  wife,  Blanche,  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy  ;  and  (lie  gave  birth  to  a 
princels,  who  wi^s  named  Jane,  and  who  died  at  Beziers,  in  1373,  on  her  way 
to  Barcelona,  whither  fhe  was  going  to  elpoufe  John,  fon  to  Peter  the  Fourth, 
king  of  Arragon. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  found  the  people  pol- 
fefled,  by  the  emancipation  of  the  commons,  of  a  degree  of  liberty  unknown 
to  their  qnceftors,     They  had  begun  to  fliake  off  that  rude  bai'barifm  whicU 
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the  mind  contrafts  in  the  fetters  of  flavery  ;  but  the  nation  had  not  yet  made  a 
fufficient  progrefs  in  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  knowledge,  to  derive,  from  their 
new  exiftence,  all  the  advantages  which  it  was  calculated  to  enfure.  The  arts 
were  ftill  in  their  infancy  ;  commerce,  totally  neglecfted  by  the  natives,  was 
abandoned  to  the  avidity  of  foreigners,  Italians,  Spanifh,  and  Flemings.  The 
produce  of  a  few  manufaftures,  badly  planned  and  worfe  conduced,  was  in- 
fufficient  to  eftablifli  an  internal  communication  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet  even  here  luxury  was  known  ;  though  generally  confidered 
as  the  child  of  opulence  and  refinement,  fhe  here  fprang  from  the  womb  of  mi- 
fery,  difplayedher  pomp  by  the  fide  of  ignorance  and  lloth,  and  grew  into  vi- 
gour by  the  unnatural  nouriftiment  of  public  calamity.  Ridiculous  fafhions 
were  already  introduced,  and  had  become  the  objefts  of  attention  to  the  nobi- 
lity, and  of  ambition  to  the  common  people.  A  head  loaded  with  feathers,  a 
long  beard,  chains  round  the  neck,  a  drefs  fo  tight  and  fliort  as  fcarcely  to  con- 
ceal from  the  fight  thofe  parts  which  modefly  forbids  to  ftiew ;  fuch  was  the 
habiliment  newly  invented  by  the  knights,  efquires,  and  other  fafhionable 
men,  and  adopted  by  their  fervile  imitators,  the  citizens;  The  kings  and 
princes  of  the  blood  were  the  only  perfons  who  refilled  the  torrent  of  innovation, 
and  prefei'ved  the  decent  gravity  of  the  ancient  modes.  This  tafte  for  fu- 
perfluities,  which  vanity  can  only  be  allowed  when  induftry  facilitates  the 
means  of  gratification,  pi-olonged  the  dreary  reign  of  indigence,  notwithflan- 
ding  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Thefe  defefts 
in  the  economy  of  the  ftate  proved  a  continual  obftacle  to  the  raifing  fup- 
plies,  either  for  the  execution  of  works  of  public  utility,  or  for  refilling  the 
eiForts  of  an  enemy.  The  mod  moderate  impofi:  became  an  infupportable  bur- 
then to  an  indolent  and  impoveriflied  people ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  frequent  and  onerous  exactions  which  it  was  found  neceflary  or  expedient 
to  levy,  fhould  excite  the  murmurs  of  the  citizens,  whofe  ideas  of  patriotifm, 
moreover,  were  yet  fo  imperfeft  as  to  preclude  the  conception,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  was  infeparably  blended  with  the  fafety  of  the  flate.— - 
The  evil  was  farther  augmented  by  the  ufurious  interefi:  extorted  by  the  Flo- 
rentine and  Lombard  merchants,  or  bankers.  The  rapid  fortunes  acquired  by 
thefe  foreigners  formed  a  dreadful  contrafl  to  the  public  mifery.  Some  idea  of 
their  rapacioufnefs  may  be  formed  from  the  account  of  the  fums  which  were 
due  to  them  when  banifhed  the  kingdom  ;  they  had  advanced  only  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres,  and  the  interefi:   amounted  to  no  lefs  than  two  millions  ! 

In  thefe  wretched  times  the  moft:  monftrous  diforders  openly  prevailed.  The 
general  corruption  of  manners  which  obtained  was  not  even  difguifed  by  that 
external  femblance  of  decency,  beneath  which,  in  morepoliihed  ages,  vice  con- 
ceals her  deformity.  This  depravity  gave  rife  to  every  enormity  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable ;  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  prodigality  were  alike  en-p 
couraged  ;  duties  the  mofi;  facred  were  negleded  j  virtue  was  defpifed  j  perfi- 
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dy,  violence,  and  revenge  were  univerfally  exercifed  ;  nor  were  thefe  vices 
confined  to  the  people ;  among  the  nobles  and  th^  great  did  the  country  find  its 
mod  dangerous  enemies. 

The  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  age  is  ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  conduft 
of  Philip,  during  the  illnefs  of  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  fb 
thoroughly  perfuaded  that  John  would  not  recover,  without  the  intervention  of 
fupernatural  means,  that  he  affuredthe  queen,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die,  he  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  be  buried,  from  a  full  conviftion  that  God  would  bring  him 
to  life  again.  The  clergy  of  Paris,  and  the  monks  of  Saint  Denis,  followed 
by  an  immenfe  crowd  of  people,  went  in  proceflion  with  their  feet  naked,  to 
Taverny,  where  the  duke  lay,  apparently,  at  the  point  of  death.  They  car- 
ried with  them  the  crown  of  thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  our 
Saviour,  one  of  the  nails  which  had  ferved  to  fallen  him  to  the  crofs,  and  a  fin- 
ger of  the  apoftle  of  France.  Thefe  precious  relics  were  depofited  in  the 
prince's  chamber,  who,  in  a  few  days,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  pei-- 
feiflly  recovci-ed  his  health.  This  miraculous  cure — fays  the  continaator  of 
"William  be  Nangis — was  attefled  by  the  king,  the  queen,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  all  the  nobility,  and  even  by  the  phyficians  themfelves.  The  king,  from 
motives  of  gratitude,  performed  a  pilgrimage  from  Taverny  to  Saint  Denis, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  court.  After  palling  a  day  at  the  abbey,  and  re- 
maining two  hours  fliut  up  in  the  tomb  of  Saint  Denis,  he  returned  to  the 
capital . . 

The  generality  of  writers  have  fixed  the  origin  of  the  tax  upon  fait,  in  France, 
called  thtgabelle*^  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois.  "  In  this  fame  year,  1 342," 
(according  to  an  ancient  manufcriptt)  "  the  king  impofed  a  duty  upon  fait, 
"  which  is  called  gabelle,  whereby  he  acquired  the  indignation  and  ill-will  of 
*'  all  his  people,  both  great  and  fmall."  It  is,  neverthelefs,  certain  that  Philip 
of  Valois  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  impoflt.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Saint 
Lewis,  a  fimilar  tax  was  levied  in  many  of  the  provinces.  That  monarch,  by 
an  edXdi  iffued  in  1 246,  exempted  the  town  of  Aiguemortes  from  the  falt-gabelle. 
Philip  the  Long  alfo  laid  a  duty  upon  fait.  Philip  of  Valois,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  eftablifhed  magazines  of  fait,  in  difFei-ent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom||-;  on  which  occafion,  Edward  gave  him  the  appellation  of.  Author  of  the 
Salic  Law  (Auteur  dc  la  Loi  Salique ;)  and  Philip  in  return  called  his  rival. 
The  Wool  Merchant^  in  allufion  to  the  fupplies  of  that  article  fo  frequently 
gi'anted  him  by  the  parliament.     On  the  remonftrance  of  the  ftates,  who  were 

*  The  term  'gabelle' is  derived  cither  from  the  Saxon  word  'gapol,'  or'gapel,'  «hich  fignifies' tribute;' 
or  elfe  from  the  Hebrew  word  '  gab'  which  has  the  fame  fignificati-on.  It  was  always  made  ufe  of  in  Francc» 
to  defignate  any  kind  of  import  whateven  The  wine-gabelle,  fifh-gabelle,  cloth-gabelle,  falt-gabelle,  &c, 
were  common  cxpreflions  ;  and  all  the  coIIeiSors  of  thefe  different  duties  were  indifcriminately  called  '  g»i" 
bellatores,'  <  gabellators.'    Du  Cange  Gloffar,  ad  verb,  Gabclla. 

+  Jnh,  Abb.  Laud,  in  fpecul.  HiU.  lib.  ix.  cap.  17,  %  Villaret, 

\  Cham,  dcs  Comp.  Memor,  B.  fol,  156, 
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fearful  that  this  impofl  might  become  perpetual,  the  king,  by  an  edi<^,  bearing 
date  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1 345,  promiled  to  abolifh  it  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  war.  His  fon  John,  by  an  ediift  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1 355, 
renewed  the  tax  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  PoicTiiers,  the  duty  was  augmented;  the  price  of  fait  in  Paris,  in  1358, 
was  fixed  at  fixty  crowns  of  gold  the  hogfhead,  twenty-fix  of  which  were  paid  to 
the  vender,  twenty-fix  to  the  king,  and  eight  to  the  town  ;  the  fame  year  it  was 
raifed  to  a  hundred  crowns  ;  twenty-fix  of  which  weiie  for  the  vender,  fifty-fix 
for  the  king,  and  eighteen  for  tlie  town  ;  it  foon  after  experienced  afiiill  greater 
augmentation.  This  duty,  which,  in  the  fequel,  became  arbitrary  and  perpetual, 
was  firfi:  farmed  out  by  Henry  the  Second,  who,  in  the  month  of  January,  1548, 
let  it  on  a  leafe  for  ten  years. 


JOHN    THE    SECOND. 


A.  D.  1350.]  THE  afts  of  rigour  and  feverity  which  had  marked  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  revolution  in  the  manners 
and  genius  of  the  nation.  The  kings,  folely  intent  on  giving  to  the  fovereign ' 
authority  its  primitive  force,  had  formed  projecfts — often  counteratHred,  though 
fometimes  fuccefsful — the  fole  objeifl  of  which  appeared  to  be,  the  fecurity  of 
the  regal  prerogatives ;  but,  in  feeking  to  confolidate  their  power,  they  had  ne- 
■glecled  to  define  its  bounds  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs  had  prevented  the  efi:a- 
bliOmient  of  a  proper  balance,  which,  by  refirraining  its  abufe,  could  enfure  its 
duration.  The  people,  but  recently  emerged  from  a  fi:ate  of  flavery,  were  fl:ill 
more  ignorant  than  their  motnarchs  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties  ;  in- 
capable of  difi:ingui{hing  the  precife  limits  which  feparate  liberty  from  licenti- 
oufnefs,  they  foon  began  to  exert  their  freedom  for  the  deflrudtion  of  that  autho- 
rity which,  properly  modified,  conftitutes  its  befl:  fecurity.  The  nobles,  dis- 
contented with  their  fovereigns,  who  were  anxious  to  humble  their  pride  and 
curtail  their  power,  and  impatient  of  the  yoke  which  they  fought  to  impofe  on 
them,  deplored  in  fecret  the  lofs  of  their  ancient  privileges  ;  they  beheld  with 
indignation  an  emancipated  people  forming  a  body  in  the  fl:ate,  whofe  credit  at 
leaft  counterbalanced  their  own,  by  its  influence  in  objects  of  public  delibera- 
tion.    The  conflidl  between  thefe  oppofite  orders  had  been  hitherto  fuljpended 
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lefs  from  motives  of  policy  than  from  ignorance  of  their  refpeftive  flrength. 
A  weak  adminiftration  was  well  calculated  to  encreafe  the  burfting  of  that  ftorm 
which  had  been  gathering  under  the  reftraint  of  a  violent  government.  Under 
fuch  dangerous  circumftances  did  John  afcend  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  "With 
the  "dominions  of  his  father,  he  inherited  his  defefts  ;  and  to  his  imprudence, 
temerity,  and  inflexibility  of  temper,  he  added,  a  boundlefs  prodigality,  and 
all  the  weaknefs  of  a  narrow  mind. 

The  new  monarch  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  Rheims  on  the  twenty-llxth 
of  September  ;  and,  on  the  fame  day,  John  conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
on  his  three  fons,  Charles  the  dauphin,  and  the  counts  of  Anjou,  and  Alencon  ; 
on  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  on  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  fon  to 
his  wife  Jane  ;  he  likewife  conferred  the  fame  honour  on  the  counts  of  Eflam- 
pes  and  Dammartin  ;  the  vifcount  of  Touraine,  nephew  to  the  pope  ;  the  lord 
of  Efcun,  and  on  feveral  princes  and  noblemen,  among  others,  on  John  of  Ar- 
tois,  (fon  to  the  unfortunate  Robert  of  Artois)  who,  in  the  preceding  reign-,, 
had  been  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his  father. 

The  pope  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  death  of  Philip  of  Valois,  than  he 
wrote  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  exhorting  them  to  peace*.  Edward, 
adhering  to  thofe  maxims  of  policy  which  he  had  adopted  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  appeared  willing  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  y 
but  he  could  only  be  brought  to  confent  to  a  confirmation  of  the  truce  conclu- 
ded in  the  preceding  reign ;  a  truce  which  was  prolonged,  at  different  times,: 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

The  rcfpCiStive  fituations  of  the  two  kingdoms  ftill  remained  the  fame ;  the 
Englifh  monarch  had  not  given  up  his  fchemes  of  conquefl ;  his  ambition  only 
feemed  to  repofe  inorderto  acquire  frelh  flrength  ;  and  unfortunately  for  France, 
the  difpofition  of  the  king, — ^who,  though  he  poffefTed  many  virtues,  was  never- 
thelefs  violent,  fufpicious,  and  vindiftive — was  fuch  as  to  afford  the  fairefl  prof- 
peiH:  of  fuccefs  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  formidable  foe. 

Before  the  authority  of  John  was  fully  eftabliftied,  he  had  recourfe  to  one  of 
thofe  violent  exertions  of  power,  of  which  his  father  had  fet  him  the  example, 
and  which,  by  difgufting  the  nobility,  encreafed  the  number  of  his  domeflic  ene- 
mies. Ralph,  count  of  Eu  and  of  Guifnes,  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  king 
of  England  at  Caen  ;  for  the  purpofe  of  negociating  his  own  ranfom,  as  well  as 
that  of  feveral  of  his  fellow  captives  who  had  been  taken  at  the  fame  time,  he 
had  been  permitted  to  pafs  feveral  times  between  France  and  England,  during 
the  preceding  reign.  On  the  death  of  Philip  of  Valois,  he  went  to  Paris  to  fo- 
licit  the  new  monarch  to  facilitate  the  means  of  his  releafe  j  and  he  was  com- 
miffioned  at  the  fame  time  by  Edward  to  negociate  the  confirmation  and  pro~ 
longation  of  the  truce. 

?  Rymer,  vol,  iii,  Chambre  des  Comtes,  Memorial  c.  fol,  145^ 
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Among  the  nobility  who  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  Cliarles  de  la  Cerda,  brother  to  Lewis  D'EIpagne,  lield  a  diftinguifhed 
place*.  Proud  of  his  birth  and  the  credit  he  enjoyed,  his  ambition  led  him  to 
afpire  to  the  firft  dignities  in  the  flate,  the  attainment  of  which  he  thought  a  ne- 
cefTary  confequence  of  the  blind  friendlhip  which  his  infatuated  fovereign  en- 
tertained for  him.  For  feme  time  he  had  exercifed  the  office  of  conftablein  the 
abfence  of  the  count  of  Eu  ;  and,  being  anxious  to  acquire  this  important  place 
for  himfelf,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to  the  deflruftion  of  that  no- 
bleman. He  gave  the  king  to  underftand  that  the  fole  objeft  of  the  conftable's 
frequent  voyages  to  France  was,  to  promote  difcord  between  the  princes,  and 
to  effeA  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Edward,  to  whom  he  was  rather  a  friend 
than  prifoner.  The  doubtful  conduifl  of  the  count  at  the  fiege  of  Caen,  was 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  John,  and  reprefentedinthe  moft  odious  colours  ;  infhort, 
nothing  which  the  artful  ingenuity  of  interefted  malice  could  devife  was  ne- 
glected to  tarnifli  his  reputation,  and  to  efFeft  his  ruin.  The  king,  naturally  in- 
clined to  fulpicion  and  miftruft,  foon  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  pcrfuaded  that  the 
conftable  was  a  traitor  ;  he  accordingly  iffued  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  the 
count  was  feized  as  he  left  the  palace,  and  thrown  into  prifon .  His  friends 
loudly  exclaimed  againfh  the  king's  injuftice,  while  fuch  as  were  difinterefted  in 
the  matter,  waited,  in  filence,  the  developement  of  a  myllery,  which  there  was 
no  intention  of  difclofing  to  them.  The  court  of  peers  was  the  only  tribunal 
which  could  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  conftable  ;  and  it  was 
not  probabje  that  fuch  a  refpedable  body  could  be  induced,  through  a  fervile  com- 
plaifance  to  the  king,  to  difhonour  itfelf  by  a  precipitate  judgment.  As  the  aft 
of  eluding  the  laws  was  not  yet  known,  the  only  alternative  was,  to  fuffer  them 
to  take  their  courfe,  or  openly  to  violate  them ;  this  laft  meafure  was  adopted, 
as  beft  fuited  to  the  occafion.  The  unfortunate  ccTunt  was  taken  from  prifon, 
during  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  and,  without  undergoing  any 
previous  trial  or  examination,  was  beheaded,  by  the  king's  orders,  in  the  Hotel 
de  Nefle,  in  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  the  counts  of  Armagnac 
and  Montfort  ;  Gaucher  de  Chatillon  j  the  lords  of  Boulogne  and  Ruel,  and  of 
lever al  other  noblemen  and  knights » 

Such  an  abufe  of  arbitrary  power  could  not  fail  to  difguft  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  paaticularly  the  nobility.  The  conftable  was  now  regarded  as  the  vidim 
of  his  rival's  ambition,  and  his  fovereign^s  injuftice  ;  his  innocence  was  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  ;  and  the  accufations  preferred  againft  him  were  conftdered^ 
as  an  odious  calumny,  the  offspring  of  darknefs  and  iniquity.  In  faft  that  prince 
was  a  juft  objeft  of  indignation,  who  could  put  to  death  the  firft  fubjeft  in  the 
realm,  without  deigning  to  confult  the  laws,  or  even  prcferving  an  appearance 
of  juftice,  by  conforming  ta  thofc  facred  rules  which  were  prefcribed  by  th& 

*  Hill,  Gen,  de  la  Maifon  de  France^  torn,  i,  p.  ^^6<r 
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conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  ever  deemed  inviolable,  and  which 
formed  the  only  fecurity  for  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Nor  did 
John  pay  a  greater  refpeft  to  tlie  rights  of  nations,  fince  tlie  count  Eu,  being 
only  releafed  on  his  word,  was  flill  a  prifoner  to  the  king  of  England,  of  courfc 
he  was  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and,  during  his  captivity,  could  not  be 
confidered  as  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  France*. 

The  Ipoils  of  Ralph  were  divided  among  the  favourites  of  John ;  Charles 
de  la  Cerda  obtained  the  poft  of  conftable  ;  and  the  county  of  Eu  was  given 
to  John  of  Artois.  Tlie  county  of  Guifnes  was  rc-annexed  to  the  crown  till 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  when  it  was  conferred  on  Anthony  de  Croui. 

A.  D.  1351,  1352.]]  Though  the  truce  with  England  had  been  renewed, 
the  mutual  animoiity  which  prevailed  between  the  two  nations  fuperinduced  its 
violation,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  Frequent  incurfions  were  made 
both  by  the  Englifh  and  French  governors  on  the  territories  of  each  other  ; 
which,  as  ufual,  gave  rife  to  mutual  complaints,  but  no  event  occurred  of  fuf- 
ficient  importance  to  be  recorded  in  hiftory,  except  an  action  on  the  plain  of 
Mauron,  near  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft, 
I33'2,  between  a  body  of  Englifh  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Bently,  and  a  French  army  conduced  by  tlie  marfhal  de  Nefle  ;  in  which  the 
former,  though  taken  by  furprife,  and  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  ene- 
my, obtained  a  complete  viftory.  The  marefchal  was  flain,  with  eighty  knights, 
and  five  hundred  gentlemen  ;  and  one  hundred  and  lixty  knights  and  gentlemen 
were  taken  prifoners. 

The  kingdom,  in  the  mean  time,  was  again  liarafTed  by  a  general  famine,  at- 
tended with  the  moft  dreadful  efFedls.  The  fcarcity  of  corn  neceflarily  produc- 
ed fucli  an  augmentation  of  its  price,  that  none  but  the  moft  opulent  could  pof- 
fibly  afford  to  purchafe  it  ;  and  the  mifery  of  the  people  was  fo  great,  tliat  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  conftrained  to  feed  on  the  rot-ts  of 
the  earth,  and  even  on  the  bark  of  trees.  In  this  fituation,  John,  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  levy  new  impofts  on  his  fubjet^s  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
England,' was  under  tlie  neceflity  of  ftopping  the  colledlion  of  certain  taxes, 
which  had  been  granted  by  particular  provinces,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of 
Philip.  In  vain  did  he  feek  to  derive  fome  afliftance  from  thofe  who  had  been 
entrufted  witli  tlie  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  The  invefligation  of  their 
accounts,  though  ftrift  and  fevere,  was  produftive  of  no  advantage.  Tlie  cul- 
prits, indeed,  were  arrefled  and  punifhed,  but  no  money  could  be  obtained  from 
them,  and  thofe  violent  remedies  were  not  calculated  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  an 
pvil  which  the  government  wanted  vigour  to  fnpprefs. 

Yet,  notwitliflanding  the  wretched  flate  of  his  kingdom,  John  rejetfled  the 
pffbr  of  Edward,  who  gave  inflruftions  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  the  archbifliop 

*  Villaret,  topi.  ix.  p.  t6, 
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of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl  of  Derby  (now  duke  of  Lancafter)  to  propofe  the 
entire  refignation  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  French  crown,  on  condition  that  the 
king  of  France  would,  in  return,  give  up  to  him  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of 
Guienne,  Aquitaine,  and  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais.  Policy  Ihould  have 
induced  the  king  to  accept  thefe  terms  ;  by  this  means  he  would  have  got  rid 
of  a  formidable  enemy,  and  pi-ocured  leifure  to  regulate  the  internal  economy 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  weakened  as  it  was  by  frequent  and  unfuccefsful  exer- 
tions, and  convulfed  by  domeftic  feuds,  required  the  mofl  delicate  and  the  moft 
judicious  management. 

The  elevation  of  Charles  de  la  Cerda  to  the  office  of  conftable  had,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  excited  an  inveterate  fpirit  of  difcontent ;  the  embers  of 
faftion  lurked  beneath  the  murmurs  of  indignation,  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
appeared  to  be  in  that  ftate  of  ferment  which  only  required  the  appearance  of 
fome  powerful  leader,  to  promote  a  general  infurreftion :  that  leader  foon  ap- 
peared in  the  perfon  of  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  on  whom  the  epithet  Bad, 
or  Wicked^  had  been  juftly  bellowed.  This  monarch  was  poflefled,  in  an  emi4 
nent  degree,  of  wit,  penetration,  eloquence,  and  generofity — fpecious  endow- 
ments which  give  a  luftre  to  virtue,  and  render  vice  more  dangerous  !  The 
pofTeffions  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis 
Hutin,  were  confiderable ;  and  his  pretenfions,  as  being  defcended  from  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  were  ftill  greater.  John,  aware  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  prince  of  his  turbulent  difpofition,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to 
attach  him  firmly  to  his  interefts  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  gave  him  his  own 
daughter,  Jane,  in  marriage.  But  experience  foon  convinced  him,  that  the 
mind  which  is  deaf  to  the  precepts  of  morality  will  always  be  found  callous  to 
every,  impulfe  of  gratitude  :  where  the  ties  of  religious  duty  cannot  deter  a  man 
from  the  commiflion  of  evil,  the  more  feeble  bonds  of  affinity  muft  ever  prove 
infufficient. 

A.  D.  1 353.]  Jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  conftable  pofTefTed  over  the 
mind  of  his  fovereign,  an  influence  which  he  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  his 
own  ambitious  views,  Charles  foon  refolved  on  the  deftruclion  of  that  noble- 
man. After  long  waiting,  in  vain,  for  an  opportunity  to  afiaffinate  him  at  Pa- 
ris, he  was  at  length  apprifed  that  the  conftable  had  made  a  journey  to  Aigle  ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  hired  a  band  of  armed  ruffians,  who  followed- 
him  to  that  place,  and  malfacred  him  in  his  bed.  Far  from  feekine;  to  conceal 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  infamous  deed,  he  gloried  in  the  a<!l:,  Iwearing  to 
proteift  his  accomplices,  and  to  accept  no  pardon  whence  they  ftiould  be  exclu- 
ded. As  he  was  convinced  the  king  would  not  fuffer  a  crime  fo  atrocious  to 
pafs  unpuniihed,  he  adopted  fuch  precautions  as  he  thought  neceiTary  to  fcreen 
him  from  the  effefts  of  his  refentment.  W"ith  this  view  he  publiflied  a  mani- 
fefto  containing  a  juftification  of  his  conduct,  and  difplaying  the  pretended  ne» 
ceffity  under  v/hich  he  lay  to  commit  this  ad  of  violence. 
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The  duke  of  Lancafler,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  bemg  informed  of  the 
murder  of  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  immediately  conceived  that  the  king  of  Na- 
varre would  be  conftrained  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  proteftion  of  England.  He 
therefore  dilpatched  a  melTenger  to  that  prince,  requefting  he  would  fend  to 
fome  confidential  perfon,  with  whom  he  might  treat  on  the  fubjeft.  The  king 
accepted  the  propofals,  and  fcnt  his  chancellor  to  the  duke,  accompanied  by  a 
knight,  named  Friquet*  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  two  other  of  his  of- 
ficers to  Bruges, '  in  order  to  borrow  money  upon  his  jewels.  The  duke  pro- 
mifed  the  meffengers  of  Charles  to  grant  their  mafter  all  the  afliftance  he  re- 
quired, as  well  for  the  prefent,  as  the  future,  and  affured  that  prince  that  all 
the  forces  of  England  would  be  ready  to  fecond  him  ;  he  even  preiTed  the  chan- 
cellor of  Navarre  to  go  with  him  to  London.  The  firft  fuccour  to  be  fupplied 
was  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  hundred  archers,  who  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  at  the  fhortefl  notice. 

During  thefe  negociations  Charles  fortified  his  poiTeflions  in  Normandy,  col- 
lected troops  from  all  quarters,  endeavoured  to  fecure  what  allies  he  could, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  war  ;  but,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining 
time,  or  in  the  hope  of  ftill  being  able  to  appeafe  the  king's  indignation,  he  fent 
the  count  of  Namur  to  Paris,  in  order  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  court, 
where  he  had  a  number  of  fecret  partifans. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  the  murder  of  the  firfl  officer  af  the  crown, 
who  was,  moreover,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  his  friend  and  his  favourite,  he 
gave  way  to  fuch  immoderate  grief,  that,  for  four  days,  he  would  fufFer  no  one 
to  fpeak  to  him.  In  the  firft  transports  of  his  rage,  he  vowed  vengeance  againft 
the  alTaffin ;  but  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs  neither  fuft'ered  him  to  liften 
to  the  fuggeftions  of  refentment,  nor  even  to  purfue  the  dictates  of  juftice. 
The  king  of  Navarre  was  a  powerful  prince  ;  and  his  pofTeflions  on  the  coaft  of 
Normandy  were  fo  fituated,  that,  if  driven  to  defpair,  he  could  introduce  the 
Englifh  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  j  and  as  the  towns  of  Mantes,  Melun, 
and  Pontoife  were  his,  he  could  even  bring  them  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
Thus  circumftanced,  John  was  conftrained  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  fo- 
licitations  of  Jane  of  Evreux,  widow  to  Charles  the  Fair,  and  to  the  earneft 
entreaties  of  Blanche,  widow  to  Philip  of  Valois,  and  fifter  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. The  interceflion  of  thofe  princefles  was  feconded  by  the  cardinal  of 
Boulogne,  and  by  feveral  other  noblemen  and  prelates.  At  this  period  the 
count  of  Namur  arrived  at  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  for  Chai-les  a  pardon,  which 

*  This  Friquet  was  arrefled  fome  time  after,  when  the  king  fecured  the  perfon  of  Charles  of  Navarre, 
pnd  feveral  of  his  knights,  at  Rouen.  Friquet  underwent  feveral  examinations,  copies  of  which  are  ftill 
pxtant ;  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  would,  probably,  have  fuffered  death,  but  for  the  addrefs  of  his 
fcrvant,  who  enabled  him  to  efFeft  his  efcape  from  the  prifon  of  the  Chacelet.  Thefe  examinations  con- 
tain the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  the  conftable,  and  of  a  plot  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  formed, 
^nd  in  which  he  had  perfuaded  the  dauphin  to  engage,    Villaretj 
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it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  refufc.  The  cardinal  of  Boulogne  and  Peter  de 
Bourbon  were,  with  feme  other  commiffioners,  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king 
of  Navarre  and  his  accomplices. 

Tlie  treaty  concluded  on  this  occafion  affords  a  flrong  proof  of  the  weaknefs 
of  the  government;  of  tlie  wretched  condition  of  the  prince  and  of  the  ftate  j 
and  of  the  perfidy  of  the  minifters.  By  a  convention  figned  at  Mantes,  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  February,  1353,  John  granted  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
county  of  Beaumont-le-Roger,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Conches  and  Breteuil,  whicU 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  poiTefiion  of  which  that  nobleman  re- 
figned  to  Charles.  The  king  alfo  ceded  to  him  Port-Audemer,  the  Cotentin, 
and  the  vifcounties  of  Valognes,  Coutances,  and  Carentan.  Some  farther  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  were  fecured  to  the  regal  afTaffin,  vv^ho,  in  return,  gave 
up  the  town  of  Pontoife,  and  his  pretenfions  to  Beaumont-upon-Oife,  and  to 
Ancenes.  A  general  amnefty  was  publiflied  for  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  all 
his  adherents.  To  complete  this  ignominious  tranfaftion,  the  king's  fecond  fon 
was  given  him  as  att  hoilage  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  while  he  repaired  to 
court  to  aflc  pardon  for  the  violence  he  had  committed. 

But  while  fuch  a  criminal  as  Charles  was  rewarded  for  his  crimes,  a  culprit 
of  inferior  diflinclion  was  puniRied  with  feverity.  A  gentleman  of  Poitou,  na- 
med Regnault  de  Preffigny,  had  become  the  tyrant  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  exercifed  every  Ipecies  of  oppr^ffion  over  his  valTals  and  dependants. 
He  feized  the  inhabitants,  and,  if  they  refafed  to  pay  the  ranfom  he  demanded, 
he  threw  them  into  prifon  ;  if  they  perfifted  in  their  refiifal,  he  put  them  to 
death.  He  even  attacked  the  monks,  and  imprifoned  them,  to  extort  a  ranfom 
from  the  convents  ;  and,  when  he  releafeJ  them,  he  put  out  one  of  their  eyes, 
and  plucked  their  beard  up  by  the  roots.  The  inhuman  WTetch  was  at  length 
apprehended,  committed  to  the  Chatelet,  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  fentenced 
to  be  hanged— a  puniOiment  fcarcely  adequate  to  his  crimes  ! 

A.  D.  135*4.2  Thole  dark  machinations  and  intrigues,  which  produced  con- 
fbquences  the  moft  fatal  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  now 
began  to  appear.  The  count  of  Harcourt  and  his  brother  Lev/is,  who  had  al- 
ways been  firmly  attached  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  became  fuddenly  reconciled 
to  the  French  monarch,  without  any  appai^ent  caufe  for  a  meafure  fo  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpefted.  It  was  faid  that  thefe  noblemen  were  to  reveal  many 
.  important  fgcrets  to  the  king,  and,  among  others,  the  particulars  of  tiie  plot 
which  had  been  formed  againft  Charles  de  la  Cerda.  The  effeds  of  this  diico- 
very  were  foon  made  vifible.  The  cardinal  of  Boulogne,  who  had  openlv  tar- 
nifhed  the  glory,  and  betrayed  the  interefts,  of  his  fovereign,  in  the  difadvan^ 
tageous  treaty  concluded  at  Mantes,  with  Charles  of  Navarre,  was  difgraced, 
and  retired  to  Avignon.  Robert  de  Lorris,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  his  mafter  by  a  timely  evafion.  Entrufted  with  the  fecrets  of 
Jais  prince,  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  betray  them  to  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and  he 
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had  bijen  privy  to  the  defign  formed ■  agahift  the  life  of  the  conflable,  long  be- 
fore it  was  put ,  in  execution;  a  circumftance  which  excited  the  refentment  of 
John  more  than  any  other  inftance  of  his  treachery.  In  faft  he  could  never 
cordially  forgive  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  aflaffination  of  his  favourite, 
though  he  was  compelled  to  defer  his  vengeance  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  informed  of  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the 
privy  council,  having  received  intelligence  that  meafure^  were  adopted  for  ar- 
refling  his  perfon,  fecretly  withdrey/ from  court,  and  fled  to  Normandy  ;  but, 
hearing  that  John  had  allembled  a  body  of  troops  at  Rouen,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  he  left  that  province,  and  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  the  confe- 
rences for  a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and_  England  were  then  hold- 
ing. During  his  flay  there,  he  concealed  himfelf  in  the  manfions  of  the  cardi- 
nals of  Oltia  and  Bologne,  and  every  night  paid  a  vifit  to  the  duke  ofLancafter, 
Edward's  plenipotenriary  ;  and  exerted  all  the  refources  and  manoeuvres  which 
his  reftlefs  and  turbulent  mind  could  fuggeft  for  breaking  6ff  the  negociations. 
But^  though  tlie  two  cardinals,  who  were  the  pope's  minifters,  were  fufpefred 
of  favouring  his  plan,  he  could  not  prevent  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  one 
year. 

At  length  the  king  determined  openly  to  purfue  a  prince  whofe  condutfi:  fully 
juftified  every  exertion  of  feverity.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Caen,  and 
ordered  all  the  poffeffions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  be  felzed  ;  but  Charles  had 
taken  care  before  his  departure  to  fortify  his  towns,  and  fupply  them  with  nu- 
merous garrifons  ;  the  orders  of  John  were  therefore  defpii'ed  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  fuch  as  Evreux,  Pont-Audemer,  Cherbourg,  Gaura'y,  Avranches, 
and  Mortagne,  refufed  to  open  their. gates.  The  governors  of  thefe  places 
told  the  officers  who  were  Tent  to  take  pofTeffion  of  tl>em,  that  they  would  fur- 
render  them  to  no  one  but  the  king  of  Navarre,  their  fovereign,  who  had  en- 
trufled  them  to  their  care. 

Cliarles,  in  the  mean  time,  negociated  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Lancafler, 
who  was  entrufled  by  Edward  with  full  powers  for  that  pui-pofe*  ;  and,  having 
collefted  a  body  of  troops  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  he  landed  at  Ct^erbourg 
with  two  thoufand  men  at  arms.  It  would  have  been  an  eafy  matter  for  the 
king,  by  uniting  all  the  forces  of  France,  to  crufli  this  turbulent  prince,  before 
he  could  poffibly  have  put  himfelf  in  a  flate  of  defence.  But  John  was  ever 
too  dpt  to  temporife  ;  ignorant  of  the  wife  policy  of  prevention,  he  neglecT:ed 
fuch  precautions  as  circumftances  feemed  to  require ;  and  feldom  made  the  ne- 
cefTary  preparations  for  attacking  his  foe,  till  the  moment  of  aftion  arrived. 
Alarmed  at  the  vigorous  refiftance  of  Charles,  who  committed  ravages  in  his 
Norman  territories,  and  retook  Conches,  the  only  place  that  had  been  reduced 
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by  John  ;  intimidated,  moreover,  by  the  appearance  of  the  duke  of  Lancafler 
offtheiiles  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  who  feemed  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
co-operate  with  tlae  king  of  Navarre,  he  confented  to  purcliafe  an  ignomini- 
ous peace.  fames  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Pontliieu  and  conftab|e  of  France, 
and  the  duke  of  Atliens,  being  appointed  to  treat  witli  Charles,  repaired  to 
Vaiogne,  wliere  an  accommodation  was  concluded.  John  agreed  to  grant  ar 
general  pardon  to  .Charles  and  all  his  accomplices,  to  the  nuinber  of  three 
hundred  ;  in  this  lift,  which  v/as  delivered  in  by  the  king  of  Navarre  himfelf, 
were  included  the  noblemen  who  had  figned  the  treaty  of  Mantes  ;  the  duke 
of  Bourbon ;  the  cardinal  of  Boulogne  ;  Geoffrey  de  Cliarny  ;  Robert  de  Lor- 
ris  ;  and  Le  Cocq,  biiliop  of  Laon  ;  Charles,  on  his  fide,  promifed  to  renew 
his  proteftations  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  to  all^  pardon  for  his 
offences,  in  prefence  of  tlie  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  to  enforce  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  the  treaty;  and  the  king's  miniftcrs 
w^ere  likewife  compelled  to  fwear  that  they  would  never  advife  tlieir  fovereign 
to  any  violation  of  it.  Such  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Mantes  as  concerned  the 
intereft  of  Charles,  and  had  not  been  fulfilled,  were  renewed  in  the  prefent 
treaty  ;  and  the  fums  due  to  him  from  the  king  were  eftimated  at  a  hundred 
thoufand  crowns. 

A.  D.  I355'.l  The  truce  between  France  and  England,  which  Irad  been  fo 
repeatedly  prolonged  and  fo  frequently  violated  on  both  fides,  finally  expired  at 
Midfummer  ;  when  Edward  refolved  on  an  immediate  renewal  of  hoftilities,  and 
projected  an  invafion  of  France,  at  either  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  at  tlic  fame 
time  ;  he  according  landed  at  Calais  with,  a  numerous  army,  in  the  month  of 
Oftober,  laid  wafte  the  Eoulonnois,  and  Artois,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Hefdin, 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  Picardy*.  Tiie  king,  in  the  mean  time,  having  appointed  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  Amiens,  advanced  to  oppofe  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch. Hiftorians  differ  in  their  accounts  of  the  motions  of  the  two  fovereip-ns  : 

O  7 

thofe  of  England  aiTert  that  John  fied  before  the  arms  of  Edward  ;  while  the 
French  writers  affirm,  that  Edward  declined  the  combat  offered  by  Jolm.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  Englifl:!  monarch,  after  he  had  ravaged  the  country, 
retired  to  Calais,  v/hence  he  embarked  for  England,  where  his  prefence  was  re- 
quired to  repel  a  threatened  invafion  of  the  Scots. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  mean  time,  having  palfed  over  to  Bourdeaux, 
ma,de  an  irruption  into  the  feitile  province  of  Langucdoc  ;  he  prefented  him- 
felf before  Thouloufe,  paffed  the  Garonne,  burned  the  fuburbs  of  CarcalTonne  j 
and,  after  a  moft  deftruftive  courfe,  in  which  five  hundred  villages,  and  many 
confiderable  towns,  were  reduced  to  allies,  he  returned  about  Chriftmasto  Bour- 
deaux, with  a  vaft  booty,  and  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters!.  Dm-ing  thefe 
depredations,  the  prince  did  not  experience  the  fmalleft  oppofition,  though  the 

*  Froiffard,  SpiciU  Cont.  de  Nang,  &c,  t  Ave{bury,p.  210  to  227. ;  Knighton.  26081 
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French  army,  in  thofe  parts,  was  fupei'ior  to  his  own,  owing  to  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  prevailed  among  the  generals,  who  were,  James  of  Bourbon, 
conftable  of  France  ;  the  marefchal  de  Clermont ;  the  count  of  Armagnac  5  and 
Gafton  Phosbus  count  of  Foix. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  France  to  be  expofed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  pow- 
erful attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  to  the  treacherous  machinations  of  do- 
meftic  foes*.  The  king  appeared  wholly  occupied  in  making  the  necelTary  pre- 
pfarations  for  defending  his  dominions  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh,  plac- 
ing an  implicit  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  entrufled  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  defigns,  when  he  was  fuddenly  roufed  from  this  fecurity,  by  the 
difcovery  of  a  dangei'ous  plot. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Valogne,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre began  to  form  frefh  intrigues  ;  and  he  unfortunately  found  means  to  infi- 
Buate  himfelf  inta  the  good  graces  of  the  dauphin,  John's  eldell  fon,  who  was 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  youth  of  this  prince,  the  mildnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  the  generoflty  of  his  mind,  joined  to  his  inexperience,  rendered  him 
fufceptible  of  any  impreflions,  which  defigning  malice  might  wifh  to  inculcate. 
Seduced  by  deceitful  profefflons  of  confidence  and  friendfhip,  he  liftened  to  the 
treacherous  advice  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  gave  him  to  underltand  that  he  was 
an  objed:  of  hatred  to  the  king,  his  father  ;  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  aller- 
tion,  by  remarking  to  the  prince,  that  John  had  never  given  him  any  appanage^ 
although  he  was  already  in  pofTeflion  of  Dauphiny,  the  government  whereof  was 
adminiftercd  in  his  name.  The  credulous  dauphin,  notwithftanding  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  charge^  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  convinced  that  his  father  was  an  un- 
natural parent,  who  only  fought  to  thwart  his  hopes,  and  interrupt  his  felicity  y 
and,  yielding  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Charles  the  Bad,  he  formed  a  defign  fecretly. 
to  withdraw  from  court,  and  claim  the  protevftion  cf  his  uncle  the  emperor,. 
Charles  the  Fourth,  fon  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Crecy.  The  day  was  fixed  for  his  evafion  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, wha  was  then  in  Normandy,  to  defire  he  would  fend  him  fome  confiden- 
tial fervants  to  affifl  him  in  his  efcape.  Charles  the  Bad,  rejoiced  at  the  fuccefs  of 
his  plan,,  haftened  to  Mantes,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  forward  its  execution  ; 
every  thing  favoured  his  views,  and  thirty  men  at  arms  were  ftationed  at  Saint 
Cloud,  to  wait  &r  the  heir- apparent  to  the  throne,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  bafeft  of  mankind.  Fortunately  the  dauphin  became  fenfible  of 
his  danger  ;  and,  ftiuddering  at  his  own  imprudencet,  revealed  to  his  father  the 
advice  of  Charles,  and  of  his  own  intentions.  John,  lefs  aftonifhed  at  the  crimi- 
nal audacioufnefs  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  than  moved  by  the  repentance  of  his 
Ion,  not  only  pardoned  him,  but,  at  his  requeft,  extended  his  forgivenefs  to  alL 
who  had  had  any  concern  in  this  projeft.  The  king  and  the  dauphin  were  alike:' 

*  Pieces  Juftif.  rap.  dans  les  Mem  de  Litt.  Proces.  M.  S,  du  Roi  de  Navarre^.       t  Knyghtoni. 
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ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  plan  that  had  been  formed  againft  them,  nor  was 
it  till  fome  time  after  that  they  difcovered  the  particulars  of  this  iniquitous 
myftery.  Friquet,  a  dependent  of  Charles  the  Bad  (whom  we  have  already  had 
occafion  to  notice)  having  been  arrefted  and  thrown  into  prifon,  was  put  to  the 
torture  ;  when  he  confe/Ted  that  his  mafler  had  intended  to  feize  the  king's  per- 
fon,  and  put  him  privately  to  death.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  concealed  his  real 
defigns  under  pretence  of  pitying  the  dauphin's  hard  fate,  and  of  inducing  him 
to  apply  to  his  uncle  for  prote(.T:ion  and  redrefs.  He  had  laid  a  plan  for  fur- 
prifing  the  king  on  his  journey  to  the  abbey  of  Grandpre  in  Normandy,  whi- 
ther he  was  going  to  perform  the  office  of  godfather  to  a  child  of  the  count  of 
Eu.  The  joy  which  Charles  experienced  at  the  idea  of  having  both  father  and 
fon  in  his  pofTeffion,  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  aftonifliment  at  the  failure  of 
his  plot.  The  dauphin  entered  into  no  explanation  with  him,  but  fimply  fent 
him  word  that  he  need  not  fend  any  body  to  meet  him,  as.  he  had  changed  his 
mind. 

The  king  reprefented  to  the  danger  to  him  which  his  imprudence  would  have 
expofed  him,  had  he  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  a  prince  who  was  not  alarmed  at 
the  commiffion  of  crimes  the  moft  atrocious,  and  who  had  a  vifible  interefl  in- 
fowing  diffenfion  between  him  and  his  children.  After  thefe  paternal  remon- 
ftrances,  John,  though  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  his  fon's  repentance,  de- 
termined to  remove  all  future  pretence  for  leducing  him  from  his  duty,  by  in-- 
vefting  him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  The  dauphin  accordingly  did  hc-- 
m.age  to  the  king  for  that  territory,  in  the  houfe  of  Martin  de  Marie,  canon  of 
Notre-Dame. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprife  induced  Charles  the  Bad  to  have  once  morerc- 
courfe  to  the  king's  clemency.     The  dauphin  (whom  weftiall  henceforth  diftin-- 
guifh  by  the  appellation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy)  had  fo  little  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  guilt,  that  he  was  the  firft  to  folicit,  in  favour  of  the  parties  concer- 
ned in  the  plot,  the  forgivenefs  of  his  father,  who,  himfelf,  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, made  no  difficulty  to   grant  the  pardon  he  defired.  Letters  of  abfo- 
lution  were  accordingly  publifhed,  in  which  the  dauphin  himfelf  was,  at  his  own 
requeft,   included.     They  run  thus^ — "  x\s  it  has  lately  been  reprefented  to  us- 
"  that  our  deareft  fon,  Charles,  duke  of  Normandy,  intended  to  leave  the  king— 
"  dom  without  our  permiffion,  and  repair  to  the  court  of  our  deareft  brother 
"  the  emperor,   &c.  ;  we,  after  being  made  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of 
"  his  defigns,  pardon  our  faid  fon,  and  all  thofe  who  were  to  accompany  him 
"  to  the  emperor's  court,  for  every  thingrelating  thereto."  By  the  termsof  thefe 
letters  it  is  evident,  that  the  real  intentions  of  Charles  the  Bad  were  equally  un- 
known both  to  the  dauphin  and  the  king.     When,  however,- the  whole  extent 
of  this  nefarious  plot  had  been  revealed  to  John,  he  determined  to  feize  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  infllAion  of  exemplary  vengeance — a  gratifisa^ 
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tion,  which,  at  prefent,  the  critical  fituatioo  of  his  afFairs,  and  the  ftrength  and 
influence  of  Charles  compelled  him  to  forego. 

HarafTed  by  the  perfevering  Ipjrit  of  Edward  ;  diftrefled  by  domeftic  feuds  ; 
and  deftitute  of  tlie  means  of  oppofmg  his  enemies,  the  king,  agreeably  to  the 
cuftom,  on  like  occafions,  in  the  preceding  reigns,  convened  a  jneeting  of  the 
ftates  general.  As  the  principal  bufinefs  of  thefe  alTemblies  was,  the  difcovery 
of  refources  to  fupport  a  war,  and  as  the  chief  burden  generally  fell  upon  the 
third  eftate,  the  fufFrages  of  the  deputies  of  the  people,  muft  naturally  have  had 
a  confiderable  influence  on  the  deliberations.  Hence  the  third  order  began,  by 
degrees,  to  take  advantage  of  the  neceflity  of  the  times  ;  and,  after  fonriing  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  nobility,  it  at  length  ventured  to  difcufs  tlit  rights, 
and  attack  the  limits  of  the  fovereign  authority.  The  firft  fymptom^  of  this 
fpirit  of  freedom  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  now  affembled  by  John ; 
and  tlie  king's  declaration,  in  confequence  of  their  remonftrances,  has,  by  fome 
writers,  been  compared  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  England ;  it  therefore  requires 
particular  notice. 

The  kingdom,  of  France  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into  tv/o  parts  ;  one  of  thefe 
was  called  La  Langue  d'Oyl'^^  or  the  Cujlomary  Country^  from  being  governed 
by  the  cuftomary  law  ;  it  comprehended  all  the  northern  provinces  :  while  the 
,  fouthern  provinces  of  which  the  other  divifion  confifted,  were  termed  La  Langue 
d'Qc;  here  the  ftatute  or  written  law  prevailed.  The  Lyonnois  formed  the  on- 
ly exception  to  this  rule;  for,  tliough  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  written  law,  it  be- 
longed to  the  cufliomary  country.  The  two  divifions  were  feparated  by 
the  Garonne.  As  Guienne,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  were  in 
pofleffion  of  the  Englifli ;  the  Langue  d'Oc  v/asthe  fmalleft  part,  containing  only 
the  prefent  province  of  Languedoc,  with  the  addition  of  Ouercy  andRouergne. 

Tlie  aifembly,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  Langue  d'Oyl^  met  on  the  fe- 
Cond  of  December,  i  555,  when  the  fcflion  was  opened  in  the  king's  name,  by 
Peter  le  Forefl,  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  and  chancellor  of  France.  After  having 
explained  to  the  aflembly  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wants  "of  the 
prince,  he  told  them,  from  the  king,  that  they  were  to  confult  among  themfelves 
on  the  bell  means  of  providing  for  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  and  the  defence 
of  the  country.  He  added,  that  the  king  being  informed  that  his  fiibjecTrs  were 
grievoufly  opprefTed  by  the  frequent  changes  and  grofs  adulteration  of  the  coin, 
he  was  willing  to  make  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  money,  and  to  eftablifh  a 
a  proper  ilandard,  on  condition  that  they  would  fupply  him  with  every  necefla- 
ry  aflifl:ance  for  fupporting  the  war.  When  the  chancellor  fat  down;  thofe 
rn embers  who  were  deputed  by  the  three  orders  to  anfwer  him  ;  viz.  Jolm  de 
Craon,  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  by  the  clergy;  Gauthier  de  Brienne,  duke  of 

*  This  term  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Oyl  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofc  provinces  iifed  foil 
Oui ;  Oc  being  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provjncesj  procured  for  then) 
flic  appellation  of  '  ^.a  Langue  d'Oc,'  Du  Cange  ad  verb,  L'impia;. 
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Athens,  by  the  nobility  ;  Stephen  Marcel,  provofl  of  Paris,  by  the  third  eftate 
— protefted  that  they  were  all  ready  to  devote  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to 
the  fervice  of  the  king.  They  then  begged  the  king's  permiffion  to  confer  among 
themfelves  on  the  necelTary  expedients  to  be  adopted,  in  the  prefent  fituation 
of  pabUc  affairs,  and  on  the  reprefentations  which  they  widiedto  make  with  re- 
gard to  various,  abufes  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  government.  The 
fellion  was  accordingly  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  the  conferences  com- 
menced. 

The  firft  article  they  agreed  on,  and  which  they  laid  down  as  a  general  max- 
im, was,  that  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  three  orders  was  indilpenfably  re- 
quifite  to  give  to  any  decree  the  force  of  a  law  ;  and,  that  the  decifions  of  tWo 
of  the  orders  could  not  be  deemed  binding  on  the  third.  By  this  preliminary 
arrangement,  fome  idea  may  be  foi-med  of  the  degree  of  influence  to  which  the 
third  eftate  had  attained  at  tills  period. 

The  authority  of  the  alfembly  being  thus  defined,  they  proceeded  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  different  objefts  of  difcuffion.  It  was  determined  to  oppofe  the  ene- 
my with  an  army  of  ninety  thoufand  men,  independent  of  the  militia  ;  a  force 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  kingdona  from  every  infult.  In  order  to  raife  the  ne- 
cefTary  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  troops,  they  laid  a  duty  upon  fait,  and 
impofed  a  tax  of  eight  deniers  per  livre  on  all  articles  expofed  to  fale,  except 
eftates  of  inlieritance.  No  perfon  was  exempted  from  this  impoft ;  and  in  or- 
der to  take  away  every  pretext  from  fuch  as  might  feek  to  elude  it,  the  king 
and  queen,  with  their  children  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  weix  equally  bound 
to  pay  it.  The  flates  referved  to  themfelves  the  pov/er  of  chufmg  commiffion- 
ers  to  luperintend  thfe  coUeftion  and  appropriation  of  the  money  thus  granted  ; 
though  the  king,  and  his  council,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  a  determination  which 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  they  had  ever  enjoyed  of  difpofing  of 
the  fupplies  deftined  to  defray  the  expences  of  tlie  war. 

The  king  fand:ioned  v/ith  his  approbation  the  proceedings  of  the  flates,  and 
palTed  an  ordonnance  conformable  to  their  wifhes.  This  ordonnance  prefcribes 
the  collection  of  the  impofts,  and  the  appointment,  by  the  flates,  of  nine  fuper- 
intendants-general,  three  of  each  order ;  the  nomination  of  particular  depu- 
ties in  the  provinces  to  regulate  the  diftribution  of  the  taxes  granted  by  the 
Hates,  with  the  form  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  fuperintendants.  The  king 
engaged  that  the  produce  of  the. taxes  fhould  pot  be  appropriated  to  any  ether 
purpofes  but  thofe  for  which  the  taxes  v/ere  impofed  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  orders 
being  illucd  repugnant  to  this  engagement,  the  deputies  M'cre  bound  by  an  oath 
to  refill;  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  The  decifion  of  any.difputes  that 
might  arife  between  the  fuperintendants  was  referred  to  the  parliament ;  and  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  money  received  and  expended,  to  the  members 
of  the  council.  As  the  new  taxes  were  only  granted  for  a  year,  the  flates  were 
fummoned  to  meet  again  at  the  exph'ation  of  that  period.     Such  was  the  regu- 
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iation  concerning  the  colleiftion  an^  employment  of  the  fubfidy  granted  for  car- 
rying on  the  war. 

The  king,  in  return,  fulfilled  his  promife  of  coining  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
good  money,  and  of  eftablifhing  a  regular  ftandard  for  afcertaining  its  weight 
and  purity;  he  alfo  renounced  for  himfelf,  his  family,  and  principal  ofEcers, 
the  right  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  of  exatSting  from  the  people,  when- 
ever they  travelled,  wine,  provifions,  horfes,  carriages,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
thing  of  which  they  flood  in  need.  And  he  farther  engaged  nevermore  to  eii- 
tort  loans  from  his  fubjeds  againft  their  wills. 

All  creditors  were  forbidden  to  transfer  their  debts  to  perfons  in  power,  or 
to  privileged  officers,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  an  arbitrary  fine;  all  the 
debts  due  to  the  Lombard  bankers,  (who  were  always  termed  ufurers)  wexQ 
declared  to  be  void  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years ;  and,  with  regard  to  all  lawT 
ful  debts,  it  was  decreed  that  no  debtor  could  be  fued  before  any  other  than 
the  judge  of  his  diftrift. 

By  the  fame  edid,  the  king  ordained  that  all  jurifdiclrion  fhould  be  confined 
to  the  proper  judges  ;  and  that  no  man  fliould,  in  future,  be  cited  to  appear 
before  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;  many  other  abufes  with  regard  to  privileges 
claimed,  and  fees  exai.T:ed  by  fuch  officers,  were  abolifhed  ;  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade,  all  members  of  the  council  ;  prefidents  and  counfellors  of  the 
parliament  ;  mafhers  of  requefls  ',  mafters  of  accounts  ;  treafurers  of  France  ; 
receivers  ;  maflers  pf  the  mint ;  fenefchals  ;  king's  fecretaries  ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  judges  and  officers,  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  anj^  kind  of  traffic,^ 
direi.T:ly  or  indireftly,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of  their  merchandizes,  and 
arbitrary  punifhment  ;  the  king  promifed  never  to  convoke  the  arriere-ban, 
without  an  evident  and  urgent  neceflity,  nor  without  the  advice  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  three  eflates,  unlefs  an  impoffibility  of  affembling  them  fhould 
fubfifl  ;  and  all  former  impofls  were  to  ceafe  fo  long  as  the  new  taxes  fhould 
continue. 

The  other  parts  of  this  ordonnance  confifted  of  military  regulations,  tending 
to  fecure  the  inhabitants  from  being  molefted  by  the  troops  on  their  march  ; 
and  to  prevent  an  impofition,  then  frequent,  of  exafting  payment  for  men  who 
were  not  with  the  army  by  getting  others  to  anfwer  for  them  when  their  names 
were  called  over  ;  the  fame  impofition  too  was  praftifed  with  refpeiil:  to  horfes, 
which  were,  therefore,  ordered  in  future  to  have  fome  particular  mark,  that 
the  fame  horfe  might  not  appear  twice,  and  fo  produce  a  double  falary  to  his 
owner.  The  ordonnance  concluded  with  a  promife  from  the  king  to  exert  his 
utmoft  efforts  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  termination,  and  not  to  conclude 
any  peace  or  truce  without  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  deputies  from  the 
three  eflates.  This  ordonnance  was  dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
1355,  fealed  on  the  eighteenth  of  January  following,  and  publifhcd  on  thp 
twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  naonth. 
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Such  is  the  fubftance  of  that  famous  declaration,  which  formed  a  fubjefl:  of 
exultation  to  contemporary  writers,  and  has  even  been  fpoken  of  in  terms  of 
triumph  by  later  hiftorians.  To  people  long  accuftomed  to  a  ftate  of  abjeft 
fubmilfion,  this  participation  of  power  mufl  have  proved  higWy  flattering  ; 
that  they  fhould  not  have  difplayedthe  moft  rigid  moderation  in  the  exercifeof 
their  newly-acquired  privileges,  is  rather  an  object  of  regret  than  a  matter  of 
furprife  ;  the  power  of  appropriating  the  fupplies,  granted  by  the  ftates,  flioukl 
certainly,  from  refpecft  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  expediency, 
have  been  confided  to  the  king's  minifters,  under  the  necefTary  refponfibility  ;' 
and  the  right  of  making  peace  formed  an  efTential  prerogative  of  royalty,  vet- 
ted in  the  monarcli  for  the  wifeft  and  moft  obvious  reafons.  No  danger  could 
be  apprehended  from  a  repetition  of  the  abufes  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been 
harafted  during  the  preceding  reign  ;  for,  fince  the  ftates  had,  very  properly, 
affumed  to  themfelves  the  power  of  granting  fupplies,  the  monarch  would  na- 
turally be  careful  not  to  incur  their  difpleafure  by  a  wanton  prodigality,  or  the 
conclufion  of  a  diflionourable  peace.  By  fecuring  that  power,  the  ftates  had 
eftablhhed  the  moft  eifedlual  and  falutary  check  to  the  deftruftive  ambition  of 
their  monarchs  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  opened  an  eafy  road  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  other  privileges,  and  the  abolition  of  other  abufes  :  had  they  adhered 
firmly  to  this  point,  and  afted  moderately  in  other  refpedls ;  had  they  endea- 
voured to  ftrengthen  themfelves  without  degrading  their  fovereign  ;  all  the  ca- 
lamities in  which  the  kingdom  was,  afterward,  involved,  might  eafily  have 
been  avoided,  and  this  bafis  of  a  free  conftitution  have  given  birth  and  fupport 
to  a  fabric  ftrong,.  ufeful,  and  durable. 

The  meafures  adopted  by  the  ftates  for  procuring  the  necefTary  fupplies  pro- 
ved ineffectual  and  unproduftive  ;  many  of  the  provinces  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
the  new  taxes,  and  to  furnifh  their  ftipulated  quota.  The  king  had  exprelFed 
his  apprehenfions  of  this  failure,  and  had  ftrenuoufly  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  poll-tax ;  but  the  ftates,  jealous  of  their  newly-eftabliflied  power, 
had  refufed  to  liften  to  his  fuggeftions.  They  were  at  length,  however,  com- 
pelled to  have  recourfe  to  this  meafure,  and  a  general  poll-tax  was  accordingly 
impofed  on  all  fubjefts  indifcriminately,  without  even  excepting  the  princes  of 
the  blood*.  It  was  fixed  at  four  per  cent,  on  thofe  annual  incomes  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  livres  or  upwards  ;  two  per  cent,  on  thofe  which  ex- 
ceeded forty,  and  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  ;  and  one  per  cent,  on  all  un?- 
der  forty.  But  tliis  tax  proved  moft  burdenfome  and  oppreflive  to  the  poorer 
clafs  of  people,  fuch  as  workmen,  labourers,  &c.  whofe  wages,  when  they 
ajnpunted  to  a  hundred  fols,  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  ;  a  fure 
proof  that  the  ftates  were  not  guided  by  the  beft  principles  in  tlie  exercife  of 
their  new  privileges.     All  moveables  were  taxed  at  four  livi'cs  in  the  thouf^ind* 

*  Ordonri.  des  Etats^  MS, 

Ypi.  n.  K 
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Widows,  minors,  nuns,  cloifiered  monks^  and   mendicant   friars,  were    alone 
exempted  from  the  impoft, 

Wliile  thefe  preparations  were  making  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  firft  fymptoms  of  internal  commotion  appeared.  x\n  infurreftion 
of  the  populace  took  place  at  Arras  ;  and  the  nobility,  in  their  attempts  to 
quell  the  revolt,  were  defeated  by  the  rebels,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  city, 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty  perfons  of  note.  This  attempt,  however,  foon  met 
with  the  punifliment  due  to  its  enormity  ;  the  marefchal  d'Andreghen,  enter- 
ing the  town  without  any  fliew  of  hoftility,  feized  a  hundred  of  the  principal 
infurgents,  twenty  of  whom  were  publicly  beheaded  ;  this  well-timed  exertion 
of  feverity  had  the  defired  effeft  ;  and  tranquillity  was, .  for  the  prefent,  re- 
ftored. 

The  king  now  refolved  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  long  had  in  contem- 
plation. If  we  may  credit  the  teflimony  of  contemporary  writers,  he  had  ne- 
ver forgotten  the  death  of  his  favourite  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  inflift  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  his 
aflaffination,  the  moment  a  favourable  opportunity  fhould  occur*.  The  fubfe- 
quent  injuries  he  had  fuftained  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  partifans  ; 
their  continual  intrigues  to  thwart  his  projects  ;  the  confpiracyin  which  they  had 
engaged  the  dauphin  ;  the  confequences  of  that  plot,  which  had  been  lince  dif- 
covered  ;  the  pardon  which  he  had  been  conftrained  to  grant  them  ;  their  efforts, 
in  the  afTembly  of  the  ftates-general,  to  prejudice  the  three  orders  againft  the 
government;  all  thefe  circumftances  tended  to  nourifh  and  ftrengthen  that  re- 
fentment  to  which  the  murder  of  his  favourite  had  given  birth. 

John,  however,  had  hitherto  difguifed  his  feelings  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  violence  of  his  indignation,  his  defire  of  obtaining  a  more  complete  ven- 
geance had  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper. — » 
The  duke  of  Normandy  contributed  to  the  accomplilhment  of  his  fcheme  ;  for 
what  paffed,  on  this  occafion,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  he  entered  into 
the  views  of  his  father.  That  prince  was  then  at  Rouen,  the  capital  of  his 
new  appanage.  His  court  was  brilliant  and  numerous  ;  and  he  had  found  means- 
to  induce  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  flill  maintained  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence,  frequently  to  attend  it.  The  noblemen,  in  the  retinue  of  Charles, 
the  Bad,  generally  accompanied  their  mafter  on  his  excurfions  from  Evreux  to 
Rouen.  The  dauphin  one  day  invited  that  monarch  to  a  grand  repaft ;  this  in- 
vitation was  accepted  ;  and  Charles  came,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  moft 
faithful  adherents. 

During  the  preceding  night,  the  king  left  Manneville,  accompanied  by  a  hun- 
dred men  at  arms  :  among  whom  were  his  fon,  the  count  of  Anjou  ;  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Orleans  ;    John  of  Artois,   count   of  Eu,  with    his  brother 

•  Froiffatd  ;    Spkil,  Cont.  de  Nangij ;    Grande  Chronique ;    Chron.  MS,  du  Roi  Jean, 
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Charles  of  Artois  ;  the  count  of  Tancarville  ;  the  marcfchal  d'Andreghen,  and 
feveral  other  noblemen.  He  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rouen,  at  the  very  hour 
of  dinner ;  and,  pafling  round  the  outfide  of  the  walls,  entered  the  caftle  by  a 
private  door,  and  prefented  himfelf  in  the  room  where  the  guefts  were  afTem- 
bled.  The  moment  he  appeared,  every  body  arofe  from  their  feats  ;  a  goblet 
of  wine  was  immediately  offered  him,  but  he  refufed  to  take  it,  and  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  countenance  inflamed  with  rage,  "  Let  no  one  ftir,  under  pain  of 
"  death  !"  He  immediately  went  up  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  fecured  him. 
The  count  of  Har court  attempted  to  efcape,  but  was  inftantly  flopped.  All 
the  nobles  and  knights,  in  the  retinue  of  Charles  the  Bad,  attempted  to  force 
a  pafTage ;  fome  few  of  them  efcaped,  but  the  greater  part  were  feized  and 
confined  in  different  parts  of  the  caftle.  The  king  then  fat  down  to  dinner ; 
and,  when  he  rofe  from  table,  he  ordered  the  count  of  Harcourt,  the  lord"  of 
Graville,  Maubue  de  Mainemars,  knight,  and  Oliver  Doublet,  efquire,  to  be 
put  into  two  cai'ts  ;  when  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  attended  by  his  fon,  the 
dauphin,  and  his  men  at  arms,  he  conducted  the  prifoners  to  a  field  near  the 
town,  called  The  Field  of  Pardon.,  where  he  caufed  them  to  be  jaeheaded.  A 
contemporary  hiftorian*  relates,  that,  as  the  fatal  proceflion  was  pafling  through 
the  ftreets  of  Rouen,  the  inhabitants,  altoniflied  at  a  fight  fo  extraordinary  and 
unexpe(ited,  attempted  to  liberate  the  prifoners,  but  the  king  pulling  off  his 
helmet,  and  making  himfelf  known,  they  immediately  defifted.  At  the  fame 
time  John  took  from  his  pocket  a  deed,  from  whence  feveral  feals  were  fuf^ 
pended,  and  affured  the  people  it  was  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  of 
England.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  count  of  Harcourt,  and  the  three 
other  noblemen,   denied  to  the  lafl  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  treaty. 

On  coolly  confidering  the  king's  conduiil:  on  this  occafion,  we  cannot  but  de- 
plore that  dangerous  impetuofity  of  temper,  which,  leading  him  to  follov/  the 
inconfiderate  dieTiates  of  rage,  gave  an  air  of  injuflice  to  all  his  a^lions,  degra- 
ded the  dignity  of  the  monarcli,  and  the  majefty  of  the  throne  ;  while  he  might 
eafily  have  gratified  a  refentment  founded  in  juftice,  by  fanftioning  his  proceed- 
ings with  the  authority  of  the  law.  The  four  bodies  were  fufpended  onthe 
public  gibbet,  and  their  heads  placed  on  lances,  fixed  for  the  purpofe.  John 
difmiffed  all  the  other  prifoners,  except  the  king  of  Navarre,  Friquet,  and  a 
gentleman  named  Vaubattu.  Charles  the  Bad  was  conduced  to  the  Louvre  at 
Paris  ;  or,  according  to  fome,  to  the  fortrefs  of  Gaillard,  near  Andely,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Chatelet,t  where  he  underwent  an  examination,  as  we 
learn,  from  the  certificate  of  the  king's  fecretary,  annexed  to  the  copy  of  Fri- 
quet's  examination. 

A.  D.  1356.]  The  imprifonment  of  Charles  the  Bad,  and  the  execution  of 
the  nobles  of  Navarre,  far  from  extinguifhing  the    zeal  of  his  partifans,  only 

*  Villani.  t  Spici!.  Cont.  Jsfang.  Frojffard. 
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ferved  to  light  the  torch  of  revolt  in  a  part  of  the  province  of  Normandy. 
Philip  of  Navarre,  brother  to  that  prince,  alTembled  all  the  friends  of  his 
houfe,  fortified  the  towns  and  caftles  in  his  brother's  dominions,  placed  ftrong 
garrifons  therein,  and  expreffed  a  determination  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft 
extremity.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  to  the  king*,  declaring,  that  he  would 
never  ceafe  to  wage  war  againft  him,  flionld  he  prefume  to  offer  any  violence 
to  his  brother.  The  feizure  now  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  domains  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  proved  as  ineffecTrual  as  on  a  former  occafion  prior  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Valognes  ;  his  troops  that  were  ftationed  in  the  Cotentin,  refilled  every 
effort  to  reduce  them.  The  nobility,  too,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitant?  of 
the  Norman  towns,  being  difaffefted  to  the  government,  either  embraced 
the  caufe  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  or  obferved  aftritSt  neutrality.  Geoffrey  of 
Harcourt,  who,  during  the  preceding  reign,  had  direfted  the  Englifh  arms  to. 
the  redu^lion  of  Normandy  ;  and,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  had  been  re- 
conciled to  Philip,  now,  from  refentment  for  his  brother's  death,  proved  hinv 
felf  the  moft  bitter  enemy  which  the  king  had  to  encounter. 

Not  content  with  having  taken  proper  meafures  for  oppofing  the  firft  attacks 
of  John,  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Geoffrey  of  Harcourt  determined  to  apply  for 
the  afliftance  of  a  foreign  power,  under  whofe  banner  the  enemies  of  the  ftate 
might,  at  all  times,  rally.  They  addreffed  themfelves  to  the  king  of  Englandt, 
who,  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  their  remonftrances,  fent  over  a  pafsport  to 
their  agents,  to  enable  them  to  repair  to  London.  He  went  ftill  farther  ;  as 
John,  when  he  arrefted  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  caufed  the  four  noblemen  to 
be  executed,  had'  accufed  them  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  and  of  ha- 
ving concluded  a  treaty  with  England,  EdWard  undertook  to  deftroy  the  repu- 
tation of  his  rival,  by   convifl:ing  him  of  falfliood,  in  the    face  of  all  Europe. 

With  this  view,  that  monarch  addreffed  a  manifefto  to  the  pope,  the  emper- 
or, and  to  all  the  other  princes  and  nobles  of  Chriftendomt.  "'  The  prudent 
"  men  of  the  age,"  faid  Edward,  in  this  manifefto,  "endeavour  to  difguife  their 
"  own  faults,  by  attacking  the  innocence  of  others  :  wc  believe  it  to  be  con- 
"  formable  to  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  to  tear  the  veil  which  covers  the  face 
"  of  truth,  and  to  expofe  it  naked,  by  wiping  away,  through  the  means  of  a 
"  public  teftimony,  thofe  falfe  colours  which  ferveto  obfcure  it.  Every  body 
"  knows  that  John  of  France,  aftual  pofteflbr,  in  fpite  of  God  and  juftice,  of 
"  that  kingdom  which  belongs  to  us,  he  having  ftrengthened  by  an  oath  his 
"  reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  having  promifed  that  prince  to 
"  forget  all  paft  fubjecfts  of  difcontent,  which  he  might  have  either  againft  him 
"  or  his  adherents,  has,  neverthelefs,  feized  the  count  of  Harcourt,  and  feve- 
"  ral  other  noblemen,  and  has  treated  them  in  a  manner  which  our  refpecl  for 
^'  the  honourable  profeffion  of  arms  forbids  us  to  explain.    But,  as  the  faid  John 
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of  France,  in  order  to  juftify  his  conducT:,  pretends,  as  we  are  told,  to  have 
in  liis  polTeffion  certain  letters  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  nobles,  by  whicli 
it  appears,  that  they  had  confpired  againft  him,  and  had  promiied  to  join  us, 
and  to  furrender  the  province  of  Normandy  into  our  hands  ;  fearful,  left  fuch 
reports  fhould  injure  our  honour,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  wldi- 
ing,  from  the  ties  of  blood  by  which  we  are  united,  to  clear  the  faid  king 
of  Navarre  from,  this  falfe  imputation,  we  declare,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
and  before  God,  that  the  kmg  of  Navarre  and  his  friends  nevei'  concluded 
any  treaty  with  us,  never  favoured  our  caufe,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  ever  regarded  them  as  our  eneinies."  Signed  at  Weftminfter,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  1356. 

The  king's  enemies  did  not  fail  to  circulate  this  manifefto,  andfucceeded  but 
■too  well  in  accelerating  the  progrefs  of  faction,  and  encreafing  the  number  of 
malcontents.  The  prince  of  Navarre  went  to  England,  accompanied  by  Geof- 
frey of  Harcourt,  in  order  to  prefs  tlie  conclufion  of  the  treaty*.  The  latter, 
yielding  to  tlie  diiHiates  of  refentment,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  London, 
acknowledged  Edward  for  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Normandy,  did  homage 
to  him  as  fuch,  and  confefTed  that  he  held  of  him  the  lordfliip  of  Saint-Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte,  and  other  confiderable  eftates  in  Normandy,  and  finally  decla- 
red liim  heir  to  all  his  poflelTions.  Edward  in  return,  made  him  lieutenant  in 
Normandy.  Philip  of  Navarre  likewife  did  homage  to  the  king  of  England. 
In  the  deed  of  liomage  are  inferted  the  terms  of  that  alliance,  the  principal  con- 
dition of  which  is  the  war  againft  France  which  the  contrading  parties  bind 
themfelves  to  continue  till  Edward  fhall  have  efFefted  the  entire  conqueft  of  the 
kingdom,  and  procured  tlie  liberation  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  They  farther 
engaged  to  conclude  no  truce  nor  peace  without  the  confent  of  all  parties. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Normandy  with  a 
confiderable  re-inforcement  of  Engliflit,  which,  joined  to  the  troops  of  Navarre,, 
formed  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  men  at  arms,  befides  infantiy.  A  fhort  time 
before  his  arrival,  the  count  of  Tancarville,  conftable  of  Normandy,  and  king's- 
lieutenant  of  that  province,  had  taken  the  town  and  caftle  of  Evreux,  which 
were  firft  pillaged  and  then  reduced  to  afhes.  The  duke  of  Lancafter^havino- 
formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Philip  of  Navarre,  took  poffeffion  of  Bre- 
teuil,  which  he  fortified,  and  from  thence  committed  depredations  on  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.  He  then  penetrated  into  Perche,  and  reduced  Verneuil, 
which  he  difmantled,   and  partly  burned. 

As  foon  as  the  king  v/as  informed  of  the  invafion  of  Normandy  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  he  affembled  his  troops,  and  took  the  road  to  Verneuil,  where 
he  expeded  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  he  found  that  they  had  altered  their  courfe^ 
and  diredled  their  march  towards  the  town   of  Aigle.     Thither  he  accordingly 
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repaii-ed,  but,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  tlae  Englifii  fo  ftrongly  intrenched  in  the 
neighbouring  forefts,  that,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  On  his  return,  he  took  and  garrifoned  the  caftle  of  Tilliers, 
and  afterwards  reduced  Breteuil,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months. 

Thefe  tranfa'ilions  in  Normandy  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  operations  of 
this  canipaign,  although  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced  that  there  appeared  to 
be  but  little  time  left  to  undertake  any  enterprife  of  importance.  An  enemy 
more  formidable  than  the  Navarrefe  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter  threatened  the 
oppofite  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  While  John  was  employed  in  tlie  fiege  of 
Breteuil,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  laying  wafte  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 
After  paffing  the  Garonne,  he  penetrated  into  Auvergne  and  the  Limoufin, 
which  he  over-ran  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent.  He  then  entered  the  province 
of  Berry,  and  made  an  unfuccefsfui  attack  on  the  towns  of  Bourges  and  IfTou- 
dun.  Preffing  forward  with  incredible  celerity  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
Touraine,  when  he  thought  of  proceeding  to  join  the  duke  of  Lancafter  in 
Perche,  but  he  was  informed  tliat  all  the  bridges  of  the  Loire  were  broken  down, 
all  the  paffages  carefully  guarded,  and  that  the  king  was  at  Chartres  with  a  for- 
midable army.  He  therefore  refolved  to  haften  back  to  Guienne  through  Tou- 
yaine  and  Poitou. 

John  had  not  been  informed  of  the  irruption  of  the  prince  of  Wales  till  his 
return  to  Paris,  after  the  reduftion  of  Breteuil.  The  moment  he  received  the 
intelligence  he  fwore,  that  he  v/ould  march  againft  him,  and  bring  him  to  ac- 
tion wherever  he  fhould  find  him*.  All  the  nobility  of  France  had  orders  to 
march,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops  was  appointed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Touraine  and  the  Blefois.  While  the  army  was  affembling,  the  king  diC- 
patched  the  lords  of  Craon  and  Boucicaut,  with  the  hermit  of  Chaumont,  to 
liarafs  the  prince's  troops.  The  French  formed  an  ambufcade  in  a  kind  of  de- 
file, near  Komorantin,  where  tliey  furprifed  a  body  of  two  hundred  lances, 
whom  they  attacked  with  great  fury.  The  Englifli,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  prince  of  W^ales  had  time  to  come  to  their  aC- 
fiftance.  The  French  were  then  obliged  to  retreat,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  caC 
,tle  of 'Romorantln,  the  town  not  being  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  The  prince  de- 
termined to  revenge  this  affront,  appeared  to  forget  for  a  time  the  neceflity  of 
Tifmg  the  utmoft  difpatch  in  his  return  to  Guienne.  He  fummoned  the  three 
noblemen  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and,  on  their  refufal,  laid  fiege  to  the 
place,  which  he  reduced  in  a  few  days. 

The  delay,  however,  occafioned  by  this  important  attack,  had  nearly  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  Englifh.  Tlie  king,  having  colleded  his  troops,  left  Chartres, 
reached  Blois  the  firft  day,  and,  in  two  days  more,  arrived  at  Loches,  where 
Jk  Jearncd  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Toiu'aine,  The  prince  purfued  his  route 
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to  PoiLT:iers,  and  endeavoured,  by  forced  marches,  to  recover  the  time  he  had 
loft  before  the  caftle  of  Romorantin.  As  the  two  armies  advanced  tovv-ards 
Poii!l:iers  the  diftance  between  them  gradually  diminiflied.  Already  had  the 
French  pafled  the  fmall  river  Creufe  by  the  bridge  of  Chauvigny,  and,  march- 
ing round  a  wood,  within  two  fliort  leagues  of  Poiftiers,  pitched  their  camp 
near  the  village  of  Maupertis,  when  the  EngliQi  arrived  at  the  fame  fpot,  from 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wood.  Here  the  prince  learned,  from  fome  prifoners, 
that  the  king  of  France,  with  his  whole  army,  were  before  him,  and  that  it  was 
impofTible  either  to  advance  or  retreat  witliout  coming  to  atSlion.  He  fent  a  de- 
tachment of  two  hundred  men  at  arms  to  reconnoitre,  and,  on  their  return,  he 
firft  learned  the  flrength  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  encounter.  But  his  courage 
feemed  to  encreafe  with  the  danger  that  threatened  him  5  "  God's  will  be  done!" 
faid  he,  "  nothing  remains  but  to  know  how  we  Ihall  fight  them  to  the  beft  ad- 
"  vantage."  It  was  on  Saturday  the  feventeenth  of  September,  1356,  that  the 
two  ai-mies  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  Englifh  employed  the  night  in 
fortifying  their  cainp  ;  the  ground  which  the  prince  had  pitched  on  was  a  fmall 
plain,  gently  inclining,  furrounded  by  woods  and  vineyards,  and  acceflible  only 
by  a  narrow  defile  in  front,  which  was  enclofed  with  thick  hedges  on  eitlier 
fide. 

But  neither  the  courage  of  the  prince,  nor  the  prudence  he  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  his  ground  could  poffibly  have  availed  him  in  this  emergency,  had 
John  known  how  to  profit  by  the  prefent  advantage.  The  Englifh  army,  fa- 
tigued with  a  long  and  toilfome  march,  had,  for  fome  days,  experienced  a  want 
of  provifions  and  forage,  from  the  neceffity  of  returning  through  a  country 
which  they  had  before  laid  wafte.  Enclofed  on  all  fides  by  an  army  more  nu- 
merous than  their  own  in  the  proportion  of  at  leaft  eight  to  one*,  a  delay  of 
three  days  muft  have  forced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  furrender  at 
difcretion.  The  war  would  then  have  been  finhhed  ;  the  capture  of  the 
prince  of  "V^^ales  would  have  obliged  the  king  of  England  to  fubmit  to  almofc 
any  terms  that  his  rival  might  wifli  to  impofe.  But  the  blind  impetuofity  of 
John  deprived  the  kingdom  of  this  advantage,  and  proved  a  fource  of  endlefs 
misfortune  to  himfelf  and  his  people. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  king  and  his  officers  attended  mafs,  which  it  was  always 
ufual  to  celebrate  previous  to  an  aftion.  He  then  called  a  council  of  war^ 
which  was  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  ;  the  count  of  Pon- 
thieu  ;  Jarnes  of  Bourbon  ;  the  duke  of  Athens,  conftable  of  France ;  the 
counts  of  Sallebrache,  Dammartin,  and  Ventadour  ;  marefchal  d'Andreghen  ; 
the  lords  of  Clermont,  Saint-Venant,  Landas,  Fiennes,  Chatillon,  Sully,  Nefle, 
and  Duras  ;  Euftace  de  Kibaumont,  Geoffrey  de  Charny,  and  many  other  no- 
blemen.    Whether  the  members  were  apprifed  of  the   king's  intention,  and 
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were  afraid  to  oppofe  them,  or  whether  the  fmall  number  of  the  enemy  inipi- 
red  them  with  a  blind  confidence,  there  was  not  one  man,  among  this  crowd 
of  princes  and  kniglits,  the  flower  of  French  chivalry,  endued  with  fufficient 
•fpirit  or  prudence  to  give  tlie  only  advice  that  ought  to  have  been  purfued. — 
The  attack  of  the  enemy's  camp  was  unanimoufly  refolved  on  5  and  the  troops 
accordingly  received  orders  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs.  While  Euftace 
de  Ribaumont,  John  deLandas,  and  Guichard  de  Beujeau  were  employed  in 
reconnoitring  the  enemy,  the  king,  mounted  on  a  white  courfer,  rode  along 
the  ranks  and  thus  addreffed  his  men — "  Soldiers,  when  you  are  at  Pains, 
"  Chartres,  Rouen,  or  Orleans,  you  threaten  the  Englhh,  and  wifli  to  be  in 
"  their  prefence  with  your  helmets  on  ;  now  you  are  in  their  prefence,  yonder 
"  they  are  :  if  you  wifh  to  take  vengeance  for  the  injuries  you  have  fuftained, 
"  and  to  punifh  your  enemies  for  what  they  have  made  youfufFer,  now  is  your 
•"  time,  for  we  fliall  certainly  fight  them."  The  foldiers  replied  to  this  laco- 
nic harangue  by  proteftations  of  courage  and  fidelity. 

John  now  commanded  one  of  the  firft  armies  that  France  had  produced  for  a 
long  time  ;  it  amounted  to  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men,  among  whom  were 
three  thoufand  knights  bannerets.  The  four  Ions  of  the  king,  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  all  the  men  of  diflinftion  in  the  kingdom,  able  to  bear  arms, 
were  aiTembled  at  Maupertuis.  To  this  formidable  army  was  oppofed  a  body 
pf  eight  thoufand  men,  not  more  than  three  thoufand  of  which  were  Englifh, 
the  reft  were  chiefly  Gafcons  ;  but  weak  as  it  was  in  comparifon  with  the  enemy 
whofe  attack  it  was  deftined  to  fuftain  ;  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  prince  of  Wales,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Crecy. 

The  Fi-ench  army  was  formed  into  three  divifions,  each  containing  fixteen 
thoufand  men  at  arms,  befides  infantry.  The  firft  was  commanded  by  the 
king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  fecond  by  the  dauphin,  attended  by 
his  two  brothers,  Lewis  and  John  ;  thefe  three  princes  were  entrufted  to  the 
care  of  the  lords  of  St.  Venant,  de  Landas,  de  Tibault,  dc  Bodenay,  and  Ar- 
naud  de  Cervolle  ;  the  king  referved  the  command  of  the  third  divifion  for 
himfelf,  attended  by  his  favourite  fon,  Philip,  then  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  three  kniglits,  whom  he  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  pofi^ 
tion,  brought  him  word  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  ftrongly  fortified  his 
poft  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  attack  him,  it  would  be  neceilary  to  pafs  through 
a  defile,  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely  to  admit  four  men  abreaft,  and  well 'guarded  by 
thick  hedges  that  afforded  a  complete  fhelter  to  the  enemy.  The  king  afl<ed 
Euftace  dc  Pvibaumont,  which  was  the  beft  mode  of  beginning  the  attack  ;  and 
that  nobleman  advifed  him  to  difmount  all  the  men  at  arms,  except  three  hun- 
dred of  the  braveft  and  beft  mounted,  who  fliould  lead  the  way,  and  endea^ 
your  to  force  a  paffage  through  the  Englifli  archers.  This  advice  being  ap- 
proved, orders  were  given  accordingly  ;  all  the  men  at  arms  difmounted,  ex- 
ropt  the  three  hundred  that  were  tp  begin  the  attack,  under  the  command  of 
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marefchals  Clermont  and  D'Andreghen,  and  the  German  cavalry  who  were 
deftined  to  fupport  them.  The  men  at  arms  were  ordered  to  take  ofF  their 
fpiirs,  and  to  cut  then-  lances  down  to  five  feet,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
engaging  in  clofe  fight. 

As  foon  as  the  troops  began  to  move,'  they  were  flopped  by  the  appearance  of 
the  cardinal  de  Perigord,  the  pope's  legate,  who  having  learned  the  approach 
of  the  two  armies  to  each  other,  had  haftened  to  prevent,  if  polTible,  the  eifu- 
fion  of  blood.  By  John's  permiffion,  he  repaired  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
whom  he  found  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  lituation  ;  and  indeed,  willing  to  liften 
to  any  terms  of  accommodation  that  were  not  inconfiftentwith  his  own  honour, 
and  with  that  of  England  :  he  even  offered  to  purchafe  a  retreat,  by  a  celTion  of 
all  the  conquefts  he  had  made  in  the  courfeof  that  and  the  preceding  campaign  ; 
by  reftoring  all  the  prifoners  and  booty  he  had  taken  ;  and  by  engaging  not  to 
bear  arms  againft  France  for  feven  years.  But  John  peremptorily  infilled,  that 
the  prince  fliould  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  a  hundred  of  his  knights  : 
the  negociation,  therefore,  was  broken  off,  Edward  declaring,  that  he  would 
never  accede  to  fuch  diflionourable  terms  ;  and  that,  whatever  fortune  might 
attend  him,  England  fhould  never  have  his  ranfom  to  pay. 

Both  fides  now  prepared  for  aftion,  though  the  day  was  fo  far  advanced, 
that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning  ;  and,  during  the 
night,  the  Englifh  prince  flrengthened,  by  additional  entrenchments,  the  poll 
he  had  fo  judicioufly  chofen.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  the  French  were 
difpofed  as  before  ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had,  in  imitation  of  his  adverfary, 
alfo  divided  his  army  into  three  lines  ;  the  van  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
W^arwick,  the  main  body  by  the  prince  himfelf,  and  the  rear  by  the  earls  of 
Salilbury  and  Suffolk.  The  lords  Chandos,  Audley,  and  many  other  brave 
and  experienced  officers,  were  at  the  head  of  different  corps.  Edward  had  al- 
fo taken  the  precaution  to  place  the  captal  de  Buche,  with  three  hundred  men 
at  arms,  and  as  many  archers,  behind  an  elevated  fpot,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  dauphin's  divifion  was  polled  •  and  he  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  of  the 
4eiile  which  led  to  his  camp  with  a  body  of  his  bell  archers. 

Jufl  before  the  aftion  began,  the  cardinal  de  Perigord,  being  refolved  to 
make  one  final  effort  for  an  accommodation,  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  ;  but  the  king  and  his  generals  told  him  they  would  liflen  to  no 
tei-ms,  and  advifed  him  to  make  a  hafty  retreat,  or  he  might  perhaps  have  rea- 
fon  to  repent  his  forwardnefs.  He  then  took  his  leave  of  John,  and  riding  up 
to  the  prince  of  "Wales,  faid,  "  My  fair  fon,  do  your  befl,  for  you  mufl  fight." 
"  It  is  our  intention  fo  to  do,"  replied  Edward  j  "  and  may  God  affifl  the 
jufl-*!" 

*  Villaret. 
Yol.  IL  .  L 
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The  fignal  for  battle  was  given  about  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  three 
hundred  men  at  arms,  under  the  conduft  of  marefchals  D'Andreghen  and  de 
Clermont,  entered  the  defile,  in  order  to  clear  the  pafTage  for  the  reft  of  the 
troops  ;  but  the  Englifli  archers  plied  their  arrows  with  fuch  efFeft,  that  the 
lane  was,  in  a  manner,  ftopped  up  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horfes,  fo  that 
the  laft  ranks  were  unable  to  advance.  The  two  marefchals,  however,  and 
-fome  of  their  befl-mounted  followers,  forced  their  way  to  the  end,  and  attack- 
ed the  van  of  the  Englifh  with  great  intrepidity;  but  their  courage  was  inef- 
fedliial ;  overcome  by  numbers,  they  were  almoft  inftantly  furrounded,  and 
either  killed  or  taken.  Marefchal  de  Clermont  was  flain  by  lord  Chandos,  who, 
having  had  fome  altercation  with  him  on  the  preceding  day,  determined  to  de- 
cide the  quarrel,  the  moment  they  fhould  meet  in  battle*  ;  and  D'Andreghen 
was  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  lord  Audley,  who  took  him  prifoner.  This 
firft  check,  trifling  as  it  appeared,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  :  the  men  at 
arms,  who  Had  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  end  of  the  defile,  turned 
the  heads  of  their  horfes,  and  flying  back  with  precipitation  on  the  dauphin's 
divifion,  threw  it  into  confufion.  Thofe  who  were  difmounted,  quitted  the 
ranks,  and  ran  towards  their  horfes  ;  and  at  that  moment  the  captal  de  Buche 
rufhed  from  his  ftation,  and  attacked  them  in  flank  with  great  fury.  The  no- 
blemen who  attended  the  dauphin  and  his  two  brothers,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  remedy  the  diforder,  occafioned  by  the  attack  of  fix  hundred  men  on  a  bo- 
dy of  twenty  thoufand,  gave  way  to  the  Higgeftions  of  fear,  and  taking  the 
young  princes  off  the  field,  fought  to  conceal  their  own  cowardice  beneath  the 
fpecious  pretext  of  preferving  the  hopes  of  the  ftate.  The  duke  of  Orleans,, 
who  commanded  the  fecond  divifion,  a<fted  ftill  more  cowardly,  by  fetting  an 
example  of  flight  to  his  men,  even  before  he  had  drawn  his  fword.  The  prince 
of  Wales,  obferving  the  confufion  that  now  prevailed  in  the  French  army, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  gave  orders  to  fuch  of  his  men  at  arms  as  had  hitherta 
fought  on  foot  to  follow  his  example.  Lord  Chandos,  who  was  near  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  aftion,  faid,  "  Come  along.  Sir,  the  vi<rtory  is  our  own  ;  no- 
"  thing  now  remains  but  to  attack  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  king."— 
Pointing  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  diftinguiflied  by  his  martial  air,  and 
by  a  coat  of  mail,  embelliflied  with  golden  fleurs  de  lis^  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
"  that  his  courage  will  prevent  him  from  flying;  fo,  with  the  aid  of  God  and 
*'  St.  George,  we  Ihall  foon  have  him  in  our  power."  "  Come  along,  Chan- 
"  dos,"  replied  the  prince,  "  no  one,  this  day,  fhall  fee  me  retreatt."  He 
then  advanced  to  attack  the  king's  divifion,  which  fi:ill  remained  entire, 
though  fomewhat  difmayed  by  the  flight  of  their  companions,  and  was  far  fupe- 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  whole  Englifli  army. 

The  battle  now  became  ferious ;  the  king  of  France,  enraged  at  the  defertion 

*  Villaret.        +  Idem. 
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of  his  two  firfl  divifions,  determined,  by  his  own  conduct,  to  fet  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  his  remaining  troops  :  never  did  monarch  difplay  a  greater  intrepidity 
of  foul  than  John  evinced  on  this  memorable  occafion.  Had  a  fiftli  part  of  thofe 
that  accompanied  him  exhibited  the  fame  determined  courage,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  might  probably  have  been  changed.  He  gave  his  orders  with  the  ut- 
moft  tranquillity,  arranged  his  troops,  and  prefented  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 
The  fhock  was  dreadful  ;  neither  party  could  claim  a  fuperiority  of  valour  in 
the  bloody  fray  ;  equal  refolution  appeared  on  both  fides  ;  and  the  ground, 
ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  was  now  difputed  inch  by  inch. 

That  a  whole  nation  may  not  be  involved  in  difgrace  for  the  cowardice  of  a 
few,  the  names  of  thofe  brave  men,  who,  by  their  fpirited,  though  fuccefslefs 
efforts,  preferved  the  fame  they  had  juflly  acquired,  and  did  honour  to  their 
country,  ought  to  be  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  ;  James  of  Bourbon  ;  John  and  James  of  Artois  ;  the  duke  of  Athens ; 
John  de  Melun,  count  of  Tancarville,  with  his  three  fons,  William,  archbifhop 
of  Sens,  and  John  and  Simon  de  Melun  ;  Arnaut  Chaveau,  bifhop  of  Chalons, 
in  Champagne  ;  the  lords  of  Pons,  Parthenay,  Damp-Marie,  Montabouton,  Sur- 
geres,  Rochefoucault,  Saintre,  L'Angle,  Argenton,  Linieres,  Montandre,  Ro- 
chechouart,  Aulnoy,  Beaujeu,  Chateau-Villain,  Montpenfier,  Ventadour,  Cer- 
volle,  Mareuil,  La  Tour,  Charenton,  Montagu,  Rochefort,  La  Chaire,  Apchon, 
Linal,  Norvel,  Pierre-Buffiere,  Merje,  Raineval,  Saint-Dizier,  Charny,  Hely, 
Monfant  and  Hagnes. 

This  worthy  band  of  valorous  knights,  crowding  round  their  prince,  long 
enabled  him  to  refift  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  enemy.  A  body  of  German 
cavalry,  commanded  by  the  counts  of  Sarbruck,  Nydo,  and  NafFau,  being 
placed  in  the  front,  the  prince  of  "Wales  ruflied  on  them  with  great  fiiry,  foon 
routed  them,  killed  two  of  their  leaders,  and  took  the  third  prifoner.  Still, 
however,  the  French,  animated  by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  fovereign, 
made  a  delperate  refinance.  But  the  duke  of  Athens  being  (lain,  his  brigade 
gave  way,  and  left  the  king  to  fuftain  the  undivided  fury  of  the  Englifh.  His 
fon  Philip,  fighting  by  his  fide,  difplayed  an  intrepidity  fuperior  to  his  age  ; 
whenever  a  blow  was  aimed  at  his  father,  he  rufhed  forward  to  catch  it;  and 
the  wound  he  received,  in  thus  nobly  difcharging  the  duties  of  a  child  and  a 
hero,  was  the  mofl  glorious  of  any  that  was  inflicted  that  day.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  was  by  this  time  flain,  and  the  ftandard  of  France  lay  proflrate  on  the 
ground,  claiped  in  the  lifelefs  arms  of  the  valiant  Charny,  who  had  refufed  to 
quit  the  precious  charge.  The  ranks  were  thinned  ;  the  carnage  was  dreadful  j 
but  the  king  feemed  to  rife  fuperior  to  misfortune,  and  rallying  round  his  per- 
fon  the  few  furviving  nobles,  determined,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  retrieve, 
ifpoflible,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  "^Vielding  his  axe  with  amazing  ftrength 
and  dexterity,  he  dealt  deftruftion  to  all  who  dared  to  approach  him  ;  in  vain 
^lid  his  enemies  exhort  him  to  yield ;  he  feemed  intent  on  death  or  viftory. 

L  2 
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But  exhaufted,  at  length,  by  fuch  violent  and  continued  exertion,  and  having 
received  two  wounds  in  the  face,  from  the  lofs  of  his  helmet,  which  had  fallen 
off  in  the  heat  of  the  adlion,  a  French  knight,  who  had  been  expelled  his  coun- 
try for  a  murder  committed  in  a  private  war,  approached  him,  and  again  exhor- 
ted him  to  furrender.  "  To  wliom  fliall  I  fui'render  ?"  faid  the  king,  "  where 
"  is  my  coufin,  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  could  I  fee  him,  I  might  confent  to  fur- 
"  render."     "  The  prince,"  anfwered  the  knight,   "  is  not  here,  but  furrender 

"to  me,  and  I  will   condufl:  you  to  him." ■"  Who  are  you  I"  replied  the 

king:  "  Sire,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  Denis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Artois;  I  ferve 
"  the  king  of  England,  becaufe  I  cannot  return  to  France,  having  fpent  my 
"  fortune."  John  then  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  faying  to  Denis,  "  To  you  I 
"  yield  myfelf." 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  purfued  the  fugitives  to  fome  diflailce,  find- 
ing the  field  entirely  clear  on  his  return,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  that 
he  might  repofe  himfelf  after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle.  Having  enquired  after 
the  king  of  France,  and  found  that  he  had  not  fled,  he  difpatched  the  earl  of 
"Warwick,  and  lord  Cobham,  in  fearch  of  him  ;  and  thefe  noblemen  arrived  jufl 
in  time  to  fave  the  life  of  the  captive  prince,  which  was  in  as  much  danger  after 
he  had  furrendered,  as  it  had  been  during  the  heat  of  the  action  ;  from  a  violent 
altercation  which  had  arifen  between  a  party  of  Englilh  andGafcon  foldiers,  who 
had  taken  him  from  Morbec,  and  were  difputing  about  his  ranfom.  When 
Warwick  and  Cobham  appeared,  their  prefence  put  a  ftop  to  the  contention  : 
'they  approached  the  king  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  refpeft,  and  offered 
to  conduct  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

France  loft  on  this  difaftrous  day,  fix  thoufand  of  her  braveft  citizens  ;  among 
the  nobles  who  fell  in  the  aftion  were,  the  marefchal  Clermont ;  Peter,  duke 
of  Bourbon;  Robert  de  Duras  ;  the  duke  of  Athens  ;  Geoffrey  de  Charny  ;  Ri- 
chard de  Beaujeu  ;  William  deNefle;  the  lords  of  Surgeres,  Rochefoucault,  la 
Fayette,  Laval,  Humieres,  Urfe,  rx\ngle,  Dammartin,  Pons,  Montagu,  Cham- 
bly,  la  Heufe,  la  Tour,  Ribaumont,  and  the  bifliop  of  Chalons*.  There  was 
fcarcely  a  noble  family  in  the  kingdom,  but  had  to  deplore  tlie  lofs  of  a  relation. 
The  prifoners  were  ftill  more  numerous  than  the  (lain  ;  for  befides  the  king  and 
his  fon  Philip,  there  were  taken  three  princes  of  the  blood,  the  counts  of  Eu, 
Ponthieu,  and  Tancarville  j  one  archbifhop  3  feventeen  counts  ;  and  fifteen  hun- 

*  As  this  prelate,  and  the  archbithop  of  Sens,  were  both  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  feudal  laws,  which  compelled  the  ecclefiaftics  to  perfonal  fervice  in  the  wars,  ftill  fubfifted  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  France.  The  laws  of  the  church  exprefsly  condemned  this  cuftom,  to  which  the  clergy  were 
rendered  fubjefk  by  their  temporal  pofleflions.  The  contradiflion  which  prevailed  in  this  refpeft  between 
the  French  government  and  the  national  religion,  continued  to  obtain,  in  its  full  force,  till  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  Firft  ;  who,  by  an  edift  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1541,  exempted  the  clergy  from  the  obligation 
of  perfonal  attendance  in  the  field,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  fum  in  lieu  of  it.  By  a  contraft  paf- 
fed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1636,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  they  were  totally  re« 
•  leafed  from  the  duties  of  military  fervice,    Villaret.  t.  ix.  p.  1 89. 
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dred  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  befides  feveral  thoufand  men  at  arms*. 
Among  the  prifoners,  the  three  fons  of  the  count  of  Tancarville  ;  the  lord  of 
Pompadour  ;  the  counts  of  Vaudemont  and  Vendome,  Graville  and  Etampes  ; 
John  of  Saintre,  who  was  eftcemed  the  braveft  knight  of  his  time  ;  James  of 
Bourbon  ;  the  two  princes  of  Artois  ;  the  lords  of  Rochechouart,  Damp-Marie, 
Parthenai,  Montandre,  Brunes,  Malval,  Pierre-Buffiere,  Sauverac,  and  Gren- 
ville. 

All  hiflorians  unite  in  declaring  that  the  generofity  dilplayed  by  the  conquer- 
ors after  the  battle,   added  a  new  luftre  to  their  vit^lory.     Minds  the  moft  bru- 
tal may  be  endued  with  courage !   and  ignorance  of  danger  may  impel  the  cal- 
lous and  imfeeling  foul  to  exertions  of  valour;  but  the  virtues  of  moderation 
and  humanity  are  indiipenfably  rcquifite  to  the  formation  of  a  hero  ;  and  never 
did  mortal  poffefs  thofe  virtues  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  young  Edward. 
Though  furious  amidft  the  din  of  battle,  he  was  now  all  mildnefs  and  humility. 
When  the  captive  monarch  approached  his  tent,  the  prince  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  with  a  countenance  that  befpoke  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  his  mind ;  he 
received  John  with  every  poflible  mark  of  tendernefs  and  regard  ;  attempted  to 
foothe  him  by  the  moft  confolatory  language  that  dignified  compaffion  could  fug- 
ged ;  paid  the  tribute  of  praife  that  was  due  to  his  valour  ;  afcribed  his  own 
I  fuccefs   to   accident,  that  often,  he  obferved,  overturned   the  beft   concerted 
plans  ;  and,  finally,  affured  him  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  knew 
how  to  honour  his  virtues,  and  to  reljDed;  his  misfortunes.     John's  condu(3-,  on 
this  trying  occafion,  (hewed  him  worthy  the  generous  treatment  he  experienced  j 
he  fufFered  no  mean  depreffion  of  Ipirits  to  render  him  forgetful  of  his  own  dig- 
nity ;  or  to   fink  the  fovereign  in  the  captive.     More  affedred  by  the  liberality 
of  Edward,  than  by  his  own  calamities  ;  he  confefled  he  was  confcious  that  the 
defeat  he  had  fuflained  could  not  be  afcribed  to  any  impropriety  of  condu(ft  in 
him,  nor  could  poflibly  convey  the  fmalleft  refleftion  upon  his  honour  ;  and  he 
expreffed  his  fatisfatTiion  that,  fince  he  was  doomed  to  captivity,  he  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  be  prifoner  to  the  mofl  gallant  and  generous  prince  in  the  univerfe. 
Young  Edward  ordered  a  repaft  to  be  prepared  in  his  own  tent  for  the  royal 
captive,  and  aflifted  in  ferving  him  :  he  conftantly  refufed  to  be  feated  at  table, 
declaring  that  he  knew  too  well  the  diftance  between  a  fubjed;  and  a  fovereign 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  impropriety.     The  French  officers  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  battle,  were  ftricken  with  aftonifhment  at  this  fingular  inftance  of  gene- 
rofity and  moderation  ;  regarding  the  prince  as  a  being  of  fome  fuperior  fpecies 
their  admiration  was  mingled  with  reverential  awe ;  and  the  veneration  they 
manifefted  for  the  great  qualities  he  difplayed,  was  only  checked  by  the  reflec- 
tion that   their  country  was  reduced  to  a  fituation  more  pregnant  with   danger, 
from  being  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  an  enemy  pofielfed  of  fuch  extraordi- 
nary endowmentst. 

*  P.  Emil.  p.  197  ;  R.  d'Avelbury,  p.  252  to  255  5  Knyghton,  col,  2613,  f  Froiffard,  1.  i,  c,  168, 
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This  calamitous  event  was  produftive  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  France.  The  prince  of  Wales  having  continued 
his  march  to  Bourdeaux,  the  dauphin,  inftead  of  rallying  his  troops  and  attack- 
ing him  on  the  road,  when  encumbered  with  booty,  returned  to  Paris.  But 
his  appeai-ance  in  the  capital  by  no  means  diminifhed  that  confternation  which 
the  dreadful  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Poidtiers  had  univerfally  difFufed.  The 
fafety  of  the  ftate  appeared  wholly  to  depend  on  him  ;  and  his  paft  conduft  wag 
not  calculated  to  infpire  confidence.  His  inconfiderate  engagement  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  formed  by  the  king  of  Navarre  had  induced  people  to  conceive  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  him  ;  and  his  hafty  retreat  fi'om  the  late  battle,  where 
he  had  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  father,  his  king,  and  his  coimtry,  rendered  his 
courage  more  than  fufped;ed,  Thefe  firfl  impreffions  contributed  not  a  little  to 
difturb  the  commencement  of  his  adminiftration.  He  experienced  contradic- 
tions which  put  his  fpirit  to  the  tefl  5  but  his  genius  being  compelled  to  develope 
itfelf  by  the  obftacles  he  encountered,  he  became  inured  to  bufinefs  from  habit 
and  neceflity.  He  gained  by  application  the  efleem  he  had  loft;  by  his  weaknefs  ; 
and  finally  acquired,  by  the  prudence  of  his  conduft,  the  flattering  appellations 
of  fage,   and  reftorer  of  the  monarchy. 

The  firfl  objeft  of  Charles,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  was  to  calm  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  give  fome  confiftency  to  the  government,  which 
the  captivity  of  the  king  left,  in  fome  meafure,  without  a  guide'.  Some  time 
before  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  been  created  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom*,  as  appears  by  letters  of  the  preceding  months  of  Jime 
and  September,  in  which  he  affumes  that  title.  The  exaft  degree  of  authority 
which  that  office  conferred  is  not  afcertained  ;  but,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was^ 
certainly  infufHcient  to  fan(ftion  the  free  and  unreferved  exercile  of  the  fove- 
reign  power.  In  that  capacity,  however,  Charles  hailenpd  the  convention  of 
the  flates,  which,  accordingly,  met  on  the  feventeenth  of  Oiflober. 

The  firfl  aft  of  this  affembly  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the 
heir  apparent  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not  alTume  the  ti- 
tle of  Regent  till  two  years  after,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  j 
for,  according  to  the  laws  of  France,  no  minor  could  be  appointed  to  the  regen- 
cy. This  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  engaged  Charles, 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  to  iffue  that  edift,  by  which  the  kings  of  France 
were  declared  to  be  of  age  at  fourteen.  He  wiflied  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences arifmg  from  the  too  long  minority  of  princes  ;  inconveniences  which  he 
himfelf  had  experienced  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  conld  he  nave  afTumed  the  qua- 
lity of  regent,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poifliers,  that  title  fuperior  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  would  have  rendered  his  p^wer  more  efficient,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  rcftrain  his  fubjetT:s  within  the  bouilids  of  their  duty. 

*  froiffatd;  Mem,  de  Litt.j  Hift.  du  roi  de  |^avarrc  par  M.  Seccuffe. 
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The  members  of  theflates  evinced  a  cUfpofition  very  difFerent  from  that  vi'hich 
the  prefent  fituation  of  afFau's  required.  "While  the  kingdom  flood  in  need  of 
immediate  relief,  they  talked  of  nothing  but  abufes  and  reform  :  inftead  of  re- 
eftablifliing  the  finances,  they  wafted  their  time  in  complaints  againft  thofe  who 
had  formerly  been  entruftcd  with  the  adminiftration  thereof.  A  cordial  union 
of  all  the  orders  was  neceflary  to  oppofe  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  formidable 
enemy  they  had  to  encounter  ;  but  a  genei-al  divilion  appeared  among  them,  and 
in  nothing  were  they  unanimous,  except  in  murmurs  of  difcontent. 

The  nobility  who,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  England,  had 
fuffered  confiderably,  now  found  their  credit  and  influence  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing  ;  the  battle  of  Crecy  had  diminifhed  their  numbers,  and  the  defeat  at 
Poitfliers  had  completed  their  ruin.  The  braveft  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
either  loft  their  lives  or  liberties  on  that  difaftrous  day;  and  fuch  as  had  diflio- 
noured  themfelvcs  by  an  ignominious  flight,  become  objefe  of  general  contempt 
or  deteftation,  did  not  dare  to  (hew  their  faces  in  public.  Thofe  who  were  not 
prefent  at  the  battle  were  minors  whofe  tender  years  incapacitated  them  from 
bearing  arms.  Moft  of  the  furviving  nobility  augmented  the  odium  under 
which  their  order  laboured  by  an  ill-timed  difplay  of  oftentation  and  luxury. — ■ 
Gaming,  and  every  fpecies  of  debauchery  were  now  at  the  heighth.  The  peo- 
ple were  enraged  at  feeing  the  money  which  they  had  granted  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  confumed  in  fuperfiuous  expences.  It  was  then  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  retort  on  the  nobles  the  injurious 
appellation  of  Joxques  Bonho7nme^  with  which  they  ftigmatifed  fuch  as  were 
accufed  of  having  deferted  their  fovereign  at  the  battle  of  Poi<fliers.  It  is  not 
furprifing  that,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  people  fliould  have  acquired  a 
fuperiority  in  the  alTembly  of  the  ftates  ;  what  ufe  they  made  of  that  advan- 
tage will  foon  be  feen. 

The  affembly,  compofed  of  eight  hundred  members,  was  opened  by  the 
chancellor,  who,  in  the  prince's  name,  explained  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  aflced  advice  and  alTiftance,  as  well  for  the  defence  and  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  as  for  the  releafe  of  the  king.  The  three  orders  then 
defired  time  to  deliberate  on  thefe  matters,  before  they  fliould  be  called  on  to 
make  any  propofals  ;  this  requeft  was  made  by  John  de  Craon,  archbifhop  of 
Rheims,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  ;  by  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  the  name  of  the  nobility;  and  by  Stephen  Marcel,  provoft  of  the 
merchants  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  or  third  eflate.  The  dau- 
phin, having  given  his  confent,  the  conferences  were  opened  the  next  day,  at 
the  convent  of  the  cordeliers,  where  the  three  orders  affembled  in  feparate 
apartments.  Some  members  of  the  king's  council  had  been  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  conferences  ;  but  as  their  prefence  operated  as  a  reftraint  on  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  the  deputies  infifted  they  flaould  retire. 

After  a  week  pafTed  in  ufelefs  difcuffion,  on  various  fubjeds,  without  any 
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fixed  objeifl  in  view,  they  found  it  necefTary  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifty  per- 
fons,  taken  from  the  three  orders,  to  draw  up  a  proje6i;  of  reform,  to  be  pre- 
fented  for  the  approbation  of  the  general  alTembly.  The  choice,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expedled  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  fell  upon  feveral  members 
to  whom  the  dauphin  and  his  council  had  the  ftrongeft:  objeftions.  When  they 
had  drawn  up  feveral  articles,  the  aflembly  requefted  Charles  to  go  to  the  Cor- 
deliers  ;  where,  before  they  delivered  the  refolution  they  had  come  to,  they 
wifhed  to  exaft  from  him  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  This  requeft,  however,  the  prince 
with  becoming  fpirit  rejefted  as  injurious  to  his  dignity ;  they  then  prefented  to 
him  the  heads  of  thofe  demands  which  were  the  refultof  their  conferences. 

Robert  de  Coq,  biflaop  of  Laon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  members  to  com- 
municate their  fentiments,  obferved  that  the  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  with  which 
the  kingdom  was  afflivSed,  was  to  be  found  in  that  vicious  adminiftration  which 
called  for  an  immediate  remedy  :  that  the  minifters  and  counfellors,  by  whom 
the  king  had  been  hitherto  furrounded*,  had  been  guilty  of  the  molt  henious 
offences  ;  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  fufFer  degradation,  to  be  deprived  of 
their  places,  and  to  have  their  effefts  confifcated  5  that  as  fome  of  them  were 
exempt,  by  their  profeffion,  from  the  temporal  jurifdiftion,  the  dauphin  ought 
to  write  himfelf  to  the  pope,  to  requeft  permiffion  of  his  holinefs  for  the  fhates 
to  appoint  commiffioners  who  might  be  authorifed  to  pafs  a  definitive  fentence 
on  fuch  ecclefiaflics  as  Ihouid  be  found  guilty  of  malverfation  in   office. 

Le  Coq  then  gave  in  a  lift  of  profcriptions,  which  contained  the  names  of 
twenty-two  perfons.  At  the  head  of  the  lift  was  Peter  dela  Foreft,  chancellor 
of  France,  and  archbifhop  of  Rouen  ;  then  follow'ed  Simon  de  BuiTi,  firft  pre- 
fident  of  the  parliament ;  Robert  de  Lorris,  chamberlain  to  the  king  ;  John 
Chamillart,  and  Peter  d'Orgemont,  prefidents  -of  the  parliament ;  Nicholas 
Braque,  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  king  ;  John  Poilvillain,  mafler  of  the  mint :  En^ 
guerrand  du  Petit  Cellier,  and  Bernard  de  Fermont,  treafurers  to  the  war  de- 
partment ;  Stephen  de  Paris,  Peter  de  la  Charite  and  Ancel  Coquart,  mafters 
ofrequefts;  Robert  Defpreaux,  king's  notary  or  fecretary  ;  John  Turpin, 
knight  of  requefts  in  the  parliament  ;  John  d'x\uxerre,  maftei"  of  accounts  j 
John  de  Brechaigne,  king's  valet  de  chambre  ;  Borgne  de  BeaufTe,  m after  of 
the  ftables  ;  Geoffrey  le  Mazanier,  cup-bearer  (the  three  laft  belonged  to  the 
dauphin's  houfliold)  and  Regnaut  Mefchin,  abbot  of  Falaife. — The  ftates  ac- 
cufed  thefe  minifters  and  officers  "  of  having  flattered  the  king,  of  having  paid 
"  no  regard,  in  their  advice,  either  to  the  fear  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  fove- 
"  reign,  or  tlie  mifery  of  the  people  ;  of  having  confined  their  attention  folely 
"  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  the  extortion  of  exceffive  donations,  and  to  the 
<'  procuring  for  themfelves  or  their  friends,  dignities  and  places  j  and  efpecially 
^■'  of  having  concealed  the  truth  from  the  king." 

*  Froiffard,    Chron.  de  St,  Denis. 
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After  thefe  general  reprefentations,  which  might,  with  equal  juftice,  be  ap- 
plied to  almoft  any  minifters,  of  any  country,  tlie  members  proceeded  to  ftate 
the  project  they  had  formed  for  remedying  luch  diforders.  They  declared  the 
neceffity  of  chafing,  from  among  themfelves,  reformers,  anthorifed  by  exprefs 
commiffions,  to  reprefs  all  inalverfations  in  public  officers  ;  they  maintained, 
that  the  dauphin  ought  to  form  a  council  comprifed  of  four  prelates,  twelve 
knights,  and  twelve  members  of  the  third  eftate  ;  and  that  nothing  fhould  be  de- 
cided without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  thefe  twenty-eight  counfellors.  The 
deputies  concluded  their  remonflrance  by  demianding  the  releafe  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  ;  a  demand  which  plainly  proved  that  their  conduft  was  actuated  by 
very  different  motives  from  thofe  of  patriotifm,  and  concern  for  tlie  welfare  of 
the  people.  John  de  Pequigny,  for  the  nobility  ;  Nicholas  le  Chanteu,  advo- 
cate, and  Stephen  Marcel,  for  the  third  eftate,  confirmed  all  that  the  bifh op  of 
Laon  had  advanced,  in  the  name  of  the  alTembly. 

The  dauphin,  notwithftandinghe  had  realbn  to  fufpeft  the  difafFei^ion  of  the 
ftates,  never  imagined  they  would  venture  to  make  fuch  propofals  as  thefe. 
Surprifed  at  the  boldncfs  of  the  members,  he  I'eplied,  that  he  would  examine, 
in  concert  with  his  council,  the  nature  of  their  demands.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  expreffed  a  willi  to  know  what  affiftance  the  ftates  coiTld  afford  in  the  prefent 
conjunfture.  Tlie  members  anfwered,  that,  if  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  they  would  engage  to  maintain  thirty  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  that,  in 
order  to  raife  the  neceffary  fupplies  for  their  fupport,  they  would  eftablifli  a 
tax  of  one  tenth  and  a  half,  or  of  three  twentieths  on'  all  annual  incomes,  as 
'well  of  ecclefiaftics  as  of  the  nobles  ;  and  that  the  third  eftate  would  pay  for 
the  equipment  and  fupport  of  one  thoufand  men  at  arins,  for  every  twenty 
hearths.  They  then  defired,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  fuch  an  impoft 
would  fuffice  for  the  fupport  of  the  propofed  number  of  troops,  that  the  af^ 
fembly  might  be  prorogued  till  the  commencement  of  the  third  week  after 
E  after. 

The  prince's  council  were,  for  fome  time,  divided,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
accepting  or  rejefting  thefe  propofals  ;  thofe  who  were  included  in  the  lift  of 
profcriptions  naturally  inclined  to  rejeft  them.  Some  of  thefe  fecretly  nego- 
ciated  with  the  members  of  the  alTembly,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fome  modi- 
fication of  the  conditions  propofed;  but  they  remained  refolute.  At  length  it 
was  refolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  the  dauphin  ftiould  comply  with  the 
demands  which  had  been  preferred  to  him.  Charles  was  aware  of  the  conle- 
quence  of  fuch  a  condefcenlion,  which  muft  finally  prove  fatal  to  his  own  au- 
tliority  ;  but,  unwilling  to  aft  in  contradiftion  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  he 
feigned  a  compliance  with  the  refolution  adopted  by  the  ftates,  and  promifed 
to  attend  the  afTembly,  on  the  eve  of  the  feftiyal  of  All-Saints,  in  order  t» 
give  his  formal  confent  to  the  various  articles. 

But,  while  the  dauphin  openly  flattered  the  deputies  with' the  hope  that  their 
Vol.  U.  M  ... 
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projeifcs  would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  he  fecretly  adopted  meafures  for  dif^ 
concerting  them.  The  matter  was  again  difcufled  by  his  council,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  finally  decided,  that  the  prince  was  deeply  interefted  in  promo- 
ting the  dilTolution  of  an  aflembly,  who  fought  to  annihilate  the  royal  authori- 
ty, and,  profiting  by  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  feize  the 
reins  of  government.  On  tlie  day  appointed  for  the  publication  of  the  ordon- 
iiance  decreed  by  the  ftates,  the  deputies  afTembled.  The  people,  coUefting 
in  crowds  about  the  gate  of  the  palace,  awaited  the  effect  of  the  dauphin's 
pi-omifes,  which  had  been  induflrioufly  circulated  throughout  the  city.  His 
arrival,  however,  foon  deftroyed  all  their  hopes  ;  the  moment  he  arrived  at 
the  palace-gate,  he  fent  an  order  to  the  ftates  to  depute  nine  of  their  members., 
whom  he  named,  to  attend  him — thefe  were,  the  archbifhops  of  Lyons  and 
Rheims,  with  the  bifliop  of  Laon,  from  the  clergy  ;  Valeran  de  Luxembourg, 
the  lorcl  of  Conflans,  and  John  de  Pequigny,  from  the  nobles  ;  and  from  the 
third  eftate,  Stephen  Marcel,  provoft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  Charles  Con- 
fac,  alderman,  and  Nicholas  le  Chanteur,  who  were  accompanied  by  feveral 
of  the  deputies  from  the  principal  towns.  'VS^'hen  they  came  into  the  prince's 
prefence,  he  told  them,  in  the  hearing  of  all  prefent,  that  he  expefted  news 
from  the  king,  without  whofe  orders  he  could  come  to  no  decifion  ;  and  that 
he  had  likewife  refolved  to  confult  his  uncle,  the  emperor ;  for  which  reafon 
he  required  a  farther  delay,  and  with  that  view  adjourned  the  alTembly  till  the 
Thuriclay  following.  The  flates  began  to  murmur,  but  the  duke  of  Orleans 
exerted  his  eloquence  with  fuccefs,  in  juflifying  the  condudt  of  the  dauphin, 
and  calmed  the  rifmg  tumult.  The  affembly  then  broke  up;  and  feveral  of 
the  deputies  either  forefeeing  how  this  matter  would  terminate,  or  elfe  being 
bribed  by  the  members  of  the  council,  withdrew  from  the  capital  and  returned 
to  their  refpeftive  homes.  Two  days  after  this,  the  duke  of  Normandy  fent 
for  fome  of  the  deputies,  to  whom  he  declared  his  intention,  which  he  defired 
they  would  communicate  to  the  reft.  He  ordered  them  to  retire  till  far- 
ther orders  ;  and  told  them,  that  he  wouW  affemble  them  when  he  thought 
proper ;  that  at  prefent  he  could  come  to  no  refolution  till  he  knev/  his  father's 
intentions  ;  and  had  confulted  his  uncle  whom  he  meant  to  vifit  immediately. 
After  this  concife  declaration  of  his  will,  he  difmifTed  them. 

Many  of  the  deputies  expreffed  their  difapprobation  of  the  dauphin's  con- 
dudl ;  but,  as  there  was  no  pretext  for  prolonging  the  feffion,.  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit.  Previous  to  their  difTolution,  they  drew  up  an  account  of  their 
debates,  a  copy  of  which  was  delivered  to  each  member,  that  they  might  be 
able,  tliey  faid,  to  juftify  their  conduft. 

While  the  ftates  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  afTembled  at  Paris,  wei-e  thus  engaged 
in  fowing  difcord  between  the  prince  and  the  people  ;  the  ftates  of  Languedoc*,, 

J  Ord.  MS,  des  etats,  dans  la  Bibliotheqae  du  roi, 
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convened  by  the  count  of  Ai-magnac,  king's  lieutenant  of  tliofe  provinces,  gave 
the  mofh  ftriking  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment.  They  aflembled  at 
Touloufe,  where  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  raife  and  fupport  five  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  with  at  leafl  two  horfes  for  each,  one  thoufand  archers  on  horfe- 
back,  and  two  thoufand  infantry.  Not  fatisfied  with  having  gi-anted  this  vo- 
luntary aid,  in  proof  of  their  loyalty,  the  ftates  ordained,  that  neither  men  nor 
women  fliould  wear  gold,  filver,  pearls,  rich  furs,  or  other  coftly  embellifh- 
ments,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  unlefs  the  king  fhould  recover  his  liberty  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  term  ;  all  minftrels  and  farce-players  were  forbidden 
to  follow  their  profeflion  during  the  fame  period.  The  count  of  Armagnac 
fent  a  deputy  from  each  of  the  three  orders  to  Paris,  to  impart  the  decrees 
of  the  ftates  to  the  dauphin,  who  immediately  confirmed  them. 

The  refolution  adopted  by  the  ftates-general,  previous  to  their  difTolutton, 
to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Robert 
le  Coq,  and  Stephen  Marcel,  two  of  the  moft  dangerous  chara(R:ers  of  the 
age*.  The  firft,  a  meddling  priefl,  who,  having  infmuated  himfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  kings  Philip  and  John,  was'  firft  raifed  from  the  flation  of  pri- 
vate advocate,  to  the  more  important  charges  of  counfellor  and  advocate-ge- 
neral j  and  was  aftei'wards  promoted  to  the  dignities  of  bifliop  and  duke  of 
Laon  ;  loaded  with  the  favours  of  his  fovereigns,  he  became  one  of  their  mofl 
bitter  enemies,  without  the  ability  to  adduce  a  fmgle  circumftance,  that  could 
either  jnfUfy  or  palliate  his  ingratitude.  Stephen  Marcel  was  one  of  thofe  men, 
whom  almoft  every  nation  has,  in  times  of  tumult  and  diforder,  produced  j 
a  fpecious  demagogue,  who  afTumed  the  appellation  of  'man^  in  order  to  h&- 
corae  mafler^  of  the  people;  who  talked  loudly  of  the  majefty  of  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  them  to  a  flate  of  humiliation  the  moft  abjeft  ;  who 
taught  the  people  to  lord  it  over  their  fuperiors,  that  he  might  tyrannife  over 
them  ;  who  flattered  their  pafTions  that  he  might  gratify  his  own  ;  who  render- 
ed their  vanity  the  inftrument  of  his  pride,  and  made  their  boafted  rights  pro- 
duftive  of  mifery  to  themfelves,  and  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambitious  pur- 
pofes.  Artful,  vindiftive,  treacherous,  and  overbearing,  his  cruelty  was  only 
equalled  by  his  infolence  ;  dead  to  honour,  and  callous  to  remorfe,  his  abject 
foul  was  marked  by  none  of  thofe  ftriking  features  which  even  villainy,  of  fu- 
perior  magnitude,  not  unfrequently  exhibits.  His  dark  intrigues,  his  open 
profeffions,  and  his  place  of  provoft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  all  contributed 
to  fecure  that  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity,  which  it  was  his  grand  ob- 
jeft  to  acquire,  as  the  only  pofiible  means  of  elevation  for  a  man  of  his  birth 
and  principles.  The  honour  recently  conferred  on  him,  of  being  appointed 
chief  of  the  deputies  of  the  third  eftate  in  the  lafl  general  affemblies,  confider- 
ably  augmented  the  credit  he  already  enjoyed.     That  credit  he  exerted  to  the 
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degradation  of  the  fovereign  authority  :  witli  a  mad  rabble  at  his  heels,  whom 
he  had  fedaced  from  their  duty,  he  was  frequently  feen  to  brandifh  the  torch 
of  fedition,  and  to  give  the  fignal  for  murder.  He  wifhed  to  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  government,  and  raife  himfelf  upon  its  ruins.  That  he  had 
long  meditated  this  defign  is  certain.  He  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  pro- 
jecled  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence.  He  had  been  at  Evreux,  where  he  remained  concealed  for  fome  time, 
during  which  he  had  many  private  conferences  with  Charles  the  Bad.  Thefe 
intrigues  were,  probably,  not  difcovered,  fince  he  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  office  of  provoft  of  the  merchants. 

The  ftates  not  having  granted  any  fubfidy,  previous  to  their  difTolution,  the 
dauphin  made  feveral  applications  to  Marcel  and  the  aldermen,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  fome  afliflance;  but  they  reje<!l:ed  hisrequefts  without  ceremony,  de- 
claring they  would  grant  nothing  unlefs  the  eftates  were  aiTembled.  As  the 
prince  had  ftrong  reafons  for  not  confenting  to  tliis  propofal,  he  had  recoiu-fe 
to  another  method  ;  he  fent  the  members  of  his  council  to  the  different  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
ftate.  While  he  was  waiting  to  fee  the  effedl  of  thefe  deputations,  he  repair- 
ed to  Metz,  where  his  uncle,  the  emperor,  then  refided. 

Charles  the  Fourth,  fon  to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  had  been  chofen  king  of 
the  Romans,  fo  early  as  the  year  1346.  He  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia on  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  where  he  himfelf  was 
■wounded*.  It  was  this  prince  who,  to  induce  the  pope  to  favour  his  promo- 
tion to  the  empire,  was  weak  enough  to  fign  an  agreement,  by  which  he  enga- 
ged never  to  enter  Rome,  but  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  without  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  a  mean  condefcenfion  which  rendered  him  an 
objeft  of  contempt  to  moft  of  the  German  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  to  the 
Italians  ;  and  procured  him  the  appellation  of  emperor  of  the  priejls. 

Charles  pofTeffed  fo  little  power,  and  was  fo  extremely  poor,  that  he  was 
arrefted  at  Worms,  by  his  butcher,  and  would  not  have  been  fuffered  to  leave 
the  city,  had  not  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  difcharged  the  debt.  Armed  wijth 
bulls  and  decrees  he  difputed  the  empire  with  more  perfeverance  than  fuccefs, 
during  the  latter  years  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  after  whofe  death  his  party  ac- 
quired a  fuperiority  ;  and,  having  purchafed  the  claims  of  his  competitors,  he 
was,  at  length,  received  as  emperor  by  the  eleftors.  Charles  was  the  author 
of  that  celebrated  conftitution,  called  the  Golden  Bull,  formed  after  a  model 
drawn  up  by  Bartholo,  the  moft  fanious  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  it  contains  thirty 
chapters,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  form  of  government,  the  elecr 
tion  of  the  emperors,  the  fueceffioii  of  the  electors,  the  privileges  of  the 
members  of  the  empire,  the  alTemblies  or  general  diets,  the  ceremonies  of  tlos' 
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imperial  court,  the  funftlons  of  the  eleclors,  and  the  fervice  of  the  emperor's 
table,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  on  (-ther  public  days.  The  firft  part 
of  this  bull  was  publifhed  at  Frankfort  in  1356,  and  the  la(t  at  Metz,  on  Chrifl- 
mas  day,  in  the  fame  year,  the  very  day  on  v/hich  the  dauphin  reached  that 
city. 

The  dauphin,  before  he  left  Paris,  had  appointed  his  brother,  the  count  of 
Anjou,  to  prefide  over  the  capital  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant ;  and,  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  any  affiftance  from  the  ftates,  he  thought  of  adopting  the 
old  mode  of  procuring  money  by  adulterating  the  coin.  The  completion  of 
this  projeeT:  was  left  to  the  count,  but  the  publication  of  an  ordonnance  for  that 
purpofe  excited  univerfal  difcontent,  which  was  ftudioufly  fomented  by  the 
enemies  of  the  ftate. 

Hitherto  the  Parifianshad  not  departed  from  that  zeal  and  attachment  to  their 
fovereign,  which   had   ever  marked  their  conduift  from  the  firil;  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  ;  but  they  were  now   about  to  exhibit  a  very  different  fcene  ;  to 
forget  that  refpe(ft  to  their  fuperiors   and  that  fpirit   of  fabordination   without 
which  no  government  can  long  fubfift ;  to  hoift  the  flandard  of  rebellion,   and 
give  way  to  the  moil  criminal  excelTes,   under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  concern 
for   the  welfare    of  the  ftate,  and  the   liberty  of  the  people.     Marcel  and  his 
partifans  were  fenfible  that  the  defign  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  to  procure 
money  by  a  new  coinage,  in  order  to  exempt  himfelf  from  the  neceifity  of  fub~ 
mitting  to  the  rigorous   terms  which  the  ftates  endeavoured  to  impofe.     As  it 
was  neceffary  to  their  views  to  deprive  him  of  this  refource,  they  openly  refu- 
ted to  fuffer  the  circulation  of  the   new  coin.     This  was  the  fignal  of  revolt  • 
the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  accompanied  by  feveral  of  his  adherents,  repair- 
ed to  the  Louvre,  where  the  count  of  Anjou  refided,  infifted  on  the  revocation 
of  the  ediift,   and  protefted,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  the  money  in  quel^ 
tion  fhould  never  become  current.     The  count  replied,  that  he  muft  confult  his 
council  before  he  could  come  to  any  decifion  on  the  fubjed:  ;.  the  next  day  Mar- 
cel and  his  gang  again  made  their  appearence,  and  received  a  fimilar  anfwer. 
By  thefe  delays  the  count  hoped  to  gain  time  till  the  return  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  had  fent  intelligence  of  the  oppofition  he  experienced  :   but  the  provoft 
of  the  merchants,  whofe  infolence  daily  encreafed,  went  to  the  Louvre    with 
fuch  a  ftrong  body    of  infurgents,  that  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  compelled 
the  council  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  ordonnance,  and  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy.     This  firft  attempt   of  Marcel  being  thus  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  that  fatRrious  demagogue  acquired  frefli  confidence,  and  became 
more  enterprifing.     Proud  of  having  compelled  the  fovereign  authority  to  bend 
before  him,  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

The  Parifians  were  now  folely  employed  in  intrigues  and  difputes  concerning 
the  form  of  government  which  It  would  be  moft  eligible  to  adopt.  To  fee  the 
avidity  with  which  the  oppofite  parties  grafped  at  the  fovereign  authority,  eveiy 
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one  would  have  fiippofed  that  the  captivity  of  John  had  left  the  throne  vacant*. 
The' war  meanwhile  continued  in  Normandy  ;  Geoffrey,  of  Harcourt,  cantoned 
in  the  Cotentin,  laid  wafle  that  province  by  continual  incurfions,  which  no  one 
attempted  to  repel,  till  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  ftates  fent  eight  hundred 
men  at  arms  to  oppofe  him.  Robert  de  Clermont,  the  duke's  lieutenant,  had 
no  fooner  received  this  reinforcement,  than  he  entered  the  Cotentin,  where 
Geoffrey  of  Harcourt,  rejecfting  the  advice  of  his  friends,  aflembled  all  his  forces, 
and  offered  him  battle  ;  Robert  gained  a  complete  vitftory  ;  the  troops  of  Geof- 
frey were  routed  ;  many  of  them  being  killed,  the  reft  flecl,  and  their  unfortu- 
nate leader  foon  found  himfelf  wholly  deferted.  Scorning  to  owe  his  fafety 
to  flight,  he  determined  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as  he  could.  He  knew  that  if 
taken  he  muft  expeift  to  perifli  on  a  fcaffold  ;  and  he  deemed  it  more  glorious  to 
die  nobly  in  the  field.  Imprefled  with  thefe  ideas,  he  feized  a  battle-axe,  and 
put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  being  endued  with  extraordinary  ftrength, 
he  defended  himfelf  for  a  confiderable  time,  killing  all  that  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him.  His  blows  were  fo  fatal,  fays  Froiflard,  that  no  one  dared  to  en- 
counter him  ;  till,  at  length,  two  men  at  arms  mounted'  their  liorfes,  and 
couching  their  lances,  gallopped  furioufly  towards  him ;  the  fhock  was  too  vio- 
lent to  fuftain  ;  Geoffrey  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  inftantly  difpatched. 

The  cardinals  of  Perigord  and  Saint-Vital  had  been  ordered  by  the  pope  to 
attend  the  interview  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  with  the  emperor  at  Metz  ; 
where  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  promote  a  pacification  between  the  hoftile 
crowns  of  France  and  England.  Edward,  elated  with  his  paft  fucceffes,  was 
ilill  difinclined  to  liften  to  any  reafonable  terms,  and  the  confufion  which  at 
prefent  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  was  well  calculated  to  favour  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  ambitious  defigns.  Charles  returned  to  the  capital,  accompa- 
nied by  Peter  de  la  Foreft,  who  had  recently  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal ;  but  the  Roman  purple  proved  inadequate  to  proteft  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  oppofite  faiflion,  which  daily  acquired  frefli  ftrength. 

Charles,  on  his  return,  found  the  minds  of  the  Parifians  lels  favourably  diC- 
pofed  towards  him,  than  before  his  departure.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
commidioned  the  archbiftiop  of  Sens  (who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  releafed  on  his  parole)  the  count  of  Rouffi,  the  lord  of  Renel,  Robert 
de  Lorris,  and  fome  other  members  of  his  council,  to  confer  with  the  provoft 
of  the  merchants,  at  a  houfenear  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  Marcel  attended, 
with  a  train  of  armed  followers  ;"  and,  on  the  commiffioners  prcffing  him  to  for- 
bear all  farther  oppofition  to  the  circulation  of  the  new  coin,  a  violent  difpute 
enfued  ;  the  provoft,  not  contented  with  rejefting  their  demand,  had  no  fooner 
quitted  the  houfe,  than  he  excited  an  infurrecftion  of  the  people,  as  well  by  his 
pwn  exhortations  as  by  thofe  of  his  emiffaries  ;  he  cauied  the  ftiops  to  be  fliut, 
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and  all  the  labour  and  buflnefs  to  ceafe  ;  and,  at  the  fame  tunc,  gave  orders  lo 
the  citizens  to  take  up  arms. 

The  prince's  council,  having  aflembled  in  great  hafte,  unaninioudy  decided 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  a  while,  to  give  way  to  the  torrent.  Charles, 
accordingly,  repaired  the  next  day  to  the  palace,  where  he  declared,  in  prefencc 
of  Marcel,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  infurgents,  that  he  pardoned  every  at- 
tempt againfl  his  authority,  and  particularly  the  riots  and  dilbrders  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  hefiippreffed  tlae  new  coin  ;  and,  finally,  confented  to  the  difmilhou 
and  imprifonment  of  the  officers  profcribed  by  the  ftates.  Tlie  chancellor, 
and  Simon  de  Buffy,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  who  were  among  the  num- 
ber, had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  attend  him  at  Bourdeaux,  in  the  capacity 
of  negociators  ;  but  Marcel  infilled  that  the  commiffion  fhould  be  revoked,  with 
refpeft  to  the  latter  ;  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  comply.  The  provoft  of  the 
merchants  did  not  flop  here  ;  he  extorted  from  the  dauphin  an  order,  which  au- 
thorifed  him  to  feize  the  effefts  of  BulTy,  Nicholas  Prague,  Enguerrand  du  Pe- 
titCellier,  and  of  John  Poillevilain,  fovereign  mailer  of  the  mint. 

A.  D.  i;-{57.3  Charles  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necellity  of  confenting  to 
aflemble  the  flates,  which  accordingly  met  on  the  fifth  of  February  5  when  the 
lafl  blow  was  given  to  the  fovereign  authority.  In  proportion  as  their  power 
encreafed,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that  they  would  rife  in  their  demands  ;  and 
the  poUibility  of  refuling  to  confirm  their  proceedings  no  longer  fubfifled.  They 
afTumed  to  themfelves  the  privilege  of  aflembling  whenever  they  fhould  think 
proper ;  inflead  of  twenty  eight  of  their  members,  wliich,  according  to  their 
former  plan,  was  to  form  a  council  for  the  prince,  they  now  chofe  thirty-fix,  to 
whom  they  delegated  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  ;  leaving  to  the  dauphin  not  even  the  fliadow  of  authority,  unlefs 
the  vain  formality  of  confirming  the  defpotic  decrees  of  the  Hates,  by  an  ordon- 
nance  publifhed  in  his  name,  may  be  fo  called.  This  ordonnance  contained 
many  articles  which  had  been  previoufly  difculTed  by  that  affembly  of  the  flates 
which  had  met  before  the  battle  of  PoiiHriers.  To  thefe  feveral  other  regulations 
were  added  ;  fuch  as,  the  revocation  of  all  excellive  gifts,  and  alienations  of 
the  domains  of  the  crown,  fmce  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  an  exprefs  prohi- 
bition, in  all  criminal  cafes,  to  receive  any  compofition  for  the  offence  ;  an  abo- 
lition of  all  State  Letters^  the  objed:  of  which  was  to  fufpend  the  operations  of 
juftice  ;  and  an  order  to  all  fubaltern  judges,  who  left  caufes  undecided  (from 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty  to  which  they  were  liable  whenever  their  de- 
cifions  were  correflied  by  the  fuperior  judges)  to  bring  them  to  a  fpeedy  conclu- 
fion,  and  to  pronounce  fentence  without  delay,  under  pain  of  arrefl  and  depo- 
fition. 

Moll  of  thefe  regulations  were  jufl  and  equitable  ;.  but,  unfortunately,  the 
flates  were  not  influenced  by  proper  principles  in  the  promulgation  of  fuch  laws  ; 
they  only  wiflied  to  impofe  on  the  people,  by  an  appearance  of  concern  for  their 
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virelfare.  Their  principal  objed:  was,  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  every  fpecies  of 
■  authority,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  promoting  order  and  enforcing  econo- 
my. The  difpofal  of  the  fubfidies  which  had  been  decreed  for  the  fupport  of 
thirty  tlionfand  men  at  arms,  w^as  left  to  themfelves  ;  by  which  means  themoft 
eflential  part  of  the  governmejit  became  veiled  in  their  own  hands.  In  order  to 
render  themfelves  ftill  more  formidable,  they  obliged  the  prince  to  infert  in  his 
.declaration,  that  every  member  fhould  be  allowed  an  efcort  of  fix  armed  men. 
Thefeffion  was  terminated  by  a  feditious  harangue,  appropriate  to  the  occafion, 
23ronounced  by  the  bifliop  of  Laon.  '        *- 

In  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the 
fovereign  power,  the  daupliin  was  compelled  to  fulpend,  or  rather  to  dilTolve 
the  two  fuperior  courts  of  parliament,  and  tlie  chamber  of  accounts*  ;  fo  that 
Paris  was  exempt  from  all  jurifdiftion  tillfuch  time  as  the  ftates  chofe  to  replace 
them.  The  members  of  the  new  council  appointed  the  new  judges  of  the  par- 
liament, whom  they  reduced  to  fixteen,  including  prefidents,  and  they  were 
careful  to  fele£t  fuch  only  as  were  wlioUy  devoted  to  themfelves.  They  alfo 
reduced  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  compofed  it  entirely  of  their  own  crea- 
tures ;  but  the  new  officers  had  fuch  little  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  they  were 
appointed  to  tranfaft,  that  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  feme  of 
the  old  members,  in  order  to  give  them.tlie  necelFary  inftruftion. 

Daring  tliefe  tranfaftions,  the  king  remained  at  Bourdeaux,  whither  young 
Edward  liad  conduced  him  after  the  battle  of  Poi(.1:iers.  Several  attempts  to 
promote  an  accommodation  had  been  made  ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Perigord,  who, 
as  pope's  legate,  afted  in  the  charafter  of  mediator,  found  the  prince  of  'Wales 
not  averfe  from  liftening  to  reafonable  terms  ;  but  the  ambitious  policy  of  his 
father  led  that  monarch  to  expeft  from  his  late  viftory  all  thofe  advantages  it 
was  calculated  to  infure.  He  had  given  his  fon,  previous  to  his  departure  from 
England,  full  power  to,  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance!:,  but,  at  that 
time,  the  king  of  France  was  at  liberty.  Affairs  werenow  changed;  he  rejec- 
ted, therefore,  every  projecT:  of  pacification  that  was  prefented  to  him,  and  re- 
quired that  John  fliould  be  conducfted  to  London.  He  would  only  confent  to 
the  conclafionof  a  truce  for  two  years,  and  that  merely  from  motives  of  inte- 
rcR-,  that  he  might  convey  the  captive  monarch  with  fafety  to  England. 

Tills  truce  was  figned  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  about  a  montli  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  ftates.  The  arclibifliop  of  Sens  then  returned  to  the. capital 
with  his  father  the  count  of  Tancarvjlle,  and  the  count  of  Eu  ;  and  thefe  no- 
blemen brought  with  tliem  a  letter  from  tlie  klngt,  which  annulled  all  tlie  de- 
crees of  the  ftates,  and  exprefsly  forbade  the  levying  of  the  fubfidy.,  Tlie  dau- 
phin publiilied  this  letter  on  the  fifth  of  April,  which  difconcerted  the  new  go- 
yprnof  Sjwho  werethereby  depriy^d  of  the  oppojtunity  of  ,ejijii;itlaing1jhpmfelY,es  by 
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the  produce  of  the  new  itnpofts.  They  had  the  art,  however,  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple, thatthis  fuppreffion  of  a  tax  was  an  infringement  on  their  rights  ;  and  Paris 
now  exhibited  the  unprecedented  fcene  of  an  enraged  populace  calling  aloud  for 
the  colleftion  of  a  burthenfome  impoft  with  the  fame  fymptoms  of  indignation 
and  impatience,  as,  at  any  other  time,  they  would  have  evinced  in  urging  the 
repeal  of  a  fimilar  tax.  The  counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville,  and  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Sens,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital,  in  order  to  elude  the  efFefts  of 
their  refentment.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  again  conftrained  to  yield  to  fu- 
perior  force,  publiHied  an  ordonnance,  by  which,  notwithftanding  the  proliibi- 
tion  of  the  king  his  father,  he  prorogued  the  flates  and  commanded  that  the 
fubfidy  fliould  be  levied.  This  condefcenfion  appeafed  the  tumult  for  a  while, 
and  a  fliort  calm  was  reflored  to  the  metropolis. 

But  Marcel  and  his  adherents  entertained  views  that  were  wholly  incompa- 
tible with  even  the  femblance  of  public  tranquillity  ;  they  propagated  a  report, 
that  the  counts  of  Eu  and  Tancai-ville,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  were  em- 
ployed in  raifing  troops,  in  order  to  inflifl:  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
ris, for  the  infult  they  had  fuftained  in  being  compelled  to  leave  the  city. — 
The  people  were  alarmed  ;  they  immediately  flew  to  arms  ;  eftablifhed  corps- 
de-gardes  and  placed  centinels,  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  kept  all  the 
gates  clofed  except  three,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  bridge,  (no-w  the  Pont- 
au-Change)  and,  during  the  night,  thofe  alfp  were  fhut*.  For  the  firft  time 
they  placed  iron  chains  acrofs  the  ftreets  ;  the  weftern  walls  of  the  town  they 
enclofed  with  a  ditch,  as  well  as  the  eaftern  fuburbs  ;  they  built  parapets, 
raifed  redoubts,  and  fixed  cannon  and  other  warlike  machines  on  the  ram- 
parts. A  great  number  of  beautiful  edifices  were  deftroyed,  in  order  to  make 
■way  for  the  new  fortifications  ;  and  the  proprietors  fuffered  this  demolition 
witliout  a  murmur ;  though,  when  Philip  wiflied  to  remove  a  few  houfes  for  a 
fimilar  purpofe,  when  the  king  of  England  lay  encamped  at  Poifly,  the  attempt 
had  almofh  produced  a  general  infurreftion.  But  the  times  were  changed  ; 
"  The  fpirit  of  revolt,"  fays  father  Daniel,  "  on  this  occafion,  made  the 
"  Parifians  forget  their  private  interefts,  to  which,  ten  years  before,  they  had 
"  nearly  facrificed  the  fafety  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

x\fter  the  conclufion  of  tlie  truce,  the  prince  of  "Wales  made  the  necefTary 
preparations  for  conveying  his  royal  prifoner  to  London  ;  but,  apprehenfive  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  intercept  him  in  his  paflage,  he  prudently  kept 
fecret  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  embarked  in  the  night  of  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  April ;  he  arrived  in  England  the  beginning  of  May,  when  he  was 
received,  by  his  father,  and  the  people,  with  the  honours  tliat  were  due  tq 
his  merit,  and  to  the  rank  of  the  captive  who  accompanied  him.  The  lord 
mayor  of  London  was   commanded  to  raife  triumphal  arches  on  his  road,  and 
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to  regulate  the  proceilioii  which  was  appointed  to  attend  him.  That  magif^ 
trate,  accordingly,  met  the  prince  in  Southwark,  followed  by  the  aldermen, 
all  adorned  with  the  infignia  of  their  office,  and  one  thoufand  of  the  principal 
citizens.  The  captive  monarch  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  land  mounted  on  a 
fuperb  white  courfer,  confpicuous  from  its  fize  and  beauty,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  furniture  ;  while  his  princely  viiftor,  limply  habited,  rode  by  his 
fide  on  a  black  palfrey,  whofe  figure  and  trappings  befpoke  that  humility  which 
dignified  and  adorned  the  mind  of  its  mafter.  The  houfes  were  hung  with 
tapeftry  and  military  weapons,  and  the  ftreets  were  lined  with  an  infinite  con- 
courfe  of  people.  In  this  fituation,  more  glorious  than  that  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror in  the  hour  of  triumph,  infulting  the  misfortunes  of  his  fhackled  cap- 
tives, did  the  prince  proceed  to  Weftminfter-hall,  where  his  father  defcended 
from  his  throne,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  king  of  France,  whom  he  received 
with  the  fame  relpeft  and  cordiality,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  repaired  to  his 
court,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  him  a  vifit  of  friendfliip*.  When  the  cere- 
mony of  reception  was  over,  John  and  his  fon  were  conduced  to  the  palace  of 
the  Savoy,  where  they  were  entertained  in  the  moll  fumptuous  and  hofpitable 
manner. 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fedition  ;  the 
conduct  of  the  n£w  reformers  fbon  made  the  ■wifer  and  more  virtuous  part 
of  the  nation  regret  the  lofs  of  the  old  minifters.  The  fpecious  veil  of  public 
good  was  drawn  afide,  and  avarice  and  ambition  appeared  in  their  native  co- 
lours. Marcel,  inore  vicious  and  afpiring  than  his  colleagues,  had  ufurped  the 
chief  authority.  That  fatflious  prelate,  Robert  le  Coq,  had  exerted  his  ut- 
mofl  effoi'ts  to  feduce  the  clergy  from  their  duty  ;  and  John  de  Pecquigny  had 
anade  a  fimilar  attempt  on  the  fidelity  of  the  nobles;  but  thefe  two  orders, 
jxiore  prudent  and  circumfpeft  than  a  mad  populace,  refufed  to  yield  to  their 
remonflrances.  Even  fuch  of  thenl  as  had  been  chofen  members  of  the  new 
council  of  reformation  difdained  to  partake,  with  fuch  alTociates,  an  authority 
that  was  raifed  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution.  They  abandoned  the  reins  of 
government  to  thofe  fubaltern  tyrants,  from  a  convieTiion  that  their  power,  if 
left  to  itfelf,  would  foon  operate  its  own  deftruftion.  Many  of  the  third 
eftate,  too,  refufed  to  become  the  accomplices  of  Marcel  and  his  adherents  ; 
fo  that,  of  the  thirty-fix  reformers,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  ftates  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  there  were  but  ten  or  twelve,  chiefly  aldermen  and  citizens  of 
Paris,  who  would  confent  to  take  a  part  in  the  government. 

The  fubfidy  which  the  people  were  fo  eager  to  have  collei^ted,  produced 
much  lefs  than  was  expected  ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  refufing  to  pay  it,  the 
whole  weight  fell  upon  the  third  eftate.  The  chiefs  of  the  faction  had  ap- 
pointed colleiftors,  who  wei-e  creatuixs  of  their  own;  and  they  paid  themfueh 
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exorbitant  iaiaries,  that  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  produce  was  abforbcd  by 
that  means  ;  the  reft,  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  the  reformers,  appro- 
priated to  their  own  ufe.  Marcel  thus  accumulated  confiderable  funis.,  wliile 
no  money  could  be  found  for  raifmg  and  paying  the  flipulated  number  of  troops. 
The  Parifians,  themfelves,  began  to  be  difpleafed  witli  the  new  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  brother  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had  taken  Evreux  by  furprifc  ;  and 
his  troops,  extending  towards  the  confines  of  Normandy,  made  incurfions  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Vvdiich  now  found  itfelf  threatened  witii  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  without  an  army  to  oppofe  him.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  at 
length  opened ;  and  the  chimerical  projects  of  order  and  economy,  with  which 
they  had  been  flattered,  ipeedily  difappeared,  and  left  their  authors  expofed  to 
merited  contempt. 

The  dauphm  feized  this  favourable  opportunity  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  which 
had  been  impofed  on  him.  Theprovoffc  of  tlie  merchants,  Charles  Confac,  and 
John  Delifle,  aldermen,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  fedition,  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend him  at  the  Louvre.  The  prince  alTuming,  for  the  firft  time,  that  air  of 
autliority  which  became  his  birth  and  ftation,  told  thefe  faftious  demagogues 
that  he  was  refolved,  in  future,  to  govern  without  the  aid  of  guardians  ;  for- 
bidding them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  his  own  authority,  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  ftate,  tlae  fuperintendance  of  which  they  had  hitherto  fo  monopolifed,  that 
greater  obedience  was  paid  to  them  than  to  himfelf.  Marcel,  alarmed  at  this 
addrefs,  which  he  had  not  expected,  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  He  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  diminution  of  his  influence  to  venture  on  refiftance  ;  and  he  and 
his  partifans  retired  in  confufion.  The  bifliop  of  Laon,  who  alio  had  loft  his 
boldnefs  with  his  credit,  left  the  capital,   and  repaired  to  his  diocefe. 

A  little  time  after  this  exertion  of  authority,  the  dauphin  vifited  many  of 
the  provincial  towns,  in  order  to  folicit  that  aflifiance  which  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ftate  required.  But  it  is  probable  he  reaped  but  little  advantage 
from  this  excurfion,  as,  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  again 
put  himfelf  in  the  pov/er  of  Marcel  and  his  accomplices. 

During  tlie  fhort  abience  of  the  duke,  the  oppofite  faftion  had  ferioufly  re- 
flected on  their  paft  condufr ;  their  leaders  became  fenfible  of  the  confequences 
to  which  the  profecution  of  the  mcafures  they  had  purfued  muft  finally 
tend  ;  but  they  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  They  now  had  recourfe  to 
fuch  expedients  as  they  thought  beft  calculated  to  avert  the  impending  danger  ; 
and,  having  covered  thele  precautions  with  an  impenetrable  veil,  they  deputed 
fome  of  their  party  to  the  duke,  to  engage  him,  by  the  mofl  flattering  offers, 
to  return  to  Paris.  They  promifed  to  fupply  him  with  money  in  abundance, 
and  no  longer  talked  either  of  difmilRng  the  minifters,  or  of  lilseratingthe  king 
of  Navarre  ;  they  even  appeared  to  have  totally  forgotten  that  prince.  They 
only  requeiled,  as  a  favour,  that  deputies  from  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  princi- 
pal tov/ns  might  be  fummoned  to  alTemble  at  Paris,  to  aft  in  concert  with  them, 
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The  dauphin,  feduced  by  this  appearance  of  fubmiffion,  yielded  to  their  feli- 
citations, and  returned  to  the  capital.  The  infincerity  of  the  provoft  and  his 
partifans,  however,  foon  appeared  ;  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  promifes, 
tliey  faid,  they  could  come  to  no  decifion,  till  the  ftates-general  were  affem- 
hledi  Though  experience  had  fliewn  the  inefficacy  of  compliance,  Charles  once 
more  confented  to  convene  the  flates  ;  which  were,  accordingly,  fummoned  to 
meet  on  the  feventh  of  November.  Marcel  had  the  infolence  to  write,  in  his 
own  name,  to  the  principal  towns,  and  to  fend  his  letters  of  invitation  with  the 
prince's  fummons.  Le  Coq  hefitated  fome  time,  but,  preffed  by  the  folicitations 
of  the  provoft,  he  at  length  difmifTed  his  fears,  and  determined  to  obey  the 
citation. 

The  ftates  had  no  fooner  met  than  they  received  intelligence  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  had  efFefted  his  efcape*  ;  all  virtuous  men  fhuddered  at  the  news  ; 
while  Marcel,  le  Coq,  and  their  factious  adherents,  triumphed.  This  event 
had  been  planned  and  executed  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  addrefs.  John  de 
Pecquigny,  governor  of  Artois,  attended  by  thirty -men  at  arms,  furprifed  the 
caftle  of  Arleux  en  Pailieul,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  the  Cambrefis, 
where  the  king  of  Navari-e  was  confined,  during  the  night;  and,  releafing  that 
prince,  conducted  him  to  Amiens.  The  long  captivity  of  Charles  the  Bad,  far 
from  foftening  the  native  ferocioufnefs  of  his  mind,  only  ferved  to  redouble  his 
implacable  hatred.  When  he  arrived  at  Amiens,  he  aflembled  the  inhabitants, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  inveighed  againft  the  government,  and  complained 
of  the  feverity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  during  his  confinement ;  ftudious 
to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  populace,  he  caufed  the  doors  of  all  the  prifons 
to  be  thrown  open  ;  and  the  emancipated  culprits,  enlifted  in  his  fervice,  pre- 
pared to  evince  their  gratitude,  by  any  aft  of  defperation  which  tlieir  abandoned 
leader  might  command. 

As  foon  as  his  partifans,  at  Paris,  were  informed  of  his  efcape  ;  they  began 
to  conciliate  the  affedlions  of  the  Parifians,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  fecu- 
ring  him  a  favourable  reception  in  the  capital.  Pecquigny,  le  Coq,  and  Mar- 
cel, had  the  infolence  to  go  to  the  dauphin,  and,  witTi  all  the  boldnefs  of  fuc- 
cefsful  villainy,  demanded  a  fafe-conduft  for  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  while  the 
prince,  aftonifhed  at  their  audacioufnefs,  had  not  the  courage  to  refufe  what, 
indeed,  he  had  not  the  ability  to  prevent.  From  that  moment  the  bifhop  of  La- 
on  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  dauphin's  council,  without  even  alking  his 
confent-  and  dictated  and  delivered  all  his  anfwers.  Charles  the  Bad,  having 
received  his  fafe-conduft,  haftenedto  Paris  ;  and,  in  the  different  towns  through 
which  he  paffed,  endeavoured,  by  feditious  harangues,  to  excite  the  people  to 
revolt.     At  his  approach  moft  of  the  deputies  from  the  principal  towns,  parti- 
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cnlarly  from  thofe  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  haftily  retired,  to  avoid  any 
fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  his  efcape.  John  de  Meulant,  bifliop  of  Paris, 
went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Saint  Denis;  and  this  unprincipled  monarch,  whofe 
machinations  had  ever  been  directed  againfl  the  repofe  and  tranquillity  of  the 
ftate,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror, 
attended  by  John  of  Pecquigny,  theprovoft,  and  the  aldermen, ,  and  was  recei- 
ved by  the  people  with  the  fame  tokens  of  refpei.T:,  and  fymptoms  of  joy,  as  if 
he  had  come  to  releafe  them  from  flavery.  He  paraded  the  flreets  of  the  city, 
and  alighted  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  where  apartments  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  harangued  the  people  ; 
profefled  his  attachment  to  their  interefts  ;  and  artfully  alluded  to  his  own 
right  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  allufion,  being  reported  to  Edward,  con- 
firmed that  prince  in  the  refolution  he  had  adopted  never  to  afford  Charles  fuf- 
ficient  affiflance,  to  give  him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  his  enemies.  The  peo- 
ple, ever  fond  of  novelty,  liftened  to  his  harangues,  which  were  calculated  to 
roufe  their  feelings,  and  inflame  their  pafiions,  with  incredible  fatisfaftion . 

Marcel,  emboldened  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  firfl  attempt,  went  to  the  palace, 
and  begged  the  dauphin  to  redrefs  thofe  grievances  of  which  the  king  of  Na- 
varre complained.  The  bifliop  of  Laon,  without  waiting  for  orders,  immedi- 
ately replied,  that  the  prince  would  do  ample  juftice  to  the  king,  and  treat  him 
as  one  brother  ought  to  treat  another.  The  dauphin,  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  a  council  that  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  enemies,  confentcd 
to  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  at  the  refidence  of  queen  Jane  ; 
whither  he  repaired  with  a  fmall  retinue  :  but  the  king  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  who  obliged  the  duke's  attendants  to  retire,  and 
placed  themfelves  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  two  princes  were  to 
meet.  Nothing  particular  paffed  at  this  conference,  at  which  mutual  hatred  na^ 
turally  gave  rife  to  mutual  diffimulation. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  council  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  Charles  the 
Bad  ;  fome  members,  indeed,  who  were  not  abfolutely  fold  to  thefa<Stion,  ven- 
tured to  remonftrate,  but  their  oppofition  was  fet  afide  by  a  majority  of  fufFrages, 
The  provoft  of  the  merchants,  perceiving  that  the  dauphin  evinced  fome  repug- 
nance to  their  proceedings,  faid  to  him,  '■'  Sire,  amicably  grant  the  king  of 
"  Navarre  all  that  he  requires  ;  for  it  is  proper  it  fhould  be  fo."  It  was  there^ 
fore  decreed,  that  Charles  fliould  be  reftored  to  all  his  poffeffions,  eftates,  and 
fortrelTes  ;  that  the  bodies  of  the  count  of  Harcourt,  the  lord  of  Graville, 
Mainemars,  and  Doublet,  fhould  be  taken  down  from  the  gibbet,  and  delivered 
to  their  friends  or  relations,  to  be  honourably  interred ;  and  that  their  efFe(ils 
fliould  be  reflored  to  their  heirs.  With  regard  to  the  funis  which  the  king  of 
Navarre  pretended  were  due  to  him,  the  difcuffion  of  that  article  was  referred 
to  the  next  affembly  of  tlje  ll:ates,  which  was  convened  for  the  fifteentli  of  Janu- 
ary following. 
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But  nothing  can  convey  fojufr  an  idea  of  the  cruel  fituation  to  which  the  dau- 
phin was  reduced,  as  his  compliance  with  the  laft  condition  exadled  by  the  king 
of  Navarre.  That  monarch,  inured  to  crime,  and  willing  to  fecure  the  attach- 
ment of  men  v/hofe  fouls  were  congenial  with  his  own,  iniifted  that  all  the  pri- 
fons  in  Paris  fhoUld  be  thrown  open*.  The  dauphin  was,  in  coniequence,  obli- 
ged to  ifTue  a  declaration  by  which,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  Navan-e,  he" 
ordered  the  provoft  of  Paris  to  releafe  prifoners  of  every  defcription — Tliieves^ 
murderers^  highxuaymen^  coiners^  forgers ^Jeducers ^  ravifhers  ofwomen^  di/lurbers 
of  the  public  repoje^  afjafms^  forcer ers^  witches^  pofoners^  ^c.  The  king,  him- 
felf,  furniflied  tills  liih  of  crimes.  Similar  orders  were  alio  iffued  to  the  abbot 
of  Saint  Germain-des-Prest,  to  releafe  all  the  criminals  confined  in  the  prifons 
within  his  jurifdi(fi:ion.  The  king's  debtors  were  comprifed  in  the  general  libe- 
ration ;  and  the  provoft  of  Paris,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  different  jurifdic- 
tions,  were  ordered  to  apply  to  the  creditors  of  fuch  as  were  confined  for  pri- 
vate debts,  to  conient  that  they  fhould  be  releafed  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  other 
means  were  to  be  adopted. 

The  kingof  Navarre  remained  fome  time  at  Paris  ;  during  which  the  dauphin 
and  he  often  met  and  dined  together  feveral  times,  as  well  at  the  palace,  as  at 
the  relidence  of  queen  Jane,  and  at  the  houfe  of  the  birtiop  of  Laon.  It  is  iup- 
pofed  to  have  been  at  one  of  thele  repafts  that  Charles  the  Bad  found  the  means 
of  adniiniftering  poifon  to  the  dauphin,  wliich  was  fo  violent  in  its  operation, 
that,  notwithftanding  he  had  immediate  afilftance,  his  nails  and  his  hair  fell  off, 
and  he  felt  the  effefts  of  it  all  the  reft  of  his  life.  The  circumftances  attend- 
ing this  horrid  tranfaftion  are  but  imperfedly  explained  by  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  taken  his  meafures  with 
Tucla  fecrecy,  that  nothing  like  a  proof  could  be  furniflied  againfl  him,  particu- 
larly as  no  mention  was  made  of  the  tranfaftion  during  the  criminal  procefs 
that  was  inftituted  againft  him,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 

VS^en  Charles  the  Bad  prel'ented  himfelf  before  thofe  towns,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  late  treaty,  were  to  be  reftored  to  him,  mofl  of  the  governors  refu- 
ied  to  give  them  up  ;  obferving,  that,  as  they  had  been  entrufted  to  them  by  the 
king,  to  the  king  alone  would  they  furrender  them.  This  refufal  ferved  as  a 
pretext  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  for  coriiplaining  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  confequently  for  levyingtroops,  in  order  to  enforce  its  execution  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  liad,  before  he  left  Paris,  been  fupplied,  by  the  chiefs  of  thefedition, 
with  confiderable  fums  of  money.  The  governors  of  luch  places  in  Norman- 
dy as  ftill  acknowledged  his  authority  had  a  private  conference  with  him  at 
Mantes,  wlien  they  received  inftruftions  as  to  their  future  condu<ft. 

Tlie  reception  which  his  brother  experienced  at  Paris,  and  the  influence 
\yhich  that  monarch  poflefled  in  the  capital,  could  not  induce  Philip  of  Navarre 

*  Trtf.  des  Chart.  Reg.  89.  Piece  254.  +  lb.  Reg.  So.  Piece  288, 
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to  truft  hitnfelf  to  the  mercy  of  a  wavering  and  inconRant  populace.  So  little 
refped:,  too,  did  he  pay  to  the  late  treaty,  that  his  troops  advanced  to  within 
five  leagues  of  Paris,  on  the  fide  of  Trappes  and  Villej)reux,  where  they  laid 
wafte  a  confiderable  extent  of  country,  took  Maule-fiir-Mauldre,  which  they 
fortified,  and  from  thence  continued  their  depredations.  Peter  de  Viiliers  left 
the  metropolis  with  a  body  of  militia,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  he  returned 
either  from  fear  or  difafFedion,  without  efFeifling  the  objefl:  of  his  fally ;  and 
the  unprote<!l:ed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  Philip,  were 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  the  capital. 

The  dauphin,  anxious  to  reprefs  thefe  deftrucTlive  incurfions,  gave  orders  to 
aflTemble  a  body  of  men  at  arms*  ;  but  the  faffious  leaders  of  the  people  gave 
him  to  underhand,  that  the  Parifians  difapproved  of  his  intentions  to  introduce 
troops  into  the  capital.  In  vain  did  he  urge  the  integrity  of  his  dcfigns,  and  the 
necelTity  of  fucli  a  force ;  they  placed  guards  at  the  different  gates,  with  orders 
to  fuffer  no  armed  man,  that  was  unknown  to  them,  to  enter  the  city.  The 
king  of  Navarre  continued  his  preparations  unmolefted,  and  the  nation  was 
threatened  witli  all  the  horrors  af  a  civil  war. 

Marcel  and  his  accomplices,  at  length,  determined  to  lay  afide  even  the  fmall 
appearance  of  refpeft  for  the  government  which  they  had  hitherto  preferved, 
and  openly  to  declare  themfelves,.  by  giving  to  their  party  a  ftamp  of  indepen- 
dence, and  a  public  badge  of  diftinftiont.  The  badge  they  adopted  was  a  kind 
of  cap  refembling  anionic's  hood,  compofed  of  red  and  blue  cloth,  embelliflied 
with  a  filver  enamelled  clafp  of  the  fame  colours,  bearing  this  infcription,  ^ 
bonne  finX — when  the  rebels  had  hoifted  this  fignal  of  revolt  it  was  dangerous  to 
appear  in  the  ftreets  without  the  party-cap,  fo  that  even  thofe  who  condemned 
their  proceedings,  were  compelled  to  wear  it.  The  univerfity  alone — to  its  ho- 
nour be  it  fpoken  ! — evinced  its  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  laws ;  the  red:or 
ifTued  a  prohibition  to  all  ftudents  and  others  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  to 
wear  any  mark  of  faftion||. 

The  dauphin,  anxious  toftifie  this  fpirit  of  fedition,  and  to  conciliate,  ifpof^ 
fible,  the  aft'eiStions  of  the  Parifians,  invited  the  people  to  meet  him  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  intentions.  In 
vain  did  the  bifliop  of  Laon  and  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  feck  to  diffuade 
him  from  this  attempt  ;  he  repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  accompanied  by  a 
fmall  retinue.  This  proceeding  made  a  vifible  imprefiion^  on  the  populace  who 
attended  in  great  numbers.  The  prince  affured  them  it  was  "  his  willito  live 
"  and  die  with  them  ;"  that  his  fole  objeft  in  affembling  troops,  was  to  em.ploy 
them  in  their  defence  ;  that  he  fhould  already  have  repelled  the  deftruclive 
meafures  of  the  enemy,  which  defolated  the  neighbouring  country,  had  he  pot 

*  Chron,  MS.         f  Spicil.  Cont.  de  Nang. ;  Froiflard. ;  Grande  Chronique.         %  For  a  goad pirpifi, 
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fefTed  the  neceflary  power  ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  finances,  had  feized  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  with  the  defign  of 
appropriating  it  to  their  own  private  ufe  ;  that  he  hoped,  however,  he  fhould 
one  day  be  able  to  make  tlaem  anfw^er  for  a  conduift  fo  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  ftate.  This  Ipeech  was  received  with  great  applaufe  ;  all  prefent  were 
afFefted  at  feeing  the  heir-apparent  condefcend  to  juftify  his  conduct  to  his  fu- 
ture fubjefts,  and  to  call  on  them  to  be  the  judges  of  his  actions. 

Marcel,  alarmed  at  this  fudden  change,  fummoned  the  people  to  meet  him  the 
next  day  at  St.  Jacques  de  FHopital  ;  where  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
been  apprifed  of  his  intentions,  alfo  attended.  John  de  Dormans,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Noi'mandy,  addrefled  the  people  in  the  prince's  name,  and  re- 
peated the  fame  remarks  and  proteftations  which  Charles  had  made  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  which  were  received  with  the  fame  marks  of  fatisfadtion.  "When  he 
had  finifhed,  Charles  Confac,  an  alderman,  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  was  preven- 
ted by  a  general  murmur.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  duke  had  retired,  imprelTed 
w^ith  the  idea  that  his  triumph  was  complete,  the  emiffaries  of  the  provoft  and 
the  bilhop  of  Laon,  difperfed  among  the  crowd,  infifted  that  Confac  fliould  be 
heard.  >He  accordingly  made  along  fpeech  in  which  he  inveighed  bitterly 
againft  the  duke's  officers.  Marcel  next  fpoke,  and  affirmed,  with  an  oath,  that 
the  money  arifing  from  the  taxes  had  neither  been  touched  by  him,  nor  by  any 
of  the  deputies  chofen  by  the  ftates.  An  advocate,  named  John  de  St.  Onde, 
one  of  the  fuperintendants  of  the  revenue,  declared,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  new  impofts  had  been  employed  for  ,bad  purpofes-;  and  that 
there  had  been  delivered  to  diffisrent  knights,  by  the  duke's  orders,  fums  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thoufand  moutons  of  gold*,  as  could  be  proved  by  the  accounts. 
Confac  then  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  Marcel,  who  was  prefent,  protefting  that 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  but  with  a  view  to  the  general  good  ;  and  obferv- 
ing,  that,  if  the  Parifians  forbore  to  proteft  their  provoft  of  the  merchants,  he 
muft  feek  for  fome  other  afylum,  where  he  could  be  fcreened  from  the  danger 
to  which  he  had  expofed  himfelf  by  his  ftrenuous  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. This  appeal  had  the  defired  effisft  ;  the  inconftant  multitude,  who  but 
a  moment  before  had  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  dauphin,  now  embra-- 
ced  the  oppofite  party  with  the  fame  facility  ;  they  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  that 
Marcel  was  in  the  right,  and  they  would  defend  him  againft  every  one.  Thus 
terminated  this  ridiculous  fcene,  in  which  the  fovereign  pleaded  his  own  caufe 
before  the  people,  againft  a  band  of  audacious  rebels;  "  but  the  worft  part  of 
"  the  ftory,"  fays  father  Daniel,  "  is,  that  he  loft  it." 

In  the  midft  of  this  tumult,  the   new  deputies  arrived  at  Paris  ;  but  the  re- 

*  The  Monton  d'Oi-yizi  a  piece  of  money  bearing  tlic  impreflion  of  a  Iamb,  with  this  infcription,  "  Ag- 
ftus  Dei,  qui  tollis  pcccala  nwndi,  mi/erere  nobis  ;"  and  on  the  reverfe,  a  crofs  with  thefe  words,  "  Chriftus  rsg. 
ttat,  Chrijius  imperat."  Fifty-two  of  thefe  pieces  were  equal  to  a  mark  of  fine  gold.  Du  Cange,  Oloffay^ 
ffdverb,  Muttones. 
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prefentatives  of  the  third-eftates,  and  fomc  of  the  clergy,  only  attended.  The 
nobility  difdained  to  appear  in  an  afTembly,  where  the  principal  authority  was 
ufurped  by  thofe  who  had  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  to  it.  No  bufinefs  was  tranf^ 
afted ;  the  members  agreed  to  meet  at  Mid-Lent,  and-,  in  the  interim,  ordered 
a  new  coinage,  lefs  pure  than  the  former  ;  one-fifth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
thence  was  appropriated  to  tlie  duke  of  Normandy,  for  his  own  private  ex- 
pences,  and  the  remainder  was  referved  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war. 
But  a  few  months  before,  the  very  attempt  to  adulterate  the  coin  had  nearly 
excited  a  general  infurredlion. 

An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  tliough  of  no  great  confequence 
in  itfelf,  ferved  to  difplay,  in  a  ftronger  light,  that  fpirit  of  revolt  and  inde- 
pendence which  marked  the  prefent  period.  A  low  fellov/,  named  Perrin  Marc, 
Itabbed  Jolm  Baillet,  treafurer  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Merry,  and  the  culprit  took  refuge  in  the  church 
of  that  name.  Tlie  duke,  being  informed  of  tlie  circumftance,  gave  orders  to 
John  de  Chalons,  marelchal  of  Champagne,  to  feizethe  aflaffin.  The  marefchal, 
accompanied  by  William  Staiie,  provoft  of  Paris,  and  a  body  of  armed  men, 
broke  open  the  church-door,  which  was  fliut  againft  him,  and  apprehended  Per- 
rin Marc,  who  was  publicly  executed  the  next  day,  after  having  his  hand  cut 
oit  at  the  {pot  where  the  crime  was  committed.  The  body  of  this  villain  was 
claimed  by  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  as  that  of  a  clerk^  and,  being  conveyed  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Mei-ry,  was  there  interred  with  the  fame  pomp  as  if  he  had 
died  a  martyr  ;  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  provoft  of  the  inerchants, 
and  feveral  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  funeral  fervice  was  performed  at  the  fame 
time  as  that  of  the  murdered  treafurer,  at  which  the  dauphin  affifted. 

Charles,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  leaders  of  the  faftion,  propagated  a 
report  that  peace  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  between  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France,  when  the  king  would  be  reftored  to  liberty ;  but  their 
intelligence  was  too  good  to  fufrer  them  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  a  ftratagem  : 
John  de  Pecquigny  was  now  difpatched  to  Paris,  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  to 
complain  that  the  articles  of  the  laft  treaty  had  not  been  fulfilled :  but  the  dau- 
phin, at  a  public  audience,  formally  denied  the  affertion,  and  told  Pecquigny, 
that  though  he  could  not  himfelf  cope  with  a  man  of  fuch  inferior  rank,  he  had 
many  knights  in  his  court,  who  were  ready  to  fupport  the  charge  of  falfhood 
which  he  had  jufl  preferred  againft  him.  The  bifhop  of  Laon,  however,  inter- 
rupted the  difcourfe,  by  obferving,  that  the  duke  would  confult  with  his  coun- 
cil on  the  propriety  of  granting  the  king's  demands,  and  would  fpeedily  give  a 
fatisfaftory  anlwer. 

Some  days  after  this,  the  Parifians,  at  the  inftigation  of  Le  Coq  and  Marcel, 
fent  a  formal  deputation  to  the  duke,  to  engage  him  to  fatisfy  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. Simon  de  Langres,  general  of  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  deputies,  and  adted  as  their  orator.     This  audacious  monk  had  the 
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impudence  to  tell  the  prince,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  afiembled,  and  de- 
creed, that  the  king  of  Navarre  fhould  prefer  all  his  demands  at  once  ;  that,  as 
foon  as  he  had  made  them,,  all  his  fortrefles  fiiould  be  reftored  ;  and  the  other 
articles  taken  into  immediate  confideration.  "When  he  had  faid  this,  the  orator 
paufed:  but  another  monk  (the  prior  of  Eflbne  near  Corbeil)  exclaimed — "You 
"  have  not  told  all."  He  then  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  duke,  and  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  Parifians  to  declare 
themfelves  either  againfl  him  or  the  king  of  Navarre,  if  either  of  them  fhould 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  As  foon  as  thefe  rebellious  monks  had  ful- 
filled their  commiflion,  they  withdrew,  with  their  followers,  without  waiting 
for  an  anfwer. 

A.  D.  1358.]  Matters  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  chiefs  of  thefe- 
dition  refolved,  by  the  deftruftion  of  their  principal  enemies,  to  remove  every 
obftacle  to  the  accompliihment  of  their  defigns.  On  the  twenty-fecond  of  Fe- 
bruary, Marcel  aflembled  the  greater  part  of  the  Parifian  artifans,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  church  of  Saint  Eloy.  As  the  populace  was  repairing,  in  arms,  to 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  Pvegnaut  d'Acy,  the  advocate-general,  was  at- 
tacked, on  his  return  from  the  palace,  near  the  church  of  Saint  Landry,  and 
purfued  as  far  as  that  of  the  Magdalen.  The  mob  overtook  him  juft  as  he  en- 
tered a  paftry-cook's  fhop,  with  the  view  of  efcaping  their  rage  ;  and  inftantly 
put  him  to  death.  The  provoft  of  tlie  merchants  then  led  the  furious  rabble  to 
the  palace,  and  entered,  without  ceremony,  the  dauphin's  apartment,  who  be- 
trayed fymptoms  of  fear,  when  he  faw  fuch  a  multitude  come  into  his  room. 
"  Sire,"  faid  Marcel,  "  do  not  be  aftoniflied  at  any  thing  you  fee  ;  for  it  is  fo 
"  ordained,  and  it  is  proper  it  fhould  be  fo."  Then,  turning  to  his  follow- 
ers ;  "  Come,"  faid  he,  "  and  quickly  difpatch  the  bufinefs  you  came  about." 

He  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  the  mob  ruflied  on  the  marefchals  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Normandy  ;  the  firft  of  whom,  who  was  the  lord  of  Conflans,  was 
inftantly  murdered  in  the  prefence  of  the  dauphin,  whofe  cloaths  were  ftained 
with  his  blood.  The  other,  Robert  de  Clermont,  ran  into  an  adjoining  clofet  ; 
but  the  ruffians  followed  him,  and  malfacred  him  without  mercy.  All  the  duke's 
officers,  alarmed  at  thisfcene  of  blood,  left  the  palace  with  precipitation.  It  is 
faid  that  the  prince  himfelf,  forfaken  by  every  one,  and  expofed  to  the  mercy 
of  thefe  lawlefs  affaffins,  befought  Marcel  to  fpare  his  life  :  to  which  the  villain 
replied,  "  Sire,  be  not  afraid."  Then  taking  off  his  cap,  the  badge  of  fatTiion, 
he  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Charles  ;  and  took  the  prince's  in  return,  which  he 
wore  in  triumph  the  reft  of  the  day. 

The  bodies  of  the  murdered  noblemen  were  dragged  through  the  room  where 
the  dauphin  was,  down  the  fteps  of  the  palace,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  marble, 
immediately  before  the  window  of  his  apartment,  where  they  remained  till  night, 
when,  by  command  of  the  provoft,  they  were  carried  to  the  convent  of  Saint 
Catharine  du  Valdes-Ecoliers,    But  the  monks  durfl  not  inter  them,  till  they, 
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had  received  an  cxprefs  order  fi'om  Marcel,  who  told  them,  in  that  refpeft  they 
might  comply  with  the  duke's  orders.  Charles,  at  a  lofs  how  to  atH:,  defired 
they  might  be  interred  without  any  ceremony.  When  they  were  about  to  ren- 
der them  the  laft  fervice,  the  biflaop  of  Paris  forbade  them  to  beftow  the  rites  of 
fepulture  on  Robert  de  Clermont,  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  appre- 
hending Perrin  Marc,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Merry.  The  two  marefchals, 
therefore,  were  privately  buried,  together  with  Regnaut  d'Acy,  (who  had  been 
murdered  the  fame  day)  by  two  fervants,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  trouble 
with  one  of  their  cloaks. 

From  the  palace  Marcel  repaired  to  the  town-houfe,  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  which  he  harangued  the  populace ;  telling  them  that  what  he  had  juft  done 
was  Iblely  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  ;  that  the  noblemen  who  were  killed 
were  falfe,  wicked,  and  treacherous  ;  and  that  it  was  neceflary  the  people  fhould 
fcreen  him  from  the  confequences  of  an  action  which  had  their  welfare  for  its 
objeiS.  This  fpeech  was  anfwered  by  a  general  acclamation,  followed  by  an 
afTurance  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him.  Elated  with  this  proof  of  po- 
pular favour,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  repaired,  with  a  chofen  party  of 
his  followers,  to  the  dauphin's  apartment,  who  fully  expefted  he  was  come  to 
put  him  to  death.  The  mangled  bodies  of  his  attendants,  which  were  ftill 
before  his  eyes,  encouraged  this  idea.  The  provoft  of  the  merchants  infulting 
that  grief,  which  any  but  a  villain  inured  to  crime  muft  have  relpedled,  brutal- 
ly told  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  grieve  at  what  had  happened,  as  it  had  been  done 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  in  whofe  name,  he  now  came  to  demand  his  approba- 
tion of  all  that  had  paffed  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  requeft  that  he  would  enter 
into  a  clofe  union  with  the  Parifians.  The  dauphin,  aware  of  the  inutility  of 
refufal,  granted  all  his  requefts.  He  begged  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  would  be- 
come his  friends,  and  aflured  them  that  he  would  be  theirs.  That  fame  night, 
the  provoft  fent  him  two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  red  and  the  other  blue,  to  make 
caps  for  himfelf  and  his  officers. 

Such  of  the  members  of  the  ftates,  as  had  repaired  to  Paris,  afTembled  pre- 
vious to  thefe  tranfaclions,  and  decreed  that  a  fubfidy  fhould  be  levied  oi  half  a 
tenths  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  the  walled  towns  fhould  fupply 
one  man  at  arms  for  every  fixty-five  hearths  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
one  man  for  every  hundred  hearths.  After  the  murder  of  the  marefchals, 
Marcel  requefted  the  deputies  to  meet  at  the  convent  of -the  Auguftins,  where 
he  extorted  from  them  an  approbation  of  his  conduft. 

Every  day  produced  fome  new  fcene  of  violence  and  difbrder.  The  chiefs 
of  the  {edition  paid  the  dauphin  a  vifif,  at  which  they-infifted  that  he  fliould 
confirm  the  decifions  of  the  deputies  ;  fufFer  them  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment as  they  had  hitherto  done  ;  difmifs  fome  of  the  members  of  his  council, 
and  replace  them  with  three  or  four  citizens  whom  they  named.  All  refiftance 
being  fruitlefs,  they  obtained  whatever  they  alked. 

O  % 
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During  thefe  tranfaftions  the  king  of  Navarre  aiTived  at  Paris,  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  armed  followers.  Relying  on  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  peo-> 
pie  and  the  impotence  of  the  dauphin,  he  came  to  encreafethe  trouble  and  con- 
fufion  which  prevailed  in  the  capital.  The  very  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  theprovoft  of  the  merchants,  at  the  hotel  deNefle,  where 
he  eftabliflied  his  refidence  :  and  the  dauphin  was  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  this  treacherous  prince,  the  conditions  of  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Marcel  and  le  Coq. 

While  the  capital  exhibited  a  fcene  of  murder,  treacherj^,  and  revolt,  the 
provinces  were  expofed  to  defolation,  though  proceeding  from  a  different  caufe. 
After  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  the  troops,  who,  from  the  deficiency  of  pay, ' 
were  no  longer  retained  in  difcipline,  threw  off  all  regard  to  their  officers  ; 
fought  the  means  of  fubfiflence  by  plunder  and  robbery ;  and,  affociating  to 
them  all  the  diforderly  people,  with  which  that  age  abounded,  formed  nume- 
rous bands,  which  infefted  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  defolated  the 
open  country  ;  burned  and  plundered  the  villages  ;  and,  by  cutting  off  all  means 
of  communication  or  fubfiflence,  reduced  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  walled 
towns  to  the  moft  extreme  neceffity.  As  a  part  of  thefe  troops  were  fecretly 
encouraged  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  all  travellers  were  compelled  to  obtain  a 
pafli^ort  from  that  prince,  to  which  more~refpei^  was  paid  than  to  thofe  which 
were  flgned  by  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

When  the  king  of  Navarre  had  fettled  his  projecfls,  and  eftablifhed  a  proper 
correfpondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition,  he  left  Paris  to  purfue  the  fame 
meafures  in  other  parts.  The  day  after  his  departure,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
who,  fince  the  captivity  of  his  father  had  only  borne  the  title  of  lieutenant, 
afTumed  that  of  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  had  then  completed  his  twen- 
ty-firft  year  ;  the  age  required  by  the  laAVS  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government*.  Hitherto  all  decrees  of  parliament,  and  other  edifts,  had  been 
iffued  in  the  king's  name,  although  the  king  was  abfeht  ;  but  henceforth  the 
prince's  new  title  of  "  Charles,  eldeft  f(;n  to  the  king  of  France,  and  regent 
"  of  the  kingdom,"  was  prefixed  to  all  edicts,  declarations,   &c. 

In  none  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  the  fmalleft  trace  to  be  difcovered  of  any 
oppofition  to  the  dauphin's  affumption  of  the  regency  ;  although  the  power  of 
that  prince  was  never,  at  any  period,  fo  limited  and  confined,  no  one  prefu- 
med  to  difpute  his  right  to  a  title  which  lawfully  belonged  to  him  as  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne.  Thefe  circumflances  combined,  clearly  demonftrate  that 
his  minority  was  the  only  obftacle  which  prevented  him  from  affuming  it  be- 
fore, or  from  engaging  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  to  confer  it  on  him.  But 
though,  by  the  acquifition  of  the  regency,  the  whole  fovereign  power  became 

*  Trefor  des  Cliartres;    Regiftres  du  Parlement ;    Mem.  de  la  Cliambrc  des   Comtes;    Receuil  des 
Ordonnances,  3  vol.;   Conferences  des  Ordonnances;    Chron,  MS. ;   Grande  Chronique, 
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vefted  in  Charles,  he  was  not  fuffered  to  enjoy  any  greater  extent  of  authority. 
The  lawful  augmentation  of  his  power  only  tended  to  encreale  his  real  depen- 
dence. The  leaders  of  the  faftion  compelled  him  to  admit  into  his  council 
three  aldermen  of  Paris  ;  Robert  de  Corbie,  Charles  Confac,  and  John  de 
L'lfle  ;  without  whofe  confent,  and  the  previous  approbation  of  the  provoft  of 
the  merchants,  and  the  bifhop  of  Laon,  no  meafure  was  adopted  ;  the  regent 
even  loft  his  perfonal  liberty  ;  furrounded  by  a  defperate  banditti,  all  his  mo- 
tions were  watched. 

At  length  the  yoke,  under  which  he  groaned,  became  fo  intolerable,  that  he 
refolved  to  fhake  it  ofr.  The  perpetual  contradicT^ions  he  had  experienced,  for 
the  laft  eighteen  months,  had  imu-ed  him  to  conftraint ;  and  the  obftacles  he 
had  encountered  had  inftrufted  him  in  the  arts  of  government.  In  concert 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  partifans,  he  bad  convened  an  alTembly  of 
the  nobles  of  Picardy,  at  Senlis  ;  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  capital  without  alarming  the  Parifians.  From  Senlis,  the  regent,  inftead 
of  returning  to  Paris,  repaired  to  Compiegne,  where  he  was  met  by  numbers 
of  the  nobility.  Several  deputies  of  the  three  orders,  for  the  province  of 
Champagne,  afTeinbled  at  Provins,  in  obedience  to  his  citation  ;  but  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  had  promifed  to  attend,  did  not  appear.  The  Parifians, 
who  began  to  bealarnaed  at  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  fent  Arnaud  de  Corbie, 
an  alderman,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Paris,  to  confer  with  the  deputies  for 
Champagne. 

The  regent  explained  to  thefe  deputies  the  fituation  and  wants  of  the  ftate  ; 
pointed  out  the  neceflity  of  a  ftri^l  union  between  the  prince  and  the  people  to 
preferve  the  kingdom  from  deftru(^ion  at  this  critical  conjuncture  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  obferving,  that  the  two  deputies  for  Paris  would  communicate  the 
intentions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  other  deputies,  however, 
refufed  to  admit  the  Parifian  envoys  to  the  private  deliberation  which  they  re- 
quefted  to  hold  among  themfelves  ;  and  the  refult  of  which  was  made  known 
to  the  prince  the  next  day  by  Simon  de  RoufTy,  count  de  Brefne.  That  no- 
bleman affured  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Champagne, 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity  as  their  fo- 
vereign,  and  to  fupply  him  with  all  necefTary  affiftance ;  requefting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  would  appoint  another  aflembly  at  Vertus,  to  deliberate  on 
the  nature  of  fuccours  the  moft  fpeedy  and  efFed;ual ;  and  declaring  that  the 
deputies  for  the  province  were  determined  nevermore  to  attend  at  Paris. 

The  count  of  Bre-fne,  turning  towards  Arnaud  de  Corbie,  and  the  archdea- 
con, told  them  that  he  had  no  anfwer  to  make  to  them  ;  then  addreffing  hini- 
felf  to  the  regent,  he  allied  him,  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  whether  he 
had  ever  found  the  lord  of  Conflans,  marefchal  of  Champagne,  guilty  of  any 
bafe  or  criminal  acT:,  whicli  merited  that  death  which  the  Parifians  had  thought 
proper  to  inflidl  on  him,  obferving,  that  he  did  not  fpeak   of  the  malTacre  of 
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Robert  de  Clermont,  marefchal  of  Normandy,  becaufe  he  was  convinced  that 
province  would  take  care  to  revenge  it.  The  prince  replied,  that  the  two 
marefchals  had  always  proved  themfelves  faithful  fervants  and  able  counfellors. 
The  count  then  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  faid,  "  My  lord,  we,  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Champagne,  who  are  here  affembled,  return  you  thanks  for 
"  this  declaration  ;  and  we  exped  that  you  will  inflia  a  proper  punifhment  on 
''  thofe  who  put  your  friend  to  death  without  caufe." 

On  this  delicate  occafion,  where  it  was  necefTary  to  foothe  both  parties, 
Charles  dilplayed  that  confummate  prudence,  which,  in  the  fequel,  gave  him 
the  fiiperiority  over  his  enemies  ;  and  procured  him  the  charafter  of  the 
greatefl:  politician  of  the  age.  To  betray' a  partiality  to  either  party  was  equal- 
ly dangerous  ;  had  he  difgufled  the  deputies  for  Champagne,  he  would  have 
loft  thofe  fupplies  which  were  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
plan  he  had  in  contemplation  ;  and,  had  he  openly  declared  for  them,  he  would 
have  given  the  rebels  of  Paris  to  underftand  what  they  had  to  fear.  To  ex- 
tricate himfelf  from  this  difficulty,  he  exhorted  the  former  to  confent  to  an 
union,  without  explaining  the  nature  of  that  union  which  the  latter  wiflied  to 
contrad;  with  them  ;  and  he  only  fpoke  of  the  murder  of  his  officers  in  general 
terms.  This  conduft  produced  the  defired  effeft ;  it  encreafed  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Champagne  againft  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  urged 
them  the  more  ftrongly  to  gratify  his  private  refentment,  which  he  had  pru- 
dence to  conceal. 

On  the  dilTolution  of  the  ftates  the  regent  haftened  to  Meaux,  where  his 
confort  had  taken  refuge,  and  which  the  Parifians  had  formed  a  plan  for  redu- 
cing. Finding  their  projeft  fruftrated,  they  wrote  letters  to  Charles,  couched 
in  terms  of  infolence,  and  containing  what  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  When  the  regent  left  Paris,  he  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  in  the 
place,  and  this  general  defertion  of  the  firft  order  of  the  ftatehad  excited  the 
fears  of  an  inconftant  and  timid  populace,  whofe  minds  receive,  with  equal 
facility,  the  impreffions  of  fallacious  hope,  and  of  fudden  terror.  Marcel  wilh- 
ed,  by  fome  bold  enterprife,  to  diffipate  the  confternation  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  V\^ith  this  view,  he  feized  the  caftle  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  then 
fituated  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  it  a  ftrong  garrifon,  com- 
pofed  of  men  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice.  He  there  found  a  large 
colleftion  of  arms  and  weapons  of  allkinds,  whichhe  diftributed  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town.  By  this  fliow  of  hoftility,  he  flattered  himfelf  he  fliould 
render  it  impoffible  for  the  Parifians  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  regent, 
and  that,  confequently,  they  would  preferve  their  attachment, to  him,  from  in- 
terefl  and  neceffity. 

The  ftates  of  Vermandois,  prefided  by  the  regent,  affembled  at  Compiegne, 
and  granted  a  fimilar  fubfidy  to  that  which  was  voted  by  the  ftates  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  met  at  the  fame  time,  at  Vertus.     Thefe  fubfidies  confiftcd  of  jv 
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tenth  of  all  ecclefiaftlcal  revenues  ;  a  twentieth  of  the  revenues  of  the  nobles 
and  their  vaflals  ;  the  fupport  of  a  man  at  arms  for  every  feventy  hearths  in  the 
towns,  and  for  every  hundred  in  the  country.  This  impoft  even  extended  to 
people  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  who  were  compelled  to  furnifh  and  fupport  one 
man  at  arms  for  every  two  hundred  hearths. 

The  time  now  approached  for  the  convention  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  king- 
dom at  Paris.  Tlie  regent,  having  fecured  thofe  of  Champagne,  Vermandois, 
and  of  fome  other  provinces,  ventured  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  from  the 
capital  to  Compiegne.  The  conduift  of  the  faction  had  fo  far  difgufled  the  grea- 
ter part  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were  highly  pleafed 
with  the  alteration.  At  their  firfl  fitting,  the  ftates  entreated  the  prince  to  ex- 
pel from  his  council  and  prefence  Robert  le  Coq,  who  was  confidered,  by  eve- 
ry honeft  man,  as  a  traitor,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  confpirators  and  promoters 
of  thofe  diforders  with  which  the  kingdom  was  afflifted.  This  prelate,  who  had 
become  an  objeft  of  univerfal  hatred  and  contempt,  was  happy  to  efcape  the 
indignation  of  the  nobles,  who  threatened  him  w^ith  an  exemplary  punifhment  j 
he  fecretly  withdrew  from  Compiegne,  and,  repairing  with  precipitation  to 
Paris,  arrived  in  that  capital  under  the  efcort  of  a  numerous  guard,  whom  his 
fi-iends  had  difjiatched  to  meet  liim  on  the  road. 

Hitherto  Charles  had  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  running  from  province 
to  province,  in  order  to  folicit  afliftance  from  each  feparately ;  but  he  had  now 
the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  moft  of  the  towns,  which  had  not  been  infefted  with  the 
fpirit  of  revolt,  unite  their  fufFrages  in  his  favour.  The  flates-general,  alTem- 
bled  at  Compiegne,  regulated  their  grants  by  the  fubfidies  accorded  by  Cham- 
pagne and  Vermandois.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  ftates  holden  at  Paris  in  the 
preceding  year  were  generally  condemned,  as  well  as  the  conduft  of  the  Pari- 
fians  and  others  who  had  followed  their  example,  while  Charles  received  the 
praifes  of  the  affembly,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  thanked  him  for  not 
having  defpaired,  in  thofe  tempefluous  times  of  trouble  and  calamity,  of  faving 
the  kingdom  from  deftruftion. 

The  Parifians  fent  no  deputies  to  this  affembly,  fome  days  before  the  meeting 
of  which,  the  king  of  Navarre  had  deiired  an  interview  with  the  regent,  who, 
accordingly,  met  him  at  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis.  Charles  the  Bad,  wifhing  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  prince's  defigns,  talked  to  him  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pari- 
fians ;  the  regent  replied,  that  he  was  attached  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  knew 
it  contained  many  loyal  citizens,  and  good  patriots  ;  but  that  he  never  would 
enter  it  again,  till  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  diforders  and  exceffes 
confequent  thereon,  had  met  with  the  punifhment  due  to  theu-  crimes.  This 
anfwer  being  taken  by  the  king  to  Paris,  Marcel  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  him,  and  accordingly  made  fome  efforts  in  the  capital  to 
place  Charles  the  Bad  at  the  head  of  the  party ;  but,  as  this  difpofition  was  not 
general,  that  prince  left  the  town,  after  pafTing  fome  days  there, 
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Theprovoft  of  the  merchants  now  perceived,  by  the  regent's  prefent  con duft, 
that  he  had  been  greatly  miftaken  in  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  his  talents  and 
genius  ;  he  was  forry  he  had  proceeded  fo  far ;  but  it  was  difficvilt  to  retraft. 
He  attempted,  however,  to  avert  the  florm.  For  this  pm-pofe  the  reflior  of  the 
univerfity,  attended  by  feveral  of  its  members,  v/as  prevailed  on  to  repair  to 
Compiegne,  in  the  hope  of  efFefting  Ibme  kind  of  accommodation.  The  prince 
received  them  with  kindnefs,  and  told  them,,  as  he  had  before  told  the  king  of 
-Navarre,-  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  general  amnefty  to  the  Parifians,  pro- 
vided they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  deliver  into  his  hands  ten  or  twelve 
or  even  five  or  fix  of  the  mofl  criminal,  whofe  lives  hepromifed  fhouldbe  fafe; 
adding,  that  without  this  proof  of  fubmiflion  they  had  nothing  to  exped  from 
him.  Marcel,  who  formed  his  opinion  of  others  from  the  ferocioufnefs  of  his~ 
own  mind,  thought  it  impoffible  that  the  prince  could  pofTefs  fo  much  genero- 
fity,  as  to  fpare  his  life,  if  once  he  had  him  in  his  power.  He  was  fenlible  alfo 
that  his  crimes  were  fo  atrocious — as  he  himfelf  acknowledged  to  the  monk  who 
continued  the  Chronicle  of  William  de  Nangis* — as  to  be  wholly  undeferving 
pf  pardon.  At  once  tormented  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  the  dread  of 
punifhment,  he  faw  nothing  but  the  moft  difmal  profpec^  before  him  ;  loft  to 
hope,  and  devoid  of  confolation,  defpair  fupplied  the  place  of  courage  in  his 
guilty  breaft.  Refolved,  at  leaft,  to  protradl  the  hour  of  deftruiSlion,  he  dou- 
bled the  fortifications,  as  if  he  intended  to  bury  himfelf  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
capital.  He  introduced  a  body  of  Englifli  and  Navarrefe  troops  into  Paris  ;  or- 
dered foldiers  to  be  raifed  in  all  quarters,  and  even  fent  as  far  as  Provence  to 
purchafe  arms.  Thefe  arms  were  bought  and  forwarded,  but  the  count  of 
Poicliers  feized  them  and  fent  them  to  his  brother,  the  regent.  The  bi/liop  of 
Laon,  reduced  to  the  fame  fituation  with  his  infamous  colleague,  adopted  the 
fame  precautions,  and  fortified  his  diocefe. 

The  Parifians,  viftims  of  their  own  obftinacy,  were  foon  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  confining  themfelves  within  their  new  fortifications.  The  irregular 
troops  of  marauders  that  had  fpread  themfelves  over  the  country  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  very  walls  of  the  capital ;  the  nobles  too,  whom  they  had 
irritated  and  defied,  took  up  arms,  and  treated  them  with  the  fame  feverity. 
Foulques  de  Laval,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Bretons,  laid  wafte  La  EeaufTe, 
while  another  troop  facked  and  burned  the  town  of  Etampes.  The  interior 
parts  of  France  formed  one  continued  fcene  of  defolation  by  fire,  pillage,  and 
murder,  the  towns  and  villages  were  deftroyed,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants 
eriilied.  The  regent,  meanwhile,  continued,  with  the  afliflance  of  the  no- 
ility  of  thofe  cities  v/hich  had  preferved  their  loyalty,  to  colled:  a  fuificient 
force  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  fubmiflion. 

Though   evils  of  this  magnitude  appeared  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  angmenta= 
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tion,  yet  a  new  fpecies  of  calamity  fprang  up,  which  Involved  the  nation  in 
llill  deeper  mifery,  and  feemed,  for  a  while,  to  fiifpend  the  animofities  of  party 
^and  the  turbulent  rage  of  rebellion*.     The  country  being  expofed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  v/ar,  and  the  inhabitants  fubjeft  to  continual  depredations  ;  the  pea- 
iants  forlbok  their  labours,  and  left  their  fields  and  habitations  to  the  mercy  of 
tho^fe  barbarous  plunderers,  againft  whom  they  were  unable  to  protect:  them- 
ielves.     Conftantly  infulted,  indiicriminately  opprelTed  by  the  oppofite  faftions ; 
compelled,  notwithllanding  their  extreme  poverty,  to  purchafe  an  exemption 
from  imprifonment;  defpoiled  of  their  property,  and  their  griefs  daily  increafing, 
■without  any  proipe^H;  of  relief,  they  at  length  bade  adieu  to  hope,  and  became  fu- 
rious from  defpair.  The  firfcfpark  of  this  revolt,  which  foon  caufed  a  general  con- 
flagration,   appeared  in    the  Beauvoifis,    where  a  few  peafants  afTembled,    and 
fwoTe  to  exterminate  the  nobility  and  gentry,  under  pretencethat  they  were  a  peft 
£0  tlie  kingdom,  and  that  they  who  would  deftroy  them  all  would  accomplifh  an 
objed:  of  great  national   utility.     They  immediately  armed  themfelves   with 
loaded  bludgeons,  and  attacked  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood; 
•having  forced  open  the  doors,  they  feized  the  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  children, 
and  niaffacred  them  all ;  they  then  pillaged  the  houfe,  and  fet  fire  to  it.  All  the 
■environs  of  Paris,  and  the  Ifle  of  France;  the  provinces   of  Picardy,   the  SoiC- 
fonnois,  and  the  Beauvoifis ;  in   fliort,    all   the  northern  pai-ts  of  the  kingdom, 
vrere  infefted  by  numerous  bands  of  armed  ruflics,  who  even  flew  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  refufed  to  join  them.     This    infurreftion  took  place,  in  different 
j>arts,  on  the   fame  dayt  ;  and,  what  is   fomewhat  extraordinary,   there  never 
-■^'afi  any  reafon  to  believe  it  was  the  refult  of  a  premeditated  plan :  moft  of  the 
peafants  were  unconnefted  with  each  other,  they  had  never  quitted  their  ufual 
eanployments,  no  public  meetings  had  taken  place,  and  they   had  never  inter- 
fi'nsd  in  the  affairs  of  government.     Several  of  thefe  troops  uniting,  foon  form- 
■ed  a  confiderable  body  ;  and  a  contemporary  hiflorian  afferts,  that  if  they  had 
been  all  collefted  together,  they  would  have  compofed  an  arm}^  of  a  hundred 
tcioufand  ment.     The  moll  formidable  of  thefe  troops  appointed  chiefs,  one  of 
v/i'iom  was  William  Caillet,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Mello.     The  appel- 
laJ:ion  oi  Jacques  was  given  to  thefe  ruftic  inlurgents. 

The  excefles  they  committed  furpafs  every  thing  which  the  moft  unprincipled 
■rC^venge,  and  the  moft  atrocious  barbarity,  could  imagine.  The  chronicles  of 
the  times  relate  an  inftance  of  their  inhuman  rage,  which  almoft  exceeds  be- 
lief, though,  unfortunately,  it  bears  fuch  marks  of  authenticity,  as  not  to  ad- 
-iriit  of  a  doubt.  A  band  of  thefe  ruffians  having  forced  an  entrance  into  a  no- 
blleman's  houfe,  tied  the  mafter  of  it  to  a  poft,  raviflied  his  wife  and  daughters 
b  =fore  his  face  ;  then  impaled  him,  and,  after  roafting  him  by  a  flow  fire,  compel- 

*"  Mem.  de  Litt.     Chron.  de  St,  Denis.  -1-  Trefordes  Chartres.  reg.  86,  piece  387,  $  FroilTard. 
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led  his  family  to  eat  of  bis  flefh,  and  concluded  the  horrid  fcene  by  murdering 
them  all,  and  burning  the  houfe*.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  country  feats 
were  pillaged  and  reduced  to  afhes.  When  they  v/ere  aflced — fays  Froiffard — ■ 
what  could  urge  them  to  the  commiffion  of  fuch  abominable  aftions,  they  repli- 
ed, that  "  they  did  not  know,  but  they  did  what  they  faw  others  do,  and  they 
"  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  deftroy  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  world." 

This  unexpeiTted  revolt,  at  firft,  produced  a  general  confternation  ;  every 
Tjody  fled,  before  the  Jacques.  The  nobility  took  refuge  in  the  walled  towns, 
or  elfe  in  caftlcs  fulHciently  ftrong  to  refift  their  attacks.  The  duchefles  of 
Normandy  and  Orleans,  with  feveral  ladies  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  fafety  to  Meaux  ;  for  their  fex  and  rank  would  rather  have  fo- 
mented the  rage,  than  fuperinduced  the  forbearance,  of  thefe  ferocious  fava- 
ges.  Asfoon  as  the  nobility  had  fomewhat  recovered  from  their  firft  alarm,  they 
met  together  ;  while  the  gentry  applied  for  affiftance  to  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces ;  when  they  were  joined  by  many  foreign  knights  from  Brabant,  Flanders,, 
Hainault,  and  Bohemia.  They  then  went  in  fearch  of  the  Jacques.^  and  at- 
tacking them  in  fepar ate  bodies,  exterminated  the  greater  part,  and  compelled 
the  reft  to  return  to  their  habitations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  a^ftonifhment  that  the  king  of  Navarre  fhould  have  been  ac- 
tive in  fuppreffing  this  dangerous  inflirreftion,  fince  it  was  apparently  his  inte- 
reft  to  encourage  a  war,  the  profeffed  object  of  which  was  the  deftruftion  of  the 
nobility,  maft  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  regent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
by  fo  doing,  he  revenged  a  perfonal  injury  which  he  had  fuftained  by  the  maf- 
facre  of  William  and  Teftard  de  Pecquigny,  knights  of  Artois,  brothers  or 
relations  of  John  of  Pecquigny,  one  of  his  moft  zealous  partifans.^  This  prince 
killed  three  thoufand  of  the  Jacques  in  one  day,  near  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis, 
and  hung  their  leader,  Willianx  Caillet.  When  the  nobles  found  themfelvea 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  take  the  field,  they  fallied  forth,  laid  wafte  the  coun- 
try, and  maftacred  indifcriminately  all  the  peafants  they  met,  guilty  or  innocents 

Such  of  the  countiy  people  as  had  not  joined  the  infurgents,  fortified  their 
churches  by  furrounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  fupplying  the  towers  with  ftones 
and  other  milfile  weapons,  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy,  while  they  fixed  a 
man  at  the  top,  who  kept  watch  night  and  day.  As.  foon  as  an  enemy  approach- 
ed, the  centinel  gave  the  fignal  by  ringing  a  bell,  or  founding  a  horn,  when 
all  thofe  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields  or  in  their  houfes,  immediately  took 
refuge  in  the  church.  In  fhort,  a  civil  war  fo  eccentric  in  its  objeiTi:,  £0  de- 
ftruftive  in  its  efFeifts,  the  annals  of  nations  cannot  produce ;  an  epidemic  fu- 
ry appears  to  have  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  rather  the  wild  ftate 
of  nature,  in  which  men  are  wholly  independent  on  each  other,  and  ftrength. 

*  Villaret.  t,  ix,  p.  41,  42* 
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and  cunning  are  the  fole  ftandards  of  juftice  and  of  right,  feems  to  have  been 
renewed. 

The  regent,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  diforders,  aflembled  the  principal  nobility, 
viiited  the  provinces,  won  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  towns  that  were  yet 
uncorrupted  by  the  fpirit  of  faftion,  confirmed  others  in  their  fidelity,  and  em- 
ployed every  refource  which  a  wife  policy  could  fuggell  for  recovering  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  ftate.  The  gentry,  avowed  enemies  to  the  rebellious 
citizens  of  Paris,  eniifted  under  the  banners  of  Charles.  Some  of  them  had 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  when  he  marched  againft  the 
pealants,  but  fpeedily  convinced  that  his  defigns  were  not  favourable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  they  left  him  to  join  the  regent.  Marcel  and  his 
faftion,  in  the  mean  time,  though  abfolute  mafters  in  Paris,  were  not  exempt 
from  inquietude.  They  were  aware  that  many  of  the  moft  refpeftable  citizens 
were  hoftiie  to  their  views,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  themfelves.  At  this  very  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  fome 
Eien  at  arms  belonging  to  the  regent  into  the  city,  which  muft  have  convinced 
them  that  the  prince  had  more  than  one  partifan  among  the  people.  The  plot 
being  difcovered,  one  of  the  king's  carpenters,  and  the  mailer  of  the  bridge, 
M'ere  apprehended  and  executed  in  the  Place  de  Greve. 

During  the  abfence  of  the  regent  from  Meaux,  Marcel  and  his  adherents 
formed  a  plan  for  taking  that  city,  where  the  duchels  of  Normandy  and  her 
daughter,  with  Ifabella,  fifter  to  Charles,  and  many  other  ladies  of  rank,  had 
retired  for  fafety.  With  this  view,  three  hundred  armed  citizens  were  fent 
from  Paris,  under  the  conduft  of  Peter  Gilles,  a  grocer,  who  were  joined  on 
the  road  by  fome  ftraggling  companies  of  peafants.  On  their  arrival  at  Meaux, 
the  mayor  and  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  him,  in  violation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  they  had  recently  taken  to  the  regent ;  but  the  ladies  were  faved 
from  the  brutal  treatment  to  which,  if  taken,  they  would  have  been  expofed, 
by  the  courageous  condud:  of  Gallon,  count  of  Foix,  and  of  the  captal  de 
Buche,  who,  though  in  the  fervice  of  England,  flew  to  their  refcue  with  all 
the  generofity  and  gallantry  of  a  true  knight,  and  not  only  defended  the  cita-^ 
del  with  fuccefs,  but  fallied  forth  and  beat  off  the  Parifians  and  their  ruftic  al- 
lies, with  great  (laughter.  The  garrifon,  enraged  at  the  perfidious  conducT:  of 
the  mayor,  immediately  hanged  him,  and  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  fword  ;  they  then  fet  fire  to  the  town,  which  continued  burning 
for  a  fortnight.  Upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men  perifhed  that  day.  The  pea- 
fants, who  accompanied  the  Parifians,  were  almoft  wholly  deflroyed.  This 
defeat  annihilated  the  fadion  of  the  Jacquerie,  which  never  more  appeared  in 
the  field.  Young  Enguerrand,  lord  of  Coney,  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
feleft  troop  of  gentlemen,  purfued  the  fugitives,  and  mafTacred  them  without 
mercy  wherever  he  found  them. 

The  check  which  the  Parifians  fuflained  at  Meaux,  confiderably  cooled  their 
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courage.  Marcel,  equally  intimidated  by  the  enemies  who  threatened  hinji 
from  without,  and  by  the  divifions  which  prevailed  within  the  city,  refolved 
to  call  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  affiftance,  and  to  revive  the  zeal  of  his  par- 
tifans  by  the  prefence  of  a  powerful  chief,  who,  having  troops  at  his  coYn- 
mand,  was  able  to  fupport  the  tottering  faifiion.  That  monarch  obeyed  the^ 
fummons  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  harangued  the  people  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  alderman  Confac,  who  faid,  the  flate  being  ill-governed,  wanted 
fbme  one  who  would  govern  it  better,  and  that  the  king  of  Navarre  was  the 
only  prince  whofe  birth  and  perfonal  endowments  qualified  him  for  the  impojv 
tant  office  of  captain-general. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  tumults,  the  king  of  Navarre  ever  conceived  the 
defign  of  afcending  the  throne  of  France,  as  many  of  his  meafures  feemed  to 
indicate,  the  folly  of  his  pretenfions  mufl  now  have  ftricken  him,  in  a  forcible 
point  of  view.  Moft  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  feduced  to  join  him  by 
liis  falfe  profeffions  of  reftitude,  no  fooner  difcovered  his  ambitious  projecls 
than  they  immediately  abandoned  him.  Great  numbers,  too,  of  the  nobles  of. 
Burgundy,  who  had  followed  him  during  the  prefent  campaign,  now  left  him, 
difdaining  to  ferve  under  a  captain  of  rebel-citizens.  By  thefe  defertions  the 
regent's  party  acquired  ftrength  ;  and  that  prudent  prince  took  care  to  profit 
by  all  the  falfe  fteps  of  his  enemies. 

The  nobility  having  exterminated  the  Jacques,  haftened  to  join  the  regent, 
wiio,  by  this  time,  had  colleifted  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men  at  arms,  with, 
v/hich  he  advanced  towards  Paris,  refolved  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pital feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment.  The  troops,  difperfed  in  the  environs 
of  the  town,  pillaged  ai*d  burned  the  country-houfes  of  the  Parifians.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  their  new  captain-general,  fallied  forth  with  fix  thoufand 
men,  but  he  did  nothing  deferving  of  the  title  they  had  conferred  on  him. — 
He  went  firft  to  GonelTe,  and  then  approached  Senlis,  on  which  a  detachment 
of  his  army  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt.  The  regent,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  advanced  to  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  within  four  leagues  of  Paris,  where 
fome  propofals  for  an  accommodation  were  made  and  rejefted  ;  after  which  he 
inarched  from  Chelles,,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  Con- 
flans,  and  Chai-enton.  Marcel,  apprifed  of  his  motions,  haftened  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  fortifications.,  He  had  introduced  into  the  city  feveral  bodies 
of  Englifh  and  Navarrefe  troops,  lefs  with  a  view  of  adding  to  its  fafety,  than 
of  giving  authority  to  his  party,  which  began  to  decline.  Some  of  the  noble- 
men in  the  regent's  army,  approaching  the  walls,  defied  the  Parifians  to  come 
forth*  ;  but  they  refufed  to  accept  the  challenge,  faying,  "  Their  defign  was 
"  not  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  lord  j  but  if  they  were  attacked,  they  were 
"  refolved  to  defend  themfelves." 

*  Spicil,  Cont.  Nang,. 
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The  regent,  yielding  to  the  felicitations  of  queen  Jane,  confented  to  an  in- 
terview witli  tlie  king  of  Navarre;  for  whicli  purpofe  a  pavilion  was  ereded 
between  the  town  of  Vincennes  and  the  abbey  of  Saint  Anthony*.  The  re- 
gent's army,  amounting  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  was  encamped  in  four  divi- 
fions.  The  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  confifting  only  of  eight  hundred 
men  at  arms,  occupied  a  hill  between  Montreuil  and  Charonne.  Both  armies 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  place  whei"e  the  conference  was  holden.  An  ac- 
commodation was  concluded  between  the  two  princes  ;  the  claims  of  Charles 
the  Bad  were  eftimated  at  four  hundred  thoufand  florins,  which  the  regent 
confented  to  pay  by  inftalments,  and  farther  to  grant  him  land  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  thoufand  livres.  The  king,  in  return,  engaged  to  join  the  re- 
gent, and  induce  the  Parifians  to  fubmit,  and  to  contribute  three  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  towards  the  king's  ranfom,  on  condition  that  the  regent  (hould 
grant  a  general  amnefty.  After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  the  bifliop  of 
Lifieux  celebrated  naafs,  in  prefence  of  tke  nobles  and  of  the  two  princes,  who 
fwore  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  on  the/acred  body  of  Cod,  which  the  bi/fiop  held  in  his 
hands.  But,  when  the  confecrated  wafer  was  prefented  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
wicked  as  he  was,  he  fliuddered  at  the  idea  of  profaning  a  ceremony  thus  fa- 
cred,  and  pleaded  his  having  broken  his  fafh  as  an  excufe  for  refufing  the 
proffered  facrament. 

When  the  two  princes  parted,  the  king  went  to  Saint  Denis,  and  the  prince 
returned  to  his  camp,  feebly  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  his  enemy,  who  very 
foon  manifefted  his  I'eal  fentiments.  Two  days  after  he  left  the  regent,  he  went 
to  Paris,  under  pretence  of  procuring  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  ;  but,  in  facft, 
to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  to  leave  them  the  troops  he  had  brought 
with  him.  His  plea  for  thus  violating  the  facred  engagement  he  had  fo  recent- 
ly contracfted,  was  the  conduft  of  the  regent,  in  attacking  and  defeating  a  par- 
ty of  the  Parifians,  who  had  made  a  fally  from  the  town  ;  this,  he  pretended, 
was  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  of  courfe  operated  as-areleafe  to  him  from  the 
oath  he  had  taken. 

The  troops  were  fo  diipofed  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  inhabitants  of  Paris» 
A  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the  Seine  below  Corbeil,  by  means  of  which  a 
communication  was  eftablifhed  that  enabled  detachments  of  the  army  to  extend 
their  incurfions  along  the  river,  and  to  prevent  any  fupplies  from  entering  Paris 
on  that  fidet.  Marcel,  in  order  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  confidence,  made 
a  fally  from  the  town,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  deftroyed  the 
bridge.  Another  fally,  which  was  made  a  few  days  after,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  proved  lefs  fuccefsful.  That  prince  contented,  him- 
felf  with  leading  his  men  fo  near  to  the  enemy  as  to  hold  a  conference  with 
fome  of  the  nobles,  and  then  led  them  back  again  without  making  any  attack, 

*  Chron.  MS,  du  roi  Jean,        t  Grande  Chronique, ;   Spicil,  Cont,  Nang, 
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This  conduct  rendered  him  fufpefted,  and  he  thenceforth  became  an  objed  of 
contempt  to  the  citizens,  whom  he  had  prevented  from  fignalifmg  their  cou- 
rage ;  they  imagined,  too,  that  he  maintained  a  fecret  coiTefpondence  with  the 
nobility,  wliom  tliey  regarded  as  their  enemies.  Having  withdrawn  their  con- 
fidence, they  next  deprived  liim  of  the  title  of  captain-general ;  and,  finding 
his  influence  infufi&cient  to  fecure  him  the  power  he  wifhed  to  obtain,  he  left 
the  capital  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  St.  Denis. 

■  At  the  inftigation  of  queen  Jane,  the  regent  was  weali  enough  again  to  lift  en 
to  propofals  of  peace  from  that  treacherous  monarch,  and  his  no  lefs  treache- 
rous adherents,  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition.  Conferences  were  holden  near  Vi- 
try,  and  all  the  terms  of  accommodation  were  fettled  ;  but  thp  faithlefs  Parifi- 
ans  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  their  prince,  and  difmifled  with  threats  and 
contempt  the  officers  whom  he  fent,  agreeable  to  the  treaty,  to  take  pofTeffion 
of  the  town. 

Marcel  and  his  accomplices  now  plainly  perceived  the  impoffibility  of  hold- 
ing out  much  longer  without  efFeftual  afliftance  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  on 
whofe  proted:ion  alone  they  relied,  not  merely  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  fchemes 
but  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives.  'With  him,  therefore,  they  held  fre- 
quent conferences,  in  which  they  difplayed  the  moft  abjetfl  fubmiffion,  and  ear- 
jieftly  befought  him  to  extend  his  favour  to  them  who  had  only  become  crimi- 
nal in  order  to  forward  his  intereft,  and  promote  his  views.  The  king,  ever 
profufe  of  oaths  and  promifes,  replied  "  Certainly,  my  lords  and  friends,  no 
"  hann  fhall  ever  happen  to  you  of  which  I  will  not  partake.  While  you  have 
"  the  government  of  Paris,  I  advifeyou  to  provide  yourfelf  with  plenty  of  gold 
*'  and  lilver,  fince  you  may  ftand  in  need  of  it.  You  may  place  a  confidence  in 
"  me,  and  fend  me  all  you  colleft  to  Saint  Denis,  where  I  will  take  good  care  of 
"  it,  and  fecretly  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  men  at  arms,  and  companies  of  foot, 
"  which  willferve  to  defend  you  againftiyour  enemies."  Marcel's  fears,  in  thisin- 
ftance,  overcame  his  avarice,  and,  flattering  himfelf  with  having  fecurcd  a  power- 
ful protei.T;ion  in  Charles  the  Bad,  he  continued  to  fend  regularly  twice  a  week 
two  cart-loads  of  florins  to  St.  Denis, 

In  vain  did  the  provofl;  of  the  merchants  endeavour,  by  thefe  precautions,  £o 
ward  oif  the  impending  blow.  His  credit  daily  diminiflied,  and  his  partifans  be- 
gan to  lofe  their  courage  with  their  hopes.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  this 
time  tended  to  accelerate  his  ruin,  by  compelling  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
mofl  dangerous  exj^edients  which  rage  and  defpair  could  fuggeft.  Befides  thofe 
troops  whicli  attended  the  king  of  Navarre,  there  werefome  other  companies  of 
Englifh,  whicli  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  retained  in  their  fervice.  Tlie  people 
difcontented  with  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  Bad,  and  of  thofe  fa<fi:ious  dema- 
gogues by  whom  they  had  hitherto  fubmitted  to  be  governed,  fighedin  fecret  for 
the  return  of  their  lawful  prince.  The  fight  of  the  Englifli  reminded  the  citi- 
ijensof  tl>qir  fovereign's  captivity  J  the  calamities  which  defolatedthe  kingdom 
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excited  their  indignation  ;  unjible  any  longer  to  fuffer  their  enemies  to  triumph, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midft  of  the  capital,  they  infulted  the  Englifli  troops,  who 
endeavomed  to  defend  themfelves,  but,  overcome  by  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
lixty  of  them  were  killed  ;  and  though  Marcel  favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft, 
he  was  compelled  to  confent  to  the  irapi'ifonment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  king  of  Navarre  having  exprelTed  his  difpleafure  at  this  outrage,  the  pro- 
voft,  obedient  to  his  will,  went  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  thefe  prifoners 
were  confined,  and  efFedled  their  releafe,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  of  the 
Parifians. 

Thefe  troops  took  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment  they  experienced  by  com- 
mitting the  maft  dreadful  devaftations  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  whofe 
inhabitants  they  dared  to  come  forth  and  engage  them.  The  Parifians  accep- 
ted the  challenge,  and  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  was  compelled  to  make  a 
fally  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  divide  them 
into  two  bodies,  and  to  lead  that  which  he  commianded  himfelf  to  a  quarter 
where  he  was  certain  no  enemy  would  be  found  ;  the  other  body  fell  in  with  the 
Englidi  near  St.  Cloud,  and  fuftained  a  total  defeat  ;  fix  hundred  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  reft  purfued  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  king  of  Navarre  remained  a  tranquil  fpeftator  of  thefe  difafters  ;  and 
was  pleafed  to  fee  his  refentment  againft  the  Parifians  fo  completely  gratified. 
He  moreover  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope,  that  the  inconveniences  they  expe- 
rienced would,  finally,  induce  them  to  refign  themfelves  entirely  to  his  difcre- 
tion*.  It  was  impoffible  that  things  could  remain  in  their  prefent  fituation  ; 
the  confufion  was  two  great  to  continue ;  and  the  crifis  was  fo  violent  that  it 
muft  fpeedily  terminate  in  a  complete  revolution.  Marcel,  having  forfeited  all 
claims  to  mercy  from  the  regent,  being  detefted  by  the  majority  of  that  very 
people  whofe  idol  he  had  fo  recently  been,  and  abhorred  by  all  good  citizens, 
was  no  longer  under  the  neceflity  of  keeping  up  appearances.  His  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  bury  himfelf  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  fadlion,  or  elfe  to  abandon 
himfelf  without  referve  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  held  him  in  contempt, 
and  only  confidered  him  as  the  vile  inftrument  of  his  own  wickednefs.  He 
now  paid  that  monarch  a  private  vifit,  when  they  concerted  fuch  a  projeiH:,  as 
might  be  expefted  from  men  fo  loft  to  every  principal  of  virtue,  juftice  and 
humanity.  It  was  agreed  that  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  fliould  furrender 
the  capital  to  the  king,  whofe  troops,  in  conjunftion  with  the  rebels,  after  fecu- 
ring  the  Baftille,  and  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  ftiould  mafTacre  all  the 
friends  of  the  regent,  whofe  houfes  were  already  m.arked  for  that  purpofej 
and  when  by  this  means  they  ftiould  have  overcomeevery  obftacle  to  their  wifh- 
es,  Charles  the  Bad  fiiould  be  crowned  king  of  France.     The  new  monarch 

*  Chron.  MS,  du  roi  Jean,  j   Chron.  de  St.  Denis. ;    Froiflard, ;    Spicili  Cont.  de  Nang. 
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would  then  have  ceded  to  Edward  fuch  provinces  as  lay  contiguous  to  his  own 
territories,  and  have  done  homage  to  him  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

The  provoft  of  the  merchants  having  taken  every  precaution  which  he  dee- 
med neceifary  for  fecuring  the  accomplishment  of  his  Icheme,  fent  word  to  the 
king  of  Navarre  that  all  was  ready,  and  he  had  only  to  haften  the  approach  of 
his  troops  to  the  town  ;  and,  at  a  fignai  v/hicli  they  had  agreed  on,  the  gates  v/ere 
to  be  opened.  Marcel  accordingly  repaired  to  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the 
night  of  the  laft  of  July,  and  having  difmilfed  a  part  cSf  the  guard,  and  repla- 
ced them  with  fucli  as  were  devoted  to  his  fervice,  he  took  the. keys  of  the  gate 
from  the  officer  to  vvhofe  care  they  were  entrufled.  Hitherto  he  had  met  with 
.no  obftacle  ;  and  the  town  was  on  the  point  of  being  iurrendered  to  Charles  the 
Bad,  when  yokn  Maillard,  a  loyal  citizen — whofe  namem.erits  a  diftinguiflied 
place  in  the  annals  of  France — arrived  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  ieizing 
Marcel,  faved  his  country.  Firmly  attached  to  his  lav.'fal  fovereign,  he  had  only 
waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  difplay  his  zeal  ;  notwlthftanding  the  fecrecy  , 
with  which  tire  fchemes  of  Marcel  had  been  conducted,  he  had  found  the  means 
of  detecting  them.  When  he  came  up  to  the  traitor,  he  exclaimed,  "  Stephen, 
"  what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour?"  "  John,"  faid  Marcel,  *•'  what  is 
"  that  to  you?  I  am  here  to  take  care  of  the  town,  of  which  I  am  governor."' 
"  By  heavens!"  replied  Maillard,  "  that  is  not  the  cafe,  you  are  not  here  at 
"  this  hour  for  any  good ;  and  I  will  fliev/  you,"  addreffing  himfelf  to  his 
companions,  "  that  he  has  got  the  keys  of  the  gate  in  his  hand  for  the  purpofe 
"  of  betraying  the  city."  "  John,  you  lie!"  faid  the  provoft — "  You  are  the 
"  liar  \"  returned  Maillard,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  ;  then  graQiing  his  battle-axe 
he  purfued  Marcel,  who  attempted  to  fly,  and  with  one  blow  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  His  companions  imm^ediately  attacked  the  troops  who  attended  the 
provoft,  killed  fome  of  thena  and  fecured  the  reft.  Maillard  then  haftened  to 
the  gate  of  Saint  Honore,  which  was  alfo  to  have  been  opened  for  the  admillion 
of  the  Navarrefe,  and,  as  he  marched  through  the  city,  he  awakened  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  relating  what  he  had  done,  called  upon  them  to  defend  the  common 
caufe  ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  killed  all  fuch  as  attempted  to  refift,  and 
led  the  reft  to  prifon,  whither  moft  of  tlie  accomplices  of  Marcel,  having  been 
feized  in  their  beds,  were  condu<n:ed  before  morning*. 

The  people  roufed  by  the  cries  of  "  Monjoye  Saint  Denis  !"  ^''  Long  live  the 
"  king  and  the  regent  I"  aflembled  in  crowds.  The  ftreets  were  inftantly  fil- 
led with  an  armed  multitnde,  who  mafTacred  all  the  partifans  of  the  provoft 
and  his  faftion  that  came  in  their  way.  Even  thofe  who  attempted  to  efcape 
their  fury,  by  keeping  within  doors,  were  forced  from  their  habitations  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  One  only  of  the  moft  criminal  eluded  their  vigilance  j 
ihebifhop  of  Laon,  that  feditious  and  turbulent  prieft,  who  had  been  the  chief 
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inftigator  of  the  prefent  diforders,  efcaped  from  the  city,  while  the  populace 
were  engaged  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  body  of  his  accomplice,  Mar- 
cel, who,  with  four  of  his  partners  in  iniquity  that  had  joined  him  in  the  af- 
laflination  of  the  two  marefchals,  was  dragged  through  the  ftreet,  and,  co- 
vered with  blood  and  dirt,  thrown  on  the  tombs  of  thofe  noblemen,  and  there 
expofed,   as  expiatory  viiftims,  to  the  indignation  of  an  enraged  populace. 

At  dawn  of  day,  Maiilard  affembled  the  people  in  the  market-place,  where 
he  pronounced  a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  calamities  to  v/hich  the  city  had  been 
expofed  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  ;  and  explained  the  motives 
which  had  urged  him  to  kill  the  provoft  of  the  merchants.  His  fpeech  was  re- 
ceived with  general  applaufe  ;  and  all  prefent  called  for  the  immediate  punifh- 
ment  of  the  traitors  who  had  confpired  againft  the  fafety  of  the  town,  the 
rights  of  the  king,  and  the  authority  of  the  regent.  The  partifans  of  Marcel 
were  accordingly  tried  by  a  felect  council  of  citizens,  who  fentenced  numbers 
of  them  to  die,   and  previoufly  to  be  applied  to  the  torture. 

The  people,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  did  notdare  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  regent,  now  ardently  wifiied  for  his  return  ;  all  badges  of  party  difap- 
pcared  ;  and  the  principal  leaders  of  rebellion  were  either  dead  or  in  prifon. 
Among  their  mifguided  adherents,  were  fome  refpeclable  citizens,  whofe  paft 
lives  had  been  irreproachable  ;  bat  who  were  feduced,  either  by  the  example 
of  their  friends,  the  threats  of  the  provoft,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  the  fedition.  One  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  an 
objeft  of  general  efteem,  exclaimed,  as  they  led  him  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, "  Wretch  that  I  am  !  O,  king  of  Navarre,  would  that  I  had  never  feen 
"  nor  heard  you." 

Simon  Maiilard,  with  two  counfellors  of  the  parliament,  John  Alphons, 
and  John  Paftourel,  were  deputed  to  wait  on  tlie  regent  whom  they  found  at 
Charenton*.  They  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  pafTed,  and  befought 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Parifians,  to  complete,  by  his  prefence,  the  reftora- 
tion  of  tranquillity.  Charles  received  them  with  kindnefs,  promifed  to  follow 
them  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  defired  them  to  affure  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pital of  his  afteiStion  and  mercy.  A  few  days  after,  he  entered  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  the  marefchal  d'Andreghen,  the  lord  of  Roye,  and  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  knights  and  nobles.  He  was  received  by  the  people  with  every  de- 
monftration  of  joy  ;  and,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  repaired  to  the  town^hallt, 
when  the  ftreets  were  crowded  with  the  inhabitants,  who  invoked  benedidions 
on  his  head,  and  made  repeated  proteftations  of  fubmiffion  and  fidelity.  At  the 
tov/n-hall,  he  publicly  explained  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy,  which  had 
been  recently  fruftrated  ;  he  convinced  the  people  that  the  defign  of  Marcel, 
the  bifliop  of  Laon,  and  their  accomplices,  was  to  furrender  the  town  to  the 

*  Chron.  de  Saint  Denis ;    Chron.  MS.         +  Chrift.  de  Pifan,  MS.  parti  I.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  i6. 
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Englifh  and  Navarrefe,  to  maffacre  all  thofe  who  were  known  to  be  attached 
to  theb  fovereign,  and  then  to  beftow  the  crown  on  Charles  the  Bad.  All  thefe 
circumftances  had  been  collected  from  the  confeffions  of  the  crmiinals,  who 
had  been  applied  to  the  torture,  and  from  Thomas  de  Ladit,  chancellor  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who  was  apprehended,  in  attempting  to  make  his  efcape  in 
the  difguife  of  a  monk ;  and  executed  fome  time  after.  The  prince  finiflied 
his  fpeech  by  an  affurance  that  he  would  bury  in  oblivion  all  paft  tranfaitions, 
and  fimply  confine  the  efFefts  of  his  juftice  to  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  who, 
by  their  violence  and  intrigues,  had  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

As  a  proof  that  this  promife  implied  no  exceptions  that  could  alarm  fuch  as 
had  been  feduced  to  partake  in  the  fedition,  he  granted,  at  the  folicitations  of 
Gentien  Triftan,  the  new  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  of  the  aldermen  and 
principal  citizens,  general  Letters  of  Grace^  excluding  only  thofe  who  had 
been  guilty  of  high-treafon,  which  crime  he  explained  to  be  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  the  king  ;  a  defign  on  the  life  of  the  king  and  of  the 
regent ;  or  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to  declare  the  king  of 
Navarre,  king  of  France.  The  Parifians,  fatisfied  with  this  explanation  of  his 
intentions,  vowed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  him. 

The  night  on  w^hicli  Marcel  was  to  furrender  the  city,  the  king  of  Navarre 
prefented  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Anthony*  ;  but,  finding  it  flmt,  he  began 
to  fear  that  fome  imexpefted  event  had  fruftrated  his  fchemes  ;  and  the  tumult 
he  heard  encreafmg  his  inquietude,  he  difpatched  melTengers  to  difcover  the 
fad:,  who  foon  brought  him  a  true  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs.  He  then 
attempted  to  remedy  this  difappointment  by  an  attack  on  the  town ;  but,  being 
repulied  with  lofs,  he  retired  to  Saint  Denis,  tranfported  with  rage  againft  the 
Parifians  ;  the  effefts  of  which  were  difplayed  in  ravaging  the  environs  of  the 
capital.  In  a  few  days,  he  received  the  news  that  his  treaty  with  the  king  of 
England  was  concluded  ;  it  was  figned  on  the  firft  of  Auguftt,  the  very  day  on 
which  Marcel  was  to  have  given  him  poffefTion  of  Paris.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
ftipulated  that  the  king  of  Navarre  ftiould  afllft  Edward  with  all  his  power  in 
conquering  France  ;  that,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  Charles  fhould  have  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie  ;  the  county  of  Chartres,  and  the  bailiwickof 
Amiens  ;  and  that  all  the  other  provinces  fhould  belong  to  the  king  of  England, 
■with  a  permiflion,  however,  to  Charles,  to  eftablifli  his  pretenfions  to  the  du- 
chy of  Normandy. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  now  firmly  connefted  with  England,  from  whence  he 
expefted  to  obtain  effed:ual  affiftance,  and  having  nothing  farther  to  hope  from 
the  Parifians,  fince  the  deteftion  and  punifliment  of  his  accomplices,  no  longer 
fought  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  regent,  whom  he  had  hitherto  amufed 
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with  negociations  and  treaties,  always  violated  as  foon  as  formed.  Before  he 
left  Saint  Denis  (which  he  pillaged  in  return  for  the  fhelter  it  had  afforded 
him)  he  fent  him  an  open  defiance*.  He  then  marched  to  the  town  of  Melun, 
into  which  he  was  admitted  by  his  fifter,  queen  Blanche,  to  whom  it  belonged ; 
but  he  could  only  obtain  pofTeffion  of  one  part  of  the  town,  the  other  having 
been  previoufly  fortified  andfecuredby  the  regent's  troops.  Philip  of  Navarre, 
at  the  fame  time,  entered  Normandy,  and  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in  Mantes 
and  Meulan,  by  which  means  he  commanded  the  courie  of  the  Seine,  and 
Avas  enabled  to  makeincurfions  into  the  Chartrain,  and  even  to  extend  his  de- 
predations to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  Englifh  troops,  too,  joined  the 
Navarrefe  more  openly  than  they  had  hitherto  done  ;  fo  that  Edward,  not- 
withftanding  the  truce,  continued  hoftilities  under  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  He  hoped,  by  this  policy,  to  weaken  the  kingdom,  by  fecretly  fo- 
menting the  divifions  that  preyed  upon  its  vitals. 

Every  day  was  produi!l:ive  of  iome  frefh  calamity.  The  beft  fortified  towns 
v/ere  not  exempt  from,  the  general  terror,  and  the  utmoft  vigilance  was  requi- 
flte  to  avert  the  evil  effecfls  of  their  groundlefs  apprehenfions.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  a  prohibition  was  iiTued  to  ring  the  bells  of  the  churches  in  Paris, 
from  the  hour  of  vefpers  till  day-light,  through  fear  of  interrupting  the  at- 
tention of  the  centinels,  who  were  ported  on  the  walls  to  give  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  garriibns,  ftationed  in  the  towns  and  fortrelTes,  for- 
med fo  many  independent  troops  of  m.arauders,  who  fuffered  no  opportunity 
of  pillage  to  efcape.  All  communication,  not  only  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces, but  between  the  different  towns  of  the  fame  province,  were  ftopped. 
The  high-roads  were  covered  with  grafs  and  bram.bles  ;  the  caftles,  churches, 
monafteries,  in  fliort,  every  building  which  would  admit  of  a  fortification,  was 
either  filled  with  troops,  or  devoted  to  deftrudlion  by  either  party.  The 
EngliOi  and  Navarrefe  demolifhed  them  from  enmity  ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
regent,  that  they  might  not  afford  fhelter  to  the  enemy.  The  convents  were 
forfaken  ;  the  cities  were  filled  with  monks  and  nuns,  who  repaired  thither 
for  fecurity  againft  the  horrors  of  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
expofed  to  every  kind  of  outrage  ;  and,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  different 
troops,  in  order  to  preferve  their  habitations  from  fire  and  pillage,  they  were 
finally  conftrained  to  renounce  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  and  the  fields 
now  became  the  receptacles  of  foldiers  and  banditti. 

The  principal  objecl:  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  was,  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  capital,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.  'With  this  view 
he  had  fecured  all  the  paffages  of  the  different  rivers  by  which  provifions  might 
be  conveyed  thither.  The  pofTeffion  of  Creil  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
Dife,  Lagny  made  him  maftcr  of  the  Marne,  and  he  fecured   the  Seine,  both 

*  Trefor  des  Chartres,  Reg,  96,  p.  219. 
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above  and  below  Paris,  by  the  garrifons  of  Melun,  Mantes,  and  Meulan  ; 
while  the  fortrefles  of  Argenteuil,  Franconville,  and  CroifTy,  which  he  had 
reduced,  enabled  him  to  blockade  the  town  on  that  fide.  The  regent,  in  the 
mean  time,  aflembled  troops  ;  and  was  obliged  to  enlift  in  his  fervice  feveral  of 
thofe  companies  of  banditti  which  infefted  the  kingdom.  The  ftate  of  his  fi- 
nances not  permitting  him  to  pay  them  with  regularity,  they  committed  the 
moil  dreadful  devaftations  in  all  the  places  w^here  they  were  flationed  ;  fome 
of  their  leaders  even  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  with  the  enemy,  which  was  for- 
tunately difcovered.  The  puniflmient  of  thefe  traitors  caufed  their  troops  to 
<iefert,  and  join  the  Navarrefe ;  fo  that  Charles  the  Bad,  who  was  enabled  to 
pay  them  by  the  fums  he  had  received  from  Marcel,  faw  the  number  of  his 
adherents  daily  encreafe. 

The  towns  of  Picardy  and  Vermandois,  on  application  from  the  regent,  fur- 
nifhed  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  bifhop  of  Noyon,  and  the 
lords  of  Coucy,  Ravenal,  Chauny  and  Roye,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Mauconfeil,  a  place  from  its  fituation  important.  John  de  Pecquigny,  apprifed 
of  the  danger  to  which  this  fortrefs  was  expofed,  haftened  to  its  relief,  at  the 
head  of  the  garrifon  of  Creil ;  and,  entering,  by  favour  of  a  fog,  the  camp  of 
the  befiegers,  took  them  by  furprife,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Moft  of  the  no- 
blemen were  either  killed  or  taken  ;  among  the  laft  was  the  birtiop  of  Noyon. 
The  enemy  made  a  confiderable  booty,  as  well  by  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  as 
the  ranfom  of  the  prifoners  ;  and,  fuch  as  had  not  money  to  pay  their  ranfom, 
■were  compelled  to  ferve,  for  a  certain  time,  in  the  Navarrefe  army. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  who  kept  up  a  fecret  correipondence  in  moft  of  the 
towns  which  acknowledged  the  regent's  authority,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Amiens,  the  reduftion  of  whicli  fome  of  the  citizens  had  engaged  to  facilitate. 
Vv^hen  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  introducTiion  of  his  troops,  Pecquigny 
went  thither  by  night,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  one  part  of  the  fuburbs;  but,  ne- 
gledling  to  improve  this  advantage  with  fufficient  celerity,  he  gave  the  inliabi^ 
tants  of  the  town  time  to  prepare  for  refiftance.  The  conftable  de  Fiennes,  and 
the  count  of  St.  Paul,  arrived  at  this  conjnnfture,  and  entered  the  town  on 
the  oppofite  fide ;  the  troops  they  brought  with  them  repelled  the  attacks  of 
the  Navarrefe,  who  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  fuburbs,  which  they  aban- 
doned, after  having  pillaged  and  fet  fire  to  it.  Three  thoufand  houfes*  were 
reduced  to  afhes.  Thofe  citizens  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot,  were 
arrefted  the  next  day,  and  feventeen  of  them,  among  whom  was  the  mayor, 
■were  executed.     A  fimilar  attempt  was  made,  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  town 


*  It  appears  ftrange  that  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Amiens  fliould,  at  this  period,  have  contained  th 
thoufand  houfes,  when  all  the  houfes  in  the  four  fuburbs  do  not  now  amount  to  eight  hundred.  Yet 
the  chronicles  of  the  fourteenth  century  agree  in  the  number;  and,  as  it  is  not  written  in  cyphers,  the 
can  be  no  miftake,  Amiens;  therefore,  muft  have  formerly  been  a  city  of  much  greater  extent  than  it 
at  prefent.    Villaret, 
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of  Laon,  which  the  bifliop  wiflied  to  furrender  to  the  Navarrefe,  but  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  fortunately  detected,  though  the  prelate  efcaped  the  punifhment  he 
deferved  by  a  timely  evafion. 

Even  the  capital  itfelf  was  not  exempt  from  confpiracies ;  the  regent  having 
received  intelligence  of  a  plot  for  introducing  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bad  into 
Paris,  ordered  feveral  of  the  citizens  to  be  arrefted,  and  thrown  into  prifon. 
The  people  affembled  and  infifted  that  John  Culdoe,  provoft  of  the  merchants, 
fliould  folicit  the  prince  to  releafe  them,  but  that  officer  refufed  to  comply  with 
their  requeft.  The  next  day  the  regent,  attended  by  a  numerous  efcort,  went  to 
the  Place  de  Greve,  where  he  harangued  the  people,  and  afTured  them,  he  had 
certain  proofs  that  thofe  he  had  arrefted  were  partifans  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 
A  citizen  then  prefent,  who  had  himfelf  been  connefted  with  Charles  the  Bad, 
having  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prince's  declaration  by  oath,  the  people  were 
appeafed ;  but  the  regent,  wilhing  to  conciliate  their  affeftion  by  acfts  of  cle- 
mency, pardoned  the  culprits,  after  he  had  eftabliflied  their  guilt  by  a  fair 
trial*. 

The  cardinals  of  Perigord  and  Urzel,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  negociate  an  accomodation  between  the  regent  and  the  king  of  Navarret, 
were  compelled  to  return  to  Avignon,  without  accomplifliing  the  objefl;  of  their 
miffion.  Thefe  eccleliaftics  had  been  equally  unfuccesful  in  their  attempt  to 
negociate  a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  for  which  pui-- 
pofe  they  had  made  a  voyage  to  London.  The  war  continuing,  a  troop  of  Englifh 
and  Navarrefe,  not  exceeding  one  thoufand  men,  took  Auxerre,  though  defen- 
ded by  a  garrifon  of  one  thoufand.  The  town  was  pillaged,  and  the  booty  was 
eftimated  at  five  hundred  thoufand  ?noutons  of  gold.  The  Navarrefe,  after  paf- 
fing  a  week  in  the  place,  threatened  to  burn  it,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  would 
confent  to  pay  a  ranfom  of  forty  thoufand  -moutons  of  gold,  and  forty  pearls, 
eftimated  at  a  fourth  of  that  fum.  Plundered  of  all  they  polTefFed,  they  were 
unable  to  furnidi  the  money ;  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  the  plate  and 
jewels  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  the  only  place  that  had  efcaped 
pillage,  as  a  pledge  to  the  enemy  ;  engaging  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  three 
thoufand  florins  to  the  church  in  cafe  they  fhould  fail  to  redeem  it.  The  Englifh, 
notwithftanding,  remained  in  the  town,  the  gates  and  fortifications  whereof 
they  demolifhed,  while  fome  of  the  citizens  were  gone  to  Paris  to  folicit  the 
regent's  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  to  which  they  had  been  conftrained  to  fab- 
mit,  and  to  obtain  fome  pecuniary  affiftance.  On  their  return,  the  money  they 
had  procured  was  forcibly  taken  from  them. 

*  Villani,  in  his  account  of  the  confpiracy,  in  which  he  involves  the  counts  of  Etarapes  and  Roufly,  (two 
nobfemen  who  had  given  repeated  proofsof  their  loyalty)  fays,  that  the  regent  caufed  the  citizens  to  be 
executed,  and  pardoned  the  counts;  but  his  teftimony  is  pofuively  contradifted  bv  all  the  French  billoriaui, 
Villaret. 

+  Chcon,  de  Saint  Denis.   Mem.  de  Litterature, 
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The  courage  difplayed  by  the  conftable  de  Fiennes,  and  the  count  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  defence  of  Amiens,  had  fecured  them  the  confidence  of  the  troops  who 
flocked  to  their  llandarcl*.  In  a  fhort  time  they  found  themfelves  at  the  head  of 
two  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  twelve  thoufand  militia,  with  which  they  formed 
the  {lege  of  St.  Valery,  which  capitulated  after  a  moft  vigorous  defence.  The 
French  had  fcarcely  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  town,  when  Philip  of  Navarre, 
-with the  counts  of  Harcourt  and  Pecquigny  appeared  before  it  j  but,  finding  the 
place  already  reduced,  and  the  enemy  ftronger  than  they  expefted,  they  re- 
treated with  precipitation.  The  conftable  purfued  them,  and,  but  for  the  delay 
occaiioned  by  the  refufal  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Ouentin  to  fuffer  his  troops 
to  pafs,  they  muft  certainly  have  been  overtaken.  That  delay,  putting  a  flop  to 
the  purfuit,  the  Navarrefe  returned  to  Normandy,  where  they  continued  their 
iifual  depredations. 

A.  D.  1359-]  The  regent  difplayed  equal  patience  and  pei-feverance  in  fur- 
mounting  the  numerous  obftacles  he  had  to  encounter ;  while  his  mildnefs  and 
moderation  conciliated  the  affeftion  of  the  people,  and  fecured  univerfal  efteem. 
Having  no  farther  occafion  to  conceal  his  real  fentiments,  he  refolved  to  evince 
the  generohty  of  his  mind,  and  the  reftitude  of  his  intentionst.  He  went  to  the 
parliament,  and  there  publiflied  an  ordonnance,  by  which  he  declared  that  he 
had  ever  confidered,  as  faithful  and  aifeftionate  fubjecT^s,  the  two  and  twenty 
officers  whom  the  ftates  of  1357  had  compelled  him  to  difmifs ;  that  the  appre- 
henhon  of  ftill  greater  misfortunes  could  not  have  induced  him  to  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  the  enemies  of  the  government,  if  he  had  not  entertained  a 
hope  that,  in  happier  times,  he  fliould  be  free  to  follow  the  di£tates  of  juftice; 
that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for  reftoring  to  their  places,  and  clearing  the 
reputation  of  thofe  officers  who  had  only  been  perfecuted  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  real  good  of  the  public,  and  the  honour  of  their  fovereign  ; 
that  he,  accordingly,  reftored  them  to  their  dignities  and  polfefllons,  and 
ordained  that  their  ialaries  fliould  be  paid  them  in  the  fame  manper  as  if  they 
had  continued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  refpe<aive  offices.  The  prince 
concluded  by  expreffing  a  defire  that  this  declaration  might  be  communicated 
to  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  diffisrent  towns  of  the  kingdom,  that,  by  fuch 
an  authentic  teflimony,  every  fufpicion  which  the  difmiffion  of  thofe  officers 
might  have  excited  to  their  prejudice,  might  be  effecTiually  removed. 

This  meafure  fcrved  to  ft:rengthen  and  confirm  thofe  fentiments  of  love  and 
refpe«5l  which  the  French  were  accuftomed  to  entertain  for  their  fovereigns.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  prince  received  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  zeal  and 
attachment  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  townst.  At 
an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  general,   holden  at  this  time,  the  nobles,  befides  the 

•Froiflani  Chron.  M.S.  dii  roi  Jean.         +Mcm.  de  la  Chambrc  ties   Comptes.  reg.  D.  fol.  jg. 
J  Chambre  dcs  Coinptcs,  Mc:n.  D.     Rccueil  tics  Ordonnanccs.     Clijon.  de  Sairtt  Denis. 
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ufual  fabfidy,  agreed  to  ferve  a  whole  month  at  their  own  expence  ;  the  city  of 
Paris  offered  to  maintain  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  four  hundred  archers,  and 
one  thoufand  companions  ;  the  other  cities,  making  proportionable  efforts,  fur- 
niflied  twelve  thoufand  men  at  arms.  TWs  was  a  very  large  fupply,  when  we 
confider  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  country,  the  deftrucTiion  and  pillage  of  fo 
many  towns,  and  the  neceffity  under  which  they  all  laboured  to  provide  for 
their  own  private  defence  againft  the  multitude  of  enemies  which  furroundcd 
them  on  all  fides. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  troops,  it  was  refolved  to 
lay  fiege  to  Melun,  which,  from  its  fituation  on  the  Seine,  enabled  the  Na- 
varrefe  greatly  to  incommode  the  capital*.  It  moreover  contained  within  its 
walls,  three  fovereign  princeffes;  Jane,  widow  to  Charles;  Blanche,  widow  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  and  the  queen  of  Navarre.  It  was  at  this  fiege  that  Bertrand 
du  Guefclin,  who  had  lately  entered  the  regent's  fervicet,  firft  difplayed  his 
courage  in  the  French  army.  The  regent^  who  was  prefent,  witneffed  his 
intrepidity,  in  firft  mounting  the  walls  of  a  tower,  which  he  would  have 
taken,  had  not  the  ladder  on  which  he  flood  been  crufhed  by  a  barrel  of  ftones. 
The  folidity  of  his  armour  faved  his  life,  but  he  was  thrown  into  the  ditch, 
from  whence  he  was  taken  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  prince,  who  had  kept 
his  eyes  on  him  the  whole  time,  haftened  to  his  affiftance,  and  conceived  the 
higheft  efteem  for  him.  As  foon  as  du  Guefclin  had  recovered  his  fenfes,  he 
returned  to  the  attack,  flew  feveral  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  con- 
ftrained  the  reft  to  retreat  behind  the  drawbridge.  Night  coming  on,  the  affail- 
ants  retired  to  their  tents. 

A  frefli  affault  was  to  have  been  given  the  next  day ;  but,  during  the  night,  tbe 
garrifon  propfed  terms  of  accommodation.  Queen  Jane  and  her  council  enga- 
ged to  furrender  the  city,  and  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the  new  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre  were  agreed  upon.  The  prince,  in  the  mean 
time,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Paris,  fully  relying  on  the  queen's 
pi-omife  that  the  Navarrefe  fhould  evacuate  Melun. 

'V\''hile  the  agents  of  the  two  princes  were  employed  at  Vernon,  in  difcufling 
the  articles  of  peace,  the  regent  was  defirous  of  given  his  fubjeiSts  a  proof  of 
the  confidence  he  placed  in  their  affeL^iions.  The  members  of  his  council  repair- 
ed to  the  parliament,  where  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  was  appointed  to 
attend,  with  the  principal  citizens,  in  order  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  treaty 
now  in  agitation.  They  were  imanimous  in  advifing  the  prince  to  accept  the 
terms  propofed.  The  deputies  of  the  king  of  Navarre  were  accordingly  invited 
to  come  to  Paris  ;  and,  when  every  thing  was  fettled,  the  regent  went  to  Pon- 
toife,  where  Charles  the  Bad  was  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  before  he  left  Mantes,  required  that  the  dukeof  Bour- 

*  Chron.  MS.  du  Roi  Jean,  Froiffard.  Spicil.  Cont,  de  Nang.    +  Vie  du  Coflnetable  du  Guefclin;  MS. 
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bon,  Lewis  of  Harcourt,  the  lords  of  Montmorency  and  Saint  Venant,  William 
Martel,  le  Baudrain  de  laHeuze,  the  provoit  of  the  merchants,  and  two  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Paris,  fiioiild  be  delivered  to  him  as  hoftages.  He  arrived 
■with  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men  at  arms  ;  but,  on  perceiving  the  regent,  who 
%vent  out  to  meet  him,  he  diflnifTed  a  part  of  his  attendants.  The  two  princes, 
after  reciprocal  profeffions  of  friendfhip,  entered  the  town  of  Pontoile  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux.  When  they  came  to  fettle  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  fuch 
objecT:ions  v/ere  ftarted  by  the  king  of  Navarre  as  appeared  to  be  infurmounta- 
ble  ;  and  the  regent  aftually  fent  to  inform  him  by  the  count  of  d'Etampes, 
that,  if  he  perfifted  in  refufrng  the  conditions  he  had  propofed,  an  accommoda- 
tion was  impoffible,  and  he  was  ready  to  have  him  conduced  in  fafety  to  the 
place  at  which  he  had  received  him. 

All  hopes  of  a  peace  thus  feemed  to  be  fruflrated,  when  Charles  the  Bad 
fuddenly  changed  his  fentiments,  or  rather  his  language,  for  his  obje*ft  was  ftill 
the  fame,  though  he  found  it  necefTary  to  alter  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  His 
profeilions  were  now  the  very  the  reverfeof  what  they  had  hitherto  been  ;  in- 
stead of  advancing  exorbitant  claims,  he  difplayed  the  moft  perfe*St  diflntereft- 
cdnefs.  He  fent  for  the  council  of  the  regent,  to  whom  he  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  of  terminating  the  calamities  of  the  ftate,  of  becoming  the  friend  of  the 
king  and  his  fon,  and  of  ferving  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power*.  He  pro- 
tefted  that  he  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  a  pecuniary  fatisfadiion,  or  territorial 
grant,  and  only  wifhed  to  obtain  the  reflitution  of  what  lawfully  belonged  to 
him  ;  he  added,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  declare  thefe  fentiments  before  the 
people.  ^ 

The  regent,  agreeably  furprifed  at  this  unexpefted  change,  exclaimed,  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  that  "  if  the  king  of  Navarre  really  thought  as  he  Ipoke,  he 
"  muft  certainly  have  been  infpired  by  heaven."  But  Charles  the  Bad,  more 
dangerous  as  a  friend  than  formidable  as  an  enemy,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  re- 
main long  in  an  error.  That  fame  day,  however,  before  the  people  of  Pontoife, 
aflembled  for  the  purpofe  in  tlie  hall  of  the  caftle,  he  renewed  the  declaration 
he  had  made  to  the  regent's  council  ;  and  farther  promifed  to  evacuate  all  the 
fortreffes  which  either  he  or  his  allies  had  taken  during  the  war.  He  kept  bis 
word  witli  regard  to  fome  ;  fuch  as  Poifly,  Chaumont  en  Vexin,  Joui-la-Ville, 
and  Chanville.  But  this  apparent  candour  had  its  fource  in  a  principle  which  it 
is  necelfaiy  to  develope. 

A  great  part  of  the  troops  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  hitherto  employed 
were  compofed  of  independent  companies  of  Englilh  and  other  maurauders,  who 
ravaged  the  kingdom.  Moft  of  the  leaders  of  thefe  companies,  after  they  had 
flripped  the  provinces,  were  anxious  to  fecure  the  fruits  of  their  depredations 

(■■Chron,  dc  St.  ]5enis,      Cliron.  MS.  du  roi  Jean.  Mem.  de  Litterature.     Hift.  du  Charles  le  Maiivaia, 
Trtfor  des  Chartiesj  rsg.  87,  and  107.    Chambre  des  Comptes,  Mem.  D, 
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in  fome  place  of  fafety.  Several  of  them  even  fold  the  towns  they  had  feized 
without  confulting  the  king.  The  EngUfli,  in  particular,  wifhed  to  return 
with  their  wealth  to  their  native  ifle  ;  and  many  of  them  were  recalled  by  Ed- 
ward, who  was  collecting  forces  for  the  execution  of  a  projeft  he  then  had  in 
contemplation.  "What  then  did  Charles  the  Bad  rifli  by  concluding  a  peace  ? 
He  got  rid  of  a  war  which  began  to  be  onerous,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  through  the  means  of 
his  brother  Philip  of  Navarre,  who  refufed  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  declaring 
that  "  the  king  of  Navarre  muft  be  bewitched  to  accept  an  accommodation  fo 
"  difadvantageous  to  himfelf."  The  truce,  too,  with  England,  was  expired  j 
and,  as  Edward  had  been  extremely  circumfpecH:  in  granting  him  fuccours,  he 
hoped,  by  renewing  the  war  at  a  future  period,  to  be  able  to  obtain  better 
terms  from  that  monarch  ;  while  his  affectation  of  candour  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  eftablifhing  an  intercourfe  with  the  regent,  that  might  facilitate 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  perfidious  fchemes.  Such  were  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  conduft  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  continued  to  infmuate  himfelf 
into  the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  the  regent,  till  the  deteftion  of  a  con- 
{piracy  he  had  formed  compelled  him  once  more  to  throw  off  the  mafic. 

Although  it  had  been  exprefsly  llipulated  by  the  treaty  that  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Melun,  which  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Navarrefe,  fhould  be  fur- 
rendered,  the  place  was  not  evacuated.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  converted 
the  war  into  another  fpecies  of  depredation,  attended  with  lefs  danger,  and 
productive  of  greater  emolument.  All  the  goods  and  merchandife  which  paf^ 
fed  under  the  bridge  of  Melun  to  go  to  Paris,  were  made  fubjecfl  to  enormous 
duties.  A  ton  of  wine  paid  fix  crowns  of  gold;  a  hogfliead  of  corn  two 
crowns,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  proportion.  The  produce  of  thefe  duties,  it 
was  pretended,  was  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops  which  the  king  of 
Navarre  had  ftationed  at  Melun.  At  Mantes  and  Meulan  the  fame  impofition 
was  pracftifed  ;  fo  that,  by  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  king  of 
Navarre  found  means  to  levy  contributions  on  the  capital  without  the  expence 
of  waging  war. 

The  regent,  at  the  folicitation  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  had  private  reafons 
for  wifliing  to  return  to  Paris,  affembled  the  principal  citizens  in  the  chamber 
of  the  parliament*.  After  he  had  read  the  treaty,  he  told  them  that  the  king 
of  Navarre  was  anxious  to  obtain  permiflion  to  return  to  the  capital,  but  that 
he  would  not  grant  it  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants.  John  Def^ 
mares,  an  advocate,  anfwered,  in  the  name  of  the  affembly,  that  the  Parifians 
were  highly  obliged  to  the  regent  for  the  peace  he  had  concluded ;  and  that 
they  would  not  oppofe  the  return  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  provided  he  would 
not  bring  with  him  certain  traitors,  whom  he  named,  and  the  chief  of  whom 

*  Chron.  MS.  du  roi  Jean.    Chron,  de  Saint  Denis.    Mem,  de  Litterature, 
YoL  U.  Fi. 
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was  the  biftop  of  Laon.  The  pruice  replied,  that  the  wifhes  of  the  affembly 
were  perfeftly  conformable  with  his  own  ;  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  refufed 
to  grant  the  pardon  of  thofe  traitors  to  the  prayers  and  remonftranccs  of  the 
Navarrefe  monarcli. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  late  treaty,  hoftilitles  ftill  continued  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  only  difference  was  tliis,  that  a  part  of  the  fame 
troops  carried  on  the  war  under  another  name  ;  Philip  of  Navarre,  was  the 
aftenfible  enemy  in  Normandy,  and  Edward  in  the  other  provinces  ;  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  companies,  fometimes  ferving  one  party,  fometimes  the  other, 
bnt,  in  fasft,  always  fighting  for  themfelves,  completed  the  gratification  of  tlieir 
avidit}'-,  on  the  few  remaining  fpoils  of  the  kingdom. 

Euftace  d'Auberticourt,  one  of  the  leaders  of  banditti,  laid  wafle  the  fine 
province  of  Champagne,  at  the  head  of  feven  hundred  lances.  Animated  by 
love,  his  courage  was  enthufiaftic ;  and,  had  it  been  exerted  to  a  laudable  end, 
might  have  entitled  him  to  a  diflinguifhed  place  in  the  lift  of  heroes.  He  had 
conceived  a  violent  paflion  for  Ifabella  de  Juilliers,  daughter  to  the  count  of 
that  name,  and  widow  to  the  earl  of  Kent.  Tlie  lady,  flattered  by  the  adora- 
tion of  a  warrior,  whofe  achievments  formed  the  theme  of  general  commen- 
dation, returned  his  paffion  with  equal  ardour;  and,  after  bellowing  on  him 
repeated  marks  of  her  favour,  and  exhorting  him  to  continue  in  the  path  of 
glory,  or  rather,  in  the  path  of  plwader,  fhe  gave  liim  her  hand.  The  devafta- 
tions  he  committed  called  for  the  ferious  attention  of  the  regent,  who  could 
find  no  other  means  of  repreffing  them,  than  by  oppofing  to  him  an  adverfary 
of  the  fame  flamp. 

Brocard  de  Feneftrange,  chief  of  the  banditti  of  Lorraine,  was  the  perfon 
he  employed  on  this  occafion,  and  he  promifed  him  a  confiderable  reward  ill 
cafe  he  executed  his  commiffion  with  zeal  and  fuccefs.  Feneftrange  having: 
afTembled  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  was  joined 
by  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  He  car- 
ried by  affault  the  caftle  of  Hans,  which  belonged  to  Auberticourt,  whom  he 
overtook  near  Nogent-upon-Seine.  Feneftrange,  who  was  a  man  of  experience, 
drew  up  his  little  army  in  three  divifions  ;  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
firft,  affifted  by  the  bifhop  of  Troies  ;  John  of  Chalons,  and  the  count  of  Joui 
commanded  the  fecond  ;  and  the  third  was  entrufted  to  the  count  of  Joinville. 
The  combat  was  long  and  bloody ;  but,  Euftace  d'Auberticourt,  having  recei- 
ved a  dangerous  wound  from  a  lance  which  broke  three  of  his  teeth,  fuftained 
a  total  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  Feneftrange. 
But  the  calm  which  this  victory  reftored  to  the  provinces,  proved  of  fhort 
duration.  Feneftrange  had  been  promifed  thirty  thoufand  crowns,  which  it  was 
not  pofTible  to  pay  him.  Difappointed  in  his  expeiftations  of  reward,  he  had 
the  audacity  to  fend  a  defiance  to  the  regent,  and  to  declare  war  againft  him,. 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.    He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  threats^  but 
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foon  proved  himfelf  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  Auberticourt.  He  com- 
menced hoftilities  by  the  reduftion  of  Bar-upon-Seine,  which  he  pillaged  and 
reduced  to  afhes ;  he  then  over-ran  Champagne  with  fire  and  fword  ;  and,  in 
his  deftruftive  progrefs,  difplayed  greater  inhumanity  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cefTors  of  the  fame  defcription.  The  weaknefs  of  the  government  prevented 
the  regent  from  reftraining  thefe  exceffes,  or  puni/hing  their  authors ;  and  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  purchafe  the  forbearance  of  Feneftrange,  by  paying 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  demand. 

Edward  now  thought  the  kingdom  reduced  to  that  fituation  which  would 
juftify  any  attempts  to  profit  by  circumftances  fo  favourable  to  his  ambition. 
Hitherto  he  had  never  openly  explained  himfelf  on  the  conditions  he  meant  to 
impofe.  Since  the  king's  captivity,  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  conclude 
a  treaty* ;  but  Edward  artfully  prolonged  the  negociation,  and  rendered  them 
all  unfuccefsfjl.  The  truce  being  expired,  hoflilities  and  conferences  for  a 
peace  were  renewed  at  the  fame  time.  The  archbifhop  of  Sens,  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  count  of  Tancarville,  the  count  of  Damartin,  and  the  marefchal  d'An- 
dreghen,  who  Were  prifoners  in  England,  had  made  feveral  journies  to  Paris, 
with  the  view  to  promote  an  accomodation,  but  all  to  no  purpofe. 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftandingthe  efforts  of  his  conquerors  to  foften 
his  captivity,  became  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty.  He  flattered  himfelf  that 
he  could  obtain  from  Edward  more  advantageous  terms  if  he  treated  with  him 
in  perfon,  than  if  he  employed  an  agent ;  but  he  was  miftaken  in  this  idea;  the 
matter  was  of  too  great  importance  to  fufFer  any  impulfe  of  generofity  to  filence 
the  diftates  of  policy.  The  king  of  England  profited  by  his  good  fortune  to 
prefcribe  the  moft  rigourous  terms  ;  and  John,  anxious  to  return  to  his  domini- 
ons, confented  to  all  he  propofed.  The  treaty,  flgned  by  the  two  monarchs, 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  fent  to  France  for  the 
regent's  ratification.  That  prince  regarded  the  conditions  as  too  difadvan- 
tageous  to  France  to  be  complied  with  ;  but,  apprehenfive  that  he  might  be 
accufed  of  not  (hewing  fufficient  anxiety  for  the  releafe  of  his  father,  he  would 
not  venture  to  give  a  refufal,  that  might  be  fubjeft  to  mifinterpretation,  with- 
out the  previous  advice  of  the  ftates  general,  who  were  accordingly  fummoned 
to  meet  on  the  occafion. 

The  afTembly  were  unanimous  in  their  advice  to  the  duke  to  rejetTithe  treaty, 
and  to  continue  the  war,  rather  than  make  peace  upon  fuch  terms.  When  the 
regent  heard  this,  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  and,  (landing  on  the  fteps  in  the 
court,  fliewed  himfelf  to  the  Parifians,  while  William  de  Dormans,  the  advo- 
cate-general, read  the  treaty  aloud,  John  agreed  to  cede  to  Edward  the 
duchies  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  Xaintonge,  Aunis,  Tarbes,  thePerigord, 
Quercy,  the  Limoufin,  Bigorre,  Poitou,    Anjou,    Touraine,    the   counties    of 

*  Froiffard,    Chron.  de  St.  Denis.    Chron.  MS,  ^ 
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Boulogne,  Guines,  and  Ponthieu,  Montreul-fur-Mer,  and  Calais,  without  any 
obligation  of  homage  or  fealty,  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  monarch  ;  to  whom 
he  likewife  ceded  the  fovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  engaged  to  pay 
four  million  crowns  of  gold,  for  his  ranfom.  The  people  burft  forth  into  a 
general  murmur  of  indignation  ;  and  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  that  they  would 
never  fubmit  to  fuch  terms,  but  would  continue  the  war  againft  England .^ 
'When  the  regent's  anfwer  was  delivered  to  the  two  kings,  John,  who  did  not 
expeft  a  refufal,  evinced  the  greatefl  difpleafure ;  while  Edward  protefted, 
that,  before  the  winter  was  over,  he  would  enter  France  with  fuch  a  formida- 
ble army,  that  the  regent  would  be  compelled  to  accede  to  any  terms  he  fhould 
chufe  to  impofe  ;  and  that  he  would  not  difarm  till  France  was  totally  fubdued. 
He  immediately  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  putting  his  threats  in  exe- 
cution ;  and,  on  the  twcnty-feventh  of  October,  failed  for  Calais  with  a  fleet 
of  eleven  hundred  fail,  on  board  of  which  wei'e  his  four  eldeft  fons,  all  the 
principal  nobility  of  England,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  November,  the  Englifli  began  their  march  from  Ca- 
lais ;  five  hundred  men  preceded  the  army  in  order  to  clear  the  roads  ;  and 
the  troops  were  attended  with  fix  thoufand  waggons,  which  carried  their  bag- 
gage, provifions,  and  artillery*.  Edward  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide them  with  portable  ovens  and  mills,  as  well  as  with  corn  for  their  nou- 
rifliment ;  for  France  was  now  defolated  by  famine,  aiid  the  continual  depre- 
dations to  which  it  had  been  expofed,  had  deftroyed  all  its  refources.  The  re- 
gent deemed  it  imprudent,  with  the  fmall  force  he  was  mafter  of,  to  truft  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  the  doubtful  event  of  a  battle  ;  he  therefore  contented 
himfelf  with  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of  fuch  towns  as  would  admit  of 
defence,  and  with  fupplying  them  with  ftrong  garrifons  ;  abandoning  the  open 
country  to  the  difcretion  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  king  of  England  was  enabled 
to  purfue  his  march  without  oppofition,  through  the  provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Artois,  till  he  came  to  the  city  of  Pvheims,  where  he  propofed  to  be  inverted 
with  the  royal  diadem  of  France  ;  the  archbifhops  of  Lincoln  and  Durham  at- 
tended him  in  order  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  place,  however,  was  vi- 
goroufly  defended  by  the  archbifliop  of  the  diocefe,  John  de  Craon,  affifled  by 
the  count  of  Porcien  and  his  brother  Hugh,  with  the  lords  of  Bone,  Cannency, 
Dannore  and  Lore. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Rheims,  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
in  the  capital,  which,  had  it  fucceeded,  muft  have  rendered  him  mailer  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  king  of  Navarre,  in  concluding  the  late  treaty,  had  only 
fought  to  fecure  a  free  accefs  to  the  regent,  with  the  view  of  obierving  on 
which  fide  he  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatefl  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  He  lived 
on  the  moft  intimate  terms  with  the  prince  j  who  confulted  him  on  all  occafions, 

*  Spicil,  Cont,  de  Nang.    Froiffard,  Chrou.  MS, 
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though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  conduiH:,  and  fufFered 
none  of  his  motions  to  efcape  liis  notice*.  The  regent  had  recently  returned 
from  an  excurfion  to  Rouen,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  tlie  nuptials  of  Catherine 
of  Bourbon,  fifter  to  his  confort,  with  John  of  Harcourt,  fon  to  that  count  of 
Harcourt  who  had  fufFered  decapitation,  which  were  celebrated  at  Paris.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  who  attended  the  ceremony,  had  procured  a  fafe  condmSl  for 
the  captal  de  Buche,  his  relation,  who  made  ufe  of  it  to  reduce  the  caftle  of  Cler- 
mont, in  Beauvoifis.  Although  it  was  certain  that  this  enterprife  had  been  for- 
med in  concert  with  Charles  the  Bad,  yet  the  regent  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  matter ;  and,  by  continuing  to  treat  him  with  the  fame  marks  of  friend- 
fhip  and  confidence  which  he  had  ever  fliewn  him,  fince  his  refidence  at  Paris, 
he  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  diabolical  plot  he  had  projected  would  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  A  citizen  of  Paris,  named  Martin  Pijdoe,  an  old  friend 
and  accomplice  of  Marcel,  was  at  the  head  of  this  confpiracy.  Though  he  had 
been  included  in  the  general  amncfty,  yet  he  had  ever  retained  a  defire  of 
revenging  the  death  of  the  provoft,  which  he  could  only  hope  to  do  by  exciting 
a  revolution.  With  this  view  he  attempted  to  corrupt  two  other  citizens,  John 
le  Chavenatier,  and  Denis  le  Paumier,  who  immediately  apprifed  the  regent  of 
his  defigns ;  when  they  received  orders  from  that  prince  to  diflemble  their 
refentment,  the  better  to  difcover  the  nature  and  extent  of  Pifdoe's  intrigues. 
The  plan,  which  he  told  Chavenatier  had  been  concerted  with  the  officers  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  was  this ;  men  at  arms,  in  difguife,  were  to  be  privately 
introduced  at  the  different  gates,  and  ftationed  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 
when  a  fufficient  number  had  been  colle(!l:ed  they  were  to  feize  the  regent,  at 
the  Louvre,  maffacre  all  that  oppofed  them,  and  take  pofTeffion  of  the  prin- 
cipal fquares,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  affembling ;  by  this  means, 
the  confpirators  would  have  made  themfelves  maflers  of  the  capital.  The 
execution  of  the  projeiH:  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
regent ;  Martin  Pifdoe  was  apprehended,  and,  being  put  to  the  torture,  dif- 
clofed  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy;  after  which  he  fuffered  the  punifli- 
ment  due  to  his  crime ;  arid  his  body,  divided  into  quarters^  was  expofed  on 
the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city-  Tbe  king  of  Navarre  at  firft  appeared 
wholly  unconcerned,  but,  when  he  found  that  Pifdoe  was  to  be  tortured,  he 
thought  that  Paris  was  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety  for  him  ;  and  the  precipitation 
with  which  he  fled  ferved  to  confirm  his  guilt. 

A.  D.  1360.3  As  foon  as  Charles  the  Bad  reached  Mantes,  he  threw  off  the 
mafic,  declared  war  againfl  the  regent,  and  renewed  hoftilities  by  the  capture 
of  Rouboife,  a  flrong  fortrefs  on  the  Seine.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Rheims,  after  laying  three  months  before  the 

*  Chron,  de  St,  Denis,    Trefor  des  Chartres  reg.  90.  p.  352.  Mem.  de  Litt.  Hift,  du  Charles  le  Mau- 
vais,    Hift,  Generate  de  la  Maifon.  de  France, 
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town.  He  theii'direfted  his  march  nito  Burgundy;  the  ftatcs  of  which  pro- 
vince agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thoufand  moutons  of  gold,  at  four  inllal- 
ments:  in  confideration  of  which  he  granted  them  a  truce  for  three  years. 

Edward,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  left  Burgundy,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  Nivernois,  which,  faving  itfelf  by  a  fimilar  compofition,  he  trans- 
ferred his  ravages  to  Brie  and  the  Gatinois.  After  a  long  and  deftruftive  march, 
he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  on  the  lafi;  day  of  March ;  and,  talking  up  his 
quarters  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  extended  his  army  to  Long-jumeau,  Mont-rouge, 
and  Vaugirard.  He  tried  to  provoke  the  regent  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  fending 
him  a  defiance,  but  could  not  induce  that  prudent  prince  to  change  his  plan  of 
operations.  Paris  was  fafe  from  the  danger  of  an  affault  by  its  numerous  gar- 
rifon,  and  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications,  for  which  it  was  principally  indebted 
to  the  rebel  Marcel ;  and  from  that  of  a  blockade  by  its  well-fupplied  mgazines. 

A  body  of  twelve  hundred  villagers  from  the  vicinity  of  Chatrcs  (now  Ar- 
pajon)  having  taken  refuge  in  a  monaftery,  belonging  to  Saint  Maur-des-FofTes, 
and  converted  the  church  into  a  kind  of  fort,  furrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  fup- 
plied  v/ith  warlike  machines,  were  attacked  by  the  Engliih.  The  captain  of 
tliis  band  finding  himielf  expofed  to  danger,  retired,  with  a  few  regulars  that 
he  had  with  him,  to  a  tower  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  church,  leaving  the  pea- 
fants  to  fuftain  the  afTaults  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  laft,  unable  to  defend  them- 
felves,  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy,  and  determined  to  furrender  ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  the  favage  fet  fire  to  the  church,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  all 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  He  was  foon,  however,  punifhed  for  his  cruelty  ;  for, 
the  fire  reaching  the  tower,  he  experienced  a  fimilar  fate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thoury,  a  place  of  fome  importance,  between  Etampes 
and  Orleans,  deftroyed  their  habitations  and  carried  all  they  pofTefled  into 
wooden  barracks  which  they  had  conftrufted  round  a  ftrbng  caftle,  that  was 
fi^tuated  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  "When  the  enemy  approached,  they  per- 
ceived that  one  houfe  had,  by  chance,  been  left  Handing;  to  this  they  fet  fire, 
and  the  wind  blowing  ftrong  towards  the  barracks,  the  flames  were  carried  to 
the  roofs,  and  fpread  with  fuch  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  not  a  foul  had  time 
to  efcape.  The  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  heard  by  the  Eng- 
lifli,  who  were  unable  to  afford  them  the  fmalleft  affiftance;  they  all  perifhed, 
and  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  afhes.  Montlliery  and  Long-jumeau  were 
likewife  burned;  and  the  conflagration  was  feen  from  the  ramparts  of  Paris. 

The  impoffibility  of  procuring  fubfiflence  for  fuch  a  numerous  army,  in  a 
country  already  wafted  by  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  and  left  empty  alfo 
by  the  precautions  of  the  regent,  compelled  Edward  to  remove  his  quarters; 
and  he  led  his  troops  into  the  provinces  of  Maine,  Beaufle,  and  the  Chartraine, 
which  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  their  devaftations.  After  refrefliing  his 
army,  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Brittany,  and  to  renew  the  fiege  of 
Paris  early  in  the  fpring.    But,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinpus 
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manner,  the  negociations  for  a  peace  ftill  continued;  though  the  feverity  of  the 
terms  Edward  wiflied  to  impofe  feemed  to  deftroy  all  hopes  of  accommodation. 
Still  the  rage  of  neither  party  began  to  abate;  France  was  reduced  to  the  iaft 
extremity,  and  the  Englifli  themlelves,  fatigued  with  a  toilfome  march  through 
provinces  rendered  flerile  by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  their  ftrength  farther 
impaired  by  the  hardfhips  of  a  winter  campaign,  were  anxious  to  obtain  an 
interval  of  repofe.  Edward,  too,  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  immenfe  army 
had  procured  him  no  other  advantage,  than  that  of  ipreading  defolation  around 
him  ;  while  not  a  fingle  place  of  importance  had  acknowledged  his  power. 
Thefe  refieftions  muft  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  incline  him  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pope's  legates,  and  the  remonflrances 
of  the  duke  of  Lancafter. 

The  duke  infifted,  that,  notwithftanding  his  paft  fuccefles,  which  iriuft  have 
greatly  exceeded  his  hopes  and  expedlation,  he  was  now  no  nearer  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  objed: — if  the  acquifition  of  the  French  crown  was  his  objeft — 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  or  rather  he  was  placed  at  a  gixater 
diftance  from  it  by  thofe  very  viftories  and  advantages,  which  feemed  to  lead 
to  it.  ,  That  the  claim  of  fucceffion  had  not,  from  the  firft,  procured  him  one 
partifan  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  continuance  of  thefe  deftrui^ive  hoftilities 
had  united  every  Frenchman  in  the  moft  implacable  animofity  againft  him. 
That  though  inteftine  faftion  had  debilitated  the  government  of  France,  it  was 
abating  every  moment ;  and  no  party,  even  during  the  greateft  heat  of  the 
eonteft,  when  fubjeftion  under  a  foreign  enemy  ufually  appears  preferable  to 
the  dominion  of  fellow-citizens,  had  ever  adopted  the  pretenfions  of  the  king 
of  England.  That  the  king  of  Navarre  himlelf,  the  cnly  ally  of  the  Englifli, 
inftead  of  being  a  cordial  friend,  was  Edward's  moft  dangerous  rival,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  partifans,  poflefled  a  much  preferable  title  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Tliat  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  however  it  might  enrich  the  En- 
glifh  foldiers,  was  ruinous  to  the  king  himfelf,  who  bore  all  the  charges  of  the 
armament,  without  receiving  any  folid  or  durable  advantage  from  it.  That  if 
the  prefent  dilbrders  of  France  continued,  that  kingdom  would  foon  be  redu- 
ced to  fuch  a  ftate  of  defolation  that  it  would  afford  no  fpoils  to  its  ravagers ; 
if  it  could  eftablifli  a  more  fteady  government,  it  might,  from  the  chance  of 
war  in  its  favour,  and,  by  its  fuperior  force  and  advantages,  be  able  to  repel 
the  prefent  viiHrors.  That  the  regent,  even  during  his  greatefl  diftrelFes,  had 
yet  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  as  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from 
acquiring  a  fingle  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  were  better  for  the  king 
to  accept  by  a  peace  what  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  acquire  by  hoflility,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  had  by  no  means  been  adequate  to  the  expences  ;  and  that 
Edward,  having  obtained  fo  much  glory  by  his  arms,  the  praife  of  moderation 
was  the  only  honour  to  which  he  could  now  afpire,  an  honour  lb  much  the 
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greater,  as  it  was  durable,  was  united  with  prudence,  and  might  be  attended 
with  the  moft  folid  advantages*. 

Thefe  remonflrances,  the  wifdom  of  which  is  manifqft,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Edward  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  far- 
ther dilpofed  to  peace,  by  an  accident  which  happened  during  his  march.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  two  leagues  from  Chartres,  his  army  was  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  Itorm  of  hail,  the  ftones  of  which  was  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize  as  to 
kill  fix  thoufand  horfes  and  one  thoufand  ment.  The  king,  frightened  at  the 
horrors  of  the  furrounding  fcene,  threw  himfelf  proftrate  on  the  ground  ;  and, 
extending  his  arms  towards  the  church  of  Chartres,  made  a  folemn  vow  no  lon- 
ger to  rejeft  the  offer  of  peace,  if  he  could  obtain  it  on  reafonable  terms.  Vol- 
taire, alluding  to  this  circumflance,  archly  obferyes,  that  "  feldom  have  the 
"  will  of  fovereigns,  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  been  decided  by  a  fhower  of 
"  rain.t"  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Bretigny— a  fmall  town 
fituated  about  a  league  from  Chartres — on  the  eighth  of  May,  1 360.  By  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  (forty  in  number)  it  was  ftipulated  that,  exclufive  of  the 
abfolute  fovereignty  of  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  the  following  territories  fhould 
be  ceded  to  Edward— the  county  of  Poiiftiers  ;  the  fief  of  Thouars  ;  the  pro- 
vinces of  Poidlou,  Xaintonge,  Agenois,  and  Perigord  ;  the  Limoufin,  Quercy, 
Bigorre,  Gavre,  Angoumois,  and  Rouergue  ;  Calais,  Guines,  and  Montreuil  ; 
with  the  lordflaips  of  Merch,  Sangate,  Coulogne,  Homes,  "Wall,  and  Oye.  The 
ful  fovereignty  of  all  thefe  provinces  and  territories  was  to  be  vefted  in  the 
crown  of  England;  and  France  agreed  to  renounce,  all  title  to  feudal  jurifdic- 
tion,  homage,  or  appeal  from  them.  It  was  farther  fettled,  by  the  fourteenth 
article,  that  the  king  of  France  fhould  pay  Edward  three  millions  of  crowns  of 
gold  for  his  ranfom  (equal  to  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent 
money ;)  the  firft  fix  hundred  thoufand  to  be  paid  within  four  months  from  the 
arrival  of  John  on  the  continent  ;  and  four  hundred  thoufand  per  annum,  till 
the  whole  fum  was  difcharged.     By  the  fifteenth  article,  John  was  to  have  his 

*  Froiffard,  l.i.  c.  zii.  +  Id.  ib. 

J  Effai  fur  L'HiJioirc  Qtnerale,  t.  ii.  p.  132.  This  is  one  of  thofe  frivolous  remarks  with  which  even 
the  ferious  works  of  this  writer  abound.  The  influence  of  fortuitous  calamities  on  the  human  mind,  in  the 
produftion  of  important  events,  may  form  a  fubjefl  of  ridicule  to  l\\t  philofopher  in  his  ftudy,  who,  exulting 
in  the  ftrength  of  man's  faculties,  is  anxious  to  trace,  each  effeft  to  an  adaquate  caufe.  But,  if  we  refleft 
that  the  impreffions  of  terror  are  ftrong  and  durable,  and  that  the  mind  of  Edward,  at  this  junfture,  pre- 
pared as  it  was  by  previous  fcenes  of  defolation  and  carnage,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  was  peculiarly 
open  to  their  reception,  we  fliall  not  incline  to  accufe  "f  credulity  thofe  ancient  h'iftorians  who  aflignthe 
tempeft  as  the  caufc  of  this  fudden  accommodation.  The  inconfiftency  of  Voltaire,  too,  is  here  forcibly 
ftriking,  fince  any  one  converfant  in  his  works  may  recur  to  various  paflages,  in  which  he  afcribes  the  mod 
important  cfFcas  to  caufes  the  moft  trifling  ;  in  his  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  (chap,  22, 
p.  24.3)  he  afcribes  the  peace  with  England  (in  1712)  to  the  caprice  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough.  On 
•which  occafion,  he  fays,  "  un  petit  caufe  produit  des  tres  grands  changemens."  And  again,  fpeaking  of 
the  circumftance  which  induced  marefchal  Villars  to  attack  prince  Eugene  at  Denain,  (ibib.  p.  253)  he 
remarks,  that  it  ferves  to  prove,  "  par  quelles  fecrcts  et  faibles  reflTorts  les  grandes  affaires  de  ce  mondc  font 
<:'  Jouvtnt  dirigecs." 
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liberty  after  the  firft  payment,  and  the  reftitution  of  Rochelle  and  the  county 
ofGumes,  on  delivering,  as  lioftages  to  Edward,  his  Ton  Philip;  the  counts 
of  Eu,  Longiieville,  Poftthieu,  Tankerville,  Joigny,  Sancerre,  Dammartin, 
Ventadour,  Sallebruch,  Ancsurs,  and  Vendome,  with  the  lords  of  Craon, 
Derval,  Odenham,  and  Aubigny  ;  who  had  all  been  made  prifoners  at  the  bat- 
tle of  PoicTiiers  ; — likewife  his  two  ions,  Lewis,  count  of  Anjou,  and  John, 
cormt  of  Poi(ftiers ;  his  brother,  Philip  duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ; 
the  counts  of  Blois,  or  of  Alencon,  or  their  brothers  ;  the  counts  of  Saint  Paul, 
Harcourt,  Portien,  Valentinois,  Brenne,  Vaudemont,  and  Forez;  the  vifcount 
of  Beaumont ;  the  lords  of  Coucy,  Fiennes,  Preaux,  Saint  Venant  and  Garen- 
cieres  ;  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  ;  with  the  lords  of  Hangueft,  Montmorency, 
Craon,  Harcourt,  and  Ligny.  Befides  thefe  noblemen,  it  was  agreed,  by  the 
eighteenth  article,  that  John,  three  months  after  he  had  recovered  his  libert}, 
fliould  deliver,  as  hoftages,  forty-two  citizens,  that  is,  four  citizens  of  Paris, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  following  towns — Rouen,  Saint  Omer,'Arras,  Amiens, 
Beauvais,  Lille,  Douay,  Tournay,  Rheims,  Chalons,  Troyes,  Chartres,  Tou- 
loufe,  Lyons,  Orleans^  Compiegne,  Caen,  Tours,  and  the  Bourges.  In  return 
for  thefe  important  conceffions,  Edward  agreed  to  refign  his  claim  to  the  French 
crown,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine  and  Anjou,  which 
had  been  poffefTed  by  his  anceftors,  as  well  as  to  the  fovereignty  of  Brittany- 
By  the  thirty-fecond  article,  John  renounced  his  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and 
Edward  diffolvedhis  confederacy  with  the  Flemings.  By  the  twenty-firft  it  was 
fhipulated,  that  the  difputes  relative  to  the  fucceffion  of  Brittany,  between  the 
houfes  of  Blois  and  Mountfort,  ftiould  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  arbiters,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  kings  ;  but,  fliould  every  attempt  to  promote  an  amicable 
termination  of  them  fail,  either  party  was  left  at  liberty  to  eftablifh  his  claims 
as  he  could,  and  his  friends  were  allowed  to  aflift  him*.  By  the  twelfth  article 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  fettled,  that  the  two  kings  fliould  agree  between  themfelves 
on  the  time  and  place  for  making  their  reciprocal  renunciations. 

Six  Englifli  knights,  deputed  by  Edward  and  the  prince  ofWales,  repaired 
to  Paris  the  day  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treatyt,  to  procure  the  regent's  ra- 
tification of  it.  That  prince  fent  for  the  provofl  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Paris,  in  wliofe  prefencehe  ordered  all  the  articles  of  peace 
to  be  read  by  John  Defmares  ;  after  which  William  de  Melun,  archbifhop  of 
Sens,  celebrated  mafs,  in  the  hotel  de  Sens,  where  the  regent  refided.  During 
the  celebration,  the  prince  left  his  oratory  ;  and,  walking  up  to  the  altar,  placed 
one  hand  on  the  milTal,  and  the  other  on  the  holy  facrament,  and  fwore,  inpre- 
fence  of  the  Englifli  knights,  to  obferve,  inviolably,  all  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath,  an  officer  opened  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  duke's  apartment,  and  announced  the  news  of  the  peace  to  thepeo- 

*  Rymer,  vol,  vi.  p.  178.  Froiflard,  I.  i.  c.  212.        tChron,  MS,  du  roi  Jean, 
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pie,  who  were  aflembled  in  the  court-yard.     The  regent  then  went  to  the  ca- 
thedral to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity. 

The  prince  of  Wales  took  a  fimilar  oath,  in  the  cathedral  at  Louvres,  in  pre- 
fence  of  fix  deputies  from  the  regent.  After  the  treaty  had  received  this  con- 
firmation, Edward  and  his  fon  returned  to  England.  On  the  eighth  of  July 
the  king  of  France  was  brought  over  to  Calais,  whither  Edward,  alfo,  foon  af- 
ter repaired  ;  and  there  both  princes  folemnly  ratified  the  treaty,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  Oftober.  Next  day,  John  fet  out  for  Boulogne,  and  Edward  ac- 
companied him  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Calais,  where  they  parted  with 
the  mod  coixlial  profeflions  of  mutual  amity  and  efteem.  The  regent  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  begun  to  levy  the  fubfidies  which  had  been  granted  for  paying  the 
king's  ranfom.  The  city  of  Paris  fupplied  eight  thoufand  fiorins  of  gold  for  its 
part  of  the  firft  payment,  and  opened  a  loan  for  one  hundred  thoufand  nobles, 
which  was  filled  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  opulent  citizens. 

The  fame  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was  confirmed  at  Calais,  an 
accommodation  was  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  Edward,  with  tlie 
king  of  Navarre,  in  confequence  of  which  John  granted  a  general  amnefty,  as 
well  to  Charles  the  Bad,  as  to  all  his  adlierents.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  naming  three  hundred  of  his  partifans,  to  whom  particu- 
lar letters  of  grace  were  to  be  accorded  by  the  French  chancery,  including  a 
pardon  for  every  fpecies  of  crime*.  Tlie  firft  on  his  lift  was  Robert  le  Coq,, 
bifhop  of  Laon,  a  prelate  who  merited  tire  fevereft  punifnment  which  tlie  offen- 
ded laws  of  Ms  country  could  inflifl; ;  thovigh  John  had  confented  topardon  him, 
he  very  properly  infifted  that  his  kingdom  ftiould  no  longer  be  fubject  to  th& 
intrigues  of  fuch  a  turbulent  prieft;  Le  Coq,  tlierefore,  retired  into  Spain, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Calahorra.  Charles  the  Bad  enga- 
ged to  fwear  fealty  to  the  king,  on  condition  of  receiving  twelve  perfons  of 
different  diftimStion,  as  hoftages  for  his  fafety..  The  places  occupied  by  the 
Englifh,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  were  to  be  reftored,  and,  if 
any  one  ftiould  wage  war  againft  that  monarch,  John  promifed  to  obferve  a. 
a  ftriiTt  neutrality.  All  the  articles,  agreed  upon  by  the  duke  of  Normandy 
and  queen  Blanche,  were  confirmed  by  the  prefent  treaty,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  oaths  of  Edward  and  John,  in  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
bifhop  of  Terouane,  the  count  of  Tancarville,  and  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  French  monarch,  and  of  Philip  of  Navarre,  the  bifhop  of  Avranches, 
the  captal  de  Buche,  and  the  lord  of  Pecquigny,  who  attended  on  the  part  of 
Charles  the  Bad. 

After  a  captivity  of  four  years,  John  once  more  entered  his  capital,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December.     On  this  occafion,   the  Parifians  feemed  to  have  for- 

•  A(Ss  MS.  concernant  Ic  Traite  de  Bretigny,  a  la  Biblotliique  du  roi.  Rymer.  Mem  de  Litt.  pour 
icrvir  a  I'llift.  tie  Charles  Ic  Mauvais,  par  M.  Sccouffe,  Trefor  dcs  Chartres,Jay.  iv,  de  JMavana,  CliajB- 
bre  dcs  Coinptea  Mem,  D, 
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gotten  their  pafl:  misfortunes  ;  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign  erafed  them  front 
their  memory.  Tlie  ftreets  and  fquares,  tlirough  which  he  pafTed,  v/cre  himg 
with  tapeftry,  while  the  people  were  regaled  with  wine  that  flowed  from  nu- 
merous fountains.  Before  he  re-affumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  confir- 
med all  the  adts  of  fovereignty  performed  by  the  regent  during  his  abfencefrorrt 
the  kingdom*.  This  confirmation,  which  was  then  deemed  in difpenfably  neceC- 
fary,  fliews  the  material  difference  there  was  between  a  regency  adminiftered 
during  the  abfence  or  illnefs  of  the  fovereign  and  that  which  takes  place  during 
a  minority.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  ratification  of  the  prince,  when  he  comes  of 
age,  is  not  deemed  neceffary  ;  becaufe,  being  called  to  the  government  of  the 
flate  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  thofe  fame  laws  are  fuppofed  to  confirm  every 
aft  of  power  which  he  performs  in  confequence  of  the  authority  delegated  to 
him . 

The  mifery  to  which  the  people  were  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  inteftine 
eommotions,  rendered  the  execution  of  the  articles  of  peace  extremely  burden- 
fome ;  it  was  fcarcely  pofllble  to  procure  money  for  the  payment  of  the  king's 
ranfom.  The  pope  had  granted  two  tenths  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  ;  mofi:, 
of  the  large  towns  had  taxed  themfelves  ;  many  of  the  adminiftrators  of  the  fi- 
nances had  been  feized  and  imprifoned  with  a  view  to  extort  money  from  them  ; 
and,  in  fliort,  neceffity  had  impelled  the  adoption  of  almoft  every  expedient 
that  could  be  thought  of.  The  adulteration  of  the  coin  was  the  only  refource 
left  unemployed  at  thisjunfture,  when  it  would  have  been  more  excufable  than 
at  any  other  period.  It  will,  doubtlefs,  appear  ftrange,  that,  fo  far  fi-om  having 
recourfetpthis  expedient,  a  new  coinage  was  iffued,  in  weight  and  purity  fupe- 
rior  to  the  lailt  ;  but  the  tenths  and  other  imports  were  to  be  paid  with  this  mo- 
ney ;  and  the  king  of  England  would  probably  have  refufed  it  for  the  ranfom, 
had  it  been  reduced  below  the  proper  ftandard. 

The  Jews  thought  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  procure  their  recal. 
Exiled  and  profci-ibed  in  the  preceding  reigns,  and  even  labouring  imder  a 
fimilar  difgrace  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  monarcht,  their  refidence  in 
the  kingdom  had  rather  been  connived  at  than  tolerated.  During  the  king's 
captivity  they  had  made  feveral  propofals  to  the  regent,  who  evinced  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  grant  them  a  favour  which  they  offered  to  purchafe  at  a  very  high  price. 
Soon  after  his  releafe,  John  publiflied  a  declaration,  by  which  he  permitted  them 
to  return,  and  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years§.  Letters  were  an- 
nexed to  the  declaration,  committing  the  care  and  confervation  of  their  privi- 
leges to  the  count  d'Etampes,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  of  the  branch  of  Evreux. 
Befides  the  fum  which  this  perfecuted  people — who,  though  generally  confider- 
ed  as  outcalb  of  fociety,  exert  their  induifry  with  fuccefs  in  the  acquifition  of 

*  Du  Tillet,  Recueil  des  rois  de  France,  Annot.  Regift.  du  Parlem.  Cote.  A.  fol.  ji.  C.  des  Cham, 
Jbleni'  de  fol.  14.     Ordonnances  des  rois  de  France. 

+  Chron.  MS.  du  roi  Jean,  J  Recueil  des  Ordonnances.  §  Trefor  des  Char.  reg.  8g, 
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wealth — ■advanced  for  the  permifllon  to  return,  every  mafter  of  a  family  paid 
twelve  Florentine  florins  of  gold  on  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  and  fix  flo- 
rins yearly  for  the  liberty  of  refiding  there  ;  and  a  general  poll-tax  was  alio  le- 
vied on  them  of  one  florin  per  head.  The  king,  thinking  it  necefl'ary  to  put 
fome  check  on  their  avarice,  and  to  moderate  the  exorbitant  interefl  whicl' they 
exa<5led  from  his  fubjedls,  they  were  forbidden,  in  future,  to  take  more  than 
four  deniers  per  livre,  per  week  ;  fuch  flagrant  ufury  (by  which  the  interefl 
would,  in  fourteen  months,  amount  to  as  much  as  the  principal)  authorifed  by 
an  edidl  from  the  throne,  affords  a  fti^ong  proof  of  the  wretched  ftate  to  which  the 
kingdom  was,  at  this  period,   reduced. 

Six  times  had  the  Jews  been  baniflied  the  kingdom ;  and,  under  Charles  the 
Sixth,  a  feventhfentenee  of  bailifliment  was  iffued  againfl  them  ;  they  ftill,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  privately  tolerated,  though  fubje(fl:  to  inceflant  perfecu- 
tions,  till  the  year  1 6 15,  when  they  were  finally  and  abfolutely  profcribed  by  Lew- 
is the  Thirteenth.  The  Jews  of  Metz^were  alone  excepted  from  the  general 
pi'ofcription.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  people 
were  moft  ufeful  or  inofl  dangerous  to  the  nation.  Their  ufurious  exa<fi:ions 
were,  in  fome  meafure,  counterbalanced  by  their  fliill  in  the  management  of 
commerical  affairs.  The  French,  at  this  time,  wholly  neglefted  trade,  and  eve- 
ry occupation  which  called  for  exertions  of  induftry  ;  while  they  encouraged  a 
tafte  for  awkward  luxury,  and  unrefined  diffipation.  The  Jews  enabled  them  to 
gratify  this  tafte  by  fupplying  them  with  money  ;  and,  by  thus  admipiftering  to 
their  pafllons,  accelerated  their  ruin.  Every  thing  relating  to  the  finances  was 
imperfe<5tly  underftood  in  France,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  fliilful  calculators,  and  could,  in  an  inftant,  perceive  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  any  propofal  to  purchafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  to  ac- 
quire great  and  rapid  fortunes.  They  were  the  only  bankers  and  money-lenders 
in  the  kingdom,  till  the  Lombards  came  to  partake  with  them  thofe  lucrative 
profeflions.  But  as  trade  encreafed  this  defcription  of  perfons  encreafed  in 
proportion,  and  every  country  in  Europe  now  abounds  with  native  ufurers, 
equally  rapacious  and  more  dangerous  than  the  unfortunate  Jews. 

The  king,  immediately  after  his  return,  began  to  take  proper  meafures  for 
fulfilling  the  obligations  he  had  recently  contraded.  His  minifters,  whofe  fen- 
timents  of  honour  were  lefs  refined  than  his  own,  ftrenuoufly  urged  him  to  elude 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  fo  difadvantageous  to  France.  But  John  replied — 
"  that  though  honour  and  good  faith  were  banifhed  from  every  other  place, 
"  they  ought  always  to  find  an  afylum  in  the  bofom  of  princes ;"  a  fentiment 
which  fhowed  him  worthy  his  elevated  ftation,  and  which  ought  to  be  engraven 
in  indelible  charafters,  on  every  throne  !  Many  of  the  French  governors,  how- 
ever, ftill  refufed,  in  oppofition  to  the  orders  of  their  fovereign,  to  evacuate 
the  places  enti'ufted  to  their  command.  The  affetTtion  of  the  people  for  their 
king,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  now  burfl  forth  with  renovated  vigour  j 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  ceded  bj'-  the  late  treaty,  and  particularly  the 
heads  of  many  ilkiilrious  families,  long  refafed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Englifli  monarch  ;  and  the  moft  urgent  felicitations  and  remonftrances  of 
John  were  neceffary  to  perfuade  them  to  facrifice  their  private  inclinations  to  the 
public  tranquillity. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  John  bellowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  on  Ifabella 
on  John  Galeas  Vifconti,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  the  princefs  received  as  a 
dower  the  county  of  Sommieres  in  Languedoc,  with  an  annuity  of  three  thou- 
fand  livres*  ;  the  former  was  afterwards  exchanged  by  Galeas  for  the  county  of 
Vertus,  this  is  all  we  know,  from  authentic  records,  of  the  circumftances  of 
this  marriage,  which  feveral  hiftorians  have  neverthelefs  prefumed  to  afcribe  to 
motives  of  avarice  in  the  king,  who  bartered,  they  fay,  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter for  a  fum  of  money,  which  he  wanted  to  difcharge  a  part  of  his  ranfom. 
But  afTertions  of  this  nature,  unfupported  by  proof,  muft  be  rejefted  as  calum- 
nies, and  the  whole  tenor  of  John's  conducT:  ferves  to  exculpate  him  from  an 
imputation  of  fo  hienous  a  nature. 

A.  D.  1 361 .]  But,  while  the  king  was  careful  to  fulfil  to  the  utmoft  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  is  accufed,  by  the  French  hiftorians,  of  ne- 
glefting  to  enforce  the  pofitive  orders  he  had  given  to  his  governors,  to  reftore 
the  places  of  which  they  were  in  polfeffiont ;  the  ceffion  of  which,  they  aver, 
John  was  compelled  to  purchafe,  at  the  expenfe  of  two  millions  of  livers.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  at  length  obtained  them.  The  kingdom,  however,  far  from 
having  recovered  that  tranquillity  which  it  was  expected  the  treaty  would  pro- 
duce, was  now  expofed  to  more  ferious  calamities  than  during  the  war  with 
England.  The  many  military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the  ftandard  of 
Edward,  being  difperfed  in  the  feveral  provinces,  and  pofTelTed  of  ftrong  holds, 
refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinquifh  a  courfd  of  life,  to  which  they 
were  now  accuftomed,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  gain  a  fubfiftencet.  They 
aflbciated  themfelves  with  the  banditti,  who  were  already  enured  to  the  habits 
of  rapine  and  violence;  and  who,  as  we  before  have  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
aflumed  the  name  of  the  conipanies  and  compaftionsy  and  became  a  terror  to  all 
the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Thefe  new  enemies  firfl  entered  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  where  they  were 
guilty  of  the  moft  cruel  excelTes.  They  feized  the  caftle  of  Genville,  which 
they  gave  up,  on  receiving  a  hundred  thoufand  livers,  after  they  had  ravaged  v 
the  environs  of  Verdun,  Toul,  and  Langres,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
inhabitants.  Befancon,  Dijon,  and  Beaune,  experienced  a  fimilar  treatment; 
and  their  numbers  having  increaied  to  fixteen  thoufand,   they   refolved  to 

*  Trefordes  Chartres.     +  Du  Tillet.     J  We  purpofely  forbear  to  notice  the  other  accufations  preferred 
sgainft  Edward    by  Villaret  and  his  predecefTors,  with  regard  to  the  nonaccom(.!illinieni  of  the    oblicra'- 
tions  he  had  contrafted  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  :  gs  we  ihall  have  occafion,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
W  ife  to  cater  into  a  full  difcuffion  thereof. 
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attempt  fome  enfcerprife  of  importance.  The  j-iches  of  the  holy  fee  induced, 
them  to  bend  theii-  courfe  towards  the  city  of  Avignon;  direfting  their  march 
through  the  Maconnois  and  the  Comtat.  Thefe  provinces,  being  expofed  to  the 
moft  dreadful  depredations,  addreffed  their  complaints  to  the  king's  council ; 
and  France  Avas  threatened  with  a  general  defolation,  unlefs  the  progrefs  of  this 
banditti  was  fpeedily  checked. 

But  the  difficulty  of  finding  money  and  troops  threw  the  government  into  the 
utmoft  confternation.  On  tiiis  emergency  the  kingiiad  recourfeto  James  of  Bur- 
bon,  who  was  employetl  in  furrendering  to  lord  Chandos,  whom  Edward  had 
appointed  his  lieutenant,  the  different  places  that  were  to  be  reilorcd  to  Eng- 
land. This  nobleman  was  highly  efteemed  hj  his  countrymen  for  the  many 
amiable  qualities  he  poffeffed ;  fo  that  he  had  no  fooner  fignified  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  the  king,  than  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Followed  by  this  chofen  band  he  marched 
through  the  Lyonnois  to  the  province  of  Foreft,  the  count  of  which,  who  was 
recently  dead,  had  married  his  fifter,  Being  joined  by  his  nephews,  and  his 
army  daily  increafing,  he  haftened  foward  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  employed  in  ravaging  the  environs  of  Chalons-upon-Saone.  The  compa- 
nies being  apprifed  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  called  a  council  to  decide 
on  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  them ;  and,  having  counted  their  troops,  which 
were  found  to  amount  to  fixteen  thoufand  men,  they  determined  to  riJk  an 
aftion.  "  If  fortune  favours  us,"  faid  they,  "  we  (hall  all  be  enriched  for  a  long 
"  time,  not  only  from  the  prifoners  we  fnall  take  in  the  a(!Mon,  but  from  the 
"  terror  we  Ihall  infpire,  Which  will  prevent  any  farther  oppofition  j' — if  we 
''  are  beaten,  we  know  the  worft." 

As  foon  as  they  had  taken  this  refoliition,  they  advanced  to  meet  the  French 
army.  Q^uitting  the  Maconnois,  and  traverfing  a  part  of  the  provihces  of  Forefl 
and  the  Beaujolois*,  which  they  laid  wafte ;  they  reduced  the  caflle  of  Brig- 
nais,  in  the  Lyonnois,  fituated  on  the  fmall  riv^er  of  that  name,  about  three 
leagues  from  the  Rhone.  When  James  of  Burbon  heard  they  were  fo  near 
him,  he  collefted  his  troops,  and  offered  them  battle.  Thefe  companies^  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  veteran  foldiers,  and  experienced  leaders,  had  taken  pofl:  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  though  ftrongly  fortified  by  nature,  they  had  tjirown 
up  fbme  entrenchments  that  confiderably  encreafed  the  difficulty  of -approach- 
ing it.  They  had  alfo  recourfe  to  a  flratagem,  by  concealing  their  beft- 
appointed  troops  behind  the  hill,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  form  any  juft 
eftimation  of  their  ftrength.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  defired  effeft  ;  the  officers 
who  were  fent  to  reconnoitre,  brought  word  to  James  of  Bourbon,  that  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  fix  thoufand  men,  all  badly  armed.  In  confe- 
cmence  of  this  falfe  report  it  was  refolved  to  force  their  intrenchments  j  thq 

f  Froiflard,  Chron.  MS, 
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attack  was  conduced  with  ipirit,  but  the  French  had  no  fooner  furmounted  the 
difficulties  tliat  prelented  themlelves  at  the  foot  of  the  liill,  than  the  troops  that 
were  concealed  behind  it  ruflied  forward,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  threw  them  into 
confufion;  the  viftory  was  complete;  moft  of  the  noblemen,  in  the  French 
army  were  either  killed,  taken  or  wounded ;  among  the  laft  was  James  of 
Bourbon,  who  died  of  his  wounds,  three  days  after  the  aiftion  ;  his  fon,  Peter 
of  Bourbon,  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  and  his  nephew,  the  young  count  of 
Foreft,  aifo  loft  his  life.  Regnaut  de  Forez,  paternal  uncle  to  the  count;  the 
count  of  Ufez,  Robert  de  Beaujeu,  and  Lewis  de  Chalons,  were  made  pri- 
foners.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Brignais,  the  lofs  of  which  was 
more  fenfibly  felt  at  this  calamitous  period,  than  it  would  have  been  at  any 
other  time. 

After  the  viftoiy,  the  companies  continued  to  pillage,  and  ranfome  the  pro. 
vinces  of  Lyons,  Foreft,  and  Eeaujolois.  One  part  of  them,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Seguin  de  Badefol,  a  gentleman  of  Navarre,  took  poflellicn  of  the 
fortrefs  of  Ence,  about  a  league  from  Lyons ;  while  the  reft,  having  appointed 
a  leader,  who-  ftiled  himfelf  the  friend  of  Cod^  and  the  enemy  of  the  whole 
nvorld^  renewed  their  firft  defign  of  paying  a  viilt  to  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
They  took  by  furprife  the  town  of  Pont-Saint-Efprit,  which  they  pillaged, 
after  mafTacring  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  comm-itting  the  moft 
dreadful  diforders.  From  this  place  they  carried  then-  incurfions  to  the  gates 
of  Avignon,  "laying  wafte  all  the  intermediate  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Brignais  was  received  in  France,  a  numerous 
T3and  of  adventurers,  of  different  nations,  the  refufe  of  Edward's  army,  evacu- 
ated the  towns  they  had  hitherto  refufed  to  furrender,  and  haftened  to  join  the 
companies i  The  reduftion  of  x\vignon,  and  the  pillage  of  the  whole -country 
of  Provence,  were  the  objefts  they  had  in  view.  Thefe  banditti,  ftimulated 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  familiarifed  with  every  fpecies  of  crime,  commit- 
ted the  moft  horrid  diforders.  They  raviflied  the  women,  whether  young  or 
old,  without  diftinction  of  age  or  condition,  while  they  mafTacred  the  men  and 
children ;— their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Houfes  and  churches  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  fuch  of  their  contents  as  could  not  be  carried  away, 
were  configned  to  the  flames.  An  emulation  in  vice  prevailed  among  them  3 
and  the  moft  cruel  and  moft  impious  were  holden  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 

The  pope  and  liis  court  were  thrown  in  the  greateft  confternation  ;  in  vaia 
had  his  holinefs  recourfe '  to  his  fpiritual  arms  ;  the  thunders  of  the  church 
were  of  little  avail  with  men  who  had  fet  all  kind  of  religion  at  defiance.  A 
erufade  was  preached,  and  abfolution  promifed  by  the  pope  to  all  who  would 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence.  The  cardinal  of  Ofbia  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
crufaders,  and  Carpentras  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  where 
luch  as  wifhed  to  fave  their  fouls,  by  obtaining  a  general  remiffion  of  their  fms, 
repaii'cd  to  enlift  under  the  bannei's  of  the  holy  fee.    But  the  zeal  of  new  era- 
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faders  Ipeedily  abated  when  they  found  that  the  cardinal  could  only  pay  them 
with  indulgences  :  moft  of  tliem  returned  home,  fome  went  into  Lombardy, 
and  not  a  few  joined  the  co?npanies. 

Innocent  and  tlie  prelates  of  his  court  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  avert  the  florin 
that  threatened  them,  when  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  offered,  for  the  payment 
of  a  confidcrable  fum,  to  draw  off  the  objefts  of  their  fears  into  Italy,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  witli  the.  duke  of  Milan.  He  accordingly  negociated  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  companies,  who  agreed  to  follow  him,  on  condition  of 
receiving  fixty  tlioufand  florins,  and  abfolution  for  their  fins,  which  the  pope 
mofl  clieerfully  granted.  The  marquis  found  them  of  great  fei-vice  to  him, 
in  the  reduftion  of  feveral  towns  and  fortreffes  which  he  took  from  the  enemy. 

But,  though  the  departure  of  thefe  adventurers  afforded  fome  confblation  to 
the  French,  there  ftill  remained  fufficient  to  harafs  the  kingdom  with  their 
depredations*,  Seguin  cle  Badfol,  after  he  had  laid  wafte  the  Lyonnois, 
entered  Auvergne,  where  he  took  Brionde,  which  he  retained  upwards  of  a 
year,  during  which,  he  ravaged  the  circumjacent  country,  nor  could  he  be  induced 
to  evacuate  it,  till  lie  had  been  paid  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  florins. 
Loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  kingdom,  this  leader  of  banditti,  retired  into 
Guienne  with  immenfe  riches.  On  his  evacuation  of  Brionde,  he  had  engaged 
never  more  to  bear  arms  againft  France ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was 
now  forming  new  projeiSs  of  hoflility,  endeavoured,  foon  after,  to  allure  him. 
into  his  fervice,  by  offering  to  give  him  a  confiderablc  property  in  land. 
Tempted  by  liis  offers,  Seguin  confented  to  the  i^ropofals  of  Charles  the  Bad  ; 
the  only  difficulty  that  occurred  between  them  was  this — the  king  infilled  that 
the  lauds  he  meant  to  confer  on  him  fliould  be  in  Normandy,  and  the  other 
would  have  them  in  Navarre.  But,  as  both  of  them  were  obftinate,  this  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  furmoun'tcd;  and,  as  Seguin  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret 
intentioji  of  Charles,  that  prince  determined  to  get  red  of  him.  When  he  had 
adopted  this  refolution,  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  having  previoully  taken  the 
precaution  to  order  one  of  his  fervants  to  place  before  him  a  diQi  of  preferved 
oranges  and  pears:  Charles  himfelf  prefented  the  fruit  to  SeguAi,  and  boafted 
of  its  excellence ;  but  he  had  not  long  tafted  them  when  he  fell  from  his  feat, 
and  was  feized  with  the  inofh  excrutiating  pains.  The  king  of  Navarre,  without 
any  appearance  of  confufion,  coolly  ordered  him  to  be  carried  home,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  attempts  to  reconcile  the  rival  houfes  of  Montfort  and  Blois,  by  pro- 
pofing  a  divifion  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  had  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  with  renovated  vigour,  when  the  humane  and 
friendly  interference  of  the  duke  of  Lancafler  produced  a  truce,  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged  till  Michaelmas,   1363.    Had  that  nobleman  lived,  a  final 

*  tlid,  de  Frapce  du  P.  Daniel.  Proces  M.  du  roi  de  Navarre, 
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accommodation  might,  perhaps,  have  been  effefted;  but  he  was  unfortunately 
taken  off,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  by  a  dreadful  peftilence  which  pre- 
vailed in  London :  his  death  was  univerfally  lamented  by  the  people,  who  juftly 
paid  him  that  tribute  of  refpedl  and  efteem  which  his  numerous  virtues  fo 
richly  defer vcd. 

Some  time  after  his  return  from  England,  the  king  invited  the  celebrated 
Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  a  knight  of  Brittany,  to  enter  his  fervice,  and  Bertrand 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  fpoketo  him  with  that  franknefs  and  candour  which 
he  difplayed  on  all  occafions.  "  Sire,"  faid  he,  "  war  is  my  profeffion  ;  I  have 
"obtained  the  friendfliip  of  many  brave  and  worthy  knights,  my  cpuntrymen  ; 
"  if  you  will  enable  me  to  ma'intain  them,  they  M'ill  do  you  loyal  fervice."  "  I 
"  defire  no  other  teftimony  of  their  valour  than  your  own,"  replied  the  king; 
"I  give  you  the  command  of  an  hundred  lances,  by  which  means  you  will 
"  have  it  in  your  power  to  provide  for  them*."  Du  Guefclin  compofed  his 
company  of  gentlemen  of  Brittany,  mod;  of  them  his  relations  or  friends,  and 
all  men  of  valour:  they  accompanied  him  in  every  expedition. 

Several  adventurers  from  Brittany,  expecting  the  fame  honours  as  thofe  confer- 
red on  du  Guefclin,  entered  France,  and  committed  depredations  on  Poitou,  An- 
■jou,  and  other  provinces.  The  government  refufed  to  remedy  thefe  diforders, 
and  feemed  to  encourage  them.  When  the  citizens  of  Paris  complained  to  the 
council,  that  thefe  depredations  extended  even  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  they 
were  forbidden  to  interfere,  and  told  to  conduft  their  own  afl'airs  as  well  as  they 
could.  In  thefe  difaftrous  times,  every  thing  feemed  to  conlpire  againft  the 
happinefs  of  the  people. 

A  variety  of  taxes  had  been  impofed,  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than 
profitable  to  the  ftate.  The  want  of  fimplification  in  the  mode  of  collecTring 
them  gave  rife  to  heavy  expences ;  to  avoid  which  the  king  aboliflied  them  all, 
and  fubftituted  in  their  place  a  tax  of  twelve  deneirs  per  livre  on  all  merchan- 
dife ;  a  duty  upon  fait,  of  one-fifth  of  its  price ;  and  one  on  wines  and  other 
liquors  of  a  thirteenth.  Thefe  taxes  were  farmed  out  to  the  Jews  and  Lom.- 
bards.  The  king  revoked  all  the  grants  of  crown-lands,  made  fmce  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  except  the  appanages  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
donations  to  the  church. 

While  the  French  were  lamenting  the  difmemberment  of  their  empire,  by 
the  lofs  of  thofe  provinces  that  were  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  their 
hopes  were  fuddeniy  revived  by  the  unexpefted  acquifition  of  Burgundy.  The 
young  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  de  Rouvre,  died  in  the  fpring  of  136 1,  in  his 
fixteenth  year.  He  was  one  of  the  hoftages  delivered  to  Edward,  who  had 
permitted  him  to  return  to  France.     He  had  efpoufed  Margaret,  daughter  and 

*  Each  lancej  or  man  at  armsj  was  attended  b)-  thre«  archers,  a  couiillU-r,  and  a  page  :  a  company  of  3 
hundred  lances  compofed  fix  hundred  men,  Fillaret. 
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heirefs  to  Lewis,  count  of  Flanders ;  but  the  tender  age  of  both  parties  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  confummation  of  the  marriage. 

This  prince  was  fon  to  Pliilip  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Aiguillon,  in  13 16;  and  whofe  widow,  Jane  of  Burgundy,  married  king  John. 
Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandfather  to  Philip  de  Pvouvre,  furvived  his  fon 
three  years.  Eudes  had  acquired,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane  of  France,  the 
counties  of  Artois  and  Burgundy,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Salins..  His  fon  Philip 
married  Jane  of  Boulogne,  heirefs  to  William  tlae  Third,  count  of  Boulogne 
and  Auvergne.  By  tliefe  marriages,  Philip  de  Rouvre  inherited  the  firft  fuc- 
ceffion  in  Europe,  in  point  of  opulence  and  extent,  after  the  fovereign  princes. 
In  him  ended  the  firft  royal  branch  of  Burgundy. 

Philip,  on  his  return  from  England,  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  divided 
the  fucceffion  of  his  domains  into  three  parts.  Boulogne  and  Auvergne  were 
bequeathed  to  John  of  Boulogne,  uncle  to  queen  Jane,  the  young  duke's 
mother;  Burgundy  and  Artois  devolved  to  Margaret  of  Flanders;  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  reverted  to  king  John.  But  for  the  will  left  by  Philip, 
the  king  of  France's  right  might  have  been  xontefted  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
whofe  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  was  fifter  to  Eudes,  and  the  elder 
fiftcr  too;  but  to  this  pretenfion  John  oppofed  the  advantage  he  had  over  the 
king  of  Navarre,  of  a  degree  of  proximity,  as  hufband  to  Jane  of  Burgundy. 
Tlie  king  took  pofTeffion  of  Burgundy,  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  proximity,  as 
he  declared  in  tlie  letters  by  which  he  re-annexed  that  province  to  the  crown*. 
In  thofe  letters,  he  enjoined  his  fon  and  fiicceffors  never  more  to  detach  from 
the  royal  domains  the  provinces  of  -Touloufe,  Champagne,  Brie,  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  king  of  Navarre  did  not  fail  to  advance  his  claims,  as  being  related  to 
Philip  de  Rouvre  ;  and  he  fent  deputies  to  demand  juftice  from  the  king,  who  of- 
fered to  refer  the  decifion  of  the  matter  to  the  pope.  Charles  the  Bad  wirtied  to 
open  a  negociation,  in  the  hope  of  embarraffing  the  court,  and  of  procuring  Ibme 
compenfation  ;  but  all  his  meafures  px-ovedfruitlefs.  Finding  that  there  was  no 
pofpefl:  of  fuccefs,  he  was  obliged  to  defift;  and  this  pretended  refufal  to  do 
him  juftice  afterwards  ferved  as  a  pretext  to  juftify  a  war  which,  even  now,,  he 
was  fecretly  preparing. 

A.  D.  1362.3  Immediately  after  the  re-annexation  of  Burgundy,  the  king 
repaired  thither  in  perfon,  in  order  to  take  poffellion  of  the  province.  He  next 
repaired  to  Avignon,  to  perfuade  the  pope  to  oppofe  the  projefted  marriage  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge,  fon  to  the  king  of  England,  with  Margaret  of 
Flanders,  widow  to  Philip  de  Rouvre,  by  which  Edward  would  have  acquired 
a  farther  extenfion  of  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  France.  In  accomplifliing 
this  objeift,  John   difplayed  a  degi-ee  of  political  prudence  which  he  feldom 

*  Chambres  des  Com,   Mem,  D,  fol,  40.    Recueil  dcs  Ordon,  torn.  iv.  p.  212, 
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exerted;  but,  feduced  by  the  example  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  he  received  the 
crols  from  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  engaged  in  two  years,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  chriftians  in  Palefline  ;  a  projeft  which  would  have  efFeftually  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  liis  kingdom. 

A.  D.  136:;.]  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  his  new  fubjcifls  on  the 
continent  flill  averfe  to  the  Englifh  government,  placed  them  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  prince  had  lately  married,  by 
virtue  of  papal  difpenfation,  his  coufm  Jane,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Ed- 
mund Plantagenet,  earl  of  Kent :  when  his  father  had  conveyed  to  him  the 
county  of  Poitou,  with  all  tlie  provinces  in  his  pofleffion,  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrenees;  Edward,  now  further  inverted  him  with  the  dignity  of  prince  of 
Aquitaine,  accompanied  by  a  grant  of  part  of  Gafcony,  and  of  all  other  ter- 
ritories wkicii  he  enjoyed  in  France,  fubjetT:  to  feudal  homage,  and  an  annual 
tribute  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 

The  prince  of  Wales  fixed  his  refidence  at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  arrived  in 
February,  1363.  The  nobles  of  that  country  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
fealty ;  and,  by  an  equitable  adminiftration,  he  conciliated  the  affetStions  of  the 
people. 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bourbon,  who  had  been  delivered 
ashoftages  to  Edward,  gave  him  to  underlland,  that,  if  removed  to  Calais,  they 
might  be  able  to  defeat  thofe  obflruftions  which  delayed  the  furrender  of  cer- 
tain places,  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  The  king  of  Eng- 
land exaifted  from  them  fuch  terms  as  he  thought  would  promote  the  obje<ft 
vvhich  they  had  engaged  to  accompliih.  He  promifed  to  releafe  them  entirely, 
on  condition,  that,  before  the  firft  of  November,  he  fliould  receive  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  florins,  together  with  the  territory  of  Belleville,  and  the  county 
of  Gaurre ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  princes  (houid  deliver  to  him,  as  a 
pledge,  certain  caftles,  with  all  the  eftates  pofTeffed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
Poitou  and  Xaintonge,  and  the  diftrift  of  Beaurayn,  in  Ponthieu  ;  and  that,  in 
cafe  they  fhould  fail  to  procure  the  furrender  of  Belleville  and  Gaure,  they 
fliould  return  to  London,  but  the  lands  given  as  a  pledge  fhould  remain  to  Ed- 
ward.    The  princes  complying  with  thefe  terms,  were  conveyed  to  Calais. 

This  convention  had  been  iigned  during  John's  refidence  at  Avignon,  He 
confirmed  it,  but  fent  it  to  the  dauphin,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  lieutenant 
during  his  abfence,'  That  prince,  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  prelates, 
nobles,  and  members  of  his  council,  reprefentcd  to  his  father,  that  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  accept  a  treaty  fo  prejudicial  to  France,  with  the  only  view  of  pro- 
curing the  liberation  of  the  princes,  who  ought  already  to  have  been  releajed. 
This  refufal  prevented  the  princes  from  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention.    The  duke  of  Anjou  broke  his  parole,  and  efcaped  to  Paris. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  his  fon's  condutl,  he  reproved  him,  and 
refolved  to  repair  to  England  in  perfon,  to  concert  meafures  with  Edward  for 
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the  accomplifhing  of  the  treat}^  In  vain  did  his  minifters  repfeient  to  him  the 
danger  and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  ftep*  ;  lie  remained  fteady  to  his  purpofe.  At 
this  junfture,  John  invefted  his  fon.  Philip  with  the  duchy  and  county  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  king,  after  he  had  put  Philip  in  pofleffion  of  his  new  appanage,  repaired 
to  Amiens,  where  he  had  convened  an  afTemble  of  the  ftates  general  of  the  Lan- 
gue  d'Oyl,  as  well  for  tiie  purpofe  of  regulating  the  mode  of  collefting  the  im- 
poft,  that  had  been  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  ranfom.,  as  for  the  abolition, 
of  various  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  late  calamitiest. 
All  princes,  noblemen?,  towns,  and  communities  were  forbidden  to  levy,  in 
future,  any  arbitrary  tolls  or  duties,  on  goods  and  merchandife  palling  through 
their  refpediive  territories^  This  prohibition  had  become  highly  necelFary,  fmce 
all  internal  commerce  was  nearly  deftroyed,  from  the  goods  being  liable  to  be- 
flopped  at  every  town,  and  at  every  bridge.  As  the  king  of  Navarre  was  evi- 
dently preparing  for  hoftilities,  all  private  wars- were  forbidden  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Soon  after  the  prorogation  of  the  dates,  John  repaired  to  London, 
\vhere  he  arrived  about  Chriftmas,  1363,  and  was  received  by  Edward,  and: 
the  nobility  of  England,  with  all  the  refpeft  that  was  due  to  his  rank  and^ 
charafter- 

But,  though  the  motive  whicli  induced  the  king  to  quit  his  dominions  was 
highly  laudable,  yet  his  prefence  was  never  more  necefTary  than  at  tliis  period. 
He  had  been  long  apprifed  of  the  hoftile  defign  of  Charles  the  Bad.  The  captaL 
de  Buche,  on  whom  the  king  of  Navarre  had  conferred  the  title  of  his  lieute- 
nant, had  engaged  feveral  of  the  companies  in  his  fervice,  entered  Touraine,, 
and  direftedhis  courfe  towards  Normandy.  His  officers  publicly  boafted  that  they 
were  going  to  v/age  war  with  the  king  of  France.  T^hecompanies, whichwcve  left 
inLanguedoc,  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  Navarre,  and  commenced  hoftilities  in  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Bad.-  The  irruption  was  fufpended  by  the  illnefs  of  the 
captal,  during  which,  a  part  of  his.  troops.  dUbanded  5  but  tlie  king  of  Navarre 
purfaed  his  plans  v/ith  unremitting  vigour. 

A.  D,  1364.]  The  duke  of  Normandy,  'Who  afted  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  his  father,  did  not  behold  with  tranquillity  the 
motions  of  Charles.  He  fent  John  de  Chalons,  count  of  Auxerre,  and  Bertrand 
du  Guefclin,  to  attack  the  places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Nor- 
mandyl.  Du  Guefclin  took  the  town  of  Mantes  by  ftratagem,  laid  fiege  to  the 

*  Charles,  at  the  time  of  making  this  obfervation,  muft  have  known  it  to  be  founded  on  falfehood, 
fince  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated  that  the  hoftages  ihould  remain  ;>/  EiiglanJ,  till  ell  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
had  been  f-Jjillcd ;  it  being  even  provided,  that,  in  cafe  any  of  thom  fliculd  ;!';>,  or  efcape,  others  fhoiild 
be  fent  to  replace  them.  And,  it  is  certain,  tliat  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  ranfom  had  yet  been  paid;, 
and  alfo,  as  it  apjiears  from  this  very  convention,,  that  all  the  places  agreed  to  be  ceded  had  not  yet  been 
furrendpred. 

t  Trefor  des  Chartres,  reg.  gr,  piece  130.  Reg.  et  du  Parlem.  fol.  53.  Receuil  des  Oid.nnanccs,- 
t.  iii,  p.  646.  J  Froiffard.    Spicil.  Cont,  de  Nang.     Chron.  MS.. 
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caftle,  and  carried  it  by  afTauIt.  Meulan  being  taken  foon  after,  the  navigation 
of  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  was  fecured. 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  1 364,  the  day  on  which  du  Guefclin  took  Mantes, 
John  died,  at  London,  in  the  Savoy;  in  the forty-fixth  year  of  liis  age*,  ancl 
fifteei^tli  of  liis  reign. 

John,  at  the  commencement  of  liis  reign,  was  violent,  impeteous  and  vindic- 
tive ;  the  fplendom-  of  his  power  feems  for  a  while  to  have  dazzled  his  judg- 
ment; and  his  father  had  fet  him  examples  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  which  he 
was  bat  too  ready  to  follow.  His  diipofition  experienced  a  mofl  falutary  change  ; 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  meek,  humble,  and  humane. 
His  virtues  flione  forth  in  all  their  native  Inflre ;  generous,  frank,  liberal,  and 
pious  ;  heroically  brave  ;  inviolably  faithful  to  his  word  ;  conftant  in  his  attach- 
ment ;  the  friend,  in  Ihort,  of  honour,  truth,  and  juftice.  His  condufl:  met  its 
due  reward,  in  the  afFeclion  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  efleem  and  refpe«^  of  his 
enemies. 

The  funeral  of  John  was  celebrated  with  great  fplendour  and  folemnity  by 
the  Englhli.  Tlie  body  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  France,  and  interred,  with 
thofe  of  his  predeceffbrs,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  John  had,  by  his  firfl: 
wife,  Bonne  of  Bohemia,  four  Ions  and  four  daughters ;  Charles,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne;  Lewis,  dukeof  Anjou;  John,  duke  of  Berry  ;  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre  ;  Mary,  duchefs  of  Bar;,  Ifabelia,  wife 
of  Galeas  Vifconti ;  and  Margaret,  a  nun-  at  PoifTy, 

John  v/as  fond  of  literature,  and  extended  his  proteftion  and  bounty  to  its' 
profefTorst.  He  had  caufed  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  and  feveral  other  pious 
works,  to  be  tranflated  into  French.  The  firft  tranflation  of  the  decades  of 
Livy  into  French  was  undertaken  at  his  command.  Saluft,  Lucan,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Cosfar  were  alio  tranflated  during  this  reign. 


CHARLES. 

SURNAMED  THE  WISE. 


A.  D.  1364.]  BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  events  of  the  prefent  reign,  it: 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  flight  view  of  the  political  and  civil  government  of 
the  kingdom.  The  principal  ftrength  of  the  French  armies  conhfted  in  their' 
ca^valry.  Every  foldier,  by  profeflion,  fought- en  horfeback.  The  knights  wei=©' 

*  Faihcr  Anfckra,  Villaret,-  f  Meffl,-de  iitt,  vol,  17,,- 
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held  in  the  higlieft  efteetn:  befides  all  pofls  in  the  army,  and  in  adminiflration, 
they  held  the  principal  places  in  the  courts  of  law.  Every  poflible  honour 
was  paid  them  ;  all  games,  plays,  and  feftivals,  had  fome  relation  to  their  infti- 
tution-  Their  privileges  were  innumerable,  nor  could  they  be  degraded  from 
their  dignity,  unlefs  for  fome  aft  of  infamy.  Even  a  knight  who  had  taken  holy 
orders  was  permitted  to  marry. 

The  fpirit  of  chivalry  arofe  from  the  ftate  of  fociety  at  this  period.  The  feu- 
dal ftatc  confifted  of  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy-  The  weak  and  un- 
armed were  continually  expofed  to  infnlts  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  love- 
reign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  thefe  wrongs  ;  and  the  adminiftration  of  jut 
tice  was  too  feeble  to  redrefs  them.  There  was  almoft  no  proteftion  againft  vio- 
lence and  oppreflion,  but  what  the  valour  and  generofity  of  individuals  affor- 
ded. The  fpirit  of  enterprife  which  prompted  lb  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  oppreffed  pilgrims  in  Paleftine,  incited  others  to  declare  them- 
felves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence  at  home.  When  the  final 
reduftion  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  thefe 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  employment  left  for  the  aftivity  and 
courage  of  adventurers.  To  check  tlie  infolence  of  overgrown  ojiprefTorsj  to 
fuccour  tlie  diftreffed  ;  to  refcue  the  helplefs  from  captivity  ;  to  proteft,  or  to 
avenge  womep,  orphans,  and  ecclefiaflics,  who  couldnot  bear  arms  in  tlieir  own 
defence  ;  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances  ;  were  deemed  afts  of 
the  higliefl  prowefs  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtefy,juftice,  and  honour, 
were  the  charafteriftic  qualities  of  chivalry.  To  thefe  were  added  religion, 
which  mingled  itfelf  witli  every  paffion  and  inflitution  during  tlie  middle  ages  ; 
and,  by  infufinga  large  proportion  of  enthufiaftic  zeal,^  carried  them  to  romantic 
excefs.  Men  were  trainedto  knightliood  by  a  long  previous  difcipline  ;  they 
were  admitted  into  the  order  by  folemnities  devout  and  pompous  ;  every  perfon 
of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour  ;  it  was  deemed  a  diflinftion  fuperior  to 
royalty  ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gen- 
tlemen*. 

Tlie  faults  of  knights  were  punifhed  with  greater  feverity  than  thofe  of  other 
men.  If  they  chanced  to  become  tlie  objefts  of  judicial  reprehenfion,  more 
heavy  fines  were  impofed  on  tliem  than  on  fimple  efquires.  Their  military 
fervices  were  doublet.  Ever  in  aftion,  tlieir  lives  feemed  to  be  one  continual 
combat ;  they  engaged  in  any  enterprife  either  ufeful  or  honourable  ;  and  the 
opportunities  that  occurred  for  fignalifing  their  courage,  though  frequent,  were 
yet  infufficient  to  fatisfy  their  thirfl  for  glory. 

This  inflitution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were  blended,  was 

*  Robcrtfon's  Hift.  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  84.  Diflert.  fur  I'ancienne  chcvg- 
lerie,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de  Saime-Palaye. 

+  The  knights,  in  t4i  i,  at  the  fiege  of  Dun-le-Roy,  vvcre  ordered  to  carry  eight  fafcines,  while  the 
ffauircs  were  only  obliged  to  carry  four.    Mm,  di  Litu  torn,  xx,  p.  267.  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  ubj  fuf  la, 
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adapted  to  the  tafle  and  genius  of  martial  nobles  ;  and  Its  efFefls  were  foon  vi- 
fible  in  their  manners.  War  was  carried  on  with  lefs  feverity,  when  humanity 
came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  icnighthood.  Some  exceptions,  indeed, 
will  occur  to  this  obfervation,  in  the  military  tranfaftions  of  the  times  which 
we  are  delineating  ;  but  flill,  in  its  general  application,  it  will  be  found  to  be  juft. 
More  gentle  and  poliflied  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  Was  recom- 
mended as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppreffion  de^ 
creafed,  when  it  was  efleemed  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifli  them.  A 
fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every 
engagement,  became  the  diftinguifhing  charaflreriftic  of  a  gentleman  ;  becaufe 
chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  moft  delicate 
fenfibility  withrelpe(ft  to  that  point.  Perhaps,  the  humanity  which  often  accom- 
panies operations  of  war,  the  i-efinements  of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour, 
the  three  chief  circumftances  which  diftinguifli  modern  from  ancient  manners, 
may  he  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  inftitution.  The  fentiments  which 
chivalry  infpli-ed  had  a  powerful  influence  on  manners  and  condui!!:  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  fo  deeply 
rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation  of  the  in- 
ftitution  itfelf  began  to  decline*. 

But  though  fuch  were  the  political  and  permanent  effects  of  the  fpirit  of  chi- 
valry, yet,  long  before  the  completion  of  that  period  during  which  its  beneficial 
confequences  were  moft  fenfibly  felt,  many  abufes  had  crept  into  the  inftitution 
and  many  local  and  temporary  inconveniences  were  experienced  from  it.  One 
principal  caufe  of  its  degradation  and  decline,  was  the  ignorance  to  which  its 
profeftbrs  habituated  themfelves.  The  knights,  in  the  primitive  purity  of  their 
order,  were  compelled  to  ftudy  letters  as  well  as  arms  ;  unfortunately,  the  for- 
mer part  of  their  education  became  infenfibly  neglecT-ed,  and  military  exercifes 
were  fufFered  to  form  their  only  occupation.  The  moft  learned  of  them  could 
fcarcely  read  ;  any  degree  of  literary  knowledge  was  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  almoft  confidered  as  a  certain  indication  of 
plebianifm.  This  negleft  was  produftive  of  imprudence  and  indocility  ;  and 
knights  were  foon  led  to  reje(fl  all  reftraint,  but  what  was  impofed  on  them  by 
the  conventional  laws  of  their  fraternity.  Their  religion  degenerated  into  fu- 
perftitious  praftices,  degrading  in  their  nature,  and  often  prejudicial  in  their  e£^ 
fecTis. 

DifUpation,  alike  produced  by  the  extremes  of  ignorance  and  refinement, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  knights,  to  repair 
which  they  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient  not  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  chivalry.  A  fpirit  of  plunder  thence  became  prevalent ;  and  courage,  which 
flaould  only  proceed  from  principles  of  honour,   was  excited  by  avidity  of  gain* 

*  Robeitfon, 
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Another  caufc  of  the  decline  of  chivali"/,  was  a  deviation  from  its  original  in- 
ftitutioD,  in  the  facility  with  which  knights  came  to  be  created,  and  in  the  num- 
bers that  by  this  means  gained  admiflion  into  tlie  order.  It  became  cuftomary 
to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  the  field  of  battle,  before  the  aftion 
began. 

Thefe  frequent  abufes  had  already  rendered  too  common  that  title,  which, 
jn  order  to  preferve  its  original  luftre,  fliould  have  been  beftowed  with  circum- 
fpe^tion.  The  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  Star,  conferred  on  whole  cities, 
inch  as  Paris  and  Rochelle,  and  profcituted  to  farce-players,  buffoons,  and 
niinftrels,  greatly  diminidied  the  fplendour  of  knighthood  in  France. 

One  of  the  greatefl:  vices  of  chivalry  was,  the  cuftom  introduced  of  making 
•private  excurfions  into  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpofe  of  fignalifing  their 
valour.     It  was  chiefly  fuch  as  were  newly  admitted  that  fallied  forth  in  quefl 
.of.adventures.     The  avowed  objed;   of  thefe  knights-errant,  whofe  wild  ex- 
ploits have  been  treated  witli  proper   ridicule,  was,  to  protect  innocence,  to 
redrefs  wrongs,  axid  particulai-Ly-to  devote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  la- 
dies.    The  fupei'ior  beauty  of  tlieir   miftreffes  they  offered  to  maintain  againft 
all  fuch  as  dared  to  difpute  it.     Among  thefe  pilgrims,  mauy  made  no  fcruplfe 
to  profit  by  the  refpeft  in  which  their  profeffion  was  held.     The  hope  of  booty 
proved  a  powerful  incitement  to  their  courage.      The  horfes,   arms,   and  whole 
Ipoils  of  the  vanquiflied  became  the  prey  of  the  viftors.     Thus  ftimulated,  ma- 
ny gentlemen  turned  highwaymen,  levied   contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  plundered  travellers.    A  few  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  people 
of  the  lower  clafs,  in  imitation  of  their  fuperiors,  afTumed  the  mafii,  and  en- 
cafed  themfelves  with  iron,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  whicli  forbade 
fuch  armour   to  all   but  kniglits.     Thefe  new   plunderers    formed   aflbciations 
among  themfelves,  and  foon  became  fo  formidable,  that  monarchs  were  forced 
to  pur  chafe   tlieir  fervices  .qr   forbearance.     The  lionour  of  kniglrthood  could 
not  be  refufed  to  men  who  had/«f/2  means  of  enforcing  refpefl:. 

The  habits  of  independence  in  which  the  knights  were  educated,  rendered 
them  more  fit  forfingle  combats  than  for  general  aftions,  were  fuccefs  depends 
as  much  on  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  whole,  as  on  the  courage  of  in- 
dividuals. In  battle,  their  valour  was  exerted  lefs  witli  the  view  to  decide  the 
victory  in  favour  of  their  own  party,  tlian  with  that  of  achieving  fome  fignal 
exploit,  or  of  taking  fome  illuftrious  prifoner.  To  difplay  their  courage,  or  to 
encreafe  their  fortune,  was  then  their  only  objecT:.  They  were  often  feen  to 
quit  the  ranks  in  order  to  attack  fome  warrior  more  confpicuous  than  the  reft ; 
and,  if  they  made  liim  furrender,  they  immediately  difappeared,  through  fear 
of  lofing  their  prey.  To  the  pei-petual  diforders  occafioned  by  thefe  irregular 
motions  mu-l;  be  added  the  confufion  caufed  by  the  efquires  who  accompanied 
their  mafters  in  the  field,  as  quiet  fpeiftators  of  the  battle,  in  order  to  carry 
■their  arms,  tg  hold  their   horfes,  and  to  aflift  them  in  remounting  whenevej' 
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they  were  unhorfed.     When  an  army  thus  encumbered  was  once  broken,  the 
confufion  muft  have  been  dreadful,  and  an  attempt  to  rally  them  fruitlefs. 

The  Englifli  had,  in  thefc  refpefts,  no  advantage  over  the  French,  but  tlio 
Gull  of  their  archers  gave  them  a  decided  fuperiority.  To  thefe  troops,  which 
the  fpirit  of  chivalry  held  in  contempt,  were  they  principally  indebted  for  their 
victories  of  Crecy  and  Poiftiers.  The  French  archers  were  fo  un{]<ilful,  that 
tlie  nation  chofe  to  hire  foreignei-s.  The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged 
archery  as  much  as  poffible,  and  the  archers  had  attained  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  it  was  difficult  to  furpafs.  The  French  were  aware  of  their  fu-. 
periority,  and  to  evade  it,  they  difmounted  their  men  at  arms,  who  could  not 
move  without  difficulty,  finking  as  they  were  beneath  the  weight  of  their  ar- 
mour. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  the  French  troops  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  mention  the  militia,  who  were  all  raw  troops,  undifciplined,  and  almoft 
unarmed.  They  marched  into  the  field  under  the  banners  of  their  refpeclive 
pariffies,  and  were  almoft  certain  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy. 
.  The  offenfive  arnis  were  nearly  the  fame  as  had  been  ufed  for  a  long  time  ; 
luch  as  the  lance,  the  fword,  the  poignard,  the  battle-axe,  the  club,  the  bow, 
the  crofs-bow,  &c.  Shields  of  different  dimenfions  formed  the  chief  defenfive 
arms.  Halberts  had  fallen  into  difufe.  No  material  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  attack  or  defence  of  towns.  Though  gunpowder  and  cannon  were 
known,  they  were  feldom  employed,  from  a  want  of  ikill  to  ufe  them  with  efr 
fetT:,  or  from  attachment  to  more  familiar  weapons. 

France  was  better  peopled  in  thofe  times,  than  in  the  prefent  age.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  there  were  no  lefs  than  two 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  hearths,  in  the  king's  demcfnes  only,  which 
were  fubjeft  to  the  tax.  Thefe  demefiies  did  not  conftitute  near  a  third  of  that 
fpace  which  formed  the  late  kingdom.  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  exaggei-a- 
tion,  that  France,  at  that  period,  contained  eight  millions  of  hearths  ;  fo  that, 
reckoning  three  perfons  to  each  hearth,  there  muft  have  been  twenty-four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  without  counting  the  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  lordfliips, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  enumeration.  When  to  thefe  exceptions  are 
added  the  ferfs,  the  clergy,  confifting  of  an  immenfe  multitude  of  ecclefiaftics, 
nuns,  and  friars;  the  univerfities  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  all  of  whom 
were  exempted  from  the  tax,  the  human  fpecies  will  appear  to  have  diminifhr 
ed  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries. 

Much  pains  had  been  taken,  during  the  late  reigns,  to  corred:  abufes  and  to 
reform  errors,  by  many  falutary  edicts,  and  prudent  regulations,  yet  the  king- 
dom was  not  in  a  more  ilourifhing  ftate  than  before.  Juftice  appears  to  have 
been  tolerably  adminiftered  by  the  parliaments,  but  the  inferior  jurifdiclions 
were  not  famous  for  theic  attention  to  the  rules  of  law  and  principles  of  equity. 

Vol.  II.  V  r  ^      / 
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In  the  preceding  reigns,  tlie  value  of  money  had  undergone  innumerable  va- 
riations*. The  monarclis,  tempted  by  the  facility  of  this  refource,  had  too 
frequent  recourfeto  it,  everpromifing  that  each  change  fiiould  be  the  laft.  The 
king  always  fixed  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  by  a  royal  edicft.  Tlius,  if  a  new 
coinage  were  ordered  when  the  mark  of  filver  was  v/orth  eight  livres  five  fols, 
and  the  old  money  received  at  the  mint,  at  the  rate  only  of  feven  livres  the 
mark,  the  king  had  a  profit  of  twenty-five  fols.  In  one  year  there  were  no  lefs 
than  eleven  new  coinages  ;  fo  that  the  king  niuic  have  gained  thirteen  livres  fif- 
teen fols  per  mark,  on  all  the  money  that  was  coined  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Numerous  inconveniences  attended  this  deftruftive  mode  of  railing  money ; 
fuch  as  the  fudden  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  current  coin ; 
the  malverfation  of  officers,  and  the  frequent  adulteration,  the  fecret  of  which 
was  confined  to  the  mailers  and  workmen  of  the  mint,  who  were  bound  to  ob- 
ferve  it  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  Such  continual  breaches  of  faith  deftroy- 
ed  all  credit,  public  and  private  ;  annihilated  commerce  ;  and  encouraged  coin- 
ers. Foreigners  introduced  falfe  coin  into  the  kingdom,  and  enriched  them- 
felves  with  the  fpoils  of  France.  Money  difappeared,  the  people  became  poor, 
and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  the  fovereign  partook  of  their  indigence. 

While  the  new  monarch  repaired  to  Rheims  to  celebrate  his  coronation, 
his  troops,  under  du  Guefclin,  reduced  the  caftle  of  Rouboife,  which  open- 
ed the  communication  by  water  between  Rouen  and  the  capital.  The  king 
of  Navarre,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  for  the  captal  de  Buche,  who  arriv- 
ed in  Normandy,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  :  while  Charles 
difpatched  a  body  of  men  at  arms,  to  reinforce  du  Guefclin,  who  had  now  the 
command  of  twelve  hundred  ;  a  force  which  determined  him  to  go  in  quell  of 
the  enemy.  The  captal,  being  equally  eager  to  engage,  kept  along  the  left  fide 
of  the  river  Eure,  and  drew  up  his  troops  on  a  rifing  ground,  not  far  from  Co- 
cherel. 

Du  Guefclin  extended  the  front  of  his  little  army,  to  make  it  appear  more 
numerous  than  it  really  was  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  captal  refolved  to  wait  for 
a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  lances,  which  were  on  their  march  to  join  him. 
The  French  were  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  in  great  want  of  provi- 
fions,  while  the  Navarrefe,  fliaded  by  a  wood,  had  abundance  of  every  thing. 
Du  Guefclin,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  founded  ;  and,  fending  the  baggage  over 
the  river,  put  his  troops  in  motion.  The  enemy,  concluded  that  vi(Slory  was 
their  own ;  and,  rejefting  the  advice  of  their  leader,  who  faw  through  the 
ilratagem,  haflened  into  the  plain,  where  the  French  fuddenly  turned  about ; 
and,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  recover  their  flation,  a  general  acilion  enfued.  Du 
Guefclin,  animated  his  men  by  his  exhortations  and  example;  and  the  captal  dil- 
played  equal  courage  and  prudence,  in  attempting  to  remedy  what  he  had  been 

*  Rccueil  des  Ordonn,    Mera,  dc  la  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
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unable  to  prevent.  Attacked,  however,  by  thirty  knights  of  Gafcony,  who 
had  afTociated  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  him  prifoner,  he  vi'as  furrounded;  and, 
after  an  obftinate  reflftance,  compelled  to  furrender.  The  capture  of  their 
leader  diffufed  a  general  confternation  throughout  the  Navarrefe  army,  who 
were  feverely  punifhed  for  their  want  of  fubordination.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1364,  three  days  before  the  coronation  of 
Charles.       ^ 

Charles,  on  his  accellion  to  the  throne,  confirmed  the  appanage  beftowed  by 
his  father  on  his  youngeft  brother  Philip,  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  that 
prince  accordingly  did  homage  to  him  for  tliat  territory,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
refigned  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  with  which  he  had  been  invefted  three  years 
before. 

The  authority  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ceafed  the  moment  that  the  king  died  ; 
and  the  magiftrates  could  not  re-affume  their  functions  without  the  confent  of 
the  new  monarch ;  Charles,  therefore,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  father's 
death,  haftened  to  confirm  all  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  juftice  in  their 
refpeftive  ftations.  By  an  edift,  iffued  foon  after  his  acceffion,  all  advocates 
and  attornies  wei-e  exprefsly  enjoined  to  affift  the  poor  witli  their  advice,  and 
to  plead  for  them,  without  requiring  any  fee;  and  the  officers  of  the  court  of 
requefls  were  ordered  to  cai-ry  on,  gratis,  the  caufes  of  fuch  as  were  unable  to - 
pay  the  expences  of  a  law-fuit.  It  v/as  impoffible  to  carry  fuch  an  edift,  into 
practice. 

Charles  fettled  the  county  of  Longueville  on  du  Guefclin  and  his  heirs,  on 
condition  of  maintaining  fifty  men  at  arms,  during  the  war.  The  new  count  went 
foon  after  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  lordlhip,  by  force  of  arms  ;  the  Navarrefe 
were  flill  mafters  of  the  caflle  of  Longueville,  which  he  reduced.  When  du 
Guefclin  fet  out  on  this  expedition,  he  affured  the  king  that  he  was  determined 
to  clear  the  kingdom  of  all  its  enemies ;  and  particularly  of  thofe  bands  of  ad- 
venturers which  flill  continued  to  infeffc  it.  But  he  encouraged  his  own  troops 
to  commit  depredations  in  Normandy,  and  to  levy  contributions,  indifcri- 
minately,  on  friends  and  enemies*. 

As  the  late  king  had  fubmitted  the  pretenfions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  Charles  gave  inftruftions  to 
his  ambalfadors,  at  the  court  of  Avignon,  to  conform  to  the  intentions  of  his 
father,  and  to  affure  his  holinefs,  that  his  brother  Philip  would  abide  by  his 
decifion.  He  fent  that  prince,  in  the  mean  time,  into  Normandy,  with  five 
thoufand  men  at  arms,  whicla  the  duke  of  Burgundy  divided  into  three  bodies ; 
the  firft,  and  the  moft  confiderable,  he  referved  for  himfelf,  and  the  two  others 
he  entrufted  to  du  Guefclin,  and  John  Bureau  de  la  Riviere,  the  king's  favou^ 
rite,  and  admioiftrator  of  the  finances. 

*  Villaret,  t.  x.  p.  43. 
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"W^hile  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  employed  in  the  reduftion  of  feveral  other 
places  occupied  by  the  Navarrefe;  la  Riviere  laid  wafte  the  diftrift  of  Evreux, 
and  du  Guefclin  fpread  terror  throughout  the,  Cotentin*.  The  caftle  of  Va- 
lognes  was  the  only  place  that  made  the  fmalleft  refiftance.  Du  Guefclin  bat- 
tered the  walls  with  all  the  machines  that  were  then  in  ufe,  but  could  make 
little  impreflion  ;  the  garrilbn,  at  length,  confented  to  capitulate.  But,  as  they 
were  marching  out,  with  their  baggage  and  effefts,  agreeably  to  tiie  terms  of 
capitulation,  they  were  reviled  and  infulted  by  the  French.  Eight  Engli(h 
knights,  who  were  with  the  garrifon,  enraged  at  this  illiberal  treatment,  re- 
entered the  fort,  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity :  tl^ey  difplayed  the  moft 
defperate  courage  in  re fi fling  the  attacks  of  the  befiegers  ;  but,  at  laft,  they 
were  conftrained  to  yeild,  when  du  Guefclin   caufed  them  all  to  be  beheaded. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  purfued  their  conquefts  appeared  to 
promife  a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  war;  but  the  king  was  prevented  from 
improving  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  by  two  unexpev^ed  events' .  The 
count  de  Montbeliiard,  having  entered  Burgundy,  Philip  was  compelled  to  leave 
Normandy,  in  order  to  defend  that  duchy  from  infult ;  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  the  prefence  of  du  Guefclin  was  required  in  Brittany,  where  the  contefl 
between  the  rival  houfes  of  Blois  and  Montfort  was  renewed,  with  additional 
fury.  At  length,  a  peace  was  made  between  the  parties.  It  was  agreed,  that 
both  the  competitors  fhould  enjoy  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany;  and  that  Rennes  and  Nantes  fliould  be  the  capitals  of  their  refpeftive 
territories.  Hoftages  were  interchanged;  peace  was  proclaimed  ;  and  joy  was 
thus  difFufed  throughout  the  prr-vince. 

The  countefs  of  Penthievre,  fpoufe  to  Charles  of  Blois,  was  exafperated  at 
this  treaty.  By  her  inftigation,  Charles,  inftead  of  his  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
lent  his  retractation  to  Montfort,  who  loudly  complained  of  this  breach  of  faith. 
He  reftored,  however,  all  the  hoftages,  except  du  Guefclin,  who  foon  found 
means  to  efcape  to  France;  whence  he  was  fent  into  Normandy,  and  achieved 
thofe  conquefts  we  have  related  above. 

Both  parties  prepared  once  more  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  fhort  truce,  which  had  been  concluded  between  them,  they 
both  took  the  field.  Montfort,  after  he  had  reduced  fome  fortreffes,  invefted 
Auray  ;  and  Charles,  being  apprifed  of  the  danger  to  which  that  place  was 
reduced,  aflembled  his  troops,  with  a  view  of  forcing  his  rival  to  raife  the  fiege. 

Montfort,  by  the  advice  of  the  nobles  of  his  party,  fent  a  herald  to  Charles, 
to  demand  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  and  to  proteft,  that  he  fhould 
think  himfelf  juftified,  before  God  and  men,  with  regard  to  any  evils  vwliich  a 

*  When  du  Guefclin  approached,  every  bckly  fled  before  him  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  took  re- 
fuge in  the  walled  towns,  and  called  aloud  to  the  centinels  to  (hut  the  gates,  for  the  dcuil  ivas  coming.  Vie 
MS.  dc  du  Guefclin. 

t  Chron,  MS.  FroifTard.     D'Argcntre  Hift,  de  Bret,    Spicil.  Cont,  Nang. 
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refiifal,  to  comply  with  a  demand  fo  reafonable,  might  produce."  Charles  of 
Blois  difmifled  the  herald  without  an  anfwer,  and  pitched  his  camp  within 
fight  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  were  feparated  by  a  meadow,  interfeifted  by  a  rivulet.  The 
iord  of  Beaumanoir  made  a  laft  effort  to  promote  an  accommodation,  but  it 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  each  fide  prepared  for  action.  Charles's  army  was  left  to 
the  condu<ft  of  du  Guefclin  ;  the  right  wing  of  which  was  commanded  by  that 
nobleman,  the  left  by  the  counts  of  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  and  the  centre  by 
Charles  himfelf.  The  difpofition  of  Montfort's  army  being  left  to  lord  Chan- 
dos — who  had  been  fent  to  his  relief  by  Edward,  with  a  finall  body  of  Englifli 
archers  and  men  at  arms — he  placed  Sir  Robert  Knolles  oppofite  to  du  Guefclin  ; 
oppofed  Oliver  de  ClifTon  to  the  count  of  Auxerre  ;  put  Montfort  at  the  head 
of  the  main  body;  and  entruflred  the  corps-de-referve  to  the  conduft  of  fir 
Hugh  Calverly.  Chandos  fi:ationed  himfelf  near  Montfort,  but  took  no  par- 
ticular command,  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  fuperintend  the  mo- 
tions of  the  whole  body.  The  army  of  Montfort  confided  of  fixteen  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  archers;  that  of  his  opponent, 
of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  from  a  thoufand  to  twelve 
hundred  archers*. 

When  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Montfort  ordered  the 
treaty  of  the  Landes  to  be  read  aloud,  requefiiing  all  the  noblemen  of  his  party 
freely  to  decide  on  the  equity  of  his  claims,  and  declaring  that  he  would  imme- 
diately renounce  all  his  pretenfions,  if  it  were  there  opinion  that  he  ought  fo  to 
do.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  general  acclamation  ;  and  the  whole  army  pro- 
tefted  they  would  fight  for  him  to  the  lafi:.  After  thanking  them  for  this  proof 
of  their  affeftion,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  addreffed  a  fervent 
prayer  to  heaven. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1364,  was  the  fate  of  Brittany  decided, 
by  the  battle  of  Auray.  But,  though  greater  fury  was  never  dilplayed  in  any 
battle,  no  troops  were  ever  lefs  eager  to  engage.  The  nobles  were  fatigued 
with  a  war,  as  tedious  in  its  progrefs,  as  fatal  in  its  efFefts.  Montfort  offered  to 
purchafe  a  peace  by  ceding  one  half  of  his  claims,  and  Charles  of  Blois  would 
willingly  have  acepted  the  propofal,  had  not  his  aifeftion  for  an  ambitious  wife 
overcome  every  other  confideration. 

The  two  armies  awaited,  in  filence,  the  fignal.  Lord  Chandos  prevented  his 
troops  from  advancing  the  firfi: ;  and  Montfort,  reftraining  his  native  impetu- 
ofity,  followed  the  advice  of  the  Englifii  general.  Du  Guefclin  could  not  obtain 
the  fame  influence  over  Charles  of  Blois  ;  that  prince,  led  away  by  his  courage, 
was  deaf  to  the  fuggeftions  of  prudence ;  he  put  the  body  which  he  comman- 
ded in  motion,  and,  paffing  the  rivulet,  compelled  the  refi:  of  his  ai'my  to  follow 

f  Cont.  de  Nang.  p.  901,  &  My,    Froiffard>  p.  226,  227, 
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-him.  Montfort  feeing  him  approach,  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  flowly  and  in 
good  order.  As  the  troops  were  ranged  very  ciofe  together,  and  covered  with 
their  fliields,  the  archers  could  do  Httle  or  no  execution  with  their  arrows  ;  and, 
after  the  firfl  difcharge,  they  retired  into  the  ranks,  and  mingled  with  the  men 
at  arms.  The  adlion  then  became  general ;  the  whole  line  of  either  army  bein'g 
engaged  at  the  fame  inftant.  Where  Montfort  and  Charles  commanded  in 
perfon,  the  battle  raged  with  uncommon  fury  5  thofe  princes,  indeed,  had  the 
moll  powerful  motives  for  exertion,  as  not  only  their  fortunes  but  their  lives 
depended  on  the  event  of  that  day;  for  the  Bretons  had  come  to  a  refolution 
to  ackowledge  for  their  duke  whichever  fliould  prove  victorious,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  wai-  by  putting  the  vanquifhed  to  death.  Montfort  made  one  of  his 
attendants  wear  armour  exaftly  fimilar  to  his  own ;  Charles,  deceived  by  his 
appearance,  attacked  him  with  impetuofity,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  and 
exclaimed  aloud— 77?«/  his  rival  was  dead!  Montfort  foon  convinced  him  of  his 
error.  Charles,  however,  renewed  his  attack  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  flan- 
dard  of  his  rival  was  beaten  down,  and  his  main  body  compelled  to  retire. 
At  that  moment  Calvei'ly,  purfuan):  to  the  dircftions  of  ChandoS,  advanced; 
and,  by  giving  a  feafonable  check  to  the  enemy,  afforded  Montfort  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  his  divifion,  which  being  efFeifted,  the  former  retired  to  his 
firll  flation.  Chandos  and  Cliffon,  in  the  rhean  time,  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  ani- 
mating their  troops  by  exhortation  and  example  ;  while  du  Guefclin  fought  to 
counteracT:  their  meafures,  by  the  moft  figngl  exertions  of  valour  and  fldll.  Vic- 
tory long  remained  doubtful  ;  but  the  count  of  Auxerre  being  wounded  and  ta- 
ken prifoner,  the  body  he  commanded  was  thi-own  into  confufion ;  and  Oliver 
de  ClifTon,  attacking  them  with  great  fury,  put  moft  of  them  to  the  fword,  and 
drove  the  reft  off  the  field.  Calverly  then  made  a  circuit,  and  fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  main  body,  which  was  fpeedily  routed  and  difperfed  ;  Charles,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  rally  them.  At  length  an  Englifh  knight  plunged  his  fword  in- 
to his  throat  ;  his  laft  words  were — '"•  I  have  long  waged  war  againft  my  confci- 
ence." — His  natural  fon,  John  of  Blois,  was  flain  at  his  fide. 

The  news  of  Charles's  death  was  Ipeedily  circulated  throughout  either  army; 
the  partifans  of  Montfort  redoubled  their  efforts  ;  while  thofe  of  his  unfortu- 
nate competitor  felt  their  ardour  relax,  from  defpair  of  fupporting  a  party  that 
had  now  loft  its  chief.  Du  Guefclin,  though  covered  with  wounds,  and  wea- 
kened with  lofs  of  blood,  continued  to  fight,  till  lord  Chandos  appi'oached  and 
exhorted  him  to  furrender.     The  battle  then  ceafed. 

The  lofs  on  Montfort's  fide  is  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  twenty  men  ;  but, 
when  the  fury  of  the  combatants  be  confidered,  fuch  an  affertion  appears  incre- 
dible. 

The  noblemen,  who  were  attached  to  Charles  of  Blois,  being  liberated,  by  his 
death,  from  their  obligation  of  fealty,  refigned  themfelves  to  the  triumph  of  his 
rival.     The  governor  of  Vannes,  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
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vince  inclined  to  fubniit  to  the  conqueror.     By  the  mediation    of  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  advice  of  the  king  of  England,  a  treaty  was  foon  figned. 

By  this  treaty  the  widow  of  Charles  of  Blois  renounced  her  pretenfions  to 
the  duchy  of  Brittany  ;  in  return  fhe  was  permitted  to  retain  the  county  of  Pen- 
thievre,  and  vifcounty  of  Limoges  ;  and  a  penllon  often  thoufand  livres  tour- 
nois  to  her  and  her  heirs,  together  with  a  life-annuity  of  three  thoufand  livres, 
were  fettled  on  her*.  In  confequence  of  this  renunciation  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany was  adjudged  to  the  count  of  Montfort  and  his  heirs  male.  In  default 
of  pofterity,  it  was  to  defcend  to  the  houfe  of  Penthievre  ;  with  an  exprefs  ex- 
clulion,  however,  to  females,  as  long  as  there  were  males  capable  of  fucceed- 
ing.  Montfort  farther  engaged  to  procm-e  the  releafe  of  John,  fon  to  Charles 
of  Blois,  who  was  then  in  England ;  to  give  him  his  filler  in  marriage  ;  and  to 
furnifli  a  hundred  thoufand  livres  for  his  ranfom,  to  be  raifed  by  taxes  on  the 
people  of  Brittany  ;  but  this  laft  article  was  never  fulfilled.  The  treaty  was 
guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou. 

Montfort  fent  Oliver  da  Cliflbn  to  Paris,  to  defire  that  the  king  would  per- 
mit tlie  ceremony  of  performing  homage  to  be  deferred  till  the  enfuing  Mid- 
fummer  ;  when  it  took  place  with  all  the  ufual  forms.  Soon  after,  the  new 
duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  buried  his  firft  wife,  Mary,  daughter  to  Edward, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children,  married,  with  the  confent  of  that  monarch,  Jane, 
daughter  to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  by  her  firfl  hufband.    Sir  Thomas  Holland. 

A.  D.  1365.]  The  grand  difpute,  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  Brittany, 
being  thus  brought  to  a  conclufion ;  the  only  enemy  whom  Charles  had  now  to 
encounter  was  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  widows  of  Charles  the  Fair,  and 
Philip  of  Valois,  ftill  interpofed  their  good  offices  in  his  favourt  ;  and  the  cap- 
tal  de  Buche  fuccefsfully  exerted,  in  his  fervice,  the  credit  and  influence  that 
he  derived  from  the  friendfliip  and^,efteem  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the 
king.  After  feveral  conferences,  the  conditions  of  peace  were  at  length  fettled. 
All  the  places  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  Normandy  were  reftored  ; 
the  renunciations  of  the  ancient  claims  of  the  houfe  of  Evreux,  on  Champagne 
and  Brie,  were  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  and  the  difcufOon  of  the  rights  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  referred  to  the  pope.  By  one 
of  the  articles  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  captal  de  Buche  fliould  be  releafed 
without  a  ranfom :  the  king,  anxious  to  retain  that  gallant  leader  in  his  fervice, 
beftowed  on  him  the  lordfliip  of  Nemours  ;  but  the  captal,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  prince  of  W^ales,  reftored  the  gift,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  retraced  the  homage  he  had  done  for  it, 

*  Froiffard.    Argentre.    Spicil.  Cont.  de  Nang.    Chron.  MS.  de  Charles  le  Sage.     Trefor  des  Char, 
Layette.  Britan,  2?4. 
4  Tr?fQi  des  Char,  Lay,  4  de  Navarra,    Meai,  de  Litt,    Froiflard,    Chron,  MS,  &c, 
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The  general  peace  had  been  attended,  as  ufiial  in  thofe  times,  with  an  evil 
not  lefs  alai-ming  than  the  calamities  of  war.  The  kingdom  was  again  expofed 
to  tlie  depredations  of  a  defperate  banditti,  whofe  numbers  were  prodigioufly 
encreafed  ;  to  France  they  gave  the  name  of  their  chamber,  becaufe  it  was  the 
nfual  place  of  their  refidence  ;  and  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  diflodge  them,  as 
the  battle  of  Brignais  laad  fufficiently  demonllrated  the  folly  of  oppofing  raw  re- 
cruits— and  France  could  now  furniQi  no  other — to  veteran  troops,  regularly 
ti'ained  to  the  profellion  of  arms,  which  formed  the  fole  occupation  of  their 
lives,   and  the  only  means  of  their  fubfiftence. 

Different  expedients  had  been  tried,  without  fuccefs,  for  removing  this  alarm- 
ing evil.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  would  have  allured  thefe  companies  into  his 
fervice,  as  he  was  then  at  war  with  the  Wallachians,  Tranfylvanians,  Croats, 
and  Tartars.  Witli  this  view  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  propofed  the]  expedition  to  their  principal  leaders, 
v/ith  a  promife  to  fupply  them  with  money,  and  every  thing  requifite  for  their 
journey.  But,  after  deliberating  among  themfelves,  they  rejefted  the  propo- 
lal.  The  attempt  to  engage  them  in  a  crufade  to  Paleftine,  projected  by  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  proved  equally  uniucccfsful. 

The  evil,  in  the  mean  time,  far  from  diminifhing,  daily  acquired  frefli  force. 
The  companies  were  no  longer  compofed  merely  of  thieves  and  adventurers ; 
they  were  now  joined  by  a  vaft  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  even  by 
noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  who  were  not  afliamed  to  degrade  their  rank 
and  chara<rter  by  deeds  of  violence  and  outrage.  The  miflaken  policy  of  fove- 
reigns  had  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  perpetuate  this  evil.  They  had 
been  long  accuftomed  to  grant  penfions  to  military  men,  for  fupplying  them 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms,  when  they  might,  at  lefs  expence,  have 
maintained  regular  bodies  of  troops,  more  ufeful  in  war,  and  lefs  dangerous  in 
peace.  As  foon  as  a  man  at  arms  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  valour,  he  fet 
up  his  fervices  to  fale,  became  the  chief  of  a  company,  which  he  difpofed  of  at 
liis  pleafiire,  and  acquired  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  whichever  party  would 
pay  him  beft.  No  commiflion  was  requifite  to  enable  him  to  raife  or  augment 
his  troop ;  fuch  levies  not  being  made  in  tlie  king's  name,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  fovereign  to  difmifs  tliem  at  his  will. 

After  pillaging  Champagne,  the  Barrois,  and  Lorraine,  the  companies  pene- 
trated into  Alface,  and  extended  their  depredations  even  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  They  tlien  returned  the  fame  way,  and  prepared  to  carry  their  in- 
curfions  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  found  hjmfelf  reduced  to  the 
necelTity  of  making  application  to  the  king  of  England,  who,  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  was  bound  to  affift  him.  Edward  made  im- 
mediate preparations  for  an  expedition  into  France  ;  but  Charles,  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  his  forces,  and  fearing  that,  inftead  of  affording  him  protec'lion, 
they  might  be  employed  for  purpofes  of  holtility,  lent  him  word  that  his  afli{- 
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tance  was  no  longer  neceflary.  Edward,  though  juflly  ofFended  at  a  mefTage 
which  betrayed  fufpicions  of  his  honour,  difbanded  his  army*.  The  embar- 
rafTment,  in  which  the  king  and  his  council  were  involved,  was  fortunately  re- 
moved by  the  arrival  of  Henry,   count  of  Tranftamare. 

Pedro,  king  of  Caftile,  had  incurred  the  univerfal  hatred  of  his  fubje<fts,  by 
a  continued  repetition  of  violent  and.  barbarous  anions.  Three  natural  Ions  of 
Alphonfo  the  Eleventh  had  periflied  by  his  hand  ;  he  had  lavilhed  the  blood  of 
his  nobles;  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  duty,  either  moral  or  religious,  that  he 
had  not  frequently  violated.  Inftigated  by  Mary  de  Padilla,  he  confined  his 
wife,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  filter  to  the  queen  of  France,  in  the  caftle  of  Xe- 
res,  and  foon  after  poifoned  her,  that,  by  her  death,  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
many  his  miftrefs. 

Henry,  co-unt  of  Tranftamare,  his  natural  brother,  took  up  arms  againft  him  ; 
but,  being  foiled  in  the  attempt,  he  took  refuge  in  France,  and  propofed  to  the 
king  to  conclude  the  treaty  which  had  been  projefted  in  thelaft  reign,  by  which 
he  offered  to  enlift  all  the  companies  in  his  fervicct.  This  propofal  was  gladly- 
accepted  by  Charles  ;  and  Bertranddu  Guefclin,  who  was  ftill  a  prifoner  at  war 
was  appointed  to  command  thefe  defperate  adventurers.  Lord  Chandos  requi- 
red a  liundred  thoufand  livres  for  his  ranfom,  forty  thoufand  of  which  were  paid 
by  the  king  and  the  pope,  and  the  Caftilian  prince  furnilhed  the  reft. 

The  care  of  engaging  the  companies^  who  then  lay  encamped  in  the  environs 
of  Clialons-upon-Saone,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  to  pafs  into 
Spain,  w^as  entrufted  to  du  Guefclin,  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  fum,  to 
make  them  all  leave  France.  He  lent  a  herald  to  afli  a  fafe-conduft  from  their 
leaders,  and  the  moment  he  received  it  he  haftened  to  their  camp.  To  have 
employed  the  arts  of  negociation  with  men  who  were  folely  aftuated  by  prefent 
intereft,  would  have  been  ufelefs.  Guefclin,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with 
expatiating,  with  the  blunt  franknefs  of  afoldier,  on  the  diforders  of  their  life. 
"  Both  you  and  /,"  faid  he,  "  have  done  Jufficient  to  damn  ourfouls^  and  you  may 
"  even  boajl  of  having  done  more  than  me;  it  is  noiu  time^  therefore^  to  honour 
*'  God^  and  leave  the  devil  I"  This  laconic  exhortation  was  accompanied  by  ar- 
guments more  perfuafive ;  he  allured  them  by  the  profpeft  of  plunder  :  held 
out  to  their  view  tlie  treafures  of  the  Caftilian  monarch,  delivered  to  their  dift 
cretion  ;  and  made  them  an  offer  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  to  be  imme- 
diately paid  by  the  king  of  France  :  he  concluded  his  harangue  by  announcing 
his  intention  of  condu(^ing  them  to  Avignon,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  holinefs,  be- 
fore they  entered  on  the  Spanifh  territories.  Thefe  temptations  were  too  pow- 
erful to  be  refifted.  The  treaty  was  immediately  concluded  ;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  coitipanies  repaired  to  Paris  to  pay  their  refpeiTts  to  the  king,  who  paid 
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them  the  ftipulated  Turn,  treated  them  with  magnificence,  and  loaded  them 
with  prefents  at  their  departure. 

As  foon  as  the  projected  expedition  to  Spain  was  made  public,  the  companies 
were  joined  by  feveral  knights  and  noblemen.  The  young  count  de  la  Marche, 
John  de  Bourbon,  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  command  the  expedition,  but 
he  was  only  the  nominal  general,  as  he  had  orders,  to  follow,  in  every  thing, 
the  advice  of  du  Guefclin. 

Du  Guefclin  took  the  road  to  Provence.  Pope  Urban  had  no  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  this  vifit  ;  and,  when  the  army  drew  near  to  Avignon,  he  fent  a  cardinal 
to  menace  them  with  excommunication,  unlefs  they  immediately  left  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church.  The  cardinal  was  told,  by  du  Guefclin,  that  his  foldiers 
muft  firft  have  abfolution,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  the  prelate  an- 
fwered  that  they  might  have  as  many  pardons  as  they  chofe  ;  but,  as  for  money, 
that  was  a  different  affair.  Bertrand  replied,  that  his  men  preferred  gold  to  ab- 
folution, and  that  he  would  do  well  to  bring  the  fum  required  without  delay. 
The  pope  then  extorted  the  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  offered  it  to  du  Guefclin  ;  but,  being  informed  in  what  manner  it 
was  raifed,  exclaimed  "  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  opprefs  innocent  people.  The 
*'  pope,  and  his  cardinals,  can  themfelves  well  fpare  me  that  fum  from  their  own 
"  coffers.  This  money,  I  infift,  mufl  be  reftored  to  the  owners  ;  and,  fhould 
"  they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  fhall  myfelf  return  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyre- 
*'  nees,  and  oblige  you  to  make  them  reflitution."  The  pope  paid  him  the  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres  from  his  treafurj*  j  after  which  the  army  proceeded 
on  their  expedition. 

A.  D.  1366.]  Du  Guefclin  led  his  troops  through  Languedoc,  and  the  fou- 
thern  provinces  of  France,  into  Arragon,  where  they  Ipeedily  reduced  the 
places  which  had  been  taken  by  the  king  of  Caftile  from  the  Arragonian  mo- 
narcht.  Being  joined  by  Henry  of  Tranftamare  he  entered  Caftile,  where 
the  fubjefts  of  Pedro  crowded  to  the  flandard  of  his  enemies.  Pedro  found 
.  himfelf  totally  forfaken  ;  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  fecure  himfelf,  his  family  and 
ii^-treafare  at  Corunna  ;  from  whence  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  Bourdeaux,  leav- 
ing Henry  in  pofFeffion  of  his  dominions  :  and  that  prince  was  crowned  king  of 
Caflile,   and  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  cities  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom. 

A,  D.  1367  to  1369.]  Pedro,  on  his  arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  applied  for  affit 
tance  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  prince,  having  obtained  his  father's  confent, 
gave  a  general  invitation  to  the  military  adventurers  of  every  country,  who 
flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Even  the  companies  who  had  enUfted  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  of  Tranftamare,  in  obedience  to  his  fummons,  deferted  that  prince,  and 
repaired  by  thoufands  to  Bourdeaux.  From  thefe  troops,  Edward  felecT:ed  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  fet  out  on  his  enterprife.  He  was, 
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accompanied  by  his  younger  brotlier,  John  of  Gaunt,  created  duke  of  Laa- 
cafter,  on  the  death  of  the  good  prince  of  that  name,  wlio  died  without  any 
male  iffue,  and  whofc  daughter,  an  heirefs,  he  had  married.  He  v/as  liicewiie 
attended  by  the  kings  of  Caltile  and  Majorca,  and  by  a  Iplended  train  of  Engiifh 
and  Gaicon  nobles,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  tlie  gallant  lord  Chandos.  But, 
as  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  wlio  ftill  adhered  to  the  interefts  of 
Henry  of  Tranftamare,  barred  his  paffage  into  Caftile,  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  fend  ambaflTadors  to  the  latter  monarch,  Charles  the  Bad,  who  perfua- 
ded  him  to  a  conference  with  Pedro  and  the  prince  of  Wales  atBayonne; 
where,  in  confideration  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  the  ceffion  of  Guipufcoa,  Vit- 
toria,  Alava,  Logi-ogno,  Guduzen,  Calahorra,  and  Alfaro,  he  not  only  renoun- 
ced his  engagements  with  Henry,  but  undertook  to  affifl  Pedro  with  three 
hundred  men,   and  to  grant  him  a  free  pafTage  through  bis  dominions. 

Wliile  Pedro  was  occupied  in  his  attempts  to  recover  his  crown,  Henry  de. 
Tranftamare  adopted  ev'^ery  precaution  that  could  poffibly  tend  to  maintain  his 
acquifition.  His  extreme  munificence  to  the  Caftilians  had  already  obtained  him 
the  epithet  of  Liberal ;  and  his  continued  exertions  of  benevolence  effeftually 
fecured  the  love  and  efteem  of  his  new  fubjefts.  From  thefe  advantages  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  one  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field.  Encouraged  by 
a  fuperiority  of  numbers,  apparently  fo  decifive,  Henry  refolved  to  come  to 
aftion  with  all  polTible  fpeed,  in  oppoiition  to  the  advice  of  du  Guefclin,  and 
all  his  principal  officers,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  marefchal  d'Andreghen, 
who  ftrenuoufly  urged  him  to  fecure  the  paffage  of  tl^e  Ebro,  and  by  tliat 
means,  cut  off  the  enemy's  provifions. 

Tlie  two  armies  met  on  the  third  of  April,  1367,  between  Najara  and  Na- 
varette,  when  a  defperate  engagement  took  place,,  in  which  the  conduifl  and 
courage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  attended  with  their  ufual  fuccefs.  Henry 
fuftained  a  total  defeat ;  twenty  thoufand  of  his  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
befides  five  thoufand  gentlemen.  The  prifoners  were  not  lefs  numerous;  and 
among  them  were,  du  Guefclin,  the  marefchal  d'Andreghen,  the  grand  prior 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Jago,  the  grand-mafter  of  Calatrava,  and  two  thoufand 
French  and  Spanifli  knights.     The  lofs  of  the  EngliiTi  was  inconfiderable. 

Pedro,  in  compliance  with  a  favage  impulfe  of  revenge,  would  have  put  all 
the  prifoners  to  the  fword,  -had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  the  remonftrances  of 
the  prince  of  W^ales  ;  who  farther  prevailed  on  him  to  publifli  a  general  offer 
of  pardon,  to  fuch  of  his  fubjecls  as  would  immediately  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence. This  offer  was  univerfally  accepted;  and  Pedro  replaced  on  his  throne 
without  farther  trouble. 

Though  Edward  had  added  to  his  military  fame  by  this  expedition,  he  fbon 
found  reafon  to  repent  his  connexion  with  a  tyrant  like  Pedro  ;  who,  not  lefs 
imgrateful  than  cruel,  refufed  the  ftipulated  pay  to  the  army  that  had  reftored 
him  to  his  dignity  ;  and  the  prince,  having  palled  the  whole  fummer  in  Caftile, 
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finding  his  troops  daily,  perifliing  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  his 
own  health  confiderably  impaired,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bourdeaux, 
without  receiving  fatisfaftion. 

The  barbarities  exercifed  by  Pedro  over  his  unfortunate  fubjefls,  whom  he 
now  regarded  as  vanqiiifhed  rebels,  revived  the  animofity  of  the  Caftilians,  and 
determined  them  to  efFeft  his  deftruiSlion.  Henry  de  Tranftamare,  accordingly, 
prepared  to  fecond  their  endeavours;  and,  railing  a  new  army,   again  entered 
Caftile,  reduced  Calahorra   and  Burgos,    and  threatened   the  whole   kingdom 
with  a  fpeedy  fubjeftion.     Du  Guefclin,  in  the  mean  time,  was  kept  prifoner 
at  Bourdeaux  ;  and,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  had  refuled  to  releafe  him,  it  was 
infinuated  to  him,  that  his  refufal  was  fufpecTied  to  proceed  from  his  fear  of  a 
man  whofe  fuperior  courage  and  prudence  had  rendered  him  formidable.  Ed- 
ward,   piqued  at    this  reproach,  ordered  the  wan-ior  to  be  brought  into  his 
prefence.    "  Mr.  Bertrand,"    laid  he,    "  it  is  pretended  that  I  dare  not  releafe 
"  you,  becaufe  I  am  afraid  of  you  !"     "  There  are  people  who  fay  as  much," 
replied  du  Guefclin  ;   "  and  I  think  myfelf  highly  honoured  by  the  opinion  they 
"  entertain  of  me*".    The  prince  immediately  told  him  to  fix  his  own  ranfom, 
when  he  named  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  florins,  which  he  faid  he 
could  eafily  obtain  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Caftile,  the  duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  pope.     The  princefs  of  Wales,  who  was  then  at  Bourdeaux,    being 
anxious  to  fee  du  Guefclin,  invited  him  to  dinner  ;  and,  as  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  efheem  (he  entertained  for  him,  on  account  of  his  valour  flie  offered  to 
pay  twenty  thoufand  livres  towards  his  ranfom.  Du  Guefclin,  bending  his  knee 
before  her,  faid,    "  Madam,  I  have  ever  thought  myfelf  the  iigliefl  knight  that 
"  the  world  coidd  produce,   but  I  now  find  that  I  no  longer  ought  to  hold  myjelf 
*'  in  Juch  low  ejiimation."     Edward  was  pleafed  with  the  liberality  of  his  con- 
fort;  lord   Chandos,  too,  offered  his  purfe  to  du   Guefclin,  and  moft:  of  the 
p-eneral  officers  evinced  the  fame  friendly  difpofition  towards  him.     Edward 
permitted  him  to  go  upon  bis  parole,  in   fearch  of  money ;  but,  though   he 
received  twenty  thoufand  livres  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  as  mtich  from  the 
popet,  he  returned  without  a  fou.     The  king  of  France,  however,  relieved 
him  from  his  embarraffment,  by  fending  him  a  fufficient  fum  to  make  up,  with 
what  he  had  received  from  the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  flipulated  fum. 

The  firft  ufe  which  du  Guefclin  made  of  his  liberty,  was,  to  raife  a  body  of 
two  thoufand  men  at  arms,  with  whom  he  haftened  to  the  aifillance  of  Henry 
of  Tranftamare,  whom  he  found  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Toledo.  Before  that 
city  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  was  formed  between  Henry  and  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  him  for  that  purpofc.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Caftilian  engaged  to  aflift  his  ally  with  the  whole  naval  force  of  his 
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kingdom,   and  always  to  fupply  double  the  number  of  fliips  which  Charles  him- 
felf  fhould  equip. 

Pedro  attempted  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Henry  ;  and,  being  defeated  in  battle, 
he  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Montiel.  In  his  attempt  to  efcape  from  thence  he  was 
feized  by  a  French  officer,  who  condutfted  him  to  his  tent,  where  he  was  mui"- 
dered  by  his  brother.  Henry,  again  mounted  the  throne  of  Caftile,  which  he 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.  During  thefe  tranfacflions,  the  king  of  Frahce  had 
been  employed  in  recruiting  his  finances,  and  in  regulating  the  internal  police 
of  his  kingdom ;  the  continuation  of  the  taxes,  after  the  caufe  for  which  they 
had  been  impofed  was  removed,  had  excited  an  infurreftion  of  the  citizens  of 
Tournay.  Charles  fent  Edward  de  Renty,  a  knight  of  Picardy,  to  reduce  them 
to  fubjeftion  ;  and,  having  quelled  the  revolt,  he  puniflied  the  infurgents  by 
depriving  the  city  of  its  municipal  rights.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
its  jjrivileges  were  reftored. 

The  pope  having  been  induced,  at  the  inftigation  of  king  John,  to  oppofe  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  fon  to  Edward  of  England,  with  the  heirefs 
of  Flanders,  Charles  now  procured  the  hand  of  that  princefs  for  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Although  Lewis,  count  of  Flanders,  had  never  openly 
evinced  a  repugnance  to  the  alliance  of  his  daughter  with  the  fon  of  Edward, 
from  the  apprehenfion  of  difpleaflng  the  Flemings,  whofe  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Englifli  very  naturally  led  them  to  prefer  that  connetflion,  yet 
he  was  always  fecretly  inclined  to  favour  France.  When  the  pope  had  pub- 
licly declared  his  determination  never  to  grant  a  difpenfation  to  the  Englifh 
prince,  Lewis  liftened  to  the  king's  propofals  in  behalf  of  his  brother.  Urban 
granted  the  neceflary  difpenfations  for  this  marriage,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  fettled  at  Ghent,  by  deputies  from  the  king  and  the  count  of  Flanders. 
Charles,  on  this  occafion,  ceded  to  the  count  the  diflri«5ls  of  Lille,  Douay,  and 
Orchies,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  revert  to  the  crown,  in  default  of  heirs 
male  of  the  bodies  of  Margaret  and  Philip*.  By  granting  fuch  an  augmen- 
tation of  territory  to  his  brother,  who,  by  his  alliance  with  Margaret,  was 
about  to  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  Charles  feems  to 
have  deviated  from  his  ufual  fyftem  of  policy ;  but  we  are  toldt,  that  this  cef^ 
fion,  made  with  the  view  of  fatisfying  the  count  of  Flanders  and  his  fubjerts, 
was  only  collufive  ;  fmce  he  (lipulated,  by  a  private  treaty,  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, that,  on  the  count's  death,  thefe  diflrids  fhould  be  immediately  reftored. 
But  Charles  dying  larft,  the  duke  eluded  the  treaty  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew.  About  this  time  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  who  was 
named  Charles  ;  and,  as  he  was  the  firfl  male  heir,  his  birth  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  mean  time,   began  to  feel  the  effects  of  thofe 

*  Chron  de  Flanders,     Trefor  des  Chartres,    Annales  des  Flanders,        t  Villaret,  torn,  x.  p.  148, 
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troubles,  in  which  he  had  involved  himfelf,  by  his  fplendid,  though  imprudent, 
expedition  into  Caftile.     He  had  not  only  exhaufted  his  treafury  in  levying  and 
paying  the  army  which  he  had  led  into  Spain,  hut  had  contrafted  an  imnienfe 
debt,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  difcharge.     In  this  emergency,  the  bifliop  of 
Rodez,  whom  he  had  appointed  chancellor  of  Guienne,  advifed  him   to  levy, 
with  the  confent  of  the  flates,  an  impoll  of  one  livre  upon  every  hearth  in  his 
dominions,  for  five  years  only.   The  deputies  from  Poitou,  the  Limoufin,  Xain- 
to'nge  and  Rouergue  fubmitted  to  the  tax  ;  but  it  was  oppofed  with  great  vio- 
lence by  many  of  the  Gafcon  nobles,  who  embraced  this  oppoi'tunity  to  revive 
the  ancient  prejudice  of  the  people  againft  the  Englifh  government.     The  counts 
of  Armagnac,   Cominges,  Albret,   and  Perigord,   with  many  others,   repaired 
to  Paris,    and  publicly  appealed   to  Charles,    as  lord  paramount  of  Guienne, 
though  they  well  knew  that  the  feudal  fuperiority  of  France  over  that  princir 
pality  had  been  formally  given  up  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.     In    this  appeal, 
Charles,  who  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  his  pretenfions  to  political  wifdom  by  imi- 
tating the  virtuous  conduft  of  his  father,  artfully  replied :   "  Certainly^  my  lords y 
"  it  is  our  wijk  ahuays  to  ?naintain  the  jurij'didion  of  the  French  crown^  but  tve 
'■'■  have/worn  to  objerve  certain  articles  into  -which  we  zvill  examine."     The  mat- 
ter was  accordingly  difculTcd  by  the  council,  who,  as  might  be  expefted,  deci- 
ded agreeably  to  the  wiflies  of  the  fovereign  5  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  who 
implicitly  obeyed  the  will  of  amafter  whole  ambition  they  dared  not  to  thwart. 
The  appeal  of  Edward's  fubjetfls  was  received  by  the  court  of  peers ;  and  that 
prince  was  cited  to  appear  at  Paris,  on  the  firft  of  May,   1369.     Edward  retur- 
ned an  anfwer,  that,   fince  Charles  requefted  his  company  at  Paris,  he  would 
repair  thither  at  the  head  of  fixty  thouiand  men.    But,  before  we  proceed  to  re- 
late the  confequences  of  this  condutft  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  it  will 
be  neoeffary  to  examine  fome  provifions  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  and  to  confi- 
der  the  jufliceof  theaccufations  preferred  againft  Edward  for  his  non-obfervance 
of  that  treaty. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  it  is  ftipulated,  "  That  the 
"  king  of  France,  and  his  eldeft  fon,  Ihall  exprefsly  renounce  all  kind  of  fove- 
"  reignty  and  right  which  they  have  or  may  have  in  all  thofe  territories  which 
"  by  this  treaty  ought  to  belong  to  the  king  of  England.  And,  in  like  manner, 
'  he  (Edward)  and  his  eldeft  fon,  lliall  exprefsly  renounce  all  their  pretenfions 
^  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  to  the  ho- 
"  mage  and  fovereignty  of  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  Touraine,  the  coun- 
*'  ties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  the  county  of  Flanders  ; 
"  and  the  two  kings  ftiall  agree,  at  Calais,  on  the  time  and  place  for  making 
"  their  refpeiilive  renunciations."  But,  when  the  treaty  was  confirmed  at  Ca- 
lais, this  article  was  omitted.  Du  Tillet,  and  fome  other  writers,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  omifiion  was  a  ftroke  of  policy  in  Charles  (then  duke  of  Norman- 
dy) who  wilhed  for  anexcufe  to  annvU  a  treaty  ib  difadvantageous  to  the  king- 
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dom  ;  but  father  Daniel  judicioufly  remarks,  that  fuchan  omiffion  could  not 
have  efcaped  the  attention  of  Edward  and  his  minifters.  Thus  thefe  hiftorians 
are  evidently  of  opinion,  that,  if  any  coUufion  took  place  it  mufl:  have  been  to 
the  difadvmitage  oi  the  Englhh  monarch. 

But  though  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  was  omitted,  yet  Villaret  ftill  ac- 
knowledges the  neceffity  of  a  mutual  renunciation  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  a  day 
was  a<n:ually  appointed  for  receiving  it  at  Bruges,  but  that  Edward  never  appea- 
red, nor  even  fent  his  renunciation,  though  frequently  cited  by  John  fo  to  do  ; 
and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  treaty  became  void.  The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
however,  is  this — that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  defer  the  mutual  renunciations 
for  fomc  time,  as  Edward  was  not  yet  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  territories  ceded  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  parties,  meanwhile, 
(hould  make  no  ufe  of  their  rcfpeftive  claims  againfl;  each  other*.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  failure  in  exchanging  thefe  renunciations  had  proceeded  from 
Francet,  and  that  apologies  had  been  made  to  Edward,  who  was  juflly  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  could  be  injured  by  fuch  delay.  The  Englifh 
monarch,  notwithftanding,  quitted  the  title  of  king  of  France  immediately  af- 
ter the  treaty  was  figned,  and  ceafed  to  quarter  the  arms  of  France  with  thofe 
of  England. 

Again,  Edward  is  accufed,  of  having  violated  the  treaty,  by  negledting  to 
employ  force  in  expelling  tlie  garrifons  from  thofe  places  which  he  had  agreed 
to  furrendert.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  gave  the  mofl  pofitive  orders  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  he  would  willingly  have  enforced  them  by  arms,  had  John 
wifhed  him  fo  to  do  ;  fince,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  we  have  feen  him  inftant- 
ly  obey  the  fummons  of  Charles,  on  a  fimilar  emergency.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  John,  probably  at  the  inftigation  of  his  fon,  preferred  bribingthe  troops 
to  evacuate  the  towns  and  fortreffes,  to  the  introduiSlion  of  an  Englilh  army  into 
his  dominions. 

A  third  accufation  is  preferred  againft  Edward  by  Villaret.  By  creating  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  into  a  principality,  fays  that  author ||,  the  king  of  England 
performed  a  premature  aft  of  fovereignty,  which  amounted  to  a  formal  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  fince  he  had  not  yet  put  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  re- 
ceive John*s  renunciation  of  the  fovereignty  of  that  territory — -confequently  he 
could  have  no  right  to  difpofe  of  it.  The  delay  in  exchanging  the  renuncia- 
tions was  occafioned  by  John  himfelf ;  this  charge,  confequently,  falls  to  the 
ground ;  befides,  did  not  the  king  of  France,  by  the  very  aft  of  furrendering 
the  ceded  provinces  to  Edward,  renounce  their  fovereignty  ?  The  French  wri- 
ters themfelves  acknowledge  that  John  flriftly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty ;  he,  therefore,  mult  have  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Guienne,  Aqui- 

•  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  2rg,  230,  234,  237,  243.         +  Rot.  Franc.  35-  Ed.  3.  M.  3.  from  Tyrrel,  vols 
iii.  p.  643.  X  Viilareti  torn,  xi,  p.  444,  H  Tom.  ix.  p.  496, 
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taine,  &c.  If  the  ereftion  of  Aquitaine  into  a  principality  had  been  deemed  an 
infi-aftion  of  the  treaty,  John,  who  was  then  alive,  would  certainly  have  re- 
lented it  ;  but  he  well  knew  that  Edward  was  authorifed  to  difpofe  of  that 
territory  as  he  pleafed,  and  he  had  too  much  honour  to  defcend  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  equivocation.  The  exadion  of  a  ranfom  from  fome  of  the  hofhages  is 
advanced  as  anotlier  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  faft  is,  that  the  holfages  were 
bound  to  remain  in  England  till  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  wholly  fulfilled  ; 
bn't  fome  of  them-.,  anxious  to  regain  their  liberty,  made  propofals  to  Edward 
to  releafe  them  on  certain  conditions  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  procured  his  free- 
dom by  granting  fome  lands  to  Thomas  of  Woodflock,  one  of  Edward's  fons  ; 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  offered  twelve  thoufand  crowns  for  his  liberty;  and  Guy 
de  Blois  purchafed  his  by  tlje  furrender  of  SoifTons.  -But  thefe  were  voluntary 
offers  on  the  part  of  the  hoftages,  which  Edward  had  certainly  a  right  to  ac- 
cept, as  by  releafing  them  he  weakened  the  only  fecurity  he  poflefled  for  the 
payment  of  John's  ranfom. 

It  h^s  been  aiTerted*,  that  fufficient  reafons  for  fetting  afide  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny  might  be  deduced  from  the  conftitution  of  tlie  monarchy,  which  forbids 
the  difmemberment  of  any  part  of  the  fovereignty,  and  inceffantly  recalls  fuch 
parts  as  are  forcibly  detached  for  a  time,  to  the  main  body.  If  this  alfertioa 
has  any  fignification  it  muft  mean,  that  the  king,  when  three  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions have  been  wrefted  from  him  by  an  enemy  fuperior  in  flrength,  or  favour- 
ed by  fortune,  mult  fooner  rifli  the  lofs  of  the  remaining  fourth,  however  una- 
ble to  maintain  the  conteft,  than  confent  to  purchale  the  reftitution  of  what  had 
been  conquered  by  ceding  a  portion  of  it,  however  fmall.  The  whole  hiftory 
of  France  tends  to  prove  that  an  idea  fo  prepoflerous  had  never  been  adopted ; 
fince  it  exhibits,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a  perpetual 
variation  in  the  extent  of  the  empire,  fucceffively  enlarged  by  conquefts,  and 
contrafted  by  defeats.  Molt  of  the  provinces,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  anceftors  of  Edward,  who  pofTefTed  them,  not 
delpotically,  by  the  right  of  conquefl,  but,  lawfully,  by  that  of  inheritance. 

Such  are  the  pleas,  which  have  been  urged  in  jultification  of  Charles's  con- 
du(ft.  Never  was  any  treaty  more  explicit  than  that  of  Bretigny  ;  nothing  was 
left  open  to  future  difcuffion  ;  and  the  greatelt  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  equi- 
vocation. Charles  could  not  be  deceived;  he  mult  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  confequences  ;  yet  did  he  confent  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  the  moft  folemn, 
in  the  moft  facred  manner,  and  to  bind  the  obligation  he  had  contratSed  by  all 
that  was  awful  in  religion.  On  the  altar,  and  (according  to  kis  ideas)  in  the 
aClual  prefence  of  his  God,  were  his  vows  made  to  maintain  it  inviolate  ; — yet 
could  he  coolly  and  deliberately  refolve  to  break  oaths  thus  fti'ongly  confirmedt. 

*  Villarct,  torn.  ix.  p.  447. 

+  Though  a  ftrift  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  juftify  Edward  from  charges  fo  unfounded  as  thofe 
which  have  been  preferred  againft  him  by  the  French  hiftoiians,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Bretigtiy  j 
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The  prince  of  Wales  prepared  to  put  his  menaces  in  execution,  and  retained 
the  companies  whicli  he  had  brought  with  him  fi"om  Spain,  and  wliich  were 
now  difperied  along  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Loire,  in  his  fervice  ;  but  a  general  in- 
furreLT:ion  of  the  Gafcons  prevented  him  from  advancing  againfl  his  enemy, 
with  that  alaci-ity  which  he  wifhed. 

Charles  obtained  exaft  information  of  the  flatc  of  the  prince's  health,  which 
had  been  gradually  declining  fince  his  return  from  Spain  ;  and  he  was,  by  this 
time,  fo  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  fit  on  his  horfe.  The  phyficians  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  incurable,  and  that  it  would  infallibly  terminate  in  a  dropfy. 
Charles  rejoiced  at  the  illnefs  of  a  foe  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  face  in  the  field. 
He  fummoned  the  peers  to  affemble  ;  and  that  proftituted  court,  fandlioned, 
with  their  approbation,  the  perjury  of  their  fovereign.  "War  was  accordingly 
declared  againfl  England,  and  a  melTenger  difpatched  to  convey  the  news  to 
Edward. 

A.  D.  1 370.]  Charles,  confcious  that  his  addrefs was  fupcrior  to  his  courage, 
relied  chiefly  on  intrigue  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes.  All  the  arts  of  cor- 
ruption were  exerted  with  fuccefs  ;  the  governors  of  feveral  towns  and  fortreffes 
both  in  Ponthieu  and  Guienne,  were  bribed  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  to  betray 
the  interefts  of  their  lawful  fovereign.  The  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French  ;  thofe  of  St.  Valory,  Rue  and  Crotoy,  followed  their  ex-^ 
ample  ;  the  gallant  lord  Chandos  was  flain  in  a  fldrmifh,  on  the  bridge  of  Leufac 
near  Poitiers,  on  the  firft  of  January  1370  ;  and,  the  prince  of  "Wales  being 
unable  to  head  his  troops,  the  French,  purfued  their  advantage  with  aftonifhing 
rapidity. 

This  fuccefs  made  the  people  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  war. 
The  fhates-general  being  alTembled  at  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Beauvais,  chan- 
.cellor  of  France,  alked,  in  the  king's  name,  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
fent  contefl ;  they  refolved  to  maintain  it,  and  granted  the  neceffary  fupplies  for 
that  purpofe.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  impoft  of  twelve  deniersper  livre,  and 
the  falt-tax,  fliould  be  fet  apart  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's  houfhold  ;  and  that 
a  tax  of  four  livres  upon  every  hearth  in  the  towns,  and  thirty  fols  in  the 
country,  fiiould  be  levied  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war.  A  new  duty 
upon  wines  was  impofed  at  the  fame  time,  the  common  wines,  commonly  cal- 
led French,  only  paid  one  half  of  the  duty  that  was  levied  on  Burgundy  ;  while 
the  wines  of  Beaune  and  Saint  Poarcain  paid  triple. 

The  king  foon  after  held  a  bed  of  yujlice^  at  which  Edward  and  his  fon  the 
prince  of  W^ales  were  declared  rebels  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  felony,  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  and  the  other  territories  which  they  poffefled  in  France, 

yet  his  ambitious  conduft,  in  preferring  a  frivolous  and  abfurd  claim  to  the  French  crown,  calls  for  the 
fevcreft  reprobation;  and  he  may  juftly  be  charged  with  all  the  calamities  confequent  thereon,  and  wit}} 
the  vaft  effufion  of  blood  which  his  unprincipled  attempts  to  enforce  his  pretenfions  occafioned. 

Vol.  U.  Y 
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were  confifcated  to  their  fovereign ;  this  fentence  was  pronounced  by  Charles 
himfelf,  who  could  difplay  greater  refolution  in  the  cabinet,  than  in  the  field*. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry,  prepared  to  enforce 
the  fentence  by  entering  Languedoc  and  the  Limoufin  at  the  fame  time.  Du 
Guefclin,  who  had  lately  been  recalled  from  Caftile,  infpired  the  troops  with  a 
degree  of  confidence,  and  their  fuccefs  was  proportioned  to  it.  The  towns  of 
Moiffac,  Agen,  Porte-Sainte-Marie,  Thonnins-upon-Garonne,  and  Montpezat, 
opened  their  gates  at  their  approach.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  governor  of  Aguillon, 
was  unable  to  fuftain  a  (lege  of  five  days,  in  a  place,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip of  Valois,  had  withftood,  for  fix  months,  the  attacks  of  an  army  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  men,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Thefe  rapid  conquefts  alarmed 
the  Englifh  ;  the  prince  of  Wales  no  longer  thought  himfelf  in  fafety  in  Angou- 
leme  ;  and,  hearing  it  was  to  be  invefted,  he  repaired  to  Cognac,  which  he  fixed 
xipon  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops.  The  captal  de  Buche,  (hut  up 
in  Eergerac,  was  left  to  cover  Guienne  on  that  fide.  By  his  refolution  and 
prefence  of  mind  he  faved  the  town  of  Linde,  which  Thomas  de  Badefol,  had 
agreed  to  furrender  to  the  enemy.  Juft  as  the  gates  were  about  to  be  opened 
to  the  French,  the  captal  arrived;  and,  feizing  upon  Badefol,  exclaimed,  "  ^/z 
"  traitor!  this  is  the  I  aft  attempt  at  perfidy  thou /halt  ever  commit !"  He  plunged 
his  fword  into  his  body  ;  and  the  French,  finding  their  plot  detecTred,  retired. 

While  the  Englifli  were  thus  prefTed  in  Guienne,  the  duke  of  Berry  was 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  Limoufin,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.  Having  overrun-the  province,  he  laid  fiege  to  Li- 
moges, the  capital,  whofe  inhabitants  revolted,  and,  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
bifhop,  furrendered  the  town  to  the  French.  The  prince  of  W^ales,  having  ex- 
pended a  confiderable  fum  in  fortifying  this  city,  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  lofs 
of  it ;  and  he  fent  word  to  the  inhabitants  that,  if  they  did  not  return  to  their 
duty  without  delay,  and  expel  the  enemy,  he  would  level  the  place  with  the 
ground,  and  put  all  the  citizens  to  the  fword..  The  prince  collefted  a  body 
of  forces;  and,  placing  himfelf  in  a  litter,  being  unable  to  ride,  conducted  them 
to  Limoges,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city;  but,  fenfible  that  the  place  was  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  refill  any  attempts  to  take  it  by  affault,  he  prudently  began  by 
undermining  the  walls  ;  and  having  by  that  means  efFefted  a  prafticable  breach, 
he  entered  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  maflacred  the  whole  garrifon,  toge- 
ther with  three  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants.  As  Edward  was  gentle  and  hu- 
mane, this  inftance  of  cruelty  was  the  more  aftonifhing.  He  was  prevailed  on 
to  fpare  the  life  of  the  bifliop,  who,  having  been  the  primary  caule  of  the 
revolt,  ought  to  have  been  the  firft  viiflim  of  his  own  perfidy. 

A.  D.  1 37 1.]     The  reduction  of  Limoges  was  the  laft  military  achievment 

.*  Tiefoi  des  Chart.  Regiftre  Verd.  fol.   log.     Reg.  des  Anc.  Ordonn.  du  Pari.  fol.  no.     Reg.  dci 
Plai  doyei3  de  la  Cour  commence  en  1369.    Du  Tillet,  Recueil  des  Traites. 
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of  this  gallant  prince,  who,  finding  his  flrength  inadequate  to  fuftain  the  fatigues 
of  war,  firfl  retired  to  Bourdeaux  ;  but,  being  led  by  his  phyficians  to  believe 
that  his  native  air  would  greatly  facilitate  his  recovery,  he  determined  to  quit 
the  continent.  Accordingly,  having  exafted  a  promife  from  all  the  nobels  who 
ftill  preferved  their  loyalty,  that  they  would  pay  obedience  to  his  brother,  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  embarked  for  England  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, with  his  only  furviving  fon,  Richard,  ar.d  arrived  fafe  at  Southampton. 

A.  D.  1372.]  Du  Guefclin,  who  had  lately  received  the  conftable's  fword, 
from  the  hand  of  Charles,  now  purfued  his  conquefts  without  interruption  ;  the 
departure  of  the  prince  of  "Wales  proved  fatal  to  the  Englilh,  and  all  their 
attempts  to  recover  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  them  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  having  refigned  his  command  in  Guienne,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  ;  but,  on  his  voyage  to  Ro- 
chelle  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  Spanidi  fquadron  of 
fuperior  force,  fitted  out  by  Henry,  king  of  Caftile,  who  had  warmly  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  Charles.  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  when  the  aftion  immediately  commenced,  and  continued,  with 
unremitted  ardour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  which  w;as,  however, 
renewed  on  the  enfuing  morn  with  equal  fury.  The  vi<fi:ory  was  at  length  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  befides  being  ftronger,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  cannon,  with  which  the  Englifh  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  note,  were  made  prifoners,  and 
mod  of  his  fhips  were  taken  or  funk. 

The  conftable,  in  the  mean  time,  took  Montmorillon  by  alTauIt,  and  put  the 
garrifon  to  the  fword  ;  he  then  reduced  Chauvigny  on  the  river  Creufe,  Lenfac, 
and  Montcontour.  St.  Severe  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  PoiiEliers  was 
furrendered  by  its  inhabitants.  But  the  Englifh  fuftained  a  ftill  greater  lofs  in 
the  capture  of  the  captal  de  Buche,  who  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  fldrmifli.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  Charles,  who,  deftitute  of 
valour  himfelf,  could  only  I'efpeft  it  in  another  when  exerted  in  his  own  fer- 
vice,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  corrupt  his  fidelity,  configned  him  to  perpe^ 
tual  confinement.  All  the  offers  of  Edward  to  ranfom  him  were  rejefted,  and, 
after  a  captivity  of  five  years,  he  fell  a  prey  to  laflltude  and  grief. 

The  callle  of  Soubife,  and  Taillebourg,  were  reduced  by  the  French. 
Xaintcs  was  furrendered  by  the  inhabitants ;  Rochelle  was  betrayed  by  the 
mayor ;  moft  of  the  towns  in  Aunis,  Xaintonge,  and  Poitou,  experienced  a 
fimilar  fate.  Benon,  and  feveral  other  fortrefTes  were  taken  by  afTault,  or  fur^ 
rendered.  Part  of  the  garrifon  of  Benon  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  fuch  as 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  were  hanged;  becaufe  David  Olegrane, 
governor  of  the  place,  had  cut  of  the  nofes  and  ears  of  feveral  of  the  citizens 
of  Rochelle,  who  happened  to  be  at  Benon  when  Rochelle  was  betrayed  by 
the  inhabitants,    The  reft  of  the  garrifon  retired  to  the  caftle,  but  were 
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reduced  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  CliflTon,  who  was  pi-efent  at  the  fiege,  defired 
that  the  prifoners  might  be  left  to  his  difpofal ;  and  his  requefi;  being  granted, 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  the  tower,  and  maflacred  the  Englifli  as  they 
came  out ;  fwearing,  that  he  would  ferve  all  their  countrymen  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, wherever  he  fhould  meet  with  them.  The  firft  fifteen  he  clove  down  the 
ilaill  with  his  battle-axe ;  whence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  Butcher. 

To  complete  the  entire  reduction  of  Poitou,  Thouars  alone  remained  to  be 
fubdued.  It  was  a  place  of  great  flrength  ;  and  all  the  Poiftevin  nobility, 
who  ftill  preferved  their  allegiance  to  Edward,  had  taken  refuge  there ;  but, 
it  being  inverted  by  a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  du  Guefclin,  who 
battered  the  walls  with  cannon,  thegarrifon  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
capitulating ;  and  their  offer  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  one  of  his  fons,  before  Michaelmas  was  accepted.  Edward,  apprifed 
of  this  circumftance,  determined  to  haften  in  perfon  to  the  relief  of  Tliouars, 
"with  an  army  wliich  he  had  alfembled  for  an  invafion  of  France  on  the  fide  of 
Picardy ;  but  the  elements  warred  in  favour  of  Charles:  the  Englifh  monarch, 
having  been  detained  nine  weeks,  by  contrary  winds,  was  obliged  to  forego  his 
enterprife,  and  return  to  England.  After  the  reduvStion  of  Thouars,  the  army 
feparated,  and  the  princes  and  general  officers  repaired  to  Paris,  to  fettle  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  enfuing  campaign. 

Charles  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  in  taking  proper  meafiu-es  for 
reftraining  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  troops.  All  foldiers  were  ftriftly  enjoined 
to  return  quietly  to  their  habitations,  without  committing  any  dilbrders  on  the 
road  ;  and  every  officer  was  prohibited  from  railing  companies  in  future,  with- 
out obtaining  an  exprefs  commiffion  from  the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  or 
the  conamander  in  chief;  the  commanders  of  companies  were  made  refponfible 
for  the  condud:  of  their  fubaltern  officers,  and  private  men  ;  each  company  was 
to  confifl  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms;  and  the  commanders  of  fuch  companies 
w^ere  to  receive  a  hundred  livres  a  month. 

Charles  made,  about  this  period,  the  acquifition  of  the  county  of  Auxerre; 
which  he  purchafed  from  John  de  Chalons,  count  of  Tonnere,  for  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres  of  gold.     The  king  united  that  county  to  the  royal  demefnes. 

A.  D.  1373.]  Tlie  enfuing  campaign  was  opened  by  fir  Robert  Knolles, 
who,  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  marched  from  Calais,  and  extended  his  ra- 
vages to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  to  bring  his 
troops  to  a  decifive  action ;  and  reftrained  the  native  impctuofity  of  the 
French,  to  which  were  principally  owing  the  defeats  at  Crecy  and  Poii^iers. 
The  Englifh  continued  their  march  to  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which 
they  laid  wafle ;  but  a  part  of  his  troops  having  revolted  and  forfakcn  him, 
Knolles  was  defeated  by  du  Guefclin.  The  fmall  remains  of  the  Englifli  forces, 
inftead  of  reaching  Guienne,  were  compelled  to  take  fhelter  in  Brittany. 

A  fimilar  attempt  was  afterwards  made  by  the  duke  of  Lancaller,  who  mar- 
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ched  from  Calais,  with  an  army  of  equal  force,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1373; 
and,  having  ravaged  Artois  and  Picardy,  purfued  his  route  through  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Beaujolois,  Forez,  and  Auvergne,  into  Guienne ;  and  arrived 
at  Bourdeaux  about  Chriftmas,  with  barely  one  half  of  his  army,  without  ha- 
ving befieged  a  fingle  town,  or  fought  a  fingle,  battle. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  in  the  mean  time,  having  evinced  a  difpofition  to  fa- 
vour the  interefts  of  Edward,  the  nobles,  feduced  from  their  duty  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Charles,  threatened  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  difown  him. 
This  tendency  to  revolt  confirmed  MontforL  in  his  defigns  ;  and  he  admitted 
Englifh  garrilbns  into  his  principal  towns,  to  preferve  them  from  the  attempts 
of  his  fubjefts.  The  nobility  made  application  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
entreated  him  to  fend  troops  into  Brittany  in  order  to  prevent  the /f/o??)'  of  their 
duke*.  While  their  mefTengers  were  at  Paris,  they  openly  hoifted  the  ftandard 
of  rebellion.  The  duke  attempted  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  revolt,  and,  with  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  invefted  Saint-Mahe  ;  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
fxege  of  that  place,  he  daily  received  intelligence  of  fome  new  defecftion. 
•  The  king  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  application  of  the  infurgents  :  but  be- 
fore he  commenced  hoftilities  he  fummoned  the  dukeof  Brittany  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  a  vaffal  of  the  crown,  by  refufing  a  pafTage  to  the  troops  of  his  enemies, 
by  abftaining  from  receiving  them  into  the  towns  and  fortreffes  of  Brittany, 
and  by  affifting  his  fovereign  in  the  war  againft  England,  To  this  the  duke 
replied,  that  he  would,  in  future,  refufe  a  palTage  to  the  Englifh  troops,  but 
that  it  was  impolEble  for  him  to  afiift  the  king  of  France,  againft  his  ally  the 
king  of  England.  He  famflioned  this  refufal  by  a  private  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  which  exempted  him  from  bearing  arms  againft  Edward  ;  and  he 
offered  to  produce  letters,  figned  by  the  king,  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy. But  Charles,  without  deigning  to  liften  to  the  excufe,  gave  orders  to 
the  conftable  to  enter  Brittany  with  the  troops  under  his  command. 

Du  Guefclin  prepared  to  ravage  his  native  country  with  fire  and  fword'.  He 
was  received  at  Rennes  by  the  lord  of  Laval,  and  received  a  confiderable  ac- 
ceffion  of  force  by  tlie  junftion  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  The  duke  dil- 
played  a  degree  of-  courage  and  generofity  that  did  honour  to  his  heart.  Ha- 
ving coUefted  a  body  of  about  feven  hundred  men  at  arms,  he  kept  the  field  for- 
fome  time,  though  oppofed  by  an  army  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers.  The 
moil  prudent  members  of  his  council  advifed  him  to  avert  the  threatening 
florm,  obferving  that,  by  pretendingto  renounce  his  alliance  with  England,  he 
would  take  away  all  pretext  from  the  king  of  France  to  attack  him,  and  from 
the  nobles  of  Brittany  to  perfift  in  their  revolt.  Had  Montfort's  honour  been 
like  that  of  Charles,  he  might  have  profited  by  this  advice ;  but,  he  rejeded 
the  perfidious  councilt.       ^  :^  -  - 

f  Argentic.  -J-  Hift,  de  Bretagnc* 
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The  expences  which  the  duke  had  been  obliged  to  incur  for  rcfifting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  French,  rendered  it  neceffary  to  impofe  new  taxes  on  his  fubjefts  ; 
which  gave  the  nobles  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt.  Thus 
deflitute  of  money  and  troops,  andfurrounded  by  enemies  on  all  fides,  he  refol- 
ved  to  embark  for  England;  with  this  view  he  conduced  his  confort  to  Auray 
the  governor  of  which  place  was  almofl:  the  only  ofRcer  in  his  fervice  on  whofe 
iidelity  he  could  rely  ;  he  then  repaired  to  Concq,  where  he  t-ook  (hipping,  and 
landed  fafe  at  Portfmouth,  having ieft  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Brittany. 

The  duke's  departure  was  followed  by  the  redudtion  of  mofl  places  which 
ftill  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  conftable  laid  fiege  to  Hennebonne. 
The  walls  were  battered  with  cannon,  and  the  conftable  refolved  to  carry  the 
place  by  affault.  The  Englifh  garrifon,  affifted  by  the  inhabitants,  defended 
themfelves  with  courage  and  vigour.  Du  Guefclin,  having  approached  fuffici- 
ently  near  to  the  walls  to  be  heard  from  the  ramparts,  thus  addreffed  the  citizens : 
"  Hark  ye,  friends,  it  is  certain  we  fhall  conquer  you  all,  and  fup  in  the  town 
''  this  very  night  ;  but,  if  any  one  of  you  fliall  dare  to  throw  a  ftonc  or  any 
^'  thing  elfe,  by  which  the  meanefl  of  our  men  or  boys  fhall  be  flain,  I  vow  to. 
"  God  that  I'll  put  you  all  to  death."  The  inhabitants  forbore  all  farther  re- 
fiflance  ;  and  the  defence  of  the  town  was  left  entirely  to  the  Englifli,  who 
were  unable  to  guard  the  fortifications,  which  were  very  extenfive  ;  they  were 
vepulfed  in  every  part,  and  put  to  the  fword. 

From  Hennebonne  the  conftable  repaired  to  Breft,  which  was  defended  by  a 
ftrong  garrifon,  under  fir  Robert  Knolles.  Cliflbn,  at  the  fame  time,  formed 
the  fiege  of  Roche-upon-Yon,  in  Poitou.  Brefl  made  fuch  a  vigourous  refift- 
ance  that  the  French  defpaired  of  taking  it  by  affault ;  and,  to  make  a  diver- 
Con,  they  laid  fiege  to  Derval,  which  was  the  property  of  Knolles,  who,  as 
they  hoped,  would  fly  to  its  defence,  while  tlie  rebel  nobles  of  Brittany  in- 
verted Becherel.  After  the  reduftion  of  Roche-upon-Yon,  Cliflbn  joined  the 
Fi'ench  troops  before  Derval,  and  the  garrifon  fearing  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
^old  out  much  longer,  confented  to  furrender  the  place,  if  not  relieved  before 
the  expiration  of  two  months ;  the  governor  delivered  hoftages  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  promife. 

During  the  fiege  of  Breft,  the  conftable  went  to  Nantes,  expedling  to  meet 
•with  no  more  oppofition  than  he  had  experienced  in  moft  of  the  other  towns  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  fliut  the  gates  againft  him,  and  refufed  to  receive  the  French 
on  any  other  terms  than  as  guardians  of  the  city,  which  was  to  be  flrrrendered 
to  the  duke  as  foonashe  ftiouldefFeft  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  France. 
They  farther  required  that  the  public  revenue  fhould  befequeftered  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens,  till  their  fovereign  fliould  come  to  claim  it.  The  terms  were 
accepted. 

The  fiege  of  Derval  had  the  defired  efFcA  upon  Knolles,  who,  anxious  tg 
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preferve  a  fortrefs  which  belonged  to  himfelf,  agreed  to  furrender  Brefl:,  if  not 
relieved  by  a  fuperior  army  in  forty  days.  Thefe  tei-ms  were  the  more  readily 
accepted  by  the  French,  as  they  knew  that  there  were  not  troops  fufficient  in 
Brittany  to  annul  the  treaty.  Knolles,  freed  from  the  care  of  attending  to  the 
fafety  of  Breft,  haftcned  to  Derval,  with  a  determination  not  to  comply  witli 
the  terms  to  which  the  governor  had,  in  his  abfence,  confented.  Moft  of  the 
French  troops  were  then  ordered  by  Charles  to  leave  Brittany. 

Du  Guefclin  waited  with  patience  till  the  expiration  of  the  limited  time  for 
the  furrender  of  Breft  ;  but  lord  Salifbury  fruftrated  his  hopes  by  landing  a 
body  of  troops  fuperior  in  number  to  the  French.  That  nobleman  left  a  fup- 
ply  of  men  and  provifions  in  the  town,  and  then  fet  fail.  As  foon  as  Knolles 
arrived  at  Derval,  he  fignified  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  conftable,  who 
were  at  Nantes,  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound  to  obferve  the  engage- 
ment contrafted  by  his  officers,  who,  by  promifing  to  furrender  the  place,  had 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  authority.  The  duke  immediately  repaired  to 
Derval;  and,  having  waited  till  the  term  had  expired,  he  fummoned  Knolles  to 
give  up  the  caftle  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  threatened  to  put  the  hoftages  to  death. 
Knolles  treated  his  threats  with  contempt,  and  replied,  that  he  was  refolved 
to  keep  the  fortrefs  ;  and  that,  if  the  duke  facrificed  the  hoftages  to  his  refent- 
ment,  he  would  retaliate  on  the  French  knights  who  were  in  his  power,  and 
for  whofe  ranfom  he  had  refufed  one  hundred  thoufand  livres*.  Oliver  de 
Cliffon  told  the  duke  of  Anjou,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  arms  if  he  did  not 
order  them  to  be  executed,  adding,  that  the  (iege  of  Derval  had  coft  upwards 
of  fixty  thoufand  livres,  and  that  it  was  juft  their  enemies  ihould  be  punifhed 
for  their  difloyalty.  The  duke  told  Clifton  to  do  what  he  pleafed  with  the  hof- 
tages ;  he  accordingly  ordered  the  unfortunate  victims  to  be  led  to  the  caftle  walls, 
where  they  were  beheaded,  in  the  fight  of  the  garrifon.  The  executioner  had  no 
fooner  performed  his  tafli,  than  a  fcafFold,  which  had  been  previoufly  prepared, 
appeared,  projeilling  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  fortreis,  and  three  knights 
and  one  efquire  were  beheaded,  and  their  heads  thrown  among  the  befiegers. 
This  bloody  fcene  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  the  French  were 
repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and  Clifton  received  a  dangerous  wound.  The 
ftege  was  foon  after  raifed,  and  the  French  troops  were  recalled  to  defend  the 
kingdom  from  the  attacks  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter. 

A.  D.  I374-]|  The  Englidi,  having  now  loft  all  their  continental  pofteffions, 
except  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  and  Calais,  liftened  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope  J 
conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Bruges  for  the  purpofe  of  effe(5ling  an 
accommodation  ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1 374,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
which  was  to  continue  till  Eafter  ;  but,  before  its  expiration,  it  was  prolonged 
to  the  firft  of  May,   1375.     Previous  to  the  concluflon  of  this  truce,  the  duke 

*  Froiffard, 
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of  Brittany,  having  received  a  fupply  of  money  from  Edward,  collected  a  body 
of  two  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  three  thoufand  archei'S  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  feveral  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  embarked  at 
Southampton,  and  landed  at  Saint-Mahe.  As  he  carried  the  citadel  by  affault, 
and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  the  town  immediately  furrendered.  He  then 
took  and  facked  Saint-Paul  de  Leon.  The  duke,  purfuing  his  conquells,  formed 
the  fiege  of  Saint  Brieuc,  which  had  been  newly  fortified  by  Oliver  de  Cliffbn, 
and  was  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  ClifTon,  and  the  lord  of  Laval, 
commanded  in  Brittany  after  the  departure  of  the  conflable,  and  were  then  at 
Lamballe.  Kimperlay,  a  town  of  confiderable  importance,  being  greatly  incom- 
moded by  a  neighbouring  fortrefs,  which  John  of  Evreux,  one  of  the  duke's 
officers,  had  recently  repaired,  the  garrifon  fent  to  Lamballe  for  affiflance. 
Cliffon  and  Beaumanoir  accordingly  joined  them,  and  they  were  on  the  point 
of  reducing  the  fortrefs,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany,  being  apprifed  of  their 
motions,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Saint-Brieux,  and  haftened  to  its  relief.  ClilFon 
was  employed  in  giving  orders  for  an  alTault,  when  news  was  brought  him  that 
the  Englifh  had  advanced  within  two  leagues  of  his  camp.  He  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Kimperlay  ;  he  was  purfued  by  the  duke,  who  invelled  the  place, 
and  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  his  efcape.  The  fiege  was  prefled  with 
vigour  ;  ClifTon  and  his  aflbciates,  knowing  their  fituation  to  be  defperate,  de- 
fended themfelves  with  intrepidity  ;  but,  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  they 
at  length  allied  to  capitulate.  The  duke,  infilled  on  their  furrendering  at  dis- 
cretion, and  granted  them  a  ceffation  of  arms  for  a  week.  This  fliort  armi- 
ftice  was  on  the  point  of  exjiiring,  when  two  noblemen  arrived  in  the  duke's 
cam^p  with  news  of  the  truce,  concluded  at  Bruges,  in  which  Brittany  was  ex- 
prefsly  included ;  he  therefore  raifed  the  fiege,  and  Cliflbn  efcaped. 

During  this  interval  of  peace,  Charles  pafTed  an  edift,  fixing  the  majority  of 
the  kings  of  France  at  their  entrance  into  their  fourteenth  year,  contrary  to  the 
regulation  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  which  continued  their  minority  till  they  had 
attained  fourteen  complete*.  His  conftitution  was  impaired  by  incelfant  at- 
tention to  bufinefs,  but  fiiill  more  by  the  effetfls  of  the  poifon  which  had  been 
adminifiiered  to  him  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  while  he  was  dauphin.  The  tender 
years  of  his  eldefl:  fon  Charles  gave  him  ferious  inquietude,  as  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  him  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry, 
and  Burgundy,  with  the  dangerous  extent  of  whofe  ambition  he  appears  to 
have  been  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  majority  of  the  kings  of  France  had,  fince  the  firfi;  efiablifhinent  of  the 
monarchy,  experienced  feveral  variations.  The  period  of  their  majority  was 
determined  by  their  ability  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  military  fervice.  The 
arms  of  the  early  Franks  were  extremely  light,  and  they  always  fought  on  foot; 

*  Cotif,  des  Oidoopanccs, 
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their  children,  of  courfe,  were  able  to  bear  them  when  very  young ;  hence 
their  majority  was  fixed  at  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year.  Childebert  the 
Second  was  not  older,  when  Goutran  declared  him  of  age  by  putting  a  javelin 
in  his  hand,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  in  prefence  of  the  national 
alTembly.  The  mode  of  waging  war  changed  during  the  fecond  race ;  the 
armies  were  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  cavalry,  and  the  complete  armour 
worn  by  the  men  required  the  flrength  of  maturity  to  fupport  it ;  the  majority, 
therefore,  was  protratT:ed  till  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  cuflom  lubfiflcd 
when  the  king  palTed  his  edift ;  but  he  knew  that  a  monarch  might  govern  his 
kingdom  without  fighting. 

In  this  year,  the  appanage  of  Lewis,  the  king's  fecond  fon,  was  fixed  at 
twelve  thoufand  livres  a  year*,  in  land,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  to  receive, 
when  at  age,  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  livres,  for  the  eftablilhment  of  his 
houfhold.  The  king,  at  the  fame  time,  fettled  the  marriage-portions  of  his 
daughters.  The  eldeft,  the  princefs  Mary,  was  to  have  one  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  befides  furniture,  clothes,  and  jewels,  fuitable  to  her  rank.  The  other 
princeffes  were  to  have,  each  of  them,  fixty  thoufand  livres,  with  furniture,  &c. 

When  he  had  thus  fettled  his  family  affairs,  Charles  took  neceifary  meafures 
for  the  fafe  government  of  the  kingdom  at  his  death.  He  conferred  the  office 
of  regent  on  his  elder,brother  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  death  or 
abfence,  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  his  fecond 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  with  whofe  conduft  the  king  was  difpleafed.  The 
powers  of  the  regent  received  certain  modifications ;  he  was  prohibited  from, 
alienating  the  domains  of  the  crown,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  The  duke 
fwore  to  obferve  all  the  conditions  impofed  on  him. 

As  the  regent  was  exempted  from  giving  any  account  of  his  adminiftration, 
when  his  power  expired,  the  king  entrufted  the  guardianfhip  of  his  children, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  queen,  affifled  by  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bourbon  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  the  two  princes  were  to  take 
that  important  trufh  upon  themfelves ;  he  ordered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
furplus  of  the  revenue,  after  defraying  all  the  neceffary  expences,  fhould  be  de- 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  Bureau  de  la  Riviere,  the  firft  chamberlain,  to  be  paid 
to  the  king,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  come  of  age.  A  council  was  appointed  to  affift 
the  queen  and  the  two  princes.  This  council,  compofed  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  three  orders  of  the  ftate,  was  well  calciilated  to  balance  the  power  of 
the  i-egent,  in  cafe  he  fliould  incline  to  abufe  it.  The  queen,  princes,  nobility, 
prelates,  and  chief  officers  of  the  ftate,  fwore  to  obferve  thefe  regulations. 

A.  D.  1375  to  1377-!]  Some  farther  attempts  were  now  made  to  effeft  a 
■peace  between  France  and  England ;  but  the  pretenfions  of  the  rival  monarchs 


» 


When  the  diiFerence  in  the  prices  of  every  article  of  confumption  be  confidered,  which,  by  the  bed 
^computation,  appears  to  be  as  five  to  one,  the  prince's  fettlement  was  equal  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  lU 
vres,  or  about  tywenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
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were  fo  widely  oppofite,that  it  was  impoffible  to  reconcile  them.  Ciiarles  demand- 
ed the  reftitution  of  fourteenliundredtlioufand  Iivres,whiclihad  been  paid  towards 
his  father's  ranfom,  and  tlie  demolition  of  the  citadel  and  fortifications  of  Calais. 
Edward  infifted  that  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  flioiild  be  fully  enforced.  The  king 
declared  thefe  conditions  inadraiffible,  being  diredly  contrary  to  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken  on  his  accejjion  to  the  throne.  All,  therefore,  that  the  pope's  legates 
could  obtain,  was  a  farther  prolongation  of  the  truce  to  the  firft  of  April,  1377. 

AH  the  taxes  which  had  been  impofed  during  the  war  ftill  continued  to  be  le- 
vied ;  and  Charles  having,  by  this  means,  filled  his  coffers,  began  to  provide 
for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  by  encreafmg  his  navy,  which  had  been 
almoft  wholly  neglefted,  fmce  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis.  The  advantage  of  a 
powerful  fleet  had  been  demonftrated  in  the  late  contefl,  when  that  of  Spain 
fruftrated  the  plans  of  the  Englifh  for  recovering  their  continental  poiTeflions, 
A  number  of  veflels  were  conftrufted  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy  ;  and  edifts 
were  publifhed  for  preferving  the  forefts,  which  fupplied  timber  for  building, 
them. 

The  demefnes  of  the  crown  were  encreafed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  expired  in  September,  1375*.  This  prince,  the  king's  paterhal 
uncle,  had  married  Blanche  of  France,  pofthumous  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Fair.  Charles  immediately  re-annexed  the  duchy  of  Orleans  to  the  crown, 
and  took  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  future  alienation  ;  but  his  com- 
mands, on  this  occafion,  were  no  more  regarded  than  his  other  arrangements, 
with  refpedl  to  the  regency. 

At  this  period  the  Englifh  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death  of  their 
favourite  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  who,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  died  at  Weftmin- 
fcer,  on  the  eighth  of  June  1376,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  inex- 
preffible  forrow  of  his  father,  and  the  fincere  regret  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
death  of  Edward  was  lamented  even  by  his  enemies  ;  Charles  honoured  his  me- 
mory witli  every  mark  of  refpeft  ;  he  ordered  a  funeral  fervice  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  chapel  belonging  to  his  palace,  at  which  he  affifted,  accompanied  by 
all  the  great  men  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  king  of  England  furvived  his  fon  about 
a  year,  when  he  expired  at  Shene,  in  Surry,  on  the  twenty-firft  of  June,  1377  ; 
leaving  his  throne  to  Richard  fon  to  the  Black  Prince,  v^ho  was  crowned  in  lefs 
than  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  As  the  truce  was  now  expir- 
ed, Charles  thought  the  conjuniSture  highly  favourable  for  renewing  the  war 
with  England.  He  fet  five  armies  on  foot  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  his  troops  pur- 
fued  their  conquefts,  almoft  without  oppofition,  while  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  ravaged  the  Englifli  coafts, 
burnt  the  towns  of  Rye,  Haftings,  Portfmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the  prior  of  Lewes  had  haftily  aflembled  to  flop 
their  depredations. 

t  Trefor  des  Chart,  rcg.  109.  p,  20.    Jlcceuil  des  Oxdonnances,  t,  0| 
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The  French  had  hitherto  made  little  progrefs  in  naval  affairs  ;  the  navy  floii- 
riflied  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  neglected  by  his  iuccefTors. 
The  firfl:  monarchs  of  the  third  race,  poflTelTing  but  few  maritime  provinces,  had 
no  occafion  for  naval  forces  ;  little  attention,  therefore,  was  paid  to  fliip-build- 
ing  till  the  time  of  the  crufades.  The  almofl:  incefTant  v/ars  which  afterwards 
broke  out  between  France  and  England  compelled  the  French  to  make  efforts 
for  difputing  the  empire  of  the  fea.  Numerous  fleets  iffued  from  their  ports  ; 
but  they  were  chiefly  trading  velfels,  the  owners  of  which  lent  them  to  the  king 
in  time  of  war,  for  a  flipulated  fum.  Befides  this  refource,  the  Caflilians  and 
Genoefe,  then  deemed  the  mofu  fkilful  mariners  in  Europe,  were  called  to  their 
affiftance.  The  French  and  Englifh  courted  the  alliance  of  thefe  powers  ;  and 
the  fquadrons  of  Genoa  fought  alternately  for  both  nations.  Charles  was  the 
firft  French  monarch  of  the  third  race  who  formed  a  plan  for  a  fleet  of  his  own. 
With  this  view,  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  veffels  to  be  built  in  the  ports 
of  Normandy,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  war.  They  were  larger  than  thofe 
which  were  generally  ufed ;  though  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  fize  or  con- 
venience, with  the  fhips  of  the  prefent  times.  Indeed,  a  modern  veffel,  of  a 
middle  fize,  could  not  have  entei'ed  the  befl  harbour  the  French  then  poffeffed*. 
The  largeft  velfels  were  called  _gY7//z>j-;  they  were  worked  with  oars  and  failst, 
and  fupplied  with  low  towers,  whence  ftones  and  other  miffile  weapons  were 
thrown  on  the  enemy  ;  they  had  alfo  machines  neceffary  for  grappling  and  boar- 
ding. To  the  prow  was  fixed  a  long  thick  poft,  cafed  with  iron,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  crufliing  the  fides  of  the  enemy's  fhips.  Other  veffels,  though  fmaller 
in  bulk,  flood  higher  in  the  water  ;  thefe  were  never  worked  with  oars  unlefs 
when  it  was  attempted  to  gain  the  wind  in  time  of  aftion ;  large  fliips  were 
ufed  for  tranfporting  the  men  at  arms,  called  ImiJJiers^  from  the  liuys^  or  door, 
through  which  the  horfes  were  admitted.  ^ 

An  army  affembled  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 
formed  the  fiege  of  Ardres,  which  capitulated  after  an  obftinate  defence ;  as  did 
the  fortrefs  of  Ardiwich,  and  the  caftle  of  Vauclingun.  The  reduction  of  thefe 
three  places  reflrained  the  depredations  of  the  garrifons  of  Calais  and  Guines, 
which  had  been  accuftomed  to  extend  their  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Boulogne. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, where  he  reduced  all  the  towns  and  fortreffes  which  flill  remained  in  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  Englifh,  except  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux  ;  while  Cliffon  completed 
the  fubjeftion  of  Brittany,  leaving  only  to  its  lawful  fovereign  the  fingle  town 
of  Breft,  ^vhich  was  likewife  invefhed  by  the  French.  During  thefe  operations 
the  king  of  France  received  in  his  capital  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  and 
his  fon  Wenceflaus,  king  of  the  Romans.  The  emperor  created  the  dauphin 
yicar-general  of  Dauphiny,  and  ceded  to  him  the  caftle  of  Pompet,  in  that  prO' 
vince. 

*  Villaren  +  Hift.  de  la  Milice  Francoife,  t.  2. 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  his  uncle,  Charles  loft  his  queen,  Jane  of  Bour- 
bon, who,  after  giving  birth  to  a  princefs,  had  the  imprudence,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  phyficians,  to  bathe  ;  fhe  liad  no  fooner  entered  the  bath,  than  flie 
was  feized  with  a  diforder  that  terminated  her  exiftence  in  a  few  days.  While 
the  king  was  indulging  his  forrows  for  the  death  of  this  princefs,  he  was  alarm- 
ed by  fecret  intelligence  of  a  defign  againft  his  own  life.  Sufpicions  immediately 
fell  upon  Charles  the  Bad,  On  the  apprehenfion  of  his  chamberlain,  who  waa 
then  at  the  French  court,  the  fulpicions  were  confirmed,  and  it  appeared  on  the 
trial,  that  that  monarch  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  a  Jewiili  phyfician,  named 
^ngel to  poiCon  the  king;  but  the  Jew,  refufing  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  a 
plot,  he  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  He  then  ordered  a  fubtle  poifon 
to  be  prepared,  under  his  own  infpetT:ion,  by  a  female  Jew  ;  and  entrufted  it  to 
a  valet-de-chambre,  who  was  to  gain  accefs  to  the  palace,  by  means  of  a  rela- 
tion who  held  a  poft  in  the  king's  kitchen,  and  there  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  adminifter  it.  On  the  difcovery  of  this  plot,  Charles  gave  orders 
to  feize  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  Normandy  ;  and,  at 
the  caftle  of  Bernay,  one  of  that  monarch's  fecretaries  was  taken  and  brought  to 
Paris.  His  name  was  Peter  du  Tertre  ;  he  underwent  a  clofe  examination,  but 
though  privy  to  all  the  political  manoeuvres  of  his  mafter,  he  perfevered  in  de- 
claring his  total  ignorance  of  the  plot.  As  a  prifoner  of  war,  Charles  could 
poffibly  have  no  other  pretext  for  bringing  him  to  trial ;  he  was,  however,  con- 
demned, together  with  the  chamberlain,  and  they  were  behe'aded  in  the  m,ar- 
ket-place  at  Paris. 

A.  D.  1378.]  While  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  depriving  Charles  the  Bad  of 
all  the  places  he  poflefled  in  Languedoc,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  con- 
ftable  du  Guefclin  went  to  feize  his  Norman  pofTeffions  ;  and,  as  the  Navarrefe 
governors  made  an  obftinate  refiftance,  the  king  himfelf  went  to  Rouen  to  fu~ 
perintend  and  direiS  the  military  operations.  All  his  towns  and  fortrelTes  were 
reduced  and  difmantled,  except  Chei-bourg,  which  he  delivered  to  the  En- 
glifli,  for  afmall  fupply  of  troops  which  they  agreed  tofurnifli  him. 

The  Englifh  had  not  been  long  in  poflefRon  of  Cherbourg  before  it  was  in- 
verted by  du  Guefclin.  But  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications,  and  its  nume- 
rous garrifon,  refifted  every  attack.  Though  the  liege  was  prelTed  with  all 
poffible  vigour,  the  conftable  was  unable  to  make  the  fmalleft  impreffion.  In 
a  fuccefsful  fally,  the  beficgers  took  his  brother,  Oliver  du  Guefclin,  prifoner. 
He  was  compelled  to  conduiHihis  troops  into  winter  quartei's. 

During  thefetranfacT:ions  in  Normandy,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  had  fitted  out 
a  fleet,  and  failed  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of  Britta- 
ny. He  laid  liege  to  Saint  Malo,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and,  after  remain- 
ing fometime  before  the  town,  perpetually  haralFed  by  the  garrifon  on  one  fide, 
and  by  the  French  on  the  other,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.  He  was 
followed  by  the  tlukc,  yyhf)  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  London,  and 
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obtained  a  promife  of  more  efFceTiLial  afllftance,  on  condition  of  delivering  Brefl 
to  the  Englifh.  They  now  poifefred  the  four  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom, 
Calais,  Cherbourg,  Breft^  and  Bourdeaux. 

For  the  reducT:ion  of  this  lafl:  jilace,  the  king  had  permitted  the  duke  of  Anjou 
to  levy  a  general  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne.  The  duke  received  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Montpellier,  incenfed  at  this  opprefllon,  revolted,  feized  the  duke's  officers, 
and  put  them  to  death.  Eighty  perfons  are  faid  to  have  fallen  viiTtims  to  the 
rage  of  the  populace.  The  duke,  collefting  a  body  of  troops,  haftened  to 
quell  the  infurrecllon  ;  but  the  tumult  had  fublided  before  he  reached  the  town, 
and  the  citizens  implored  his  mercy.  He  condemned  them  to  lofe  their  pri- 
vileges, their  univerfity,  their  archives,  and  municipal  jurifdidlion  ;  to  forfeit 
one  half  of  all  their  property ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  livres  ;  to  found  a  church ;  and  to  demolifh  the  gates,  walls,  and  forti- 
fications of  the  town.  Two  hundred  citizens  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded; 
two  hundred  to  be  hanged;  two  hundred  to  be  burnt;  and  their  pofterity  was 
doomed  to  fervitude  and  perpetual  infamy.  From  the  execution  of  this  inhu- 
man fentence  tlie  duke  was  diffuaded,  though  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  car- 
dinal d'Albani,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  All  the  puniffiinents  were  remitted  ex- 
cept the  pecuniary  fine,  and  a  farther  exaiftion  of  fix  thoufand  livres,  for  expences. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  king  fent  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  all 
the  fortreffes  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherbourg,  and  ordered  William  de  Bordes  to 
enter  the  Cotentin,  and  keep  the  garrifon  in  awe,  Des  Bordes,  fixed  his  quar- 
ters at  Montbourg,  and  fcoured  the  neighbouring  country.  About  the  fame 
time,  fir  John  Harlefton  failed  from  Southampton,  with  three  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  the  fame  number  of  archers,  and  landed  at  Cherbourg,  where,  being 
joined  by  apart  of  the  garrifon,  he  took  the  field,  and  meeting  with  des  Bordes 
a  delperate  aftion  enfued.  The  two  commanders,  each  armed  with  his  battle- 
axe,  difplayed  equal  braveiy  ;  viftory  long  remained  doubtful ;  Harlefton  was 
once  thrown  to  the  ground,  but,  having  recovered  his  arms,  he  obtained,  after 
an  obftinate  conqueft,  a  complete  vicHiory :  every  one  of  the  French  was  either 
killed  or  taken.     Des  Bordes  was  among  the  prifoners. 

The  king,  when  informed  of  this  difafter,  fent  a  frefla  body  of  troops  to  take' 
pofleffion  of  Montbourg.  But  tlie  Englifla  maintained  the  fuperiority  they  had 
acquired;  and,  as  Charles  had  another  projeft  in  view,  he  foon  ordered  his 
troops  to  evacuate  the  Cotentin  ;  the  inhabitants  expofed,  by  this  means,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Engliffi,  left  their  houfes,  and,  taking  their  families  with  them, 
fixed  their  refidence  in  fome  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cotentin,  one  of 
the  moft  fertile  diftricT:s  in  the  province,  became  wholly  depopulated.  Charles^ 
had  long  been  anxious  to  obtain  Brittany,  and  the  enmity  of  the  duke,  whom. 
he  had  conftantly  perfecuted,  was  deemed  a  fufficient  plea  for  that  meafure. 
The  treaty  of  Guerrande  was  as  little  refpetHied  as  that  of  Bretigny;  having 
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fccured,  as  he  imagined,  the  attachment  of  the  Breton  nobility,  he  thought 
that  the  mere  fignification  of  his  intent  was  fufHcient  to  annex  that  duchy  to 
his  crown.  On  the  twentietli  of  June,  1378,  Montfort  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  peers,  to  anfwer  againft  the  charge  of  rebellion.  The  forms 
of  juftice  were  neglec!l:ed ;  the  citation  was  not  ferved  upon  the  duke,  nor  even 
fent  to  Breft,  the  only  town  that  ftill  acknowledged  his  authority. 

The  fourth  of  December  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial ;  and,  on  the 
ninth  of  the  fame  month,  the  king  held  a  bed  of  juftice,  at  Avbich  all  the  peers 
of  France  were  fumraoned  to  attend.  Charles  pleaded  his  own  caufe  ;  and,  after 
ftating  the  accufations  againft  Montfort,  he  propofed  that  that  prince  ftiould  be 
declared  guilty  of  lefe-majefty  and  incur  the  punifhment  due  to  fwch  a  crime ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  all  other  territories 
which  he  polTefled  in  France,  ftiould  be  confifcated  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  peers,  who  aflifted  at  this  bed  of  juftice,  pretended  that  they  ought  to  be 
the  fole  judges  in  a  caufe  in  which  one  of  their  body  was  the  defendant,  and 
not  the  king,  who  was  a  party  in  the  caufe  5  and  they  required,  in  cafe  they 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  duke  of  Brittany,  that  Charles  fhould  grant  them 
letters-patent,  declaring  that  this  trial  fhould  never  be  confidered  as  a  prece- 
dent) prejudicial  to  their  ancient  rights.  The  king  promifed  the  lettei-s,  but 
never  kept  his  word. 

As  Charles  had  fome  reafon  to  miftruft  the  zeal  of  his  fubjeftsin  the  profecu- 
tjon  of  a  war  which  was  generally  confidered  as  unjuft,  he  ftrengthened  himfelf 
by  forming  connexions  with  foreign  princes  and  noblemen.  To  m oft  of  thefehe 
granted  annual  penfions,  for  which  they  were  to  perform  military  fervice,  and 
to  furnilh  a  ftipulated  number  of  men.  In  the  treafury  of  the  chartres  at  Paris, 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  written  obligations  of  this  nature,  figned  by 
warriors  of  all  ranks  from  crowned  heads  down  to  fimple  knights,  who  were  al- 
lured, by  the  gold  of  France,  from  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  from  Brabant, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  interior  parts  of  Germany.  This 
cuftom,  which  had  long  obtained,  offered  but  a  feeble  and  precarious  refource 
to  the  ftate,  while  the  penfions  occafioned  a  heavy  and  cei'tain  expence.  Thofe 
whofe  penfions  were  made  chargeable  on  the  treafury  did  homage  for  them  ; 
but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  thefe  vafTals.  The  introduiTtion  of  pecu- 
niary fiefs  could  only  be  ufeful  when  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 
"William,  duke  of  Julliers  and  Gueldres,  acknowledged  himfelf  vafTal  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  did  homage,  fwearing  to  ferve  him  againft  all  men,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a  perpetual  penfion  of  feven  thoufand  livres  ;  and  his  two  fons 
followed  the  example  of  their  father,  for  an  annual  gratification  of  two  thoufand 
livres*. 

The  news  of  the  proceedings  againft  the  dulce  was  not  received  by  the  Bre- 
tons fo  favourably  as  the  court  had  imagined!.     The  people  had  begun  to  mur- 

*  Trefordes  Chartres;  Comtcs  de  Gueldres  and  de  Julliers,  No,  87.         t  Argentre.  Lobincau, 
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mur,when  Charles,  who  had  never  lofl:  fight  of  his  projeftjfent  orders  to  the  confla- 
ble,deClifron,  Rohan  andLaval,  to  repair  to  Paris.  Wlien  they  arrived,  the  king  ex- 
plained his  conduft  as  to  Montfort,  ordered  the  fentence  by  which  he  was  con- 
demned and  the  duchy  confifcated,  to  be  read  in  their  prefence,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  fending  an  army  into  Brittany.  All  this  the  Breton  noblemen 
had  expelled,  but  the  king  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they  would  furrender  the 
fortified  places  in  Brittany  which  they  had  in  their  pofleffion,  that  he  might  de- 
fend them  from  the  Englifh.  They  replied,  "  that  they  -would  do  all  ivhich  was 
,''  pojftble  to  ferve  him."  ClifTon  was  the  only  one  of  the  four,  who  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  fecond  the  intentions  of  the  king.  His  implacable  hatred  to 
Montfort  overcame  every  other  confideration,  and  induced  him  to  make  the 
promife  required  of  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  Laval  convened  an  afTembly  of  the  Breton 
nobility  at  his  own  houfe,  when,  after  expreffing  his  furprife  at  the  king's 
propofals,  he  protefted  that  it  was  his  intention  to  oppofe  the  defign  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  that  belonged  to  him 
fhould  incur  the  reproach  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  his  kinfman,  or  his 
lord.  This  fpeech  was  applauded  by  the  company.  DuGuefclin  had  not  been 
invited  to  attend,  not  becaufe  they  doubted  his  fidelity,  but  the  office  of  con- 
liable  which  he  held  was  deemed  fufficient  to  exclude  him  from  fuch  an  alTocia- 
tion.  Having  taken  a  vow  to  remain  true  to  their  country,  they  feperated, 
with  a  determination  to  retire  from  court,  left  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
fecure  their  perfons.     They  left  Paris  the  next  day,   and  repaired  to  Brittany. 

After  the  failure  of  this  fii-ft  attempt,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that  if  the  court 
of  France  could  not  engage  fuch  of  the  nobles  of  Brittany  as  had  been  moft  fa- 
voured by  the  king,  to  fecond  their  viewr,  thofe  who  had  no  fuch  motives  for  at- 
tachment would  be  ftill  lefs  favourably  difpofed.  In  faft,  the  king's  refolution 
was  no  Iboner  made  public,  than  confederacies  were  formed  in  all  quarters,  as 
well  of  the  people,  as  of  the  nobility  ;  the  members  of  which  bound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  preferve  inviolate  the  ducal  right.,  againfh  all  who  fhould  attempt 
to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  duchy,  without  any  other  exception  of  perfons,  than  of 
him  who  was,  by  birth,  the  lawful  fovereign  thereof.  Meafures  were  taken 
for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  in  cafe  of  attack  ;  a  tribute  of  twenty  fols  upon  eve- 
ry hearth  was  levied  to  pay  the  troops  ;  and  general  officers  were  appointed  to 
command  them.  The  public  revenue  was  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  admi- 
niflrators  ;  and  the  Bretons,  not  contented  with  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the 
province,  refolved  to  recal  their  duke.  It  was  with  concern  they  obfervcd,  that 
thofe  of  the  nobility  who  had  engaged  to  fupport  the  interefl:s  of  the  king  a- 
gainft  Montfort,  had,  at  the  fame  time,  deprived  the  province  of  the  prefence 
of  its  fovereign.  Thus  Charles,  by  an  ambitious  defire  of  extending  his  do- 
mains, loft,  in  a  moment,  the  friendfliip  of  moft  of  the  paitifans  which  his  po- 
licy or  munificence  had  acquired  j  and  this  defection  effeftually  deprived  him  of 
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thofe  fervlces,  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  had  aright  to  expe ft  from  them. 
Even  the  countefs  of  Penthievre  herfelf,  though  fhe  was  attached  to  France  by 
the  firmeft  ties  ;  though  fhe  had  themoft  powerful  reafons  for  liating  Montfort, 
who  had  fupplanted  her  family  ;  though  fhe  was  mother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  and  was  ftill  more  connefted  with  that  prince  by  friendfhip  thaiji  affinity ; 
exerted  her  utmofl  efforts  to  difconcert  the  projecfts  of  Charles. 

Three  envoys  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  duke,  and  engage  him  to  return 
to  his  dominions.  Montfort  did  not  place  an  implicit  reliance  on  thefe  firfl  affu- 
rances  of  repentance  and  fidelity.  He  received  the  deputies  with  thofe  mar]ij| 
pf  kindnefs  and  diflinftion  which  the  news  of  a  change  fo  happy  and  imexpec- 
ted  deferved  ;  but,  taught  by  experience,  he  declared,  that  notwithflandingthe 
confidence  he  repofed  in  the  affeftion  of  his  fubjeds,  which  he  confidered  as  an 
infallible  fecurity  for  his  fpeedy  re-eftablifhment,  and  his  conviftion  of  the  hn- 
cerity  of  iheir  promifes,  he  was  neverthelefs  determined  to  await  till  he  faw  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the  execution  of  fo  laudable  aprojeft.  He  charged 
them  at  their  departure  to  exhort  his  fubjefts  to  perfevere  in  their  good  inten- 
tions ;  adding,  that  by  their  future  conduft  alone  he  fliould  judge  of  the  fmce- 
rity  of  their  attachment  5  and  that  he  flattered  himfelf,  if  their  return  to  their 
duty  was  as  fincere  as  they  wifhed  to  perfuade  him  it  was,  they  would  be 
anxious  to  make  their  aftions  correfpond  to  their  profeffions. 

The  deputies  returned  to  Brittany  with  thisanfwer;  and  found  the  people 
already  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  the  duchy.  The  king  had  deferred  the 
execution  of  his  projeft  till  the  fpring ;  and  the  court,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  paffmg  in  Brittany  ;  they  had  only  received  information 
that  various  meetings  were  held,  the  refult  of  which  was  kept  a  profound  fecret. 

A.  D.  1379.]  The  lord  of  Bourbon,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  marefchal 
de  Sancerre,  John  de  Vienne,  and  la  Riviere,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders,  joined  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  the  chief  management  of  the  enterr 
prife  was  committed.  The  king's  favourites  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  conftable  from  being  appointed  cominander  in  chief,  a  poll  which,  in  this 
inflance,  he  evinced  no  anxiety  to  obtain.  He  was  fent  therefore  into  Brittany, 
with  a  very  fmall  body  of  troops,  to  guard  thofe  towns  which  had  embraced 
the  party  of  France  ;  he  accordingly  fortified  Saint-Malo,  where  he  remained 
during  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Whether  Charles  imagined  that 
he  fliould  meet  with  but  little  refiflance,  or  whether  he  wifhed  to  found  the 
difpofition  of  tlie  people  before  he  ferioufly  embarked  in  an  enterprife  which 
he,  probably,  began  to  confider  as  hazardous  ;  his  efforts  were  gi-eatly  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.  He  mufl  certainly  at  thii» 
period,  have  been  under  the  influence  of  infatuation  ;  for,  inflead  of  attempt? 
ingto  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  Bretons,  by  a  mild  and  moderate  conduft,  he 
already  treated  them  as  a  conquered  people,  by  fubjefting  their  country  to  the 
falt-gabelle,  and  other  onerous  exaftionsj  from  which  Brittany  was  wholly  ex^ 
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empted.  Thefe  exaiflions,  the  attempt  to  impofe  which,  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  Montfort's  difgrace,  were  juftly  confidered  as  ftill  more  in- 
tolerable, on  the  part  of  a  prince,  whom  the  people  regarded  as  a  foreigner. 

The  Bretons  being  determined  to  refill  thefe  efforts,  new  aflbciations^  were 
daily  formed ;  troops  were  levied  on  all  fides ;  and  deputies  were  again  fent  to 
Montfort,  from  the  nobility  and  principal  towns,  to  prefs  his  immediate  return 
to  Brittany.  Montfort,  therefore,  took,  leave  of  the  Englifh  court,  and  em- 
barked at  Southampton,  accompanied  by  fir  Robert  Knollcs,  fir  Hugh  Caverly, 
fir  Thomas  Percy,  and  fome  other  knights,  with  one  hundred  men  at  arms 
and  two  hundred  archers.  With  this  trifling  force,  but  with  the  promife  of 
more  efFecTrual  aififiiance,  he  failed  from  England,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ranee,  near  St.  Malo,  on  the  third  of  Auguft,    1379- 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  his  intended  return  was  made  public,  an  immenfe 
crowd  of  people,  from  all  parts  of  Brittany,  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  Ranee, 
and  even  plunged  into  the  water,  as  if  anxious  to  haften  the  moment  that  was 
to  reftore  to  them  a  prince  whom  they  cheriftied  and  efteemed.  He  afl^ured  the 
people  of  his  afFeaion,  exhorted  them  to  perfifl;  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
told  them  they  would  foon  find  the  difference  between  the  mild  government  of 
a  lawful  prince,   and  the  oppreffive  fway  of  an  ufurper. 

Every  thing  now  feemed  to  combine  in  favour  of  Montfort ;  he  had  fcarcely 
entered  the  Ranee,  when  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  appeared  off  St.  Malo.  The 
Caftilians  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  tranfports,  on  board  of  which  was  a 
confiderable  fupply  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  befides  the  duke's  treafure  ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  accomplifliing  their  obje(5l,  when  fir  Hugh  Cal- 
verly,  having  firft  feen  the  prince  in  fafety,  compelled  the  pilot  of  his  own  fhip 
to  turn  her  head  towards  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards,  furprifed  at  an  attack 
they  had  fo  little  reafon  to  expert,  were  thrown  into  confufion,  and  foon  aban- 
doned the  purfuit  of  the  tranfports,  which  took  that  opportunity  of  haftening 
into  port,  while  the  Englifia  'archers  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  by- 
pouring  in  upon  them  a  lliower  of  arrows.  As  foon  as  Calverly  faw  his  little 
fleet  in  fafety  he  retreated  in  good  order,  and  went  to  receive  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  Montfort,  who  never  forgot  this  important  fervice. 

The  duke  repaired  to  Dinan,  where  he  received  offei-s  of  fervice,  from  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  duchy.  The  conftable  of  Rennes  joined  him  with  a 
body  of  troops.  The  vifcount  of  Rohan,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
partifans  of  Charles  of  Blois,  haftened  to  his  affiftance,  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred lances.  The  countefs  of  Penthievre  had  an  interview  with  Montfort, 
whom,  till  then,  fhe  had  regarded  as  an  ufurper  ;  they  conferred  frequently  toge- 
ther ;  and  (he  partook  in  the  joy  which  his  return  had  occafioned.  Thefe 
favourable  fymptoms  engaged  the  duke  to  declare,  at  the  firft  affembly  that 
was  held  at  Dinan,  his  intention  of  anticipating  the  French,  by  attacking  them 
flrft  ;  a  declaration  received  with  unanimous  applaufe,  The  nobles  then  fepa- 
Vpl.  U,  A  a 
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rated,  to  make  the  neceflfary  preparations.  Yannes  w'as  fixed  upon  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  troops. 

Charles  now  perceived  that  he  had  alienated  tlie  afFeftions  of  the  Bretons, 
whom  nothing  but  force  could  reduce  to  acknowledge  his  authority  ;  but  pride 
continued  the  contefl  which  ambition  had  begun  ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou 
received  orders  to  approach  the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  while  the  conftable  re- 
turned from  St.  Malo  to  Pontorfon,  where  he  endeavoured  to  colled:  a  body  of 
troops.  But  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  more  intent  on  a  reconciliation  than  on 
hoftilities.  Du  Guefclin  felt  a  fecret  repugnance  in  difcharging  the  duties  of 
his  office,  as  conftable  of  France.  He  obeyed,  however,  the  orders  he  had 
received,  though  the  king  foon  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  ferve  him  with  efFeft. 
The  good  fortune  of  du  Guefclin  in  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  of  the  realm,  had 
allured  to  his  fervice  a  prodigious  number  of  noblemen,  moft  of  whom  were  his 
relations  or  friends,  and  all  of  them  his  countrymen.  Many  of  thefe,  as  foon  as 
war  was  declared  againft  their  fovereign,  refigned  their  commiffions  in  the 
French  army,  and  haftened  to  join  their  native  ftandard.  The  king,  piqued  at 
their  defertion,  publiflied  an  ordonnance  enjoining  all  the  Bretons,  who  would 
not  efpoufe  his  caufe,  and  take  up  arms  againft  Montfort,  immediately  to  quit 
his  dominions.  The  conftable,  by  this  means,  found  himfelf  abandoned  by  a 
great  number  of  brave  warriors,  and  officers  of  merit.  Clifton,  indeed,  re- 
mained ;  but  he  himfelf  was  forfaken  by  thofe  partifans  whom  he  imagined 
moft  firmly  attached  to  him.  The  firft  proof  of  this  defecftion  he  experienced, 
on  a  fecond- attempt  which  he  made  to  get  pofteffion  of  Nantes.  Clifton,  having 
been  refufed  admittance  into  Guerrande,  and  finding  the  whole  province  in 
arms,  went  to  join  the  conftable  at  Pontorfon,  where  the  French  troops,  that 
were  deftined  for  the  invafion  of  Brittany,  had  aftembled,  with  the  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Bourbon  at  tlieir  head. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  Breton  army  had  been  appointed  at  Vannes.  When 
the  troops  had  afl^embled,  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Pontorfon.  But, 
on  the  news  of  their  approach,  the  French  army  dift)anded,  and  the  duke  of  ^ 
Anjou  propofed  a  truce  for  a  month,  which  was  accepted  by  Montfort.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  interval  of  peace  ffiould  be  employed  in  bringing  about  an  ac- 
commodation, the  terms  of  which  were  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  count  of  Flanders,  the  lords  of  Laval,  Rohan,  Montafilant,  and 
Beaumanoir.  This  compromife  was  figned  by  the  countefs  of  Penthievre,  her 
fon  Henry,  and  the  Breton  lords*.  The  duke  of  Anjou  engaged  to  procure 
the  king's  confent  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  arbitrators.  His  promife  was 
guaranteed  by  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  conftable, 
but  the  king  thought  proper  to  difavow  it. 

La  Riviere  accufed  the  conftable  of  having  fecretly  favoured  the  duke  of 
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Brittany;  Charles  gave  credit  to  the  accufation,  and  wrote  an  infulting  letter 
to  du  Guefclin,  reproaching  him  with  infidelity ;  on  the  receipt  of  whicli  that 
nobleman  refigned  his  fword  of  office.  His  difgrace  was  no  fooner  known, 
than  a  murmur  of  indignation  Vvras  heard  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  nation 
appeared  fenfible  that  to  his  fervices  France  had  been  indebted  for  her  prefer- 
vation  and  glory.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  principal  nobility,  who 
had  witneffed  his  military  exploits,  remonftrated  with  the  king  on  the  lofs 
which  the  flate  was  about  to  fuftain.  Charles,  convinced  of  his  error,  haftened 
to  repair  it ;  he  difpatched  the  dukes  of  Anjoa  and  Bourbon  to  Pontorfon :  and 
thofe  princes,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  da  Guefclin  to  refume  his 
dignity. 

The  conftable  v/as  now  recalled  from  Brittany,  and  fent  with  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  v/hich  were  much  harrafled  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Englifh. 

Da  Gaefclin  entered  Guienne,  and  reduced  feveral  places.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enfuing  campaign  he  eroded  the  Bourbonnois,  and,  entering  Au- 
vergne,  laid  fiege  to  a  fmall  fortrefs  fituated  a  fev/  leagues  from  Mende.  The 
conftable  preiTed  tlie  fiege  with  extraordinary  vigour,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  diforder  that  was  judged  to  be  mortal.  He  beheld  the  approach  of  death 
with  that  firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  which  never  forfook  him.  On  the  news  of 
his  death,  a  general  affliftion  prevailed  throughout  the  camp  ;  both  officers  and 
men  deplored  the  lofs  of  their  leader,  their  father,  and  companion ;  even  the 
enemy,  who  admired  his  courage,  did  juftice  to  his  memory.  The  garrifon 
had  promifed  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  conftable,  if  not  relieved  within  a 
fpecific  time.  The  Engliffi  governor,  followed  by  the  whole  garrifon,  repaired 
to  the  tent  of  du  Guefclin,  and  bending  before  the  coffin,  laid  the  keys  of  the 
fortrefs  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  warrior. 

During  this  time  the  war  had  been  renewed  in  Brittany,  and  though  Charles 
had,  at  length,  confented  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  count  of  Flanders, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  treaty  which  Montfort  had  concluded  with  the  Englift, 
to  excite,  once  more,  a  fpirit  of  revolt  among  his  fubjefts.  He  alfo  inftigated 
pope  Urban  to  threaten  with  excommunication  fuch  of  the  Bretons  as  fhould 
admit  the  Englidi  forces  into  their  towns  or  fortreffes  ;  and  the  people,  thus 
awed  by  a  prieft,  confented  to  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  fo  re- 
cently confirmed. 

A.  D.  1380.]  At  length  the  fuccours  from  England  arrived  at  Calais,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  began  his  march  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  proceeded  through  the  Boulonnoisto  the  river  Somme,  which  he 
paffed  at  Clery  :  then  traverfmg  the  Vermandois,  the  Laonnois,  and  the  Soiffon- 
nois,  the  Englifii  entered  the  fertile  province  of  Champagne,  and  committed 
the  moft  dreadful  devaftations  in  the  environs  of  Rheims  ;  where,  in  one  week 
they  are  faid  to  have  reduced  to  aOjes/ixfy  villages.     But  thefe  ravages  did  no^ 
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induce  Charles  to  deviate  from  that  cautious  policy  which  ever  led  him  to  avoid 
a  decifive  aftion.  The  town  of  Vertus  was  next  burned,  and  the  enemy  purfu- 
ing  their  march,  forded  the  Seine,  and  prefented  themfelves  in  order  of  battle 
before  the  city  of  Troyes,  where  the  diike  of  Burgundy  awaited  their  arrival 
with  two  thoufand  knights.  This  prince,  however,  refufed  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge fent  him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  continued  iiis  route  through 
the  Gatinois  and  la  Beaufle,  with  the  intention  of  crolhng  the  province  of 
Maine  to  Brittany.  The  Englidi  were  purfued  by  a  fuperior  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  daily  difpatched  cou- 
riers to  Charles  to  entreat  his  permiffion  to  bring  them  to  aftion.  Irritated,  at 
length,  by  the  repeated  refufals  of  that  monarch  to  grant  their  requeft,  they  de- 
termined to  difobey  his  orders,  and  to  engage  the  Englifh  before  they  had  pafTed 
the  rivep  Sartre,  which  feperates  Anjou  from  Maine  ;  but  the  news  of  the  king's 
illnefs  diverted  them  from  their  plan,  by  calling  their  attention  to  objetTts  more 
interefting  to  their  ambition. 

The  laft  advice  of  Charles  to  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon 
was,  to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his  fon  ;  to  flrengthen  the  alliance  with 
Germany,  by  uniting  him  in  marriage  to  a  princefs  of  that  country  ;  to  termi- 
nate the  war  with  Brittany,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Bretons,  from 
whom  he  acknowledged  to  have  received  the  mofi;  efTential  fervices  ;  and  laftly 
to  abolilli  the  imports,  for  the  more  fpeedy  accomplifhment  of  which  he  order- 
ed an  edicT:  to  be  drawn  up,  which  he    figned  the   very  day  of  his  death*. 

As  a  friend  to  the  arts,  as  a  patron  of  the  fciences,  as  the  promoter  of  many 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  police,  Charles  is  entitled  to  praife ;  at  his  death, 
his  treafure  amounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  livres,  equal  in  value  to  one 
hundred  and  feventy  millions  of  the  prefent  moneyt,  and  in  effeft,  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty;  or,  upwards  of  thirty-five  millions  flerling!  When  we  con- 
sider that,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  kingdom  was  greatly  impover- 
iflied,  and  that  this  enormous  fum  was  faved  during  a  long  and  expenfive  war, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  neceflity  of  confulting  the  happinefs  of  the  people 
formed  no  part  of  his  political  creed. 

Chai-les  left  three  children,  by  Jane  of  Bourbon  :  Charles,  the  dauphin,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  throne ;  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  Catharine  of 
France,  married  to  John  of  Berry,  count  of  Montpeniiere,  fecond  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Berry.  The  funeral  obfequies  of  Charles  were  not  performed  till  the 
fourth  of  Oftober. 

Befides  the  territorial  acquifitions  already  noticed  during  this  reign,  the  king 
acquired  the  ifles  of  Oberon  and  Re,  which  he  annexed  for  ever  to  the  ci-ownl^  : 
he  obtained  from  the  count  of  Savoy,  for  fixteen  thoufand  florins  of  gold,  the 

*Chamhre  des  Coroptes,  Mem.  E.     Recueil  des  Ordonnances.  f  Villaret,  torn,  xi,  p.  102. 
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ceffion  of  all  the  caftles  and  domains  in  his  pofTeflion,  on  the  French  fide  of  the 
river  Ifere.  That  river  vi'as  thenceforth  confidered  as  the  limit  which  feparated 
iSavoy  from  Daupliiny. 

The  times  were  unfavourable  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  yet  it 
was  not  wholly  neglecTicd.  There  were  feveral  manufaftures  in  France,  whicli, 
had  not  luxury  introduced  a  tafle  for  foreign  produiftions,  might  have  fufficed 
for  the  confumption  of  the  kingdom.  Coarfe  cloths  were  fabricated  at  Paris, 
Rouen,  Amiens,  Tournay,  Rheims,  Carcalfonne,  Marvejols,  Saint  Omer, 
Dourlens,  Chalons,  Terouane,  Eeauvais,  Louviers,  and  at  feveral  other  places. 
The  mode  of  preparing  wool,  indeed,  as  praftifed  in  Flanders  was  unknown  ; 
and  all  the  fine  cloths,  worn  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  brought  from 
Bruflels.  Fine  filks  were  imported  from  Italy,  though  filk-worms  had  been 
long  introduced  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 

The  tradefmen  and  artifans  in  the  great  towns  had  long  been  united  in  com- 
munities, diftinguillied  from  each  other  by  their  particular  privileges,  cuftoms, 
and  ftatutes.  The  fingularity  of  fome  of  thefe  cuftoms  is  a  fure  proof  of  their 
antiquity.  In  the  laws  of  the  draper's  company  at  Paris,  is  a  claufe,  by  whicli 
it  is  ordained,  that  a  difh  lliall  be  provided  for  the  king,  at  all  public  fcafts* ; 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  French  monarchs  ufed  formerly  to  attend  thefe 
meetings. 

The  metropolis  continued  almoft  daily  to  encreafe  in  fize.  As  the  king,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chief  nobility,  had  made  it  their  principal  refi- 
dence,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  experienced  a  prodigious  augmentation, 
which  induced  Charles  to  extend  its  limits.  But,  as  the  people  were  ftill  crow- 
ded together  in  houfes  ill  conftruiHied,  and  of  a  great  height,  while  the  ftreets 
were  extremely  narrow,  Paris  became  very  unwholefome^  and  the  air  was 
farther  corrupted  by  the  uncleanlinefs  of  the  inhabitants.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  this  laft  evil  by  fubjetHiing  to  a  fmall  fine  fuch  citizens  as  ne- 
gle<fted  to  clear  the  filth  from  before  their  doors  once  a  week  ;  but  the  feverity 
of  the  edict  was  loudly  complained  of,  and  as  much  pains  were  taken  to  elude  it,  as 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  an  oppreffive  tax,  fo  that  the  ftreets  were  frequently 
impaffable.  To  this  muft  be  afcribed  moft  of  thofe  epidemic  diforders  which, 
were  fo  prevalent  in  thofe  times.  Inftead  of  deftroying  the  fource  of  the  dif^ 
order,  the  people  were  accuftomed  to  apply  for  relief  to  fome  particular  faint 
who  thenceforth  became  the  patron  of  that  contagion  he  was  fupplicated  to  i-e- 
move.  Hence  "  the  Divine,  or  Sacred  fire,"  "  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Virgin," 
"  the  fire  of  St.  Ambroife,"  &c. — St.  Anthony's  fire  had  long  been  known.  In 
the  eleventh  century  a  gentleman  of  Dauphigny,  named  Gafton,  founded  an 
order  of  perfons  deftined  to  attend  on  thofe  who  were  afflicted  with  it ;  the  dif- 
tinftive  mark  of  this  order  was  a  T,  affixed  to  the  drefs. 

*  Tre'for  dcs  Char.  Reg.  94.    Livre  Rouge  du  Chateler,  p.  78,    Recueil  des  Ordonnances. 
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As  Charles  was  fond  of  literature,  he  extended  his  protefl:ion  to  all  who  cul- 
tivated the  fciences.  The  tafte  for  ftudy,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  Char- 
lemagne, ceafed  under  his  defcendants,  and  was  but  juft  revived.  The  literary 
monuments  of  that  age,  which  are  ftijl  extant,  give  us  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  "wijdom  of  the  clerks^  fo  highly  efteemed  by  Chai-les  ;  they  only  ap- 
pear to  advantage  when  compared  with  the  more  llupid  produftions  of  preceed- 
ing  ages.  The  king  had  fpared  no  expence  to  procure  the  beft  colleftion  of 
books  that  could  be  had ;  and,  as  the  art  of  printing  was  not  yet  invented,  not 
only  a  very  great  expence,  but  great  trouble  alfo,  luuft  have  been  incurred  in 
collefting  even  a  finall  library.  In  fac^,  a  manufcript  was  a  precious  thing ; 
and  often  bequeathed  as  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fucceflion.  Margaret  of 
Sicily  left  a  breviary  to  her  father,  the  king  of  Sicily*.  It  was  common  to  fee 
a  breviary  carefully  preferved  in  the  churches,  in  an  iron  cage,  for  the  gonve- 
nience  of  priefts  who  had  no  books  of  their  own  :  it  was  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
church  where  there  was  moll  light,  thatfevsral  priefrs  might  recite  their  office 
at  the  fame  time. 

'The  prefident  Henaut  fays,  that  Charles  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the  true 
founder  of  the  royal  library!.  John  had  not  more  than  twenty  volumes  ;  but  his 
fbn  encreafed  them  to  nine  hundred;  a  colleftion  then  juftly  coniidered  as  im~ 
menfe.  Under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  nine  hundred  volumes 
were  valued  at  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres,  four  fols ; 
but  that  prince  bought  them  for  twelve  hundred  livres,  and  fent  them  to  Lon- 
don. Some  of  tliefe  volumes,  however,  are  ftili  to  be  feen  in  the  king's  library 
at  Paris  \  thefe  muft  either  have  been  at  fome  of  the  royal  manfions,  at  the 
time  of  the  purchafe,  or  elfe  have  been  fince  bought  up  in  England,  and  fent 
over  to  France.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  royal  library,  which  was 
confiderably  augmented  by  Lewis  the  Twelfth  and  Francis  the  Firft  ;  but  it  was 
principally  indebted  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  for  that  degree  of 
magnificence,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  valuable  collec- 
tions in  Europe. 

Among  the  books  collecfted  by  Charles  was  a  number  of  treatifes  on  judicial 
,  aftrology,  which,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  regarded  as 
the  climax  of  human  knowledge.  Charles  caufed  all  the  books  which  had  any 
relation  to  it  to  be  tranflated.  This  fcience  was  held  in  fuch  "high  eftimation, 
that  eveiy  phyfician  becam.e  an  aftrologer.  The  father  of  the  king's  phyfician 
had. a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  ftars  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
human  body,  and  on  all  the  affairs  of  this  world.  "  A  learned  niafier-aj- 
*'  tronomer"  had  foretold  that  the  dauphin  "  xuoidd  have  much  to  do  in  his  youth ^ 
*'  and  would  ej'cape  great  dangers  and  adventures  :"  a  prediftion  which  made  the 
king  very  uneafy  on  his  death-bed.     Charles  founded  a  college  for  the  lludy  of 
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phyfic  and  aftrology,  in  favour  of  Gervafe  Chretien,  vvlio  was  a  great  adept  in 
thefe  fciences.  The  college  was  plentifully  provided  with  aftrolabes,  quadrants, 
Ipheres,  and  other  necefTary  inflruments. 

Had  Charles  confined  his  encouragement  of  the  fciences  to  the  proteflion  of 
judicial  alrrology,  the  nation  would  have  been  little  indebted  to  his  tafle  ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  his  father,  he  caufed  feveral  of  the  ancient  claflics  to 
be  tranflated  into  French.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  Suetonius,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  and  Jofephus ;  with  a  new  and  more  corred:  tranflation  of  Livy.  The 
ethics  and  politics  of  Ariftotle  were  tranflated  by  Nicholas  Orefmus,  and  his 
problems  by  Evrard  de  Contis,  phyfician  to  the  king.  John  of  Antioch  trani^ 
lated  Cicero's  Rhetoric,  and  the  bilhop  of  Meaux  undertook  the  Metamorphofes 
of  Ovid,  at  the  requeft  of  Jane  of  Bourbon,  wife  to  Charles.  St.  Auguftine's 
"  City  of  God"  was  alfo  tranflated  during  his  reign  ;  as  were  the  bible,  the  ho- 
milies and  dialogues  of  pope  Gregory,  the  decretals  of  the  popes,  and  the  infti- 
tutes  of  Juflinian.  The  ftatutes  of  different  monafteries  were  "  done  into  French 
vei-fe,"  for  the  convenience  of  monks  who  did  not  underftand  Latin,  though 
that  language  was  taught  not  only  in  the  univerfities,  but  even  in  fome  monafte- 
ries. Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Charles  count  of  Valois,  taught  Latin  in  the  con- 
vent of  Dominican  nuns  at  Poifl^ey*. 

Moft  of  thefe  tranflations  were  faithlefs  and  incbrreft.  A  contemporary  writer 
reprefents  the  original  authors  as  complainingof  the  ignorance  of  their tranflators, 
who  made  them  fay  things  which  they  had  never  thought  of.  He  then  adds,  "  Oh, 
"  how  happy  would  liave  been  the  fate  of  books,  had  there  been  no  tower  of 
"  Babel  ;  for  then  there  would  have  been  but  one  language  on  the  earth,  and 
"no  word  would  have  flood  in  need  of  tranflationt !" 

The  library  of  Charles  contained  many  geographical  chartst,  illuminated 
with  different  colours,  according  to  the;  tafl:e  of  the  times.  The  knowledge  of 
the  loadftone  had  enabled  French  navigators  to  undertake  long  voyages.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dieppe  traded  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fo  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  Dominican  miflionary,  who  had  pafTed  the  line,  addrelTed  bis  dif^ 
coveries  to  Philip  of  Valois  ;  but,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  then  plunged,  prevented  this  firft  difcovery  of  a  new  world  from  attrad:- 
ing  attention.  The  monk  affirmed  that  the  chriftians  did  not  form  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  alfo  the  exiftence  of  the  antipodes. 
The  contrary  opinion  ftill  continued  to  prevail,  and  thofe  were  treated  as  heri- 
tics,  v/ho  believed  that  the  globe  could  be  equally  peopled.  Although  geogra- 
phical knowledge  would  have  been  of  great  utility  to  Charles  in  his  aftrono- 
mical  refearches,  it  made  but  little  progrefs  during  his  reign.  Such  a  diipofi- 
tion  tlien  prevailed  to  confound  moral  with  phyfical  objetis,  that  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  in  fome  remonflrances  they  made  to  the  pope, ,  obferved  that  Greece 
fhould  not  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  Europe,  becaufe  it  was  z.  fcliijmatic  coMntry, 

*  Bibl.  Chart.  Mem.  de  Litt.        t  Richard  de  Bury,  Philobibl.  61 4.  >■      %  Mem  de  Litt. 
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The  multitude  of  chronicles  compofed  in  this  century,  moft  of  which  are 
ftill  extant  in  the  libraries  of  France,  prove,  that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  was  not 
neglefted,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  profited 
from  the  examples  afforded  them  by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Froiflard 
was  the  only  one  whofe  works  were  at  once  pleafing  and  inftrucflive  j  notwith- 
ftanding  their  barbarous  flyle,  they  are  ftill  interefting.  They  contain  nume- 
rous miftakes  and  mifreprefentations.  Froiffard  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  his- 
torian. He  compofed  feveral  poems  on  fubjefts  that  but  ill-accorded  with  his 
profefFion  as  a  prieft  ;  fuch  as — "  The  Paradife  of  Love  ;"  "  The  Temple  of 
"  Honour  ;"  "  The  Daily;"  "  The  Prifon  of  Love;"  "TheKoie  and  the  Vio- 
"  let;"  and  a  variety  of  amourous  paftorals,  ballads,  and  roundelays.  But  the 
poems  of  P'roiflard,  like  all  fimilar  productions  of  that  age,  were  deftitute  of 
genius,  tafte,  and  invention.  Chronicles  and  private  hiftoriesin  verfe  were  much 
in  vogue  ;  but  reafon  was  fo  entirely  facrificed  to  rhime,  that  they  had  neither 
fenfe,  decency,  nor  truth,  to  recommend  them.  The  facred  poems  were,  if 
poffible,  ftill  more  difgufting,  as  they  were  more  flrongly  tinctured  with  the 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written*. 

The  painters  of  this  age  were  not  more  fldlful  than  the  poets  ;  their  chief 
merit  confifted  in  reprefenting  birds,  infefts,  trees,  and  flov/ers,  in  fo  brilliant 
colours,  as  ftill  to  retain  their  original  luftre.  When  they  painted  human  figures 
they  exerted  all  their  fidll  in  prelerving,  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  the  drefs, 
and  the  form  of  the  hair  ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  exprelling  the  palTions,  or, 
in  fliort,  of  giving  the  fmalleft  degree  of  animation  to  the  perfon  or  counte- 
nance. That  their  ineaning,  however,  might  not  be  fubjed:  to  mifl:ake  or  mif^ 
reprefentation,  they  had  recourfe  to  written  defcriptions,  explanatory  of  the 
fubje^t.  This  curious  expedient,  which  was  long  in  vogue  in  France,  originated 
in  the  following  circumftance:  a  friend  of  Bufamaleo,  a  painter  of  P'lorence, 
confulting  him  on  the  beft  mode  of  giving  expreffion  to  his  picflures,  was  ad- 
vifed  to  put  words  in  the  mouths  of  his  figures,  by  means  of  labels,  on  which 
might  be  written  what  he  widied  them  to  fay.  The  ignorant  artift  followed 
his  advice;  he  met  with  admirers  as  ignorant  as  himfelf,  and  his  example  was 
loon  imitated.  This  ridiculous  invention,  being  introduced  into  France,  was 
adopted  with  avidity  by  the  French  painters.  Nothing  was  then  feen  but  pic- 
tures by  queftion  and  anfwer,  and,  for  greater  fafety,  they  were  careful  to  in- 
fcribeon  every  figure  the  name  of  theperlbn  whom  it  was  intended  to  reprefent. 
Some  of  thefe  performances  are  flill  extant ;  particularly  in  old  tapeflry. 
Water-colours  alone  were  in  ufe  at  this  period;  painting  in  oils  v/as  not  intro- 
duced till  the  following  century. 

Villaret  afTertsI"  that  the  fculptors  of  this  period  were  equally  ignorant  with 
the  painters ;  and  that,  except  in  fome  few  of  their  balTo  relievos,  and  other 

*  Vilarct.  i  Tom.  xi.  p.  140. 
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decorations  of  the  churches,  they  difplayed  a  total  want  of  tafte,  intelligence, 
and  order  ;  that  their  produtftions  were  neither  marked  by  fimplicity,  nor  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  elegance  ;  and  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  that  conneiStion 
which  fliould  ever  be  preferved  between  the  different  objects  of  reprefentation. 
Father  Montfaucon  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  he  declares  that  the  art  of  fculp- 
ture  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  ;  and  that  the  fculptors  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  greatly  excelled  their  predecefTors*.  The  few  flatues  and 
iculptures  which  flill  remain  in  England,  of  thofe  that  were  executed  in  France 
at  this  period,  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  declarationt. 

Tlie  Gothic  ftyle  of  archite<flure  was  flill  in  ufe  in  France,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  particularly  calculated  for  religious 
buildings.  The  majefty  and  magnificence  of  the  Gothic  {lrud:ures  imprefs  the 
mind  with  enthufiaftic  aM'e;  and  what  modern  churches  gain  on  the  compari- 
fon  by  neatnefs  and  elegance,  they  lofe  in  grandeur  and  fublimit)'-.  With  regard  to 
other  edifices,  in  their  conflruction  neither  comfort  nor  convenience  appears  to 
have  been  confulted.  In  moft  private  houfes,  light  was  admitted  through  an 
aperture,  defended  only  from  the  weather  by  a  wooden  fhutter,  a  few  flieets 
of  paper,  or  by  canvas.  Glafs  was  an  objeft  of  luxury  referved  for  the  habi- 
tations of  the  rich,  the  manfions  of  the  nobility,  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
Thefe  laft  were  buildings  of  great  extent,  confifting  of  a  ground-floor,  a  firll- 
fioor,  divided  into  apartments  of  an  immenfe  fize,  and  low  garrets  above.  The 
furniture  was  as  plain  as  the  edifice.  The  king,  and  all  the  royal  family,  ex-- 
cept  the  queen,  fat  on  wooden  benches  or  joint-flools  ;  the  queen  had  chairs 
made  of  fome  pliant  wood,  embellifhed  with  red  leather,  fdk  fringe,  and  gilt 
nailst.  Though  there  were  chimnies  to  the  palaces,  a  kind  of  flove  was  fre- 
quently ufed.  The  beams  were  decorated  with  fleurs-de-lys,  made  of  gilt  tin. 
There  were  two  forts  of  beds,  the  one,  called  couchette^  -were  not  more  than 
fix  feet  fquare  :  the  other,  called  couches^  were  fometimes  twelve  feet  in  length 
and  eleven  in  breadth.  The  ftate-apartments  were  richly  decorated  ;  the  beds 
and  alcoves  \Ne.r&  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  velvet,  damafk,  fatin, 
and  tapeflry.  Glafs  mirrors  were  very  fcarce  at  this  period  ;  thofe  of  poliflied 
m.etal  were  generally  ufed.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  royal  family  were 
covered  with  tiles  or  Hates  ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building  were  thatched. 

The  favourite  refidence  of  Charles  was  the  Hotel  deSt.  Paul,  which  he  built 
himfelf.  The  garden  belonging  to  it  covered  twenty  acres  of  ground  ;  it  exten- 
ded along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  the  {pot  were  St.  Paul's  church  now 
ftands,  to  the  Port  au  Platre\.  It  contained  a  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  jndifcriminately  mixed  with  yews  and  limes;  and  fhady  bowers. 
There  were  fruit-trees  of  almoft  every  J[pecies  5  but  tliey  were  all  flai>dards  ; 
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Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francoife,  torn.  i.  +  Fox's  AiSs  andMoBuaicnrs^p.  369.  col.  i, 

X  Recherchls  des  Antiqviit.  de  Paris,  Sauval,  t.  ii.  I.  vii.  p.  279.  ||  La  Mare  Traite  de  la  Police, 
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dwarfs  and  efpaliers  were  not  5'et  known.  The  king  ordered  one  hundred  pear- 
trees,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  apple-trees,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cherry-trees,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  plumb-trees*,  to  be  planted  at  one  time. 
Thefe  fruits  were  deftined  for  the  different  tables  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown;  the  inferior  officers  were  only  allowed  nuts. 
There  was  alfo  a  great  number  of  fifli-ponds  in  the  garden  well  flocked  for  the 
twofold  purpofeof  ufe  andpleafure.  Adjoining  to  the  palace  was  a  menagerie, 
in  which  lions  and  wild  boars  were  kept  ;  and  aviaries  filled  with  birds  of  all 
kinds. 

Mofl  officers  of  the  houffiold,  who  were  very  numerous,  had  apartments  in 
the  palace  while  on  duty.  In  the  kitchen,  befides  the  cooks  and  their  affiftants, 
were  four  pages,  whofe  buflnefs  it  was  to  blow  the  fire  conftantly  "  that  the 
king's  foup  might  not  be  fufferedto  cool."  A  clerk  was  kept  for  buying  cloth 
for  the  king  and  queen  ;  which  the  taylor  cut  out  in  the  prefence  of  witnelTes. 
The  king's  fool  was  one  of  the  moft  important  perfonages  of  the  houffiold. 
Charles  had  two  fools.  Therfe  is  a  monument  ftill  extant,  which  was  raifed  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  them,  who  is  reprefented  in  marble  and  alabafter,  ar- 
rayed in  the  habit,  and  decorated  with  the  attributes  of  folly,  extended  on  a 
fuperb  maufoleumt. 

Whenevei-  the  king  left  home  he  was  attended  by  a  guard,  compofed  of  twc 
hmj)iers,  and  eight  ferjeants-at-arms,  with  quivers.  His  carriage,  as  well  as 
the  queen's,  was  a  waggon,  drawn  by  five  horfes ;  but  he  moft  commonly  rode 
on  horfeback;  fometimes,  indeed,  he  walked  from  one  palace  to  anotherJ. 

The  king's  cliilcken  were  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  houffiold,  till  fuch 
time  as  they  received  their  appanage.  The  princefles  were  allowed  a,  chevalier 
d'honneur,  two  female  attendants,  and  a  clerk  to  teach  them  to  readr 

The  little  progrefs  which  fcience  had  hitherto  made  muft  not  be  afcribed  to- 
any  want  of  the  neceflary  eftabliffiments  for  cultivating  it  with  fuccefs.  Several 
French  monarchs,  and  Charles  in  particular,  had  been  anxious  to  promote  it.. 
Many  towns,  fuch  as  Montpelier,  Orleans,  and  Poitiers,  had  univerfities  en- 
dowed with  valuable  privileges.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  was  frequented  by 
men  of  all  nations.  On  the  decifion  of  a  queftion  relative  to  the  extinftion  of 
fchifms  in  the  papacy,  ten  thoufand  of  its  members  voted;  and,  as  graduates 
alone  were  admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  ftudents  muft  have  been 
great  indeed|l.  On  this  univerfity  alone  upwards  of  twenty  colleges  depended, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

*  Villaret.  +  This  maufoleum  is  to  be  feen  at  the  church  of  Saiiit  Maurice,  at  Senlis,  with  this 

iiifcriptioi) :  "  Here  lies  Thevenin  de  SainCLegery  fool  to  our  lord  the  king,  luho  died  en  the  eltrjenthof  July,  ia 
the  year  of  grace,  1375."  Hiftoire  dcs  Antiq.  t.  ii. 

X  The  ferryman  at  Paris  received  two  fols  every  time  the  king  croffed  the  Seine  to  go  to  any  of  his  pa- 
Uccsj  ot  which  he  had  feversl  in  the  metropolis.    Villaret. 

[1  Hiftoire  dc  I'Univ,  t,  iii,  1,  j. 
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Such  was  the  eftimation  in  which  Ariflotlc  was  held,  that,  if  any  author 
ventured  to  deviate,  in  the  fniallefl  degree,  from  his  fyftem,  he  took  care  to 
inform  the  public,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  contraditH;  the  Grecian  philofopher, 
but  only  to  comment  on  his  works*. 

Judicial  aftrology  formed  an  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  medicine,  by  the 
falie  opinions  with  which  it  embarrafled  that  fcience.  We  learn  from  the  capi- 
tularies of  Charlemagne,  that  theftudy  of  medicine  was  cultivated  in  the  reign 
of  that  emperor :  it  even  appears  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  palace,  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  medical  ftudents ;  though  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  fubfifled  under  his  fucceflbrs.  No  public  fchools  of  medicine  were  eftablilhed 
till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century:  thofe  of  Salernum  and  Montpelier  are 
regarded  as  the  moft  ancient.  The  inflitution  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris  is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus.  The  ftudents  were,  at  firft, 
compelled  to  undergo  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  which  lafted  nine  years,  before  they 
were  fufFered  to  pracflife.  The  deflre  of  acquiring  an  art  fo  eiTential  to  life, 
induced  people  of  all  profeffions  to  engage  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  The  monks 
and  fecular  priefts  were  forbidden  to  frequent  the  fchools  ;  but  they  tranfgrefled 
the  prohibition,  or  elfe  obtained  a  dilpenfation  ;  fince  it  appears  that  numbers  of 
the  clergy  paid  a  regular  attendance.  Celibacy  was  prefcribed  to  the  agents  of 
the  faculty,  and  this  reftraint  continued  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  faculty 
had  frequent  difputes  with  the  furgeons,  whofe  encroachjnents  they  endeavoured 
to  reprefs,  while  thefe  laft  were  as  often  at  war  with  the  privileged  barberst, 
who  praftifed  to  their  prejudice.  The  apothecaries  were,  at  this  time,  fubjeft 
to  the  vifits  of  the  faculty,  before  whom  they  were  fworn.  They  were  obliged 
to  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  quality  of  their  medicines  was  marked.  But  the 
celebrity  of  their  own  fchools  did  not  prevent  the  French  from  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  foreign  phyficians ;  the  Jews,  in  particular,  were  held  in  high  efti- 
mation,  nor  did  their  credit  diminifh  till  the  fixteenth  century.  Francis  the 
Firft,  being  attacked  by  a  diforder  which  is  faid  to  have  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
his  own  phyficians,  requefted  Charles  the  Fifth  to  fend  him  a  Jew  of  that  pro- 
feffion ;  the  emperor  accordingly  difpatched  a  converted  Ifraelite  to  the  court 
of  France :  but,  when  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  converted  to  chriftianity, 
he  difmilTed  him,  not  believing  it  poffible  that  his  cure  could  be  effefted  by  a 
chriftian  phyfician.  An  orthodox  Jew  was  then  fent  for,  from  Conftantinople, 
who  reftored  Francis  by  the  ufe  of  afles'  milk. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  ftudy  of  the  Roman  law  fpread 
over  Europe  is  ama?:ing.  The  copy  of  the  pandei^s  of  Juftinian  was  found  at 
Amalphi,  in  the  year  11 37.  Irnerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
a  few  years  aftert.      It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  accademical  learning  in 

*  Mem.  de  Litt.  +  There  were  two  different  claffes  of  furgeons  at  this  period  j  the  graduates  of 

the  univerfity,  who  were  called  furgeons  of  the  long  robe,  and  the  community  of  barbers^  or,  fnrgecns  of 
fhejbart  robe.  Hift,  de  U  Vilk  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  1.  g. 

%  Gian.  Hift.  1.  1 1.  c.  2, 
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different  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Vaccarius  gave 
leftures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  fo  early  as  the  year  1 147.  A  regular  fyf- 
tem  of  feudal  law,  evidently  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was 
compofed  by  two  Milanefe  lawyers,  about  the  year  1150.  Peter  de  Fontains, 
who  tells  us  that  he  was  the  firft  who  had  attempted  fuch  a  work  in  France, 
compofed  his  Confiil^  which  contains  an  account  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  country 
of  Vermandois,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis.  Beaumanoir,  author  of  the  Couf- 
tiimes  dc  Beiivoifois^  lived  about  the  fame  period.  The  "  Eftablifliments"  of  St. 
Lewis  were  publiflied  by  the  authority  of  thai  monarch.  As  foon  as  men  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  having  written  cuftoms  and  laws-  to 
which  they  could  have  recourfe  on  every  occafion,  the  method  of  collecHring. 
them  became  common*. 

The  civil  law  was  taught  in  all  the  fchools  throughout  the  kingdom,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  pope  Honorius  forbade  lec- 
tures on  the  civil  law  to  be  read  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  This  interdiftion 
arofe  fi-om  the  apprehenfion  that  the  fludy  of  the  law  might  fuperfede  that  of 
divinity.  Notwithftanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  renew  thofe  lecftures,- 
the  utility  of  which  had  been  experienced,  the  prohibition  continued  to  operate 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  Thofe  who  wifhed  to  gain  inftrudion  m  the 
civil  jurifprudence,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  univerfities.  The 
liberty  of  teaching  it  was  not  fully  reftored  to  that  of  Paris,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  pubiifhed  an  ordonnance  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
year  1679. 

The  eftabliflniient  of  the  various  impofts  which  the  wants  of  the  ftate  had' 
rendered  indifpenfabie,  required  the  publication  of  edidts,  either  to  explain 
the  nature,  or  to  regulate  the  colledtion  of  themv  Thefe  edicts  required  to  be 
interpreted,  to  facilitate  their  execution,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  to  correct 
abufes.  The  interpretation  and  collecftlon  of  the  different  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  finances  began  to  form  anew  fpecies  of  jurifprudence,  which' 
might  have  been  denominated  the  revenue-code.  The  adminiftration  of  the 
public  revenue  has,  in  all  times,  determined  the  aftual  force  of  a  nation;  it 
therefore  forms  one  of  the  moft  effential  objcfts  of  government ;  a  truth,  of 
which  Charles  fully  convinced  himfelf;  but,  the  meafures  he  was  led  to  adopt, 
were  not  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  he  had  reafon  to  expert  from  them.  The 
infatiate  avarice  of  thofe  who  took  the  taxes  to  farm,  was  difplayed  in  a  thoii- 
fand  plans  for  ruining  both  prince  and  people.  The  exertions  of  the  fovereign 
and  his  council  to  fruftrate  tlieir  machinations  proved  ineffeftual ;  no  fooner 
was  one  abufe  correfted  than  another  iprang  up  to  replace  \t.  A  part  of  the 
myfteries,  to  which  the  induftry  of  avarice  gave  birth,  may  be  difcovered  from 
aperufal  of  the  ordonnances  paffed  at  this  period :  men,  equally  deflitute  of 

*  Robertfoc 
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property  and  principle,  were  fiiffered  to  farm  the  taxes,  the  produce  of  which 
was  frequently  received  and  not  accounted  for;  fometimes  it  was  appropriated 
to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  it  was  deftined  ;  imaginary  expences  were 
charged  for  the  conveyance  of  money  which  had  never  quitted  the  hands  of  the 
perlbn  who  received  it ;  falfe  receipts  were  given,  and  delays  in  payments 
obtained  on  faife  pretences.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  omitted  whicli  interefted 
ingenuity  could  fnggefb  for  defrauding  the  prince;  though  thefe  frauds  were 
trivial,  when  compared  to  thofe  which  were  committed  on  the  people.  It 
feemed  as  if  thefc  fubaltern  tyrants,  united  by  intereft,  had  agreed  to  divide 
between  them  the  fpoils  of  the  kingdom.  Adjudicators,  receivers,  comptrol- 
lers, vifitors,  all,  in  fiiort,  who  had  any  concern  with  the  revenue,  had  their 
fixed  fliare  of  the  general  plunder.  They  made  the  people  pay  the  fame  tax 
twice.  They  ufed  the  moft  rigourous  means  for  enforcing  the  payment  before 
it  was  due,  in  the  view  of  profiting  by  tlie  exaction  of  ufurious  intereft ;  they 
had  the  audacity  to  levy  imports  invented  by  themfelves.  Such  as  were  unable 
immediately  to  fatisfy  their  demands,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions to  thefe  rapacious  vultures.  Even  the  loweft  officers  of  the  revenue 
thought  themfelves  authorifed  to  opprefs  the  public.  Wherever  this  privileged 
banditti  appeared,  defolation  attended  their  Heps.  They  always  found  fome 
pretence  for  entering  private  houfes  ;  and,  fuchwas  the  terror  which  their  pre- 
fence  infpired,  that  the  inhabitants  paid  them  for  retiring;  even  thofe  who  had 
paid  the  taxes  wjth  the  utmoft  puncTiuality  were  equally  fubjeft  to  their  vifits, 
nor  had  they  any  means  of  defence  againft  men  who  were  at  once  plaintiifs, 
judges,  and  executioners :  in  vain  did  tliey  produce  their  receipts,  they  were 
obliged  to  fatisfy  the  arbitrary  demands  of  thefe  wretches.  Ordonnance  was 
pafTed  after  ordonnance,  and  the  moft  fevere  injunftions  were  ifTued  ,  but  they 
were  fcarely  fufficient  to  remove  a  fmail  part  of  thefe  flagrant  abufes,  while  the 
culprits  were  fcreened  from  punifhment  by  the  protecftion  of  thofe  in  power. 
;  The  opprefFors  of  the  people  purchafed  impunity  by  fupplying  their  power- 
ful patrons  with  the  means  of  fupporting  their  extravagance.  The  apologifts 
for  luxury  have  vainly  alTerted  that  it  is  a  fure  proof  of  wealth  in  al' great  king-^ 
dom,  though  it  may  accelerate  the  ruin  of  a  fmall  one.  NeceiTarily  produftive 
of  effeminacy,  confufion  of  ranks  and  conditions,  negleft  of  duty,  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  it  is  equally  deftruftive  to  both,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  ruin  of  a  fmall  republic  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  vaft  empire;  as 
the  flames  confume  a  bufli  fooner  than  a  foreft.  The  government  had  long  beeii 
conftrained  to  prohibit  the  citizens  from  ufing  Cars  ;  to  regulate  the  price  of 
ftuifs  according  to  the  rank  of  thofe  who  wore  them  ;  to  fix  the  difference  of 
furs  ufed  in  drefs,  by  the  fame  ftandard;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
introdudlion  of  foreign  cloths,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufaftures ;  in 
fliort,  to  attempt  the  reftoration  of  plenty  by  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  moderation. 
The  vigilance  of  the  laws  was  eluded  by  the  invention  of  vanity;  as  foon  as 
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one  fafhion  was  fuppreffed  another  was  adopted,  perpetual  variations  occurred, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  furpaflTed  the  rigour  of  government. 

Gaming  was  one  of  the  pi-evailing  vices  of  the  age;  and  though  it  had  been 
profcribed  by  the  feverefl:  edifts,  it  flill  continued  to  thrive  with  undiminiflied 
vigour.  Games  of  dice  appear  to  have  been  moft  in  vogue;  and  the  nobility 
gave  themfelves  up  fo  completely  to  this  deftruftive  paffion,  that  many  of  them 
were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  poverty  the  moft  degrading.  It  was  the  only  amufe- 
ment  to  which  military  men  devoted  their  leifure  hours ;  ignorant  and  unlet- 
tered, their  minds  were  not  fufceptible  of  more  rational  recreation.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  not  uninfe<n:ed  by  the  general  diforder.  James,  count 
of  la  Marche,  having  received  from  Charles  the  Sixth  confiderable  fums,  for 
defraying  the  expenfes  of  a  projected  invafion  of  England,  diffipated  them  all, 
and  returned  without  accomplifliing  the  objeft  he  had  in  view.  "  He  fpent  all 
"  he  had  received,"  fays  an  ancient  chronicle*,  "  in  ftupid  prodigality,  on  wo- 
"  men  and  dice."  On  hisretui-n  through  Orleans,  from  this  curious  expedition, 
the  fcholars  affembled  in  a  body  on  the  road,  and  faluted  him.  by  linging  Mare 
videt  et  fugit. — He  faw  the  fea,  and  fled. 

Mufic  and  dancing  have  always  formed  the  charadenjltc  amufements  of  tlie 
Frenchnation.  At  this  time  they  were  held  in  highefteem,  and  all  whotaught  them 
experienced  encouragement.  Charles  was  paffionately  fond  of  mufic.  In  Paris, 
^s  in  moft  great  towns,  the  muficians  formed  a  company  under  the  dire(n:ion  of 
a  chief,  who  was  called  the  "  The  King  of  the  Fidlers  ;"  and  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  keep  the  corps  in  order,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  governed.  Thefe  laws  were  framed  by  themfelves,  and  not 
imfrequently  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  muficians  were  invited  to  all  feafts, 
and  the  poets  often  aflbciated  with  them,  in  order  that  their  produftions  might 
derive  additional  luftre  from  the  accompaniment  of  mufic.  When  the  aftors, 
muficians,  and  rhymers  united,  they  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  general  denomi- 
;iation  of  jugglers.  They  frequented  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  private 
habitations  of  the  wealthy.  They  often  exhibited  their  performances  on  fcaf. 
folds  erefted  in  the  market-places,  and  endeavoured  to  attraft  the  attention  of 
the  vulgar  by  the  reprefentation  of  indecent  farces.  The  government,  wifhing 
to  reprefs  this  licentioufnefs,  publiftied  an  ordonnance,  forbidding  the  jugglers ^ 
under  pain  of  imprifonment  and  an  arbitrary  fine,  to  recite,  reprefent,  or  fing, 
)n  the  public  ftreets,  or  elfewhere,  any  thing  offenfive  to  modefty.  Such  was 
the  rude  commencement  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  which,  under  the  fucceeding 
reign,  began  to  aflume  that  form  which  they  ftill  i-etain. 

One  of  the  moft.ufeful  difcoveries  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  invention 
of  fpeiStacles  :  but  the  name  of  the  inventor  has  not  been  preferved.  It  appears 
that  he  was  anxious  to  keep  the  fecret  to  himfelf,  but,  that  it  was  divulged,  not- 

f  ^lifon.  MS.  B,  R,  No,  10297.  p.  7?,  verfo,    f  Recher,  d'Atitiq.  dc  Spon.  p.  z  i  j.    ^im,  de  Ljtt, 
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withftanding  his  cal'e  to  conceal  it ;  for  an  ancient  chronicle  relates  that  a  monk, 
named  Alexandre  de  Spina,  made  fpeftacles  and  gave  them  away,  while  the 
perfon  who  invented  them  refuted  to  let  the  public  partake  of  the  advantage  of 
his  difcovcry*.  This  invention  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  aftronomy;  and,  by 
the  introducT:ion  of  telefcopes,  gave  the  aftronomers  of  that  age  an  advantage 
over  the  ancients. 

This  period  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  introduflion  of  paper-manufafto- 
ries,  into  France,  at  a  time,  when  they  were  peculiarly  acceptable  ;  fmce  men, 
having  recently  emerged  from  a  flate  of  ignorance  the  moft  profound,  were 
feized  with  a  rage  for  writing.  The  Romans  wrote  their  books  either  on  parch- 
ment, or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  The  latter,  being  the 
cheapeft,  was  the  moft  commonly  ufed.  But,  after  the  Saracens  conquered. 
Egypt,  in  the  feventh  century,  the  communication  between  that  country  and 
the  people  fettled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  almoft  entirely 
broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  ufe  among  them.  They  were 
obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parchment ;  and,  as  the 
price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare,  and  of  great  value.  "We 
may  judge  of  the  fear  city  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  fi-om  one  circui#4 
ffance.  There  ftill  remain  many  manufcripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  fome  former  writing  had 
been  erafed,  in  order  to  fubflitute  a  new  compofition  in  its  place.  In  this  man- 
ner, it  is  probable,  that  feveral  works  of  the -ancients  perifhed.  A  book  of  Livv 
or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erafed,  to  make  room  for  the  tale  of  a  faint,  or  the 
prayer  of  a  miflalt.  P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufcripts  on  parchment  which  he  has  feen,  thofe  of  an  ancient  date  excepted, 
are  written  on  parchment  from  which  fome  former  book  had  been  eraied.  As 
the  want  of  materials  for  writing,  is  one  reafon  why  Co  many  of  the  works  of 
the  ancients  have  perifhed,  it  accounts  likewife  for  the  fmail  number  of  manu- 
fcripts of  arty  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  means  for  en- 
creafing  them  were  fupplied-  Many  circumflances  prove  the  fcarcity  of  books 
during  thefe  ages.  Private  perfons  feldom  poffeffed  any  books  whatever.  Even 
monafteries,  of  confiderable  note,  had  only  one  mifTal.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fer- 
riers,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D.  855,  befeeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Quintilian's  inftitutions ;  "for,"  fays  he,  "although 
"  we  have  part  of  thofe  books,  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France." 
The  price  of  books  became  fo  high,  that  perfons  of  a  moderate  fortune  could 
not  afford  to  pur  chafe  them.  The  countefs  of  Anjou  paid,  for  a  copy  of  the 
homilies  of  Haimon,  bifliop  of  Halberffadt,  two  hundred  fheep,  five  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Even  fo  late  as  the  year 
1 47 1,  when  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  borrowed  the  works  of  Rafis,  the  Arabian 

*  Recher.  d'Antiq.  de  Spon.  p.  21$.   Mem,  de  Litt,  +  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  r.  iii.  p,  S53, 
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phyfician,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  be  not  only  depofited  in  pledge 
EV  confiderable  quantity  of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join 
with  him  as  furety  in  a  deed,  binding  himfelf  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  reitore 
it.  When  any  perfon  made  a  prefent  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  a  monaflery,  in 
which  were  the  only  libraries  during  thefe  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donative  of 
fucli  value,  that  he  offered  it  on  tlie  altar  pro  remedio  anime  jue^  in  order  to 
obtain  the  forgivenefs  of  his  fins.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  rags  was  invented  ;  by  means  of  wliich  not  only  the  number  of 
raanufcripts  encreafed,  but  tlie  ftudy  of  the  fciences  was  wonderfully  facilita- 
ted*. But,  whether  the  art  was  but  imperfeiflly  underftood,  or  whether  this 
new  invention  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deferved,  no  veftige  of 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  France  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis 3  even  after 
that  time  it  was  but  little  ufed,  and  it  was,  moreover,  brought  from  Lombardy, 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  feveral  manufaftories  of  paper  were  eftabliih- 
ed  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  firfl  of  which  were  thofe  of  EfFonne  and  Troyest. 

The  art  of  clock-making  had  been  greatly  negledled  fince  the  famous  Ger- 
bert  had,  about  the  tenth  century,  invented  clocks  that  moved  by  wheels. 
This  negleft  fuffices  to  prove  with  how  little  ardour  the  difcoveries  of  genius 
were  purfued.  During  the  day  the  fun,  or  elfe  an  hour-glafs,  ferved  for  a 
clock  ;  and  in  the  night  a  wax-light,  marked  at  different  diftancesto  indicate  the 
hours  anfwered  the  fame  purppfe  :  the  firft  large  clock  that  was  introduced  in- 
to France,  was  the  work  of  a  German,  named  Hejiry  de  Vic^  who  was  invited 
to  Paris  by  Charles.  This  clock,  which  ftruck  the  hours,  was  placed  in  the  tow- 
er of  the  king's  palace.  Some  years  after  another  was  put  up  at  the  cathedral 
of  Sens,  when  the  king  paid  one  half  of  the  expence  of  a  wooden  cafe  in  which 
it  vi^as  enclofed.  The  town  of  Dijon  is  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  a  clock  made  at 
this  period,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  brought  from  Courtrai,  when  that 
town  was  taken  by  the  French,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Sixth. 

The  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  making  it,  were  known  to 
the  celebrated  Roger  Bacont,  an  Englifh  monk,  who  was  born  near  Hchefter  in 
the  year  12 14.  But  that  capricious  philofopher,  fo  tranfpofed  the  letters  of  the 
Latin  words  which  fignify  charcoal,  as  to  render  the  whole  obfcure  and  unitel- 
ligible. — "  Sed  tamen  falls  petrae,  luru  mope  can  ubre\  (carbonum  pulvere,)  et 
"  fulphuris  ;  et  fic  facies  tonitrum  et  corrufcationem,  fi  fcias  artificium."  By 
this  means  he  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  difcover  the  fatal  fecret  by  the 
perufal  of  his  works,  and  fecured  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  the  invention,  if  it 
fhould  be  difcovered  by  any  other  perfon.  This  accordingly  happened  not  long  af- 
ter Bacon's  death,  which  occurred  in  1292;  Barthold  Schwartz,  otherwife  cal- 

*  Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  Syr.    Robertfon's  View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe,  prefixed  to  his  Hirtory  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  p.  280,  281,  282.  t  Villaret,  torn.  xi.  p.  200.  %  Baconi  Epiliob,  dcfecreti^ 
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led  the  Black  Motik^  or  Conjlantine  Aicklitzen^  a  native  of  Friboiirg  in  Germa- 
ny, having  put  fome  faltpctre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal  into  a  mortar,  for  fome 
chymical  preparation*,  a  fpark  of  fire  accidently  flew  into  it;  when  the  mor- 
tar was  rent  afunder  by  the  fudden  explofion.  Tlie  monk,  who,  efcapcd  with 
his  life,  had  no  fooner  recovered  from  his  fright,  than  he  began  to  make  experi- 
ments, which,  by  moderating  the  eftefts  of  this  dreadful  compofition,  taught 
him  how  to  ufe  it  as  a  fure  engine  of  deftruftion. 

The  cxaft  period  when  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  were  firfl  employed  by  the 
French  is  not  afcertained  with  precifion.  The  following  article  appears  in  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  war,  in  the  year  1338—"  To  Henry  de  Faumichan, 
"  for  gunpowder  and  other  things  neceffary  for  the  cannon  at  thefiege  of  Puv- 
"■'  Guillaumet."  In  1340,  the  Englifli  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  ofEu, 
at  which  artillery  was  employed  by  the  garrifon  :  this  artillery  confifted  of  two 
large  "iron  boxes,"  which  they  loaded  with  round  pebbles.  It  was  confidered 
as  a  remarkable  inftance  of  good  fortune,  that  thefe  pieces  had  fuftained  no  da- 
mage ;  which  proves,  that  the  art  of  managing  them  with  efFeoT:  was  then  un- 
known, and  this  was  probably  oneof  the  reafons  which  fo  long  prevented  them 
from  being  generally  ufed+.  But  we  are  told  by  FroifTardlJ,  that  when  the 
Englifli  laid  fiege  to  St.  Malo,  in  1373,  they  had  four  hundred  cannon  with 
them,  v/hich  they  muft  have  known  how  to  manage,  or  they  would  never  have 
encumbered  themfelves  with  fo  many.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  moflof  thefc 
muft  have  been  a  fmaller  kind  of  fire-arms,  called  hand-canncns^  one  of  which 
was  carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a  reft  fixed  in  the  ground§.  Thefe 
portable  fire-arms  were  not  introduced  into  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Sixth.  Their  introdutftion  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  chivalry,  and  efFefted  a  total 
alteration  in  the  art  of  war.  The  braveft  warrior  could  no  longer  rely  on  his 
perfonal  prowefs,  or  the  excellence  of  his  arms,  as  means  of  defence  againfl  an 
adverfary,  who,  though  deftitute  of  courage,  might,  with  fuccefs  attack  him 
at  a  diilance.  A  tranquil  intrepidity,  accuftomed  to  give  and  to  receive  death 
without  defign  as  without  fear,  was  now  fubflituted  in  the  room  of  that  aftive 
valour" which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  the  chief  fupport  of  hoftile  armies.  By 
this  new  mode  of  fighting  every  man  was  rendered  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  war. 
Armies  were  more  numerous,  and  nations  exhaulted  their  refources  in  augmen-r 
ting  their  military  forces. 

From  this  fliort  fketch  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  French  in  the  four- 
teenth ceritury,  it  mufl;  appear  that  there  was  nothing  in  their  general  know- 
ledge, in  their  arts,  nor  in  their  pleafures,  worthy  of  imitation  or  regret. — 
But  do  their  virtues  form  a  juft  obje(5l  of  envy  to  their  pofterity  ?  The  recital 
of  their  aiTtions,  and  the  events  they  produced,  will  afford  the  befl  folution  of 
the  problem. 

*  DuCange  Gloff.  ad  verbum  Eombarda.  +  Ibid.  +  Liv.  Rouge  de  la  Ville  d'Eu.  Mem.  dc 
Ijtt.  Villaret  mentions  the  exiftence  of  a  piece  of  artillery  fo  early  as  the  year  1398,  Tom,  xi.  p,  2of> 
I)  Tom.  ii.  p.  3^,         §  P.  Daniel;  t.  i.  1.  vi.  p.  321. 
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A.  D.  1380.]  THE  funeral  of  Charles  had  been  retarded  by  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  prevailed  between  the  princes  of  the  blood.  They  had  furroun- 
ded  the  bed  of  the  dying  monarch,  with  the  femblance  of  afFecftion;  but  he  no 
fooner  breathed  his  laft  than  his  body  was  abandoned  to  the  care  of  his 
attendants.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  and  Bourbon,  haftened  to  fecure 
the  perfons  of  the  young  princes,  who  were  then  at  Melun,  while  the  duke  of 
Anjou  hurried  to  Paris,  to  feize  fuch  treafures  of  the  late  king  as  were  there 
depofited.  The  gold  and  filver  coin,  amafled  by  riie  economy  of  Charles, 
had  been  melted,  formed  into  ingots,  and  lodged  in  a  ftrong  room  in  the 
palace.  The  exaft  amount  of  this  property  has  never  been  afcertained  j 
whatever  it  was,  the  duke  of  Anjou  feized  it  all,  and  never  accounted  for  it  to 
the  ftate.  This  theft  proved  the  fource  of  moft  calamities  with  which  the  king- 
dom was,  in  the  fequel,  afflicted. 

The  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  reftrained  by  refpefl:  for  their  deceafed  fo- 
vereign,  now  began  to  purfue  without  difguife  their  projects  of  ambition.  Each 
aflembled  his  friends  and  dependants,  and  exerted  every  effort  to  augment  their 
number.  The  court  was  divided  ;  and  military  men  liafted  to  range  themfelves 
under  the  ftandards  of  the  different  parties.  Already  various  bodies  of  troops 
approached  the  metropolis  ;  Paris  was  invelled,  and  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities  was  announced  by  the  depredations  committed  on  the  furrounding 
country.  The  people  rejoiced  at  this  appearance  of  confufion,  and  refolved  to 
encreafe  the  general  anarchy,  without  reflefting,  that  it  was  their  intereft  to 
adopt  that  line  of  conduft  which  mufl  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
order. 

Of  the  brothers  of  the  late  king,  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  the  leaft  claim  to 
refpeft  ;  though  adorned  with  every  grace  of  pcrfon,  endued  with' wit,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  his  accomplifhments  were  greatly  over-balanced  by  his 
vices  ;  he  was  ambitious,  inflexible,  avaricious  and  cruel.  The  duke  of  Berry 
was  equally  deftitute  of  virtue,  and  would  have  pofTelFed  all  the  glaring  defecTrs 
of  his  brother,  had  they  not  been  tempered  and  modified  by  his  exceffive  indo- 
lence; in  one  point,  however,  they  effentially  differed  ;  the  latter  was  a  cau- 
tious mifer,  the  former  an  undifcerning  fpcndthrift.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  endowed  with  qualities  to  excite  admiration  and  to  command  eflecm  ;  in 
youth  he  had  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  courage,  and  it  never  forfook  him 
at  the  lateft  period  of  his  life  j  though  his  mind  was  not  fliut  againfl  ambition, 
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it  was  open  -to  generofity  ;  his  affability,  iiis  infinuating  manners,  and  liberal  foul, 
fecured  tlie  affections  of  all  who  approached  him.  He  would  have  been  juflly 
efleemed  the  niofl  accomplifiied  prince  of  the  age,  had  he  not  been  furpaffed 
in  merit  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  maternal  uncle  to  the  youthful  monarch,  who 
joined  to  all  the  advantages  which  refult  fi'omthe  beft  qualifications  of  head  and 
heart,  the  fplendour  of  virtue.  But  he  was,  unfortunately,  placed  by  his  birth 
in  a  fubordinate  ftation,  where  his  talents  and  integrity  had  lefsroom  for  exerti- 
on.    Such  were  the  four  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  France. 

Though  the  late  king  had,  when  he  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  the  regency,  en- 
trufted  the  care  of  his  children  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  infifted  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  care  of 
the  princes,  fhould  alike  veil  in  himfelf.  Thefe  pretenfions  were  of  courfe  re- 
fifled  by  lais  brothers,  and  a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when 
the  four  dukes  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion  of  the  matter  to  arbitration  ;  four 
arbiters  were  accordingly  appointed,  whofe  names  have  not  been  preferved  in 
hiftory. 

The  umpires  took  a  folemn  oath,  to  be  guided  only  by  a  drift  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  king  and  kingdom*.  After  fome  deliberation,  they  fubmitted  their  judg- 
ment to  the  princes,  by  whom  it  was  folemnly  confirmed,  at  a  bed  of  juftice  conve- 
ned for  the  purpofe;  at  which  were  prefent,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  regent;  the 
dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon  ;  Meaux  and  Chartres,  befides  many 
of  the  nobility,  prelates,  and  barons.  The  refult  of  the  arbitration  was,  that 
the  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  required  by  the  laws,  fhould 
be  crowned  at  Rlieims,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  the  realm, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  uncles.  It  was  farther  privately  agreed 
between  the  princes,  that  the  education  of  the  young  monarch  and  his  brother 
fhould  be  entrufled  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  were  appoint- 
ed fuperintendants  of  the  royal  houfhold  ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  ffiould 
keep  the  regency  till  the  king's  coronation,  which  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. This  laft  prince  was  induced  to  withdraw  thofe  ambitious  claims  which 
he  had  at  firft  advanced,  on  being  permitted  to  appropriate  to  his  own  ufe  all 
the  furnitur.^,  plate,  and  jewels  belonging  to  liis  deceafed  brother,  except  fuch 
as  were  immediately  neceffary  for  his  fon  and  fuccefTor.  A  private  fund  was 
fet  apart  for  tlie  fupport  of  the  young  princes,  arifing  from  tlie  revenues  of  par- 
ticular provinces ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  public  revenue,  after  all  expences 
had  been  paid,  was  to  be  placed  in  the  royal  treafury,  there  to  remain  till  the 
king  fiiould  have  attained  the  age  of  majority,  and  hence  have  acquired  the 
right  to  difpofe  of  it. 

Paris  was  ftill  furrounded  by  troops,  who  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  from  their  habitations,  and  forced 

*  Regift.  du  Parlement. 
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them  to  take  refuge  in  the  walled  towiis.  They  infefled  the  public  roads,  and 
ftripped  the  paflengers,  in  order,  they  iaid,  to  procure  pajrment  of  their  wages, 
whicli  they  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the  regent.  Thefe  diforders  occafioned 
continual  difputes  in  the  council,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  prefled  his  bro- 
ther to  pay  the  troops,  moft  of  whom  were  under  Iiis  own  command,  with  the 
money  which  he  hadieized.  But,  inftead  of  complying  with  this  requeft,  the  regent 
determined  to  dilband  all  the  regular  companies  which  had  been  embodied  by 
Charles,  except  thofe  of  the  count  of  Sancerre  and  Oliver  de  ClilTon.  He  was 
unable  to  put  this  expedient  in  execution,  and  the  attempt  multiplied  the 
caufes  of  difcontent. 

The  people,  who  liad  waited  with  impatience  for  the  abolition  of  the  taxes, 
as  ordered  by  the  late  king,  began  to  murmur  at  the  delay.  Their  complaints 
grew  louder,  when,  inftead  of  finding  their  burdens  removed,  they  law  them- 
felves  more  harafled  than  before;  not  only  by  an  augmentation  of  the  impofts, 
but,  by  the  oppreffive  manner  in  which  the  receivers,  who  were  themfelves 
prefled  by  tlie  regent,  urged  them  to  pay  their  arrears.  They,  at  firft,  threat- 
ened; and  then  proceeded  to  open  infurreftion.  The  officers  for  receiving  the 
taxes  were  plundered  at  Compiegne,  and  feveral  towns  in  Picardy.  The  con- 
tagion, fpreading  by  degrees,  foon  reached  the  capital.  About  two  hundred 
of  the  populace  affembling,  compelled  John  Culdoe,  provoft  of  the  merchants, 
to  place  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  conducT:  them  to  the  palace.  He  led  them 
to  the  regent,  to  whom  he  prefented  their  requeft ;  the  infurgents  exclaimed 
wdth  one  voice,  that  they  would  no  longer  pay  any  taxes,  and  that  they  would 
fooner  die  than  fubmit  to  fo  many  exactions.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  neither 
equity  to  examine  the  demands  of  the  people,  nor  firmnefs  to  reprefs  their  firft 
efforts.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appeafe  them  by  vague  promifes;  all  he 
could  obtain  was  an  alTurance  that  they  would  proceed  no  farther  till  the  king's 
return  to  the  capital.  They  retired  with  the  refolution  of  perfifting  in  their 
pretenfions,  and  proud  of  having  made  the  authority  of  the  regent  bend  before 
tliem.  This  fuccefs  increafed  their  infolence,  and  cemented  their  union  ;  their 
numbers  daily  augmented. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  lefs  anxious  to  avei't  the  threatened  attack  on  the 
fovereign  power,  than  to  profit  by  his  own  ftation,  which  he  was  fo  fliortly 
deftined  to  refign.  For  a  valuable  confideration  he  confirmed  the  privileges 
v/hich  the  Jews  had  obtained  during  the  preceding  reign  ;  prolonged  the  time 
of  their  reiidence  in  the  kingdom,  by  adding  five  years  to  the  term  prelcribed 
by  Charles  ;  exempted  feveral  of  the  moft  opulent  from  the  neceflity  of  wear- 
ing a  badge  of  diftinftion  ;  and  gave  them  a  general  abfolution  for  all  the  crimes 
which  they  had  committed  againft  the  ftate  or  the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  necefTary  preparations  for  the  coronation  were  carried  on  ; 
and  the  court  were  a(il:ually  on  the  road  to  Rheims,  when  the  apparent  calm 
that  fubfiftcd  between  the  princes  was  fuddenly  interrupted.     The  feizure  of 
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the  treafure,  the  furniture,  plate,  and  jewels  of  the  late  king,  had  not  fatisfied 
the  avidity  of  tlie  duke  of  Anjou.  Informed,  by  the  officers  of  tlie  guard,  that 
Charles  had  depofited  a  ti-eafure  in  the  caftle  of  Melun,  he  queftioned  Pliilip  de 
Savoiiy,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  on  the  fubjed; ;  and  that  nobleman,  eluding 
his  queftions,  and  defpifing  his  threats,  the  regent  fent  for  the  executioner,  who 
was  ordered  to  put  him  inftantly  to  death,  unlefs  he  revealed  the  fecret.  By 
this  means  he  difcovered  the  obje^fh  of  his  fearch,  confiding  of  a  quantity  of 
ingots  of  gold  and  filver,  which  Charles  had  carefully  concealed  in  the  walls, 
and  which  his  brother  now  carried  off. 

The  confufion  occafioned  by  this  violent  exertion  delayed  the  coronation  for 
fome  days  ;  fo  that  the  young  monarch  did  not  make  his  public  entry  into  Rheims, 
till  the  third  of  November.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  prefence  of  the 
king's  uncles  ;  and  moft  of  the  principal  nobility  of  France.  At  the  feaft  which 
fucceeded  the  coronation,  the  diflies  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  guefls 
were  w^aited  on  by  Oliver  de  Cliflbn,  and  fome  other  nobles  arrayed  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  tnounted  onfuperb  courjers. 

When  the  court  returned  to  the  capital,  care  was  taken  to  avoid  all  the  towns 
on  the  road,  that  the  people  might  have  no  opportunity  of  applying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  taxes.  The  king  entered  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    His  acceflion  to  the  throne  was  celebrated  by  public  i-ejoicings. 

But  the  Parifians,  emboldened  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  lajft  application  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  formidable  to  enforce  any  re- 
queft  they  miglit  be  induced  to  prefer.  Moft  of  the  reputable  citizens,  howe- 
ver, condemned  the  feditious  commotions  ;  the  tumult  was  excited  by  men  in 
defperate  circumftances,  with  which  every  great  city  abounds.  fohn  Culdoe, 
provoft  of  the  merchants,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  impending  florm,  by  calling 
-a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  ;  but  the  populace  repaired  in  crowds  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  baffled  all  attempts  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  A 
cobier  afted  as  orator  for  the  people  ;  in  his  fpeech  he  attacked  not  only  the 
princes  and  nobility,  but  even  many  refpeftable  citizens,  whom  he  accufed  of 
forfaking  the  popular  caufe.  The  people  drew  their  fwords  and  furroundingthe 
provoft,  compelled  him  to  lead  them  to  the  palace.  "^Vhen  they  arrived,  they 
called  for  the  duke  of  Anjou.  That  prince  appeared.  The  provoft  of  the 
merchants  had  a  difficult  pai-t  to  fupport ;  fmce  he  was  equally  fearful  of  offen- 
ding the  duke,  and  of  irritating  the  people :  while  he  expatiated  on  the  public 
jnifery,  and  the  neceffity  of  immediate  relief,  he  infinuated,  in  cautious  terms, 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  their  refoiution  to  facrifice  eve- 
ry thing  to  obtain  a  repeal.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  equally  circumlpeift  in  his 
reply  ;  and,  when  he  had  fomewhat  calmed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  the  chan- 
cellor addrefTed  them,  and  advifed  them  to  return  peaceably  home,  promifing 
that  their  requeft  fliould  be  taken  into  immediate  confideration,  and  a  deciftvc 
anfwer  given  on  the  inon'ow.     The  infurgents  retired, 
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The  queftion  was  difcuffed  in  the  council ;  where  the  neceffity  of  appearing 
to  yield  to  the  infolence  of  an  infatuated  populace,  was  enforced.  The  demands 
of  the  people  werejuft,  but  the  mode  of  preferring  them  was  culpable.  Thofe 
who  held  the  reins  of  government  had  neither  penetration  to  difcover,  nor  cou- 
rage to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  were  mofl  conformable  to  reafon,  and  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  throne.  "While  the  chief  members  of  the  council  were  involved 
in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  the  inlurgents  affembled,  and  the  revolt  becoming  ge- 
neral,  the  court  was  intimidated.  By  this  indecifion  the  princes  had  loft  the  op- 
portunity of  granting  as  a  favour,  what  they  were  now  compelled  to  accord 
through  fear.  The  chancellor  was  ordered  to  announce  the  abolition  of  the  im- 
pofts,  and  the  neceffary  letters  for  that  purpofe  were  publilhed  the  next  day*. 

It  was  imagined  that  this  aft  of  condefcenfion  would  reftore  tranquillity  ;  but 
the  chancellor  had  no  fooner  finiflied  his  fpeech,  than  a  general  clamour  was 
heard.  The  people  inlifled  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews ;  the  chancellor 
replied,  that  he  would  fpeak  to  the  king  on  the  fubjeil,  who,  he  doubted 
not,  would  give  them  the  fatisfaftion  they  required.  The  council  did  not 
fuppofe  that  this  new  demand  would  be  produiftive  of  any  ferious  confequen- 
ces ;  but  the  infurgents,  affembled  the  next  day,  at  the  inftigation,  it  is  faid,  of 
certain  noblemen  who  had  borrowed  confiderable  fums  from  the  Jews.  The 
houfes  of  the  public  receivers,  moft  of  whom  were  Jews  or  Lombards,  were 
broken  open,  the  chefts  in  which  the  money  was  depofited  were  feized  upon, 
and  their  contents  emptied  in  the  ftreets ;  while  the  regifters  and  all  other 
papers,  not  forgetting  bonds  and  other  fecurities  for  money  lent,  were  deftroyed. 
In  one  ftreet  alone  thirty  houfes  were  pillaged,  and  the  furniture  became  the 
prey  of  the  populace.  The  Jews  endeavoured  to  preferve  their  lives  by  flight ; 
but  moll  of  them  were  intercepted  and  malTacred,  while  the  few  that  efcaped 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Chatelet.  Their  wives,  in  defpair,  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  hufbands,  with  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  but  the 
mob  forced  the  children  from  them,  and  cai-ried  them  to  be  baptizedt.  The 
government  was  too  weak  to  inflift  on  the  infurgents  the  punilhment  which  they 
deferved  ;  the  council,  indeed,  re-eftabliflied  the  Jews  in  their  habitations,  and 
iflTued  an  order  for  every  one  to  i-eftore,  under  pain  of  death,  whatever  he  had 
taken  from  them  ;  but  the  order  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  Jews,  after 
being  defpoiled  of  their  property,  were  expofed  to  profecution  from  thofe  who 
had  placed  pledges  in  their  hands  ;  but  an  ordonnance  was  paffed  to  exempt 
them  from  the  confequences,  on  taking  an  oath  that  the  property,  which  was 
the  objeft  of  the  aftion,  had  been  taken  from  them  during  the  tumult. 

The  hai'mony  between  the  princes  was  inceffantly  on  the  point  of  being  iuT 

*  Trefor  des  Chartres,  rcg.  !i8,  piece  56,  etfuiv;  Recueil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  iv.  +  "  Tliij 

"  aft  of  violence,"  fays  Villarct,  "  would  have  deferved  commendation,  had  not  itsfantlily  been  polluted 
"  by  avarice  and  rage." — The  infatuated  mind  of  a  bigot,  furely,,  never  engendered  a  more  prepofterou^ 
idea. 
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terrupted,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  new  fubjeft  for  difpute.  Tiie  dulce  of 
Berry,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  no  ambitious  defires,  fuddeniy  awoke  from  his 
lethargy,  and  demanded  the  government  of  Languedoc,  whicli  was  granted  him, 
and  with  fuch  cxtenfive  powers,  that  he  was  rather  fovereign  than  governor  of 
the  province*.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  obtained  the  government  of  Normandy 
on  tlie  fame  conditions.  By  continuing  tlius  to  difmember  the  kingdom,  it  would 
foon  liave  been  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  was  under  the  lall  kings  of 
""the  fecond  race. 

In  November,  Oliver  de  Cliflbn  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  conftable, 
which  had  remained  vacant  ever  fmce  the  death  of  du  Guefclin,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  flates  of  the  Langue  d'oyl  affembled  at  Paris,  to  fettle  the  form 
of  government.  It  was  probably  at  this  affembly  of  the  ftates,  that  tlie  dukes 
of  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  agreed  between  themfelves,  that, 
in  future,  every  tiling  iliould  be  decided  in  the  council,  by  them,  or  two  or 
three  of  them  ;  that  they  fhould  chufe  twelve  perfons  to  compofe  the  council  j 
that  they  fhould  difpofe  of  all  places  whatever  ;  that  the  adminiflration  of  the 
finances  fliould  be  fubjecSt  to  their  controul ;  that  the  demefnes  of  the  crown 
fhould  only  be  alienated  for  life  ;  that  a  regular  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
reveniie  Ihould  be  kept,  to  be  delivered  to  the  young  king,  when  of  age;  and 
that  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  Hiould  ftill  be  entrufted  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bourbon. 

The  princes,  far  from  obtaining,  from  the  ftates,  the  re-eft ablifhment  of  the 
taxes  wliich  had  been  recently  aboliOied,  were  obliged  to  confirm  the  letters  of 
fuppreffiont.'  Nor-were  the  deputies  contented  with  the  flmple  abolition  of  the 
impofts ;  feeling  their  fuperiority  they  went  farther.  In  times  of  trouble  and 
confufion  the  fame  condu(fl  was  invariably  obferved;  the' nation  infifted  that  the 
ancient  foi-m  of  government  fliould  be  reftored,  without  refiefting  that  circum- 
ftances  being  changed,  and  a  material  alteration  efFefted  in  the  political  fyftem, 
the  fame  rule  of  adminiftration  could  no  longer  be  followed.  Thofe  who  were 
able  to  enforce  thefe  objeftioiv,  wanted  the  necefTary  credit  to  procure  them  a 
favourable  reception  ;  while  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  afl'airs  were  too  much 
occupied  in  confulting  their  own  interefts  to  attend  to  thofe  of  the  king  or  peo- 
ple. The  ftates,  therefore,  obtained  their  demand.  In  confequence-of  the  com- 
plaints preferred  by  the  Xhxee  orders  a  declaration  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the 
king  abolifhed  all  innovations  introduced  into  the  government  fince  the  reign  of 
Philip  theFourth,  andreftored  to  the  nation  its  franchijes^  liberties^  privileges^  and 
i'm'miinities ^  renouncing  for  himfelf  and  fuccefTors,  all  prerogatives  hoftiie  there- 
to. By  this  means  the  fovereign  found  himfelf  reduced  to  fubfift  on  tlie  pro- 
duce of  his  own  demefnes,  whicii  was,  indeed,  fuflicient  for  his  fupport,  had 

*  Mem.  de  la  Chatnbre  des  Comptes,  D.  fol.  209,  R. ;    Reciiei)  des  Ordonnances,  torn,  vi, 
i  Trefor  des  Chartresj  Rec.  des  Ordon.  torn,  vi. 
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not  fo  many  alienaLions  been  made,  but  which  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
defray  the  additional  expences  of  the  ftate,  augmented  by  the  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  kept  in  conftant  pay,  and  the  ienfible  diminution,  and  inutility  of 
feudal  fervice.  This  reform,  adopted  by  the  ftates,  and  publiflied  in  pompous 
terms,  inftead  of  a  public  good,  which  it  profeffed  to  have  in  view,  was  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  The  impoliibility  of  reducing  it  to  praftice  fupplied  a  frefli 
fubjeft  for  difcontent  to  the  people,  whom  neither  mildnefs  could  foothe  nor 
feveritv  intimidate  ;  and  it  proved  an  endlefs  Iburce  of  divifion  between  the 
prince  "and  his  fubjetT:s.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  circumftantial  in  detailing  the  firll 
events  of  this  reign,  as  the  revolutions  by  which  they  were  fucceeded  were  the 
confequence  of  the  imprudent  conducT:  of  thofe  who  then  exercifed  the  fovereign 
power, 

The  troubles  which  now  began  to  appear  in  the  capital  alarmed  government. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  daily  encreafed.  The  licentioufnefs  of  the  fol- 
diery,  who  committed  devaftations  in  the  country,  compelled  the  farmers  and 
peafants  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  take  refuge  in  the  walled  towns.  In  Pa^ 
ris,  all  whom  profligacy  or  idlenefs  had  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  poverty,  all  the  re- 
fufeof  the  nation,  in  fliort,  flocked  together,  and  held  nodlurnal  affemblies,  in 
which  they  meditated  the  deftruftion  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  whofe  opulence 
they  envied  ;  and  of  the  government  which  they  detefl:ed.  Compelled  to  pro- 
cure fubfiftence  by  unlawful  means,  they  committed  depredations  which  it  was 
difRcult  to  reprefs. 

The  government  of  Paris,  which  conferred  the  title  of  Captain  on  the  perfon 
who  polfefled  it,  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  united  to  the  Provoftfliip.  But  it 
was  now  thought  proper  to  divide  thefe  ofiices  ;  and  that  of  captain  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  was  accordingly  conferred  on  Maurice  de  Trefiguidy.  The  duties  of 
this  magiftrate  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  an  Englifli  juftice  of  the  peace.  His 
falary  was,  at  firft,  fix  hundred  livres,  bpt  it  was  doubled  a  few  daj's  after  his 
appointment. 

A.  D.  1 38 1.]  After  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  left  the  army,  on  the  news 
of  his  brother's  illnefs,  the  troops  ranged  themfelves  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sartre,  which  the  Englifli  were  bbliged  to  pafs.  To  obftrua  their  paflage,  the 
French  had  ftuck  piles  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  tops  of  which  reached 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  they  had  thrown  up  entrench- 
ments. When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  approached,  he  became  fenlible  of  the 
danger  of  his  fituation  ;  aqd,  had  the  French  troops  been  careful  to  guard  the 
paflages  of  the  river,  it  is  jirobable  that,  enclofed  as  he  was  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, he  would  foon  have  been  reduced,  by  famine,  to  the  necefllty  of  capitula- 
ting. But  the  death  of  Charles  threw  the  whole  army  into  confufion  ;  the  pafT 
fages  were  left  unguarded  ;  and  the  duke,  difmounting  his  men  at  arms,  made 
tl)em  enter  the  water  and  remove  the  piles  :  this  they  were  fuflered  to  do  with- 
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out  oppofition ;  the  Englifh  then  foi-ded  the  river,  and,  after  a  tedious  march, 
arrived  fafe  in  Brittany. 

Tlie  duke  of  Brittany,  who  at  tliis  time  refided  at  Hennebonne,  was  wholly 
at  a  lofs  how  to  aO:.  The  defection  of  a  great  part  of  the  ducliy,  fince  he  had 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  England,  had  at  length  convinced  him  that  he 
would  never  enjoy  his  dominions»in  tranquillity,  fo  long  as  he  had  the  enmity  of 
France  to  encounter.  The  Bretons  were  averfe  from  the  French,  but  they  de- 
tefted  the  Englifh.  Befides,  Charles  who  had  perfecuted  the  duke,  was  now 
dead  ;  and  he  might  hope  to  obtain,  by  a  treaty  with  the  new  government,  an 
advantage  which  the  chance  of  war  rendei-ed  uncertain.  But  as  he  had  invited 
the  Englifh  to  his  afliftance,  he  found  it  necefTary  to  treat  them  with  fome  de- 
gree of  civility  5  he  therefore  fent  the  bifhop  of  Laon,  and  fome  other  of  the 
nobility,  to  congratulate  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  arrival,  and  to  affure 
him  that  he  would  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Englifli  general,  tliough  furprifed  at  this  coolnefs,  continued  his  march  ; 
but,  when  he  arrived  at  Vannes,  the  inhabitants  fhutthe  gates  of  the  city  againft 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lodge  his  troops  in  the  fuburbs.  After  waiting 
there  a  fortnight,  without  receiving  any  intelligence  of  the  duke,  he  moved 
onwards,  fending  before  him  a  detachment  of  one  thoufand  men,  under  the 
conducT:  of  fir  Thomas  Percy,  fir  Thomas  Trivet,  and  fir  Robert  Knolles. 
Montfort,  informed  of  their  approach,  went  to  meet  them  ;  and,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Engliflr  fliould  lay  fiege  to  Nantes,  and  that  Montfort  fhould  join  them 
in  a  fortnight.  But,  when  he  attempted  to  colledt  his  troops  for  that  purpofe, 
the  officers,  almoft  unanimoufly,  refufed  to  obey  his  orders. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  fubjefts,  the  duke  of  Brittany  was,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  France  ;  but  before  he  opened  the  negociation,  he  privately 
fent  for  an  apoflolical  notary,  in  whofe  prefence  he  difavowed  all  treaties 
which  he  might  conclude  with  the  new  king  of  France,  as  far  as  they  (hould  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  engagements  that  he  had  previoufly  contra<n:ed  with  the 
Englifh.  The  negociations  were  foon  brought  to  a  conclufion,  and  a  peace  was 
figned  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1381,  by  which  the  duke  engaged  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  England  ;  to  fend  home  the  Englifla  army  ;  and  to  hold 
his  duchy  of  the  crown  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  compelled  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Nantes,  and  to  retire  into  winter-quarters  at  Vannes,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  indignation  when  he  heard  of  this 
treaty  ;  Montfort,  however,  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  fupreme  law  of  neceC- 
(ity,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  duke  by  promifing  that  he  would  never 
join  the  French  againfl  the  Englifh,  a  promife  which  he  procured  to  be  figned 
by  the  principal  nobility  of  Brittany ;  he  then  produced  the  fecret  protefl, 
which  he  had  made  before  the  notaiy,  previous  to  the  treaty.    The  duke  was 
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obliged  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  reafons  ',  and  with  his  troops  foon" 
after,  returned  to  England, 

The  war  in  Brittany  was  thus  brought  to' a  happy  termination  ;  the  fuccef¥ 
of  the  French  arms  in  Guienne  ;  the  inability  of  England  to  repair  the  lolTes' 
fhe  had  fuftained ;  and  the  new  alliance  which  had  been  recently  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Caftillej  feemed  to  promife  a  happy  and  a  profperous  reign .- 
But  ambition,  avarice^  and  a  refllefs  fpirit  of  independence,  prevented  both 
the  nobles  and  people  from  profiting  by  thefe  advantages.  The  kingdom  was 
farther  haraffed  by  the  fchifm  which  prevailed  in  the  papacy,  and  the  ma~ 
Buvres  of  the  rival  pontiffs  r  Urban  and  Clement  appeared  to  have  attached 
the  fate  of  Chriflendom  to  the  validity  of  their  eled:ion.  Whoever  acknow-- 
ledged  their  authority  difcharged  every  obligation,  human  and  divine ;  but  op-- 
pofition,  or  doubt,  was  the  height  of  facrilege  and  impiety.-  The  property  of 
the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  venal  attachment.  France  wasr 
particularly  afiefted  by  thefe  fliameful  proceedings,  fince  it  was  almofl  the  Only 
refource  left  to  Clement.  He  laid  claim  to  half  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  to 
fupport  himfelf  and  his  court.-  An  abbot  at  Rheims,  was  appointed  to  levy  this^ 
contribution,  and  to  threaten  the  pofTefTors  of  livings  with  depofition,  in  cafe'_ 
they  refufed  to  comply  with  the  will  of  his  holinefsc-  The  facred  college  of 
Avignon  then  confifled  of  three  and  thirty  cardinals,  whofe  agents  and  emif^ 
faries,  armed  with  provi/ions,  were  fpread  over  the  different  provinces,  hunt- 
ing after  vacant  livings.  Cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  conventual  priories,. 
co7nmanderies^  in  fliort,  any  kind  of  preferment,,  v/as  eagerly  grafped  at :  the 
only  thing  they  enquired  into  was  the  amount  of  the  net  revenue  it  produced ; 
and  that  the  inevitable  expence  attending  the  performance  of  duty,  the  col- 
lecftion  of  rents,  &c.  might  be  diminillied  as  much  as  poffible,  they  let  thefe 
benefices  to  farm,  and  the  leafes  were  fometimes  let  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  the 
lelTees  found  themfelves  obliged  to  give  them  up.  On  the  death  of  a  bifliop, 
the  colletTtors  of  the  apoftolic  chamber  feized,  in  the  pope's  name,  all  his 
effects  and  poflefTions,  without  referving  the  fmallefl  part,  either  for  repairing 
the  church,  or  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  deceafed*. 

Conduct  like  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  complaints.  The  univerfity,  which 
had  well-founded  pretenfions  to  a  fhare  in  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  no 
pains  to  diffemble  its  indignation.  Several  confultations  were  held,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  only  mode  of  repreffing  this  fpirit  of  plunder,  was 
by  convening  a  general  council,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  two  popes  might  be 
decidedi".  John  de  Ronce^  doftor  of  divinity,  having  been  appointed  to  prefent 
to  the  king  the  refolutions  adopted  by  the  univerfity,  was  arrefled  during  the 
night,  and  confined  in  a  clofe  prifon,  till  he  promifed  to  acknowledge  Clement.- 
AU  thofe  who  maintained  the  neceflity  of  calling  a  general  council  were  de- 

*  Paf(iuier,  1,  iii.  c,  23*  f  Chronr  MS,  Le  Laboureur. 
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clared  guilty  of  lefe-majefly^  and  treated  with  the  utmofi;  rigour.  The  perfc- 
cution  became  fo  violent,  that  the  fchools  were  deferted  by  moft  of  the  pro* 
feiTors  and  ftudents. 

The  protection  afforded  to  Clement,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  made  it  dange- 
rous to  advance  any  thing  to  his  prejudice.  He  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  duke  by  tlie  gratification  of  liis  avarice ;  he  had  gi-anted  hioi 
a  tenth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  French  clergy,  and  of  all  other  ecclefiaflics 
who  acknowledged  his  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  enabling  that  prince  to 
arm  againft  Urban  and  his  adherents.  Clement  had  alfo  deftined  for  the  duke  of 
Anjoifl,  a  part  of  the  Italian  provinces,  which  depended  on  the  holy  fee,  to  be 
held,  as  a  fief,  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Adriatic 
kingdo?n.  This  new  monarchy  was  meant  to  comprehend  the  March  of  Ancona, 
Romandiola,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Peroufe*. 
When  the  duke  was  adopted  for  her  fuccelTor  by  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  the 
pontiff,  not  only  confirmed  the  adoption,  but  augmented  his  privileges,  and 
enabled  him  to  double  the  taxes  on  the  clergy ;  he  was  alio  the  firft  to  folicit 
the  inhabitants  of  Provence  to  declare  in  his  favour.  Thefc  fervices  the  duke 
could  not  forget. 

The  provofh  of  Paris  had  attrafl:ed  the  enmity  of  the  univerlity,  which  occa- 
fxoned  his  ruint.  Hugh  Aubriot  was  born  in  Burgundy,  of  obfcure  parents  ; 
but  he  had  found  means  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  Being  a  man  of  fenfe  and  extenfive  knowledge,  he  was  foon  noticed 
by  Charles.  Raifed  to  the  dignity  of  provofl  of  Paris,  he  proved  himfelf  wor- 
thy of  that  important  office.  He  was  fludious  to  promote  fuch  improvements  as 
were  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  embellifhment  of  the  city,  and  to  the  con- 
venience of  its  inhabitants.  Paris  ftill  contains  numerous  monimients  of  his 
zeal  and  ability.  He  was  the  firft  who  contrived  to  purify  the  air,  and  to  d.i£- 
encumber  the  ftreets  of  the  metropolis,  by  the  invention  of  common  fewers, 
for  removing  and  carrying  off  the  filth.  All  thofe  who  had  no  vifible  means  of 
fubfiftence,  found  employment  in  the  various  works  he  undertook,  fo  that  he 
converted  dangerous  enemies  of  the  ftate  into  ufeful  members  of  it. 

Nothing  Vv'hich  could  difturb  the  public  tranquillity  efcaped  the  vigilance  of 
this  magiftrate.  The  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  prefuming  on  their  privileges^ 
committed  flagrant  difordei-s,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  every  kind  of  excefs  t 
the  citizens  were  expofed  to  continual  infults  ;  tumults  were  daily  excited  in  the 
ftreets,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  with  bloodfhed  ;  their  infolence  had  ar- 
rived at  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  which  called  for  cffeftual  reftraint  and  exem- 
plary punifhment.  Aubriot  accordingly  ordered  his  ferjeants  to  apprehend 
them,  whenever  they  fliould  find  them  engaged  in  raifing  a  riot,  and  to  condudl 
them  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Petit  Chatelet,  which  he  had  purpofely  prepared 

*^  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  746,  tChron.  MS.  dela  B.  R.  No.  10Z97,    Chron  de  Saint  Denis.    Antiq. 
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for  their  reception.  This  conduft  rendered  all  the  members  of  the  univerfity 
his  irreconcileable  enemies.  His  ruin  was  refolved,  and  no  meafures  neglefted 
which  malice  could  devife  to  efFedl  it.  His  public  conduft  was  irreproachable ; 
an  enemy  to  perfecution,  he  had,  indeed,  opened  the  doors  of  the  Chatelet  to 
the  opprefled  Jews,  and  procured,  by  his  foJicitations,  the  reftitution  of  their 
children ;  but  this  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  urge  as  an  objed:  of  public 
accufation.  They  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  inveftigating,  with 
malignant  curioiity,  his  family  concerns,  and  of  felefting,  from  his  private  life, 
fuch  atTiions  as  they  thought  fitted  to  anfwer  thepurpofe  of  oppreflion.  When 
the  members  of  the  univerfity  had  obtained  or  forged  fufficient  proofs,  they 
cited  Aubriot  to  appear  before  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunal.  Secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  court,  he,  at  firlt,  defpifed  their  threats  ;  but  the  credit  of  his  adver- 
faries  proving  more  powerful  than  the  favour  of  his  patrons,  he  was  arrefted 
and  thrown  into  priibn.  The  fame  fpirit  of  injuftice  which  had  commenced  the 
profecution,  prefided  at  the  trial,  and  dictated  the  fentence ;  the  witnefFes — -jiich 
as  they  were  (fays  an  ancient  chronicle*) — were  examined  ;  and  the  provoit  was 
declared  to  be  a  bad  catholic,  a  libertine,  a  debauchee,  a  keeper  of  bad  women, 
particularly  of  Jeweffes  ;  and  laftly,  a  Jew  and  a  heretic.  Accufations  thus 
vague  and  indefinite  could  not  eafily  be  confuted,  and,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  court,  he  would  have  been  configned  to  the  flames.  A  fcaffbld  was 
ereiSled  oppofite  to  the  cathedral;  the  provoft  was  compelled  to  afcend  it,  and, 
on  his  knees,  to  afl<  pardon,  in  the  prefence  of  a  crowd  of  Ipeftators,  and  to 
promife  to  fubmit  to  the  punhhment  that  fliould  be  inflifted  on  him.  The  bifhop 
of  Paris,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  expatiated  on  the  criminality  of  his 
conduft ;  and  finiHied  his  harangue,  by  condemning  the  prifoner  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  confinement,  with  no  other  nourifhment  than  bread  and 
water.  But  he  was  releafed,  the  following  year,  by  that  fame  populace  who 
now  exulted  in  his  difgrace.  It  was  from  Hugh  Aubriot  that  the  appellation  of 
Hugonots  w^as  given  to  the  proteftants  of  France. 

A  more  certain  mode  of  alienating  the  affeftions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Langue- 
doc  could  not  have  been  adopted,  than  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Berry  to 
the  government  of  the  province.  The  people  highly  refented  the  nomination,  and 
Gafton,  the  former  governor,  conceiving  himfelf  injured,  alTembled  the  ftates, 
who  fent  a  deputation  to  the  duke  to  affure  him  that  they  would  never  fubmit  to 
part  with  their  governor.  It  was  determined  in  the  council,  that  the  fpirit  of 
revolt  fhould  be  immediately  checked,  and  an  army  was  accordingly  afTembled ; 
but  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whoh^.d  other  projeds  in  view,  caufed  the  enterprife 
to  be  laid  afide.  The  duke  of  Berry,  however,  refolved  to  take  pofTeffion  of 
his  government,  collected  the  troops  belonging  to  his  appanage,  and  being 
joined  by   the  count  of  Armagnac,  marched  into  Languedoc  ;  engaging    witb 
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Gaflon,  he  faftained  a  total  defeat  ;  but  the  count  refigned  his  government  in 
the  moment  of  vicTiory,  and,  after  he  had  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty, 
returned  to  his  own  territories. 

A>  D.  1382.]  The  council  were  at  this  time  folely  employed  in  attempts 
to  repeal  the  fuppreffion  of  the  taxes.  This  was  the  only  means  which  the  duke 
of  Anjou  could  now  devife  for  augmenting  his  treafures  ;  fince  he  had  already 
fecuredall  the  fruits  of  his  brother's  economy.  The  chancellor's  journal, 
which  is  ftill  extant  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  is  a  lafting  monument  of  his 
avidity.  Every  day  he  formed  fome  new  demand  :  having  feized  a  part  of 
the  late  king's  plate  and  jewels,  he  found  means  to  obtain  tlie  reft.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  pi'ocui'ed  a  grant  of  the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  that  were 
levied  in  his  appanage,  he  obtained  an  extenfion  of  that  privilege  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  became  interefted  in  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the 
impofts.  His  efforts  to  induce  the  Parifians  to  fecond  his  fchemes  proved  fruit- 
lefs.  The  people  declared  that  they  fliould  confider  as  enemies  to  the  ftate  all 
thofewho  attempted  to  renew  the  impofts  ;  they  flew  to  arms,  fixed  chains  acrofs 
the  ftreets,  and  appointed  officers,  created  by  themfelves,  to  guard  the  different 
gates  of  the  city*.  The  example  of  the  Parifians  was  followed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  feveral  provincial  towns.  At  Rouen,  the  populace  chofe  a  mercer  for 
their  king.  This  monarch  was  conducted  to  a  throne  which  his  fabjeds  had 
prepared  for  him.  When  feated  a  petition  was  prefented  to  his  majelly,  befeech- 
ing  him  to  fuppi'efs  the  impofts  5  this  being  complied  with,  the  colleftors  of  the 
revenue  were  mafTacred  and  their  houfes  plundered.  The  abbey  of  St.Ouen, 
having  juft  gained  a  law-fuit  againft  the  town,  the  infurgents  broke  open  the 
monaftery,  and,  entering  the  tower  where  the  arcliives  were  depofited,  tore 
them  all  into  pieces.  After  committing  athoufand  a(!l:s  of  violence,  they  made 
a  formal  attack  upon  the  old  palace,  a  fortrefs  which  greatly  incommoded 
them  ;  but  tlie  garriibn  eafily  repelled  their  attacks. 

The  court  removed  to  Rouen  to  chaftife  the  rebels  ;  the  king  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  thrown  down,  and  entered  the  town  through  the  breach,  accompa^ 
nied  by  his  uncles,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  troops.  The  citizens  were  difarmed, 
the  leaders  of  the  infurreclion  executed,  and  the  taxes  re-eftablifhed. 

This  inftance  of  well-timed  feverity  inftead  of  intimidating  the  Parifians  in- 
creafed  their  infolence.  An  impropriety  of  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  council, 
tended  to  produce  the*  diforders  which  now  occurred.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
caufed  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  be  expofed  to  fale  in  a  private  houfe,  and 
feveral  purchafers  attended.  But  it  was  ftill  necefTary  to  publifh  the  renewal 
of  the  fapprefTed  impofts  ;  the  man  who  undertook  this  commiffion,  repaired, 
on  horfeback,  to  the  market-place,  where  the  people  afTembled  round  him  in 
crowds.     He  began  by  giving  notice  that  a  quantity  of  plate  had  been  ftolen 
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from  the  king ;  and  feized  the  opportunity  when  but  few  could  hear  him,  to 
announce  that  the  next  day  the  taxes  would  be  levied  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  ediift  by  which  they  were  fuppreffed.  The  moment 
he  had  given  this  notice  he  clapped  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  gallopped  off  at  full 
ipeed.^  News  immediately  fpread  through  the  town;  and  the  people  flying  tQ 
arms,  fwore  that  they  would  mafTacre  all  who  fliould  make  the  attempt. 

Next  day  the  coUeftors  went  to  market,  when  one  of  them,  having  demanded 
payment  of  a  poor  woman,  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  populace,  and  torn  to 
pieces*.  This  was  the  fignal  of  revolt.  A  body  of  five  hundred  men,  armed 
with  flicks,  forks,  and  whatever  weapons  they  could  lay  hold  of,  attacked  the 
colleftors,  compelled  them  to  fly,  and  mafTacred  fuch  as  they  were  able  to  over- 
take. The  ftreets  were  prefently  filled  with  infurgents,  and  the  cry  of,  "  To 
arms  !"  "  Liberty  I"  was  heard  from  either  extremity  of  the  metropolis.  The 
colleftors  and  other  officers  of  the  revenue  virere  all  put  to  death  wherever  they 
were  found,  The  number  of  infurgents  hourly  encreafing,  they  burft  open  the 
doors  of  the  town-houfe,  where  a  large  fupply  of  arms  had  been  depolited  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  and  proceeded  to  pillage  and  demolifli  the  houfes  of  thofe 
whom  they  had  murdered.  The  doors  of  the  prifons  being  forced,  the  infur- 
gents gained  a  frefh  acceflion  of  ftrength,  by  the  junflrion  of  their  inhabitants. 
Perceiving  they  wanted  a  chief,  they  releafed  Hugh  Aubriot  from  confinement, 
and  compelled  him  to  place  himfelf  at  their  head.  They  mounted  him  on  a 
mule,  and  condufted  him  to  the  houfe  which  he  had  occupied  previous  to  his 
imprifonment.  He  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  retire  fecretly  from  the  ca^ 
pital,  which  he  left  that  very  night  ;  and,  pafling  the  Seine,  fled  to  Burgundy, 
his  native  country,  where  he  pafFed  the  reft  of  his  days  in  tranquil  obfcufity. 

Paris,  in  the  inean  time,  was  reduced  to  the  fituation  of  a  town  taken  by  af^ 
fault.  Theft,  rapine,  and  murder,  marked  the  progrefs  of  a  defperate  rabble. 
They  ran  from  houfe  to  houfe,  taking  away  whatever  was  portable,  and  de- 
ftroying  what  they  were  unable  to  carry  off,  They  broke  open  the  cellars, 
drank  as  much  wine  as  they  could,  and  threw  the  reft  into  the  ftreets.  Being 
informed  that  feveral  of  the  Jews  and  financiers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  they  hafted  to  attack  it  ;  but  it  was  able  to  refift  their 
efFoi-ts.  The  refpeftable  citizens  trembled  for  their  lives  and  property ;  ten 
thoufand  of  them  were  embodied  by  the  municipal  officers  ;  and  the  town  was 
now  divided  into  two  parties,  bothfeemingly  refolved  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
During  the  night,  the  infurgents  only  fufpended  their  rage  to  ript  in  intem- 
perance. At  dawn  of  day,  they  repaired  to  Aubriot's  houfe,  and  were  furpri- 
fed  to  find  that  he  had  efcaped.  They  then  left  the  town,  with  a  view  of  de- 
ftroying  tlie  bridge  at  Charenton  ;  but  the  fear  of  being  intercepted  by  the  re- 
gular  troops  which  were  flationed  in  the  neiglibouring  country,  induced  the^ 
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to  return  with  precipitation.  Every  effort  that  could  tend  to  the  relloration  of 
tranquillity,  was  employed  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  no  one  exerted  hiriifelf  fo 
fucceisfally  as  the  advocate  general,  Defmarets.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
riots,  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  the  magiftrates,  and  mofl  of  the  people  of  diftintftionj 
had  left  the  town  5  Defmarets  alone  had  the  courage  to  remain ;  and  his  pre- 
fence  ferved  to  appeafe  the  flrorm.  His  eloquence  was  admired  5  his  virtues 
were  reipefted  ;  lie  had  grown  grey  in  thefervice  of  four  fucceflive  fovereigns ; 
and  he  enjoyed  that  efleem  which  was  due  to  his  talents  and  integrity.  He  now 
exerted  his  influence  to  calm  the  rhinds  of  the  people. 

The  news  of  this  revolt  being  carried  to  Rouen,  where  the  king  ftill  refided, 
the  council  iminediately  dilpatched  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  capital,  with 
the  refolution  to  make  the  Parhians  undergo  the  fame  punifhment  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Rouen  had  juft  experienced.  But  this  was  a  taflc  not  eafy  of  accom- 
plilhment:  although  the  fedition  was  apparently  quelled,  the  principle  which 
had  occafioned  it  ftill  fubfiftedj  The  Parifian  infurgents,  inftrudted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  thofe  at  Rouen,  were  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, and  to  rejeiSt  every  propofal  for  an  accommodation,  of  which  the  re^ 
newai  of  the  imports  fhould  form  the  bafis  ;  with  this  view  they  had  ftationed 
guards  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  the  different  gates*.  The 
citizens  of  Paris  endeavoured  to  avert  the  ftorm  which  threatened  them  ;  the 
imiverfity  went  forth  in  a  body  to  meet  the  king.  They  prefented  to  him  the 
petition  of  the  Parifians,  the  prince  was  affetfted  on  perufing  it.  He  confirmed 
the  fupprefuon  of  the  impofts,  and  granted  a  general  amnefty.  This  indulgence 
was  publifhed,  the  fame  day,  at  Paris.  John  Defmarets,  though  fo  far  opprefTed 
with  age  and  ficknefs  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  the 
place  where  the  people  had  aflembled ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  them 
infenfible  to  the  proffered  indulgence,  and  more  inclined  to  renew  the  revolt 
,than  return  to  their  duty.  The  provoft  of  Paris  having  feized  feveral  of  their 
leaders,  v/as  conveying  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  when  he  was  openly 
oppofed  by  the  populace.  Their  punifhment  was  fufpended  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  mofl  criminal  were  put  into  facks,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  in 
the  night. 

Twice  had  tlie  council  been  compelled  to  abolifh  the  impofts,  though  the 
neceiiity  of  renewing  them  continued.  Prayers,  threats,  and  negociaticnS  had 
been  alternately  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  money.  Except  fome 
trifling  hoftilities  in  Guienne,  the  kingdom  had  no  war  to  fuftain.  The  expences 
of  the  king's  houfhold,  though  confiderably  reduced  during  his  minority,  were 
not  paid  with  regularity.  At  an  alfembly  of  the  ftates-general,  where  the  young 
monarch  was  prefent,  the  firft  prefident,  reprefented  to  the  members,  that  the 
king,  finding  it  impoflible  to  effed;  any  greater  diminution  of  the  expences,  to 
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which  the  revenue  was  inadequate,  it  was  neceflTary  that  the  people  Hiould  pay 
the  fame  fubfidies  as  in  the  preceding  reign.  Tlie  deputies  retired  without  mak- 
ing any  pofitive  promife.  The  members  for  the  province  of  Sens  alone  con- 
fented  to  renew  the  impofts,  and  they  were  difavowed  by  tlieir  conftituents*. 

This  oppofition  from  the  provinces  was  fomented  by  the  refiitance  of  tlie 
Parifians.  But  all  rational  and  moderate  men  deplored  the  dangerous  miiun- 
derflanding  which  fublilLed  between  the  prince  and  the  people  ;  and  hoping  that 
the'prefence  of  the  fovereign  weuld  tend  to  re-eltablifti  tranquillity,  they  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  of  the  principal  citizens  t^  wait  on  him,  and  requell  he 
would  return  to  the  capital.  The  council  agreed,  on  condition  that  the  Pari- 
fians fiiould  not  come  to  meet  him  in  arms  ;  that  he  fliould  enter  the  town  ac- 
companied by  his  troops ;  that  the  gates  fhould  remain  open  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  metropolis  ;  that  the  chains  flionld  not  be  placed  acrofs  the  ftreets 
in  the  night ;  and,  that  none  fhould  bear  arms  except  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  fuch  as  had  property  to  lofe.  Three  days  were  allowed  for  confider- 
ing  thefe  propofals ;  but  the  populace  became  furious,  and  threatened  to  maffa- 
cre  the  principal  families,  iftheydai-ed  to  accept  them.  Six  citizens  who  were  fent 
to  apprife  the  king,  met  with  a  cool  reception,  as  it  was  believed  that  they 
exaggerated,  in  order  to  extoi-t  more  favourable  terms  from  Charles.  The 
lord  of  Villiers  was  dilpatched  to  Paris  for  the  purpofe  of  verifyingthe  faft ; 
and  he  had  orders,  in  cafe  he  fhould  find  it  impoITibie  to  obtain  the  renewal  of 
all  the  taxes,  to  propofe  that  a  part  of  them  fliculd  be  re-eftablifhed.  Villiers, 
unable  to  fulfil  his  commilTion,  hafled  back  to  the  king,  and  informed  him 
that  the  rage  and  obflinacy  of  the  people  even  exceeded  the  reprefentation  of 
the  citizens. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  impatient  to  commence  his  projected  expedi-  ' 
tioD  to  Italy,  and  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  procure  money  from  the  Parifians, 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  the  moft  violent  meafures.  He  collecfted  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  which  he  flationed  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  there 
fufFered  them  to  live  at  difcretion.  Every  kind  of  excels  was  allowed;  the 
only  reftraint  impofed  on  their  conduft,  was  a  prohibition  from  fetting  fire  to 
the  houfes,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  The  people  were  but  little  moved 
at  an  evil  which  only  affected  the  opulent  citizens,  who  faw  their  lands  laid 
wafte,  and  their  property  expofed  to  pillage.  The  conferences  were  renewed, 
and  an  accommodation  terminated.  It  was  agreed  that  a  general  amnefly  fhould 
be  pafTed,  and  that  the  city  fhould  make  the  king  a  prefent  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  livres.  The  day  after  this  agreement  was  figned,  the  young  monarch 
made  his  entry  into  Paris,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     When  the 

*  Villarct,  torn.  xi.  p.  293.  This  circumftance  tends  to  eftablifh  a  faft  of  forae  importance  in  the //?)•- 
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time  came  for  paying  tlie  money,  fbme  difputes  arofe  on  tlie  fubjeft  between 
the  inhabitants  ?.ncl  the  clergy ;  the  former  infifting  that  the  latter  ought  to  piay 
tlieir  part.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fum  was  feized  by  the  duke  of  Anjou ; 
it  was,  however,  the  laft  of  his  exaftions,  as  he  fet  out  for  Provence  immedi- 
ately after,  to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  Naples. 

By  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  principal  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment became  vefted  in  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  bcfides  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  was  in  pofTefrion  of  the  lordfliips  of  Betliel  and  Nevers,  on  which 
the  duke  of  Brittany  had  fome  claims  ;  but  the  matter  having  been  left  to  arbi- 
tration, it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  He  enjoyed  the  county  of 
Burgundy  as"  a  gift  from  the  emperor,  Charles  the  fourth*  ;  and  he  had  pur- 
chafed  the  town  and  territory  of  Verdun,  for  one  and  twenty  thoufand  florins. 
He  was  on  tlie  point  of  joining  to  thofe  extenfive  polTeffions,  the  dominions  of 
Lewis  de  Male,  count  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law ;  who,  being  engaged  in 
a  war  with  his  fiibjefts,  entreated  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  perfuade  the 
French  to  affift  him  in  reducing  the  rebels  to  fubmiffion. 

In  a  prior  revolt,  in  the  year  1378,  tlie  duke  had  with  great  difficulty  effec- 
ted an  accommodation,  between  the  Flemings  and  their  prince,  but  the  mutual 
animofity  made  either  party  anxious  to  feize  every  opportunity  for  renewing 
the  dilpute.  An  abufe  of  power  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  licentious  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  other,  proved  an  invincible  bar  to  a  fmcere  reconciliation.  The  ar- 
tifans  of  Ghent,  having  formed  themfelves  into  companies,  diftinguilhed  by  par- 
ticular badges,  the  count  repaired  to  that  city  with  the  view  of  compelling  them 
to  lay  afide  thofe  marks  ;  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  retiredt.  His  revenge 
was  cruel  and  unmanly  ;  he  caufed  feveral  tradefmen  of  Ghent  to  be  flopped  on 
the  Scheld,  and,  after  putting  out  their  eyes,  permitted  them  to  purfue  their 
voyage.  In  this  fituation  they  arrived  at  the  town,  where  their  prefence  infpired 
their  fellow-citizens  with  horror  and  indignation.  They  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  appointed  officers  to  command  them,  and,  marching  out  of  the  city, 
attacked  Oudenardc,  took  it  by  affault,  and  demoliflied  the  fortifications.  The 
nobility  having  joined-the  count,  their  houfes  were  pillaged  and  deftroyed.  A  ' 
new  treaty  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  hoftilities  ;  and  Oudenarde  was  reftored.  But 
the  conteft  was  foon  renewed,  and  moft  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  evinced  a 
difpofition  to  join  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  A  general  infurreftion  was  on  tlie 
point  of  breaking  out.  The  Flemings,  apprehenfive  that  the  count  muft  apply 
i'ox  affiftance  to  the  court  of  France,  had  addrefled  themfelves  to  the  council ; 
and  their  remonftrances,  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  pope  Clement, 
were  favourably  received  ;  the  count  therefore  was,  for  fome  time,  left  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  with  no  fupport  but  his  own  nobility. 

The  moft  horrid  cruelties  were  comnjitted  during  this  conteft.    Bruges  was 
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was  divided  into  two  faftions ;  that  which  favoured  the  count  proving  mofl 
powerful,  Lewis  took  polTeflion  of  the  city,  and  put  to  death  five  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  Ypres,  where  he  met  with  no  oppofition,  he  ordered  feven 
hundred  of  the  citizens  to  be  beheaded.  This  conduit,  far  from  depreffing  the 
£pirits  of  the  people,  encreafed  their  fury^.  Having  fuftained  a  defeat  at  the 
gates  of  Ypres,  which  they  afcribed  to  the  mifconduft  of  their  leader,  John 
Boule,  they  retired  to  Courtray,  and  literally  tore  him  in  pieces.  From  thence 
they  returned  to  Ghent,  which  the  count  hafted  to  inveft.  This  city  was  then 
deemed  the  ftrongeft  place  in  Europe  ;  it  was  defended  by  eighty  thoufand  com- 
batants ;  and  two  hundred  thoufand  were  requifite  to  invefl  it  completely. 
During  the  liege,  fix  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  fallied  from  the  town,  and 
taking  Aloft  by  furprife,  firft  pillaged  and  then  reduced  it  to  aflies.  This  fuc- 
eefs  gave  frelh  fpirits  to  the  infurgents,  who  fuccefsfully  repelled  every  attack 
on  the  place,  fo  that  the  count  was  unable,  during  the  whole  campaign,  t» 
obtain  any  advantage  over  them.  But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  they  fuftained  a  defeat,  and  loft  two  of  their  leaders;,  one  of  them,  John 
cle  Lannoy,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fteeple  of  a  church  to  which  the  troops  had 
£et  fire;  he  called  out  aloud — ^^  Ran/bm,  ranfbm!"- — fhewing  his  garment,, 
which  was  full  of  florins  ;  his  cries  were  difregarded ;  he  threw  himfelf  into' 
the  midft  of  the  enemy,:  who  tore  him  in  pieces,,  and  caft  bis  body  into  the 
flames. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  finding  that  the  war  was  likely  to  continue,  percei- 
ved the  neceffity  of  chufing  a  leader,  who  ftiould  be  able  to  keep  the  multitude 
in  awe.  Peter  Dubois,  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  fixed  his  choice  on 
Philip  d'Artevelle,  fon  to  that  James  d'Artcvelle,  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
during  the  former  commotions.-  The  Flemings  hafted  in  crowds  to  the  refi— 
.dence  of  Philip,  whom  they  condutil:ed  to  the  market-place,  and  took  the  oatb 
of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him,  as  to  their  fovereign^  He  commenced  his^ 
reign  by  executing  twelve  of  the  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  infurgents  imder  their  new  leader,  believed  themfelves  invin- 
cible. The  count  invcfted  Ghent  a  fecond  time,  and  was  again  conftrained  to* 
raife  the  fiege.  An  accommodation  was  talked  of,  and  deputies  from  the  prin- 
cipal towns  were  appointed  to  confer  on  the  fubjeift  with  the  agents  of  the  count.- 
The  envoys  from  Ghent  confented  to  certain  articles,  which  they  communicated 
to  their  fellow-citizens.  One  condition  was,  that  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  fliould  be  delivej-ed  to  the  count.  Artevelle  and  Dubois,  convin- 
ced that  they  inuft  infallibly  be  comprifed  in  the  number,  maffacred  the  envoys- 
in  prefence  of  the  people,  who  now  rejetftcd  all  hopes  of  peace.. 

The  fiege  of  Ghent  was  formed,  for  the  third  time,  by  the  count ;  who,  by 
the  redatfirion  of  Grammont,  and  moft  neighbouring  places,  cut  off  their  fupplies,, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  laft  extremity.  As  they  evinced  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  furrender,  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Brabant,,  the  count  of  Hainault,  witb 
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the  inhabitants  of  Tournay,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility,  employed  their  inte- 
refts  with  tlie  count  to  procure  them  favourable  terms  ;  but  Lewis  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  propofals,  ;inicfs  all  the  inhabitants,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  fixty,  would  confent  to  prefent-themfelves  before  him,  without  fhoes,  {lock- 
ings, or  any  outward  garments,  in  the  fupplicating  pofture  of  criminals,  fub- 
miffive  to  the  fentence  which  he  might  pleai'e  to  pronounce. 

Thefe  conditions  were  rejected  with  fcorn  ;  and  the  irjhabitants  of  Ghent  re- 
folved  on  fome  aft  of  deijjeration.  Five  thoufand,  imder  the  command  of 
Artevelle,  offered  to  march  to  Brnges,  where  the  count  then  held  his  court. 
The  count  informed  of  their  arrival,  fallied  forth  from  the  town,  with  forty 
thoufand  men  ;  but  he  was  attacked  with  irrefiftible  fury.  In  a  fhort  time  his 
troops  fuftained  a  total  defeat,  and  the  count  was  compelled  to  re-enter  the 
town  with  precipitation,  clofely  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  He 
threw  afide  his  arms,  and,  changing  his  drefs,  fought  refuge  in  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  woman,  to  whofe  loyalty  he  was  indebted  for  a  fafe  proteiftion  till  night, 
when  he  efcaped  to  Lille.  The  day  after  this  event,  Artevelle  and  his  follow- 
ers, began  to  plunder  the  houfes,  and  inflift;  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
They  conduced  themfelvs  with  a  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  which  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expected.  All  the  foreign  merchants,  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  then  at  Bruges,  were  treated  with  refpeft:  ;  even  a  part  of  the  citi- 
zens was  exempted  from  the  efteiSts  of  their  refentment,  which  was  confined  to 
the  companies  of  tradefmen  and  artifans,  who  had  fignalized,  in  a  particular 
manner,  their  enmity  to  the  infurgents.  Twelve  hundred  of  thefe  were  con- 
dueled  to  the  market-place,  and  m^affacred  in  cool  blood ;  their  families  were 
deftroyed,  and  their  property  was  feized.  The  J[poils  of  Bruges  were  carried 
to  Ghent,  with  the  news  of  the  viftory.  All  Flanders,  except  Terreraondc 
and  Oudenarde,  affefted  by  this  event,  embraced,  either  fi-om  choice  or  com- 
pulfion,  the  party  of  the  infurgents.  Oudenarde  was  foon  inverted  by  an  hundred 
thoufand  Flemings. 

Artevelle,  inflated  with  the  vidory  he  had  obtained,  aHumed  all  the  power 
and  fplendour  of  a  fovereign  prince.  Endued  with  the  courage,  but  not  the 
genius  of  his  father,  he  became  intoxicated  with  fuccefs^  and  loft  the  ability  to 
profit  by  the  revolution  which  his  arms  hadeffefted. 

The  count,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  applied  for  protection  andaffiftance 
to  the  duke  of  Burgund}^,  his  fon-in-law,  and  intended  fucceffor.  At  an  interview 
which  took  place  at  Bapaumes,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  forces  of  France 
ftiould  be  employed  in  reducing  the  Flemings  to  fubjecftion.  The  authority 
poffefTed  by  the  duke  at  this  time  was  almoft  abfolute ;  and  thepropofal  he  made 
to  his  nephew  for  waging  war  againft  the  Flemings,  was  eagerly  embraced. 
The  council  was  aflembled.  In  vain  did  fome  of  the  members  attempt  to  dif- 
fuade  Charles  from  taking  the  field  in  perfon  ;  and  reprefented  to  him  the  late- 
»£fsof  the  feafonfor  the  commencement  of  fuch  an  enterprife. 
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Artevelle  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Flemmgs  fought  to  avert  the  ftorm  which 
threatened  them,  by  fending  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  France  ;  but  he  was  trea- 
ted with  contempt,  and,  for  fome  time,  confined  in  prifon.  Their  application 
to  England  was  not  more  fuccefsful,  for  the  unfettled  flate  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment rendered  it  highly  imprudent  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made  in  France  for  affifting  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders. As  apprehenfions  were  entertained,  that,  during  the  abfence  of  the  court, 
fedition  would  again  break  out  in  the  capital,  the  duliC  of  Burgundy  affembled 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  exhorted  them  to  perfifl  in  the  fidelity  which  they 
owed  to  their  fovereign. 

The  troops  having  affembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  diredled 
their  march  towards  Lille.  The  approach  of  the  French  army  did  not  deter 
the  Flemings  from  purfuing  the  fiege  of  Oudenarde,  as  they  deemed  themfelves 
fufficiently  fecure  from  attack,  in  being  mafters  of  the  paffages  of  the  Lys. 
They  had  juft  driven  the  count's  troops  from  the  bridge  of  Comines,  and  had 
flationed  ten  thoufand  men  to  defend  it.  This  was  the  very  palfage  which  the 
conflable  ClifFon,  who  led  the  van-guard,  undertook  to  force.  Four  hundred 
men  at  arms  forded  the  river  above  the  bridge.  The  Flemings,  thus  attacked 
on  both  fides,  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time  ;  but  ClifFon,  having  repaired 
that  part  of  the  bridge  which  they  had  broken  down,  obliged  them  to  retreat ; 
the  defeat  was  general,  and  four  thoufand  of  them  were  left  dead  on  tlie  field. 

Next  day  the  whole  army  palfed  the  Lys  ;  and,  continuing  their  march,  redu- 
ced feveral  towns.  Ypres  was  the  firfl  to  open  its  gates  to  the  French,  who  le- 
vied a  contribution  of  forty  thoufand  florins  on  the  inhabitants,  Flanders  was, 
at  this  time,  the  centre  of  commerce.  Its  numerous  manufa<5i;ories  gave  eafe 
and  opulence  to  an  aftive  and  induftrious  people.  The  foldiers,  laden  with  the 
lJ3oils  of  this  fertile  province,  difdained  all  inferior  booty,  and  would  only  con- 
tent themfelves  with  rich  furniture,  coftly  trinkets,  and  fluffs  of  gold.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  troops,  haftened  to  avert 
their  rage  by  a  fpeedy  fubmiffion.  Gravelines,  Funics,  Dunkirk,  and  others, 
fe^t  deputies  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  their  governors  in  chains.  Thefe 
men,  wlio  had  been  entrufted  by  Artevelle  with  the  care  of  thofe  places,  were 
beheaded,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants  was  accepted,  on  paying  a  fmall 
contribution. 

When  Artevelle  was  informed  of  thefe  difallers,  he  left  his  camp  before  Ou- 
denarde, and  repaired  to  Ghent,  where,  having  embodied  all  fuch  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  he  joined  them  to  a  part  of  the  troops  that  were  employed  in  the 
fiege,  and  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  was  nov/  the  montli  of  November  j 
the  weather  was  very  fevere,  and,  had  tliey  contented  themfelves  with  acT^ing  on 
the  defjnfive,.  the  French  would  have  been  obliged  to  quit  tlie  field.  But  the 
Flemings,  and  their  leader,  inflated  with  the  eafy  viii^iory  they  had  obtained  at 
Bruges,  were  coofident  of  fuccefs,     They  had  fworn  to  give  no  quarter,  but  to 
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maflacre  all  except  the  king.  This  excefs  of  confidence  proved  their  deflruc- 
tion.  The  French  were  not  lefs  imprudent  in  expofing  an  infant  fovereign,  the 
flower  of  the  nobility,  and  the  hopes  of  the  ftate,  to  the  uncertain  event  of  a 
campaign,  begun  at  the  opening  of  winter,  without  even  fecuring  a  retreat  in 
cafe  of  misfortune ;  for  tliey  neglefted  to  fortify  the  bridge  of  Comines,  which 
gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  military  talents  of  tlie  conflable. 

During  the  abfence  of  the  court,  the  Parifians  again  revolted,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  demolifliing  the  royal  palaces*  ;  but  they  were  diverted  from  the 
accomplifliment  of  their  fchemes,  by  Nicholas  Flamand,  a  citizen,  who  per- 
fuaded  them  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war  in  Flanders.  "  If  the  people  of 
"  Ghent,"  faid  he,  "  fucceed,  as  we  truft  they  will,  it  will  be  then  time 
*'  enough  to  do  this  ;  let  us  not  begin  a  thing  which  we  may  afterwards  have 
"  caufe  to  repent."  The  Parifians,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  for  war  ;  they 
fent  for  arms  from  all  quarters,  and  fet  all  the  workmen  in  the  town  to  make 
helmets  and  cuirafTes.  This  epidemic  fedition  fpread  over  the  provinces  ;  Cha- 
lons, Rheims,  Orleans,  and  Blois,  evinced  the  fame  rebellious  difpofition  with 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  threatened  to  renew  the  diforders  . 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Jacquerie.  The  kingdom  appeared  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  revolution.  On  the  event  of  the  war  in  Flanders  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate  depended. 

It  was  in  the  plain  between  Rofbec  and  Courtray  that  the  rival  armies  met. 
That  of  the  Flemings,  almoil:  wholly  compofed  of  artifans,  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  according  to  their  different  trades,  the  fymbols  of  which  were 
difplayedon  their  banners.  The  conftable  divided  the  French  into  three  bodies  ; 
the  firft  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf,  affifted  by  the  marefchals  of  San- 
cerre  and  Blainville,  and  the  admiral  John  de  Vienne.  Before  the  battle  began, 
the  king  created  four  hundred  and  lixty  knights. 

The  Flemings  were  encamped  between  a  deep  ravine  and  a  thick  wood, 
with  a  ditch  in  front  flrengthened  by  an  intrenchment ;  a  poft  which  it  was  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  force.  But  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  give  up  this  ad- 
vantage, in  order  to  take  pofleffion  of  a  fmall  hill,  called  The  Golde?i  Moimt, 
whence  they  imagined  they  could  attack  the  French  with  greater  impetuofity. 
As  foon  as  tlie  conftable  perceived  this  motion,  he  made  fure  of  the  vi(.T:ory. 
The  battle  commenced  by  the  fecond  divifion  where  the  king  was  ported,  which  " 
by  that  means  became  the  centre  divifion,  while  the  two  other  divifions,  for- 
ming the  wings,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  who  preferved  no  other  order 
than  that  of  keeping  clofe  together,  that  they  might  occupy  lefs  ground.  The 
"Flemings,  at  firft,  fought  with  a  degree  of  fury  that  balanced  the  fuperior  difci- 
pline  of  their  adverfaries,  and  rendered  victory  doubtful ;  but  the  latter  at 
length  recovered  its    ufual   advajitage,  and  turned  the  tide  of  fuccefs.     Far, 

*  Chron,  MS. ;  Froiflard ;  Le  Laboureur ;  Juvenal  des  Urfiiw, 
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however,  from  feeking  to  retreat,  they  continued  to  prefs  forward,  fo  that,  in 
the  end,  they  were  fo  encumbered  with  the  dead  bodies,  that  they  could  not 
poffibly  act.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  llaughter  dreadful ;  five-and- 
twenty  thoufand*,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  forty  thoufandt  of  the  Fle- 
mings, periflied  in  the  aftion,  while  the  French  are  faid  not  to  have  loft  a  hun- 
dred men.  FroiflTard  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
fent,  that  the  battle  was  won  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  body  of  Artevelle, 
being  found  among  the  dead,  was  fufpended  on  a  tree.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  battle  of  Rofbec,  where  the  Flemings  were  guilty  of  the  fame  error  which 
had  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  French  at  Crecy  and  Poiftiers :  in  this  cafe,  indeed, 
the  error  was  more  glaring,  fince  they  had  not  the  fame  temptation  for  attack- 
ing their  adverfaries,  their  army  only  confifting  of  fifty  thoufand  undifciplined 
troops,  whereas  that  of  the  French  was  compofed  of  twenty  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  and  fixty  thoufand  infantryt.  The  king  wrote  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  inform  them  of  his  fuccefs.  They  immediately 
fent  for  the  principal  citizens,  to  whom  they  read  the  letter,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  ordered  them  to  communicate  its  contents  to  the  people,  that  they  might 
evince  their  zeal  by  public  rejoicings  : — but,  no  appearance  of  joy  was  to  be  feen. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  fpread  fuch  a  confternation  through  the  province, 
that  had  the  French  marched  diretSly  to  Ghent,  the  gates  of  that  city  would 
have  been  opened  to  them,  and  the  war  finifhed  by  the  total  fubjecftion  of  Flan- 
liei-s.  But,  inftead  of  improving  the  advantage  they  had  acquired,  they  repaired 
to  Courtray,  which  had  furrendered  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rofbec, 
There  the  king  pafled  fome  days,  during^wliich  time  he  received  deputies  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Bruges,  who  refcued  their  city  from  pillage  by  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  florins.  It  was  hoped  that  this  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  people  of  Ghent,  but,  having  recovered  from  their 
firft  alarm,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  prefence  and  exhortations  of  Peter  Du- 
bois, they  refufed  to  fubmit.  Such  was  the  inveteracy  of  their  hatred  to  the 
count,  that  they  offered  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king  of  France,  on 
condition  that  he  would  annex  the  city  .of  Ghent  to  the  demefnes  of  the  crown  ; 
but  the  fear  of  offending  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  prevented  the  council  from  ac- 
cepting their  propofals. 

The  Flemings  had,  in  the  mean  time,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Oudenarde ;  and  the 
feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  the  French  to  form  that  of  Ghent.  The 
king  and  his  uncles  only  thought  of  returning  to  France  with  their  troops,  who 
were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  that  province  which  they  came  to  reftore  to  its 
lawful  prince :  no  fooner  had  the  king  left  Courtray,  than,  in  return  for  its  vo- 
luntary fubmiffion,  the  foldiers  began  to  maffacre  the  inhabitants,  without  dif^ 
tinftion  of  age  or  fex ;  with  cruelty  infatiate  as  their  avarice,  they  did  not  ceafe 

*  Villaret,  +  Lc  Gendrc  %  Idem,  torn.  ii.  p.  512, 
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to  pillage  and  murder,  till  neither  people  nor  property  remained ;  they  then  fet- 
fire  to  the  town,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  afhes.  Froifiard,  who  lived  at  the 
time,  exprefsly  affirms,  that  the  mafTacre  took  place  in  confequence  of  the 
king's  orders,  who  rejeifled  all  the  entreaties  of  the  count  of  Flanders  to  fpare 
the  town  and  its  inhabitants.  Some  hiftorians  have  affirmed,  that  fcveral  letters 
were  found  at  Courtray,  from  the  Parifians,  which  proved  that  a  fecret  intelli- 
gence fubfifted  between  the  infurgents  of  the  capital,  and  thofe  of  Flanders. 
This  difcovery,  whether  real  or  pretended,  was  ufed  as  a  pretext  for  inflifting 
vengeance  on  thofe  feditious  inhabitants  of  Paris,  whofe  conduft  had  long  me- 
rited punifhment. 

Not  only  the  towns  which  had  revolted  were  afFefted  by  the  prefence  of  the 
troops  ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  which  had  preferved  their  allegiance  to 
the  count  were  imprifoned,  under  pretence  that  they  had  embraced  the  party  of 
pope  Urban,  and  were  compelled  to  purchafe  their  liberty  by  levying  contri- 
butions. The  king  pafTed  his  Chriftmas  at  Tournay,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Arras,  which  place  the  foldiers  evinced  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  pillage.  But  the 
conftable  and  the  marefchals  deterred  them  from  their  purpofe,  by  promifing 
that  all  their  wages  fhould  be  paid  on  their  arrival  at  Paris.  The  towns  of  Pi- 
cardy  teftified  their  zeal  by  public  rejoicings,  and  by  fending  prefents  to  the 
king,  who  repaired  to  Compiegne. 

The  troops  would  have  been  immediately  difbanded,  but  for  the  refolution 
which  had  been  adopted  of  inflifting  an  exemplary  chaftifement  on  the  Parifians. 
This,  however,  appeared  no  eafy  matter,  when  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  the 
numbers  and  difpofition  of  its  inhabitants,  were  confidered.  The  court  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Louvres,  undetermined  how  to  accompliffi  the  objecR;  they 
had  in  view.  For  the  purpofe  of  founding  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  princes 
and  nobility  had  fent  their  fervants  before  them  to  prepare  their  houfes,  and  to 
circulate  the  report  that  the  king  might  be  daily  expected.  The  Parifians,  dit 
receiving  this  intelligence,  rcfolved  to  meet  their  fovereign  on  the  road ; 
and  _thcy  accordingly  difpatched  twenty  thoufand  citizens  completely  armed, 
who  arranged  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plains  of  Saint  Denis.  The 
king  was  at  Bourget,  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  ;  the  nobles  who  atten- 
ded him  exclaimed,  "  Had  this  infolent  rabble  been  thus  forward  to  ferve  the 
"  king  when  he  was  going  to  Flanders,  they  would  have  done  well ;  but  they 
"  were  then  employed  in  praying  to  God  that  not  a  foul  of  us  might  ever  re- 
"  turn." 

As  this  armed  multitude  ftill  kept  their  ftatidn,  it  became  neceflary  to  adopt 
fome  decifive  meafure.  The  conftable,  the  lords  of  Albret,  Coucy,  and  Tre- 
moille,  and  the  admiral,  John  de  Vienne,  detei-mined  to  remonftrate  with  them, 
in  order  to  perfuade  them  to  return  to  Paris.  With  this  view,  they  fent  to 
afli  for  a  fafe  conduift,  but  the  Parifians  afTured  the  heralds  that  they  might 
fafely  approach  them,  fince  they  had  only  armed  themfelves  for  the  piarpofe  of 
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obeying  the  king's  orders,  and  of  fhewing  him  what  forces  the  city  of  Paris 
could  mufter,  whenever  their  fervices  were  required  in  defence  of  the  ftate. 
On  receiving  this  afTurance,  the  noblemen  went  to  them  and  ordered  them,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  retire,  which  they  immediately  did.  The  ftorm,  which  had 
excited  their  apprehenfions,  being  thus  averted,  the  court  prepared  to  make 
their  entry  into  the  metropolis. 

The  king,  however,  firffc  vifited  the  church  of  Saint  Denis,  at  this  place 
he  received  a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Paris,  confilling  of  the  provoft 
of  the  merchants,  and  fome  of  the  principal  citizens,  wlio  attempted  to 
moderate  his  anger  ;  but  he  refufed  to  explain  his  intentions,  and  would  only 
tell  them  what  day  he  meant  to  enter  the  metropolis.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  advanced  in  three  divifions*.  The  conftable 
and  the  marefchal  de  Sancerre,  at  the  head  of  the  firft  divifion,  advanced  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Saint  Denis,  which  they  ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  All  the 
men  at  arms  were  difmounted,  and  the  troops  entered  the  town  in  the  fame 
order  as  if  they  were  taking  po0effion  of  a  conquered  place.  The  young  mo- 
narch, furrounded  by  his  uncles,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  his  courtiers, 
repaired  to  the  cathedral,  without  deigning  to  iiften  to  a  frefli  deputation,  and 
from  thence  to  the  palace.  /„ 

An  univerfal  alarm  prevailed  through  the  city :  the  people,  accuftomed  to 
pafs,  from  infolcnce  to  delpair,  waited  in  filent  confternation,  the  punifhment 
of  their  faults,  Theftri(3:  orders  that  were  iffued  to  commit  no  violence,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  fomewhat  revived  their  fpirits.  The  foldiers  haftened  to 
the  quarters  affigned  them  ;  and  the  only  interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity 
proceeded  from  the  execution  of  two  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hanged  at 
their  own  windows,  for  making  ufe  of  fome  feditious  language. 

The  dukes  of  Beriy  and  Burgundy  paraded  the  city  at  the  head  of  their  men 
at  arms.  The  chains  were  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  ftreets  and  carried  to 
Vincennes  ;  the  inhabitants  delivered  up  their  arms  which  were  depofited  at  the 
Louvre,  and  were  found  to  be  fufficient  to  equip  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 
When  the  city  was  thus  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  the  executions  be-, 
gan.  The  prifons  were  filled  with  criminals,  many  of  whom  put  an  end  to 
their  exiftence  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  death.  The  duchefs  of  Orleans 
interceded  for  the  people,  and  her  humane  interference  was  feconded  by  the  uni- 
verfity,  who  carried  their  fuppUcations  to  the  foot  of  the  thronet.  The  univerfity 
would  probably  have  fucceeded  in  their  attempts,  had  not  the  duke  of  Berry 
been  prefent  at  the  audience.  The  execution  of  Nicholas  le  Flamand  was, 
doubtlefs,  an  a6t  of  neceflary  feverity.  But  one  of  a  far  different  defcription 
foon   followed  J  twelve  prifoners  were  brought  forth  and  chained  together  i^ 
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one  cart,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution.  Seated  upon  a  plank,  pla- 
ced in  an  elevated  fituation,  appeared  the  advocate-general,  John  Defmaretsj 
that  venerable  magiftrate  had  palTed  his  fcventieth  year  ;  the  organ  of  the  laws, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  had  incurred  no  other  reproach 
than  that  of  having  rendered  innumerable  fervices  to  his  country.  Far  from 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  diforders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  he 
had  ever  loudly  condemned  fuch  violent  proceedings,  and  had  exerted  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  remedy  or  prevent  them.  The  people,  the  nobility,  even  thofe 
who  promoted  his  dellruftion,  were  convinced  of  his  innocence.  Condemned 
without  a  trial,  he  was  led  to  the  Icaftbld.  He  uttei-ed  no  complaints  againft 
his  pei-fecutors,  but  pronounced,  in  a  firm  voice,  thefe  words  of  David, 
*^Judge  me,  O  God,  and  difhinguifh  my  caufe  from  that  of  the  ungodly."  When 
he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  prefled  to  alk  pardon  of  the  king. 
"  Mafter  John,"  exclaimed  the  officers  of  juftice,  "  cry  for  mercy  to  the  king, 
"  in  order  that  he  may  pardon  you."  But  he  replied,  "  I  have  fcrved  his 
"  great  grandfather,  king  Philip ;  his  grandfather,  king  John  ;  and  his  father, 
"  kingCliarles  ;  neither  of  the  three  would  have  afeed  me  to  cry  mercy;  nor 
"  would  thisj  had  he  attained  to  the  age  and  knowledge  of  a  man  ;  to  God  alone 
"  will  I  apply  for  mercy."  He  received  the  fatal  blow  with  a  firmnefs  which  did 
not  belie  the  integrity  of  his  life.  The  true  caufe  of  his  death  was  the  hatred 
which  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  bore  him. 

The  court  began  to  be  afliamed  of  thefe  numerous  executions  ;  numbers, 
whom  they  had  marked  for  deftrudVion,  were,  therefore,  tied  up  in  facks,  and 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  during  the  night.  Some  were  pennitted  to  purchafe 
their  lives,  and  the  money -they  raifed  amounted  to  four  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
which  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the   king's  uncles,  and   minifters. 

This,  however,  only  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  meafures  which  thofe  princes 
liad  in  contemplation.  On  the  Heps  of  the  palace  a  throne  was  erected,  on  which 
the  young  monarch  took  his  feat,  accompanied  by  his  uncles,  the  noblemen 
who  compofed  his  court,  and  the  members  of  his  councii.  A  crowd  of  people 
attended.  Peter  D'Orgemont,  the  chancellor,  made  a  violent  fpeech,  in  which 
(addrefling  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants)  he  expatiated  on  their  paft  faults,  omit- 
ting no  circumftance  which  could  render  them  more  deferving  of  punifliment. 
He  next  adverted  to  the  executions  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  obfer- 
ved  that  there  were  more  to  come,  there  being  a  great  number  of  criminals  yet 
to  punifli.  He  then  turned  to  the  king,  and  a&ed  him  if  he  had  not  rightly  ex^ 
plained  his  intentions  ;  Charles  anfwered  yes.  He  had  no  Iboner  pronounced' 
this  fatal  affirmative,  than  his  uncles  fell  at  his  feet,  and  befought  him  to  have 
pity  on  his  people ;  the  women  of  Paris  with  diflievelled  hair  and  ftreaming 
eyes,  enforced  the  fame  petition,  while  tlie  men  proftrated  themfelves  before 
him,  and  called  aloud  for  mercy.  The  king  then  faid,  that  he  pardoned  the 
Parifians,    and   converted  the  punifliment  of  death,  which  was  due  to  theU' 
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ci-imes,  into  a  pecuniary  fine.  This  degrading  commatation  had  been  imagined 
by  thole  in  power,  who,  to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  did  not  fcruple  to  expofe 
their  fovereign  to  the  deteftation.  of  his  fubje<5ls. 

The  fines  were  exceflive ;  thofe  who  experienced  the  moil  favourable  treat- 
ment were  compelled  to  pay  one  half  of  their  property.  Somewhat  lefs  than  a 
third  of  thefe  immenfe  fums  was  paid  into  the  royal  treafury;  the  reft  was  di- 
vided among  the  nobility.  The  conftable  and  the  marefchals  claimed  a  part  for 
the  -payment  of  their  troops,  whom  they  engaged  to  difband,  without  fufFering 
them  to  commit  any  aft  of  violence  or  outrage.  But  they  kept  the  money,  and 
left  the  foldiers  to  pay  therafelves  by  depredations  on  the  country  through 
which  they  palled,  on  their  return  home.  John  de  Vienne  went  to  Rouen,  where 
the  inhabitants  experienced  the  fame  treatment  as  the  Parifians.  Several  other 
towns  were  fubjefted  to  fimilar  oppreffion. 

.  As  the  privileges  and  authority  enjoyed  by  the  magiftrates  of  Pai^is  had  fre- 
quently been  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  faftion,  it  was  now  refol- 
ved  by  the  government,  to  abolilh  all  municipal  offices.  By  the  fame  edift*,  the 
king  luppreired  the  office  of  provoft  of  the  merchants,  the  duties  whereof  were 
united  to  thole  of  the  provolt  of  Paris.  The  Ipirit  of  the  people  was  fo  hum- 
bled by  thefe  repeated  feverities,  that  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  abolifhed, 
were  now  renewed  without  the  fmalleft  oppofition . 

A.  D.  1383.]  The  viiftory  of  Rolbec,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French: 
arms,  had,  at  length,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Englidi  council,  who  began  to 
repent  their  refufal  of  afliftance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  As  the  popular 
commotions  which  had  prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  immediately  after  the  accef- 
lion  of  Richard  the  Second,  were  now  fupprefled ;  the  parliament,  which  met 
in  the  month  of  February,  determined  to  fend  over  a  body  of  troops,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Flemings,  under  the  command  of  the  bilhop  of  Norwich,,  a 
auartial  prelate,  who  had  lignalifed  his  courage  during  the  late  infurreftions. 
This  politic  general  found  means  to  intereft  religion  in  his  caufe,  by  procuring, 
the  appointment  of  leader  for  pope  Urban,  who  had  pnblifhed  a  crufade  againft 
all  fuch  as  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  This  laft  charaiTter  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  bifhop,  as  it  furniflied  him  with  the  means  of  raifing  and 
paying  his  troops.  The  military  men  flew  to  his- ftandard  in  order  to  gain  the 
pardon  of  their  fins,  which  was  promifed  to  all  who  engaged  in  this  pious  enter- 
prife ;  even  the  ladies  of  England,  who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Urban,  contri- 
buted liberally,  both  in  money  and  jewels,,  to  the  expence  of  the  expeditiont.- 
The  bifhop  failed  for  Calais,  with  his  aimy,  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  after 
refredilng  his  troops,  marched  to  attack  Gravelines,  which  he  took  by  alTault.. 
He  next  engaged  and  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  French  and  Flemings, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  near  Dunkkk,  and  made  him- 
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felf  niafler  of  that  place;  after  which  he  continued  his  fuccefsful  progrefs 
through  great  part  of  Flanders,  taking  Nieuport,  and  other  places.  He  next 
laid  fiege  to  Ypres,  but  thei-e  his  career  was  Hopped. 

On  the  firfh  news  of  this  irruption,  the  king  aflembled  an  army  of  fixteen 
thoufand  men  at  arms,  befides^a  numerous  infantry.  The  duke  of  Brittany 
joined  him,  in  perfon,  with  two  thoufand  lances.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that 
Jiate-letters  were  fii-ft  ufed,  whicli  fuipended  all  aftions  commenced  againft  mi- 
litary men,  during  the  campaign.  The  arriere-ban  having  been  publiflied,  all 
gentlemen  and  fiich  as  polTeired  noble  fiefs,  were  obliged  to  take  arras.  The  king 
exempted  from  military  fervice,  feveral  officers  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and, 
among  others,  all  the  magiftrates  belonging  to  the  chamber  of  accompts.  Before 
the  troops  marched,  the  French  miniftry  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  had 
never  before  been  adopted  ;  they  contrafted  with  a  citizen  of  Paris,  to  fupply 
corn  for  a  hundred  thoufand  men  for  four  months.  As  foon  as  the  French  army 
approached,  the  Englifh  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ypres,  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion. One  part  of  them  marched  to  Bourbourg,  under  the  command  of  fir 
Thomas  Trivet,  and  the  remainder  retreated  with  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  to 
Gravelines.  The  French  immediately  inverted  Bourbourg,  and  obliged  the 
Englifh  to  furrender  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march,  with 
their  arms,  horfes  and  baggage  (including  all  the  fpoils  they  had  taken  in  the 
Gourfe  of  their  incurfions)  to  Calais*.  They  then  laid  fiege  to  Gi'avelines ;  and, 
fclie  bifhop  of  Norwich,  having  no  prolpeft  of  relief  from  England,  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  capitulating ;  after  which  he  embarked  the  fliattered  remains 
of  his  army,  and  returned  to  England. 

A.  D.  1384.3  The  campaign  was  terminated  by  confei^ences  which  were 
opened  at  Lelinghen,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  courts.  The 
French  infifting  on  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  Cherbourg,  and  Breft,  thefe  nego- 
ciations  were  only  productive  of  a  truce,  from  January  the  twenty-fixth,  1384, 
to  Michaelmast,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  were  included.  But  the 
-Englifli  are  faid  to  have  violated  the  truce,  by  reducing  feveral  places  in  Gui- 
enne,  and  attacking  the  marefchal  de  Sancerre,  whom  they  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  that  province^.  During  the  negociations,  died  Lewis,  count  of  Flan- 
ders. He  was  fucceeded  by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  by  uniting  his 
own  appanage  to  tlie  dominions  of  his  father-in-law,  became  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  princes  of  Europe.  The  duke  of  Berry  retired  to  his  government 
of  Languedoc,  where  he  foon  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  people  by  his 
tyrannical  and  oppreifive  conduft.  The  refources  of  that  province  proved 
jnfuffieient  to  fupport  his  prodigality.  At  Beziers,  the  inhabitants  flew  to 
arms,  but  they  were  foon  defeated  and  difperfed  by  the  troops  that  were  fent 
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to  oppofe  them  ;  fuch  as  fell  inta  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  executed, 
and  obedience  was  once  :more  reftored  by  the  dread  of  punifliment. 

Thefe  commotions  in  Languedoc  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  danger- 
ous revolution,  with  which  Auvergne  and  Poitou  were  threatened  at  the  fame 
time*.  Thefe  provinces  alio  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Berry.  Almoft  all  the 
peafants  and  farmers  forfook  their  work,  and  afTembled  in  bodies,  with  the 
avowed  refolution  of  "  delivering  the  country  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  and 
".;ofLfeftoring  its  ancient  liberty."  Gentlemen,  ecciefiaftics,  tradefmen,  opu- 
lent citizens,  all,  in  fhort,  who  were  exempted  from  their  poverty,  were  expo- 
fed  to  their  rage.  Slaughter  and  conflagration  marked  their  deftrucTrive  pro- 
grefs.  Thofe  who  wiflied  to  efcape  their  fury  were  obliged  to  aflume  the  drefs 
of  a  peafant,  but  feveral  who  had  recourfe  to  this  ftratagem  were  difcovered  ; 
for  the  infurgents  examined  the  hands  of  all  they  met,  and  if  they  difcovered  no 
fymptoms  of  ruftic  labour,  tliey  maflacred  them.  The  duke  of  Berry  coUefted 
all  his  forces,  and  marched  againft  the  infurgents,  vi'ho  immediately  difperfed ; 
but  being  purfued  by  the  troops  a  dreadfnl  flaughter  enfued  ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  either  peridied  by  the  fword,  or  were  thrown  into  the  rivers  ;  while  the 
few  that  efcaped  returned  to  their  ufual  occupations. 

.The  military  men,  being  left  without  employment,  by  the  conclufion  of  the 
truce,  undertook  a  crufade  againft  the  infidels  on  tlie  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  head  of  them,  accompanied  by  the  count  of  Har- 
court,  the  lord  of  Tremoille,  and  feveral  other  knights  and  noblemen,  compo- 
ling  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms.  The  chriftians  landed  in  Africa, 
and  fought  fome  few  battles  ;  but,  deftitute  of  provifions,  and  perpetually  har- 
rafled  by  the  moors,  they  were  foon  compelled  to  regain  their  fhips,  and  return 
to  France,  after  an  abfence  of  fix  weeks. 

The  fame  year  in  which  this  inconfiderate  expedition  to  Africa  was  underta- 
ken, intelligence  was  received  in  France  of  the  failure  of  another  enterprife, 
more  important  in  its  objeft.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  who,  for  fome  time,  had  appea- 
red wholly  engrofTed  with  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  at  length  prepared 
to  execute  his  projefts  of  ambition.  He  left  Paris,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
kingdom.  He  took  the  road  to  Provence,  the  inhabitants  whereof  he  wifhed  to 
fecure  in  his  intereft  before  he  entered  Italy.  But  the  people  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  fovereign  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  that 
title.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  renounce  the  title  of  king  of  Naples  which 
he  had  imprudently  affumed,  and  content  himfelf  with  that  of  duke  of  Calabria, 
and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  While  he  was  wafting  his  time  in  prepara- 
tory meafures  and  fruitlefs  negociations,  a  rival  appeared  to  difpute  that  crown 
which  he  was  fo  anxious  to  obtain.  Charles  di  Durazzo,  7ni/-nzme6.  The  Pea- 
ceable^ having  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  by  pope  Urban,  had  marched 
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from  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Befidesthe  fupport  of  this  pon- 
tiff, and  the  more  etfertaal  affiftance  of  his  troops,  he  had  a  right  of  inheritance^ 
which  the  adoption  of  the  queen  was  incompetent  to  annihilate.  Like  her,  he 
was  defcended  from  the  firll  houfe  of  Anjou,  to  whicli  the  throne  of  Sicily  had 
been  given,  with  an  unlimited  right  of  fucceffion,  to  the  lateft  pofterity  of  the 
brother  of  St.  Lewis.  Charles  entered  Italy,  and  after  being  crowned  at  Rome, 
by  Urban,  advanced  towards  the  territories  of  which  he  had  jufl:  received  ths 
inveftiture.  As  foon  as  he  approached,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  declared  in  his 
favour  ;  Naples  opened  her  gates  to  him  ;  in  vain  did  Otho  of  Brunfwick,  hus- 
band to  Joan,  attempt  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  ai-ms  ;  he  was  taken  prifon- 
cr  in  a  fkirmifli,  and  his  defeat  proved  the  ruin  of  his  party.  The  queen,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  fortrefs  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  was  fo  imprudent 
as  to  furrender  herfelf  to  the  difcretion  of  her  enemy,  after  having  long  waited 
in  anxious  expeftation,  for  the  promifed  fuccours  of  her  adopted  fon,  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  The  Genoefe  fent  ambaffadors  to  Naples  to  efFeft  an  accommodation 
between  Joan  and  Charles,  but  the  captivity  of  this  princefs  deprived  her  of 
every  refource,  and  left  her  wholly  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  her  conqueror. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Charles  to  treat  his  illuftrious  prifoner  with  relpefl:.  She 
had  taken  care  of  him  in  his  infancy  ;  fhe  had  adopted  him  for  her  fon,  in  hap- 
pier times  ;  (he  was  his  relation  and  his  fovereign.  But  the  diftates  of  grati- 
tude, juftice  and  humanity  were  fdenced  by  the  calls  of  ambition.  The  unfor- 
tunate princefs  was  llrangled  in  the  caftle  of  Averfa.  The  profligacy  of  her 
youth  had  been  expiated  by  the  virtues  (he  difplayed  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  by  the  mildnefs  of  her  government,  and  by  the  love  which  fhe  bore  to  her 
fubjeffts. 

Clement,  the  pope,  who  refided  at  Avignon,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
nounced, in  a  full  confiftory,  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  his  compe- 
titor. Urban,  and  againft  Charles  di  Durazzo  ;  a  fentence  which  the  new  duke 
of  Calabria  promifed  to  enforce  by  arms.  At  Rome,  a  fimilar  fentence  was 
iffued  by  Urban,  againft  Clement  and  his  adherents.  The  duke  embarked  at 
Marfeilles,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  made  the  fhores  refound 
with  the  cries  of  "  Long  live  pope  Clement  ! — Long  live  queen  Joan  ! — Long 
*'  live  the  duke  of  Calabi-ia !"  The  count  of  Geneva,  brother  to  the  pope,  ac- 
companied the  duke  ;  the  count  of  Savoye,  in  return  for  the  ceffion  of  Piedmont, 
fupplied  him  with  two  thoufand  men  at  arms  ;  and,  by  a  treaty  witli  Bernardo 
Vifconti,  he  fecured  a  paflage  through  the  duchy  of  Milan.  His  army  confifted 
of  fixty  thoufand  of  the  beft  troops  in  Europe,  who  were  attended  by  three 
hundred  mules,   and  an  infinite  number  of  carts  laden  with  money. 

After  palfing  the  Alps,  the  duke  entered  Lombardy,  and  traverfed  with  rapi- 
dity the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tufcany,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  terri- 
tories. Had  he  prefented  himfelf  before  Rome,  that  city  would  have  opened 
her  gates  to  him  3  but  as  he  was  iQore  anxious  to  gain  pofTeflion  of  the  kingdoHi 
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of  Naples,  than  to  fupport  the  interefts  of  Clement,  he' continued  his  march. 
When  he  came  to  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  he  was  informed  of  Joan's  death^ 
and  immediately  alTuraing  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  ->vas  crowned  at  Aquila. 
Although  this  invafion  had  been  expected,  all  the  provinces  he  attacked  made 
but  little  reiiftance ;  Charles,  indeed,  had  adopted  the  wile  policy  of  ftanding 
wholly  on  the  defenfive,  in  the  hope  that  this  formidable  army  would  foon  be 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  quitting  the  field. 

In  faft,  the  duke,  on  his  entrance  into  Italy,  had  loft  feveral  of  his  troops  in^ 
fucceffive  fldrmiflies,  and  a  part  of  his  money  had  been  feized  by  the  moun- 
taineers. The  only  means  of  keeping  the  troops  in  his  fervice,  was  by  liberal 
donations  to  their  leaders,  which  foon  exhaufted  the  immenfe  treafure  he  had. 
collected  from  the  fpoils  of  France.  In  this  emergency  he  difpatched  Craon 
to  the  duchcfs  of  Anjou,  who  paid  him  confiderabie  fums,  bat  that  nobleman 
betrayed  the  confidence  that  was  repofed  in  him,  and  fpent  the  whole  in  de- 
bauchery at  Venice.  This  treachery  reduced  the  duke  to  the  laft  extremity ; 
he  had  parted  with  his  equipages,  his  plate,  and  even  his  crown,  to  purchafe 
proviflons  ;  and  was  at  laft  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  a  daily  meal  of 
barley-bread,  procured  with  difficulty.  His  cavalry  were  all  diiinounted ;  and 
his  troops,  reduced  by  famine  and  ficknefs,  daily  periftied  without  fighting.. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  ftriving  in  vain  againft  the  intemperance  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  inconftancy  or  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  moft  wretched  in- 
digence, his  difficulties  every  moment  encreafed.  Urged  by  defpair  he  prelTcd 
forward  to  Barletta,  where  his  rival  was  ftationed,  and  dared  him  to  battle. 
Charles,  however,  prudently  refufed  to  engage  an  enemy  whom  he  could  reduce 
without  the  danger  of  an  aftion ;  enraged  at  his  difappointment  the  duke  de- 
"  camped,  and,  at  fome  diftance  from  Barletta,  meeting  with  a  body  of  troops 
advantageoufly  pofted,  he  endeavoured  to  force  their  entrenchments ;  but  his 
attack  was  fuccefsfully  repelled,  and  being  wounded  in  the  attempt,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Bifeglia,  near  Bari,  where  he  expired.  After  his  death, 
the  army  dilperfed ;  and  fcarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  troops  returned  to  France. 
The  noblemen  and  knights,  who  had  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
were  feen,  almoft  naked,  on  the  public  roads  of  Italy,  with  no  other  defence 
than  a  ftick,  begging  the  means  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  The  lord 
of  Coucy  had  juft  entered  Italy  with  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  men ;  but 
when  he  heard  of  the  duke's  death,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  effeft  his  retreat 
without  oppofition  or  lofs.  Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou ;  to  fupport  which  the  kingdom  had  been  drained  of  its 
wealth.  But  unfortunately  the  calamities  which  refulted  to  the  nation  from  this 
entcrprife  did  not  terminate  with  the  life  of  that  prince ;  it  was  produftive  of 
future  difgrace  and  misfortunes,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  will  fre- 
quently render  it  neceffary  to  advert  to  its  origin.  The  faithlefs  Craon  returned 
to  France,  and  had  the  audacity  to  appear  at  court  in  a  moft  fplendid  equipage, 
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The  duke  of  Berry,  feeing  him  enter  the  council-chamber,  could  not  reftrain 
his  indignation — "  Ah,  falfe  and  difloyal  traitor!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  in  a 
tranfport  of  rage,  "you  were  tlie  caufe  of  my  brotlier's  death;  let  hini  be 
"  feized,  and  led  to  punifliment."  No  one  appearing  to  execute  this  order,  Craon 
retired  with  precipitation:  he  was  afterwards  fentenced  to  pay  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  to  the  ducheis  of  Anjou;  a  punifliment  greatly  inadequate  to  his 
crime. 

■  At  the  time  when  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  death  Was  received  in 
France,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  at  Boulogne.  But  this  conference,  at  which  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Scotland  affifted,  proved  as  inefficacious 
as  the  laft  ;  it  terminated  in  a  prolongation  of  the  truce,  till  the  firft  of  May,  1385". 

As  the  treafury  had  been  exhaufted  to  gratify  the  avarice,  or  fupport  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  government  determining  to  recruit  it,  had 
recourfe  to  the  deftrucT:ive  means  of  a  new  coinage,  preceded  by  a  profcrip- 
tion  of  tlie  old.  This  profcription  was  fo  rigoroufly  enforced,  that  a  totat- 
ftop  was  put  to  commerce,  all  payments  were  fufpended,  and  a  general  mur- 
mur of  indignation  was  heard  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  then  became  neceC- 
fary  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the  error  they  had  committed,  by  renewing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  ancient  coiti.  The  value  of  filver  experienced  feveral  varia- 
tions in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  which  tended  to  augment  the  price  of  this  metal, 
one  fixth.  The  objecT:  of  this  augmentation  which  was  enforced  by  government, 
was  to  favour  the  new  coin,  which  was  much  lefs  pure  than  the  old  ;  thus  feek- 
ing  to  remedy  one  abufe  by  the  eftablifhment  of  anotlier,  equally  prejudicial  to 
the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  tried  a  fimilar  expedient  in  Flanders,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  The 
comniercial  intercourfe  which  fubfifted  between  the  Flemings  and  Englifh,  ren-- 
dered  the  confent  of  the  latter  neceflary  before  any  alteration  in  the  coin  could 
take  place.  Thus,  when  the  duke  neglefted  this  precaution,  the  new  coinage 
no  fooner  made  its  appearance,  than  it  was  profcribed  by  the  Englifli  miniftry. 

The  court  of  England  had  particular  reafons  for  wifliing  to  thwart  all  the 
fchemes  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  marriage  of  the  count  of  Nevers, 
fon  to  the  duke,  with  Margaret  of  Hainault,  had  juft  been  concluded.  The 
duke  of  Lancafter,  v/ho  had  expefted  to  procure  the  hand  of  this  princefs  for 
his  fon,  fent  ambafTadors  to  the  count  of  Hainault,  to  know  whether  it  wrs  true 
that  he  had  promifed  his  daughter  to  the  count  of  Nevers.  The  count,  very 
properly,  replied,  that  if  the  duke  was  about  to  marry  his  own  children,  he 
Ihould  not  pi-efume  to  interfere,  and  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  enquire  into 
the  affairs  of  his  family,  nor  to  alk  when,  or  to  whom,  he  meant  to  marry  hiS- 
daughter.     The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  Cambray. 

A.  D.  1385.]  Wliile  the  court  refided  at  Cambray,  meafures  were  taken  by 
the  miniftry  for  procuring  a  fuitable  alliance  for  the  king  himfelf,  who  had 
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juft  entered  his  feventeenth  year.  It  was  fome  time  before  they  could  fix  their 
choice,  which,  at  length,  fell  upon  Ifabella,  daughter  to  Stephen,  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, a  princefs  of  fourteen,  who  was  efteemed  one  of  the  greatefl;  beauties  of 
the  age.  The  princefs  was  taken  to  France,  under  the  pretext  of  performing 
a  pilgrimage.  Amiens  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  interview.  As  foon  as 
Ifabella  appeared,  her  charms  excited  fuch  powerful  emotions  in  the  bofom  of 
the  king,  that  he  alTured  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  /le  could  not  fieep  till  he  had 
married  her.  The  duke  informed  the  duchefs  of  Brabant,  and  the  other  ladies, 
who  had  accompanied  the  princefs,  of  the  monarch's  impatience,  adding,  "  To- 
morrow lue  ujill  find  a  remedy  for  his  difi)rder."  Next  day  the  young  couple 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  at  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  ;  when  Ifabella, 
with  the  crown  upon  her  head,  was  conducSled  to  the  church  in  a  covered  wag- 
gon, richly  decorated. 

The  rejoicings  occafioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  king,  were  interrupted  by 
the  news  of  an  advantage  obtained  in  Flanders  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent*. 
Francis  Attremen,  one  of  their  leaders,  had  left  the  town,  at  the  head  of  feven 
thoufand  men,  with  a  refolution  to  achieve  fome  enterprife  of  importance. 
While  he  was  meditating  on  the  means  of  accomplifhing  his  defigns,  he  received 
intelligence  from  his  fpies,  that  the  governor  of  Dam,  had  imprudently  left 
that  town,  relying  for  its  defence  on  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants. 
Attremen  immediately  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  abfence,  and  marching 
to  Dam,  he  efcaladed  the  walls  in  the  night,  and  tookpofTeffion  of  the  place  while 
the  inhabitants  were  in  their  beds.  Befides  the  property  belonging  to  the  town 
which  was  confiderable,  he  found  immenfe  riches  belonging  to  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Bruges,  who,  dreading  an  infurreftion  of  the  populace,  had  brought 
them  to  Dam,  as  to  a  place  of  lafety.  Attremen  condufl:ed  himfelf,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  with  a  generofity  that  did  him  honour.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  tumults  and 
horrors,  which  inevitably  occur  where  a  town  is  taken  by  affault,  he  ordered 
the  women  to  be  ref]3e<Sted.  To  this  precaution  were  feveral  ladies  of  diftinc- 
tion,  who  had  repaired  to  Dam,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  to  attend 
the  governor's  wife  in  her  lying-in,  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives 
and  honour. 

About  this  time  ambafladors  arrived  at  Paris,  from  the  nobles  of  Hunga- 
ry, to  propofe  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  their  late  king  with  the  young 
count  of  Valois.  The  propofal  being  accepted,  envoys  were  fent  to  Hungary, 
who  married  the  princefs  in  the  count's  name.  "  John  de  la  Perfonne,"  one  of 
the  envoys,  "  laid  himfelf  down  on  the  bed,  by  the  fide  of  the  princefs,"  and  re- 
turned with  the  marriage-contraft  properly  authenticatedt.  Soon  after,  Charles 
the  Peaceable  entered  Hungary,  and  feized  the  crown,    but  being  affallinated  at 
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a  feftival,  it  returned  to  the  lawful  heir,  the  princefs  Mary,  whom  the  Hun- 
garians, from  the  vigour  of  her  mind,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  king 
Mary.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  year  the  count  of  Valois  prepared  to 
join  his  intended  bride  ;  but  juft  as  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  brother,  he  was 
prevented  fi-om  pm-fuing  his  journey,  by  the  news  that  Sigifmond,  fecond  fori 
to  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  had  entered  Hungary  with  a  powerful  ar- 
my, and  compelled  the  queen  to  give  him  her  hand.  The  count  therefore  was 
deprived  of  all  hopes  of  a  crown,  and  >vas  compelled  to  refign  the  title  of  king 
of  Hungary,  which  he  had  prematurely  aCTumed. 

As  all  attempts  to  eftablifli  a  folid  peace  betv/een  the  rival  powers  of  France 
and  England  had  proved  fruitlefs,  a  vigorous  renewal  of  hoftilities  was  refolved 
on  by  the  former.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  propofed,  in  the  council,  to  make  a 
defcent  upon  England  ;  and,  as  the  fcheme  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  martial 
difpofition  of  Charles,  his  propofal  was  inftantly  adopted,  and  the  neceflary 
preparations  were  ordered  to  be  made.  The  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops 
was  appointed  in  Artois,  while  a  prodigious  fleet  was  colle<fted  in  the  harbour 
of  Sluys.  To  defray  the  expence  of  this  armament,  recourfe  was  had  to  loans 
from  the  people  and  clergy;  for  the  repayment  of  the  fums  thus  borrowed  the 
king's  word  was  pledged*.  A  lift  of  the  opulent  citizens,  and  an  account  of  the 
fums  which  each  of  them  were  able  to  advance,  were  prefented  to  the  council, 
and  by  them  delivered  to  the  perfon-who  was  entrufted  with  the  coUetTtion  of 
the  loans.  A  term  was  then  fixed  for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  but  without 
intereft.  At  the  fame  time,  all  the  taxes  were  doubled,  and  levied  with  the  utmoft 
rigour.  During  thefe  pi-eparations,  the  Scots  having  made  application  to  the 
court  for  affiftance,  John  de  Vienne,  the  admiral,  was  fent  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  arms  to  fupport  them  in  their  incurfions  on  the  Englifli  territories. 

The  Englifh,  apprifed  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  court,  were  kept  in  a 
flate  of  continual  alarm,  and  their  preparations  for  defence  were,  of  courfe 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  their  apprehenfions :  but  the  divifions  which  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  French  councils  refcued  them  from  the  impending  danger.  The  troops 
were  aflembled,  and  on  the  point  of  embarking,  Nvhen  an  incident,  which  ought  to 
have  haftened  the  execution  of  the  enterprife,  was  employed  as  a  pretext  for  lajdng 
it  afide.  Francis  Attremen,  who  had  reduced  the  town  of  Dam,  conceived  the  bold 
defign  of  burning  the  French  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
fpr^yard  his  plan,  he  had  engaged  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sluys  in  his  intereft, 
lyho  promifed  to  admit  him  into  the  place  ;  but  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  his 
accomplices  were  feized  and  executed.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  wilhed 
to  employ  the  troops  in  tlie  reduiSion  of  Flanders,  urged  this  as  a  fufficien;; 
reafon  for  deferring  the  expedition  till  the  enfuing  feafon.  The  king  accord- 
ingly formed  the  fiege  of  Dam,  which,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  was  taken  by 
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affauk,  pillaged,  and  reduced  to  afhes.  The  troo|DS  then  extended  their  incur- 
iions  to  the  very  gates  of  Ghent,  laying  w aft e  the  country  with  fire  and  IWord-; 
The  prifoners  that  were  taken  were  maffacred  in  cool  blood. 

As  foon  as  the  campaign  was  finiflied,  the  king  difmilTed  his  troops  and 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  he  left  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  obtained 
from  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  He  farther  fought  to  profit  by 
the  terror  with  which  the  French  arms  had  infpired  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders, 
for  whofereduftion  he  threatened  to  employ  more  powerfid  eftbrts,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enfliing  campaign.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  were  exhaufted 
by  the  expences  of  the  war,  which  fell  entirely  upon  themfelves.  The  Eng- 
lifli,  contented  with  atfting  on  the  defenfive,  appeared  to  be  wholly  occupied  in 
making  provifion  for  their  own  fafety.  The  duke  of  Lancafter,  intent  on  alTert- 
ing  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Caftile,  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Portugal ; 
and,  in  Ihort,  the  interefts  of  either  kingdom  feem  to  have  been  facrificed  to  the 
private  views  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  reins  of  government. 

-  All  the  Flemifli  towns  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  tended 
to  ruin  their  commerce  ;  and  feveral  of  them  fent  deputies  to  the  king  to  requeft: 
that  he  would  cfFecT:  an  accommodation.     Even  the  citizens  of  Ghent  began  to 
be  aware  that,  without  foreign  affiftance,   they  would  be  unable  to  refift  the 
united  forces  of  their  fovereign,  and  his  nephew,  the  king  of  France  ;  and  that, 
confequently,  their  ruin  muft  be  inevitable,  unlefs  averted  by  a  treaty*.     The 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  equally  defirous  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  defolation  of  an 
opulent  province,  which  had  become  the  patrimony  of  his  boufe.     AVhen  both 
parties  were  thus  favourably  difpofed,  conferences  were  opened  at  Tournay,  at 
which  the   duke  and   duchefs  of  Burgundy  affifted  in  perfon.     Peace  was  fobn 
concluded  ;  the  citizens  of  Ghent  fubmitted  to  the  duke,  and  that  prince  had, 
at  length,  tlie  fatisfaftion  of  being  acknowledged  for  count  of  Flanders  by  all  the 
towns  in  his  dominions.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  renounced  the  alliance  they  had 
contra'ited  with  the  Englifll,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  fovereignst. 
^Vhen  the  duke  of  Burgundy  found  that  tranquillity  was  re-eftablirtied  in  his 
new  dominions,  he  thought  he  fhould  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  his 
fubjefts  to  renounce  pope  Urban,   and  acknowledge  his  rival  Clement ;  but  he 
■was  miflaken,  the  Flemings  had  fixed  their  choice,  and  were  neither  to  be  mo- 
ved by  threats  nor  entreaties.  Indeed,  the  fliameful  exactions  of  Clement  daily 
augmented  the  number  of  his  enemies.     In  France,  the   people  were  loud  in 
their  complaints   of  the  pontiff  and  his  partifans ;    and  the  evils  encreafed  fo 
rapidly,  that   the  interference  of   government  became  necelfary  to  avert  their 
cfFefts. 

For  almoft  nine  years  had  Clement  exatT:ed  a  tenth  of  all  the  eccleflaflical 
revenues  in  the  kingdom ;  But  even  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  collefted  by 
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this  means  proved  infufficicnt  to  gratify  his  avidity.  The  rapacious  ingemiity 
of  iiis  minifters  v/as  exerted  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes,  in  the  creation  of 
unknown  rights*.  Diidaining  'A\Jubalteni  means  of  extortion,  Clement  imjiofed 
a  general  impofl  upon  all  ccclefiallical  benefices.  The  abbot  of  St.  Nicaife  was 
appointed  to  levy  this  tax.  Threats,  feizures,  cenfures,  and  excommunications 
were  all  employed.  The  provinces  were  over-run  with  the  colleftors  of  the 
apoftolical  chamber.  The  holders  of  benefices,  in  order  to  raife  the  fum  required, 
were  frequently  obliged  to  fell  the  books,  the  iacred  vafes,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  churches :  the  colleftors  even  conftrained  them  to  unroof  the  churches, 
that  the  tiles  and  other  materials  might  be  expofed  to  fale.  For  giving  greater 
■  authority  to  their  exaiilions,  they  had  obtained  letters  from  the  king,  the  dange- 
rous abufe  whereof  the  council  had  not  forefeen.  Their  eyes,  however,  were  at 
length,  opened  by  the  general  complaints  of  the  people,  which  induced  the  king 
to  revoke  the  permifuon  he  had  granted,  to  diftrain  the  goods  of  the  clergy,  in. 
confequence  of  aftions  commenced  againft  them  by  the  coUeftors  and  fub-col- 
ie£toi-«  of  the  pope.  This  revocation  was  foon  followed  by  a  fecond  ordon- 
nance,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  ecclefiaftical  property,  the  fupport  and 
repairs  of  churches,  and  the  validity  and  execution  of  wills  made  by  abbots  and 
prelates,  againft  the  purfuits  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
The  abbot  of  St.  Nicaife,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  days.  Ar- 
naud  de  Corbie,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  was  fent  to  Avignon,  to  ap- 
prife  the  pope  of  thefe  regulations.  Clement  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  them, 
and  promiled  to  conform  to  the  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  council.  Tlie 
imiverfity  of  Paris  had  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  perfuading  the  council  to 
reprefs  the  depredations  of  the  court  of  Avignon. 

A.  D.  1386.]  Though  the  people  were  burdened  with  taxes,  the  king  de- 
termined to  renew  his  prepai-ations  for  an  invafion  of  England.  The  port  of 
Sluys  was  again  fixed  on  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Fif- 
teen hundred  veflels  were  accordingly  coUedred,  deftined  for  the  embarkation 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  be  headed  by  the  king  in  perfon,  accompanied 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  The  expence 
of  the  fleet  amounted  to  three  millions  of  livres.  Independent  of  the  fhips  col- 
leifled  by  the  king,  many  of  which  had  been  purchafed  in  the  ports  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  ;  the  conftable  de  CiilTon  had  equipped  feventy-two  fail  at  his  own 
expence.  He  had  alfo  caufed  a  Angular  edifice  to  be  conftrufted  of  prodigious 
magnitude:  this  was  a  town  of  wood,  three  thoufand  paces  in  diameter,  forti- 
fied with  towers  and  entrenchments,  and  capable  of  containing  a  whole  army, 
.  It  was  intended  to  ferve  as  a  fecure  retreat  for  the  troops  after  they  had  landed 
in  England ;  and  was  fo  conftru(rted  that  the  different  parts  of  it  might  be  united 
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,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time.  It  v/as  embarked  on  board  a  fecond  fleet,  which 
the  conftable  had  prepared  for  the  purpofe  in  the  ports  of  Brittany.  The  French 
regarded  the  conquefl  of  England  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  while  the  Englifh  were  expofed  to  flich  danger,  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  Ihould  leave  the  kingdom  with  twenty  thoufand  of  the  beft 
troops  it  contained.  That  prince  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  order  to  join  the  Portugueze,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Caftilians  ;  and  ha- 
ving, in  his  pafTage,  raifed  the  liege  of  Breft,  which  was  befieged  by  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  he  arrived  at  Corunna  in  the  month  of  Auguft. 

The  troops  in  the  mean  time  repaired  to  Sluys,  and  its  environs,  from  all 
parts  of  France.  The  diibrders  they  committed  on  their  march,  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  FroifTard,  who  was  then  on  the  fpot.  "  The  poor  farmers,  who 
*'  had  got  in  their  corn,  were  only  fufFered  to  keep  the  flraw  for  their  labour; 
*'  if  they  ventured  to  remonllrate  on  the  violence  they  fuftained,  they  were  ei- 
**  thcr  beaten  or  killed  ;  the  fifh-ponds  were  let  dry ;  and  the  houfes  pulled 
*'  down  to  fupply  the  foldiers  with  fuel:  had  the  Englifh  entered  France,  they 
"  could  not  have  made  greater  deftrutliion  than  the  French  troops.  After  rob- 
*'  bing  people  of  their  property,  they  faicl — We  have  no  money  now,  but  we' 
"  fhall  have  plenty  on  our  return,  and  then  we  wilt  pay  you  L'*^ 

At  length  the  king  arrived  at  Sluys,  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  nobles^. 
His  prefence  ena-eafed  the  ardour  of  the  men  ;  in  a  fliort  time  every  thing  was 
ready  for  the  embarkation  ;  and  the  troops  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Berry  and  the  fleet  from  Brittany.  The  confliablc  had  fet  fail,  but  meeting 
with  a  ftorm  in  the  channel,  his  ftiips  were  difperfed,  and  many  of  them  were 
"wrecked  on  the  Englifli  coaft  ;  among  thefe  werefeveral  which  had  part  of  his 
luooden  town  onboard.  ClifTon,  after  the  florm  was  over,  colledted  the  fliatter- 
ed  remains  of  his  fleet,  and  direifled  his  courfe  to  Sluys,  where  they  hafl:ened 
to  repair  the  damages  it  had  fuftained.  The  king  impatient  to  embark,  daily 
fent  mefTengers  to  the  duke  of  Berry  to  haften  his  departure,  but  the  anfwers 
he  received  were  evafive.  In  the  mean  time  the  feafon  was  far  advanced  ;  the 
troops  had  confumed  the  provifions  and  forage  ;  the  furrounding  country  was 
laid  wafte  by  their  excurfions;  a  fcarcity  prevailed  ;  and,  fuch  was  the  dread- 
ful depredations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  finances,  the  troops  were  not  paid  ; 
of  two  months' pay  that  were  due  to  them,  they  could  with  difficulty  obtain 
one  week's.  Yet  hadimmenfe  fums  been  levied  on  the  people:  fo  oppreflive, 
indeed,  were  the  burdens  impofed  on  them,  thatnomanpaidlefs  than  one-fourth 
of  his  income  ;  and  many,  from  inability  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  collec- 
tor, were  compelled  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  abandon  their  property  to  his 
difcretion.^ 

The  duke  of  Berry  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the  fealbn  was  too  far  advan- 
ced for  engaging  in  an  expedition  of  fuch  importance.  A  council  was  held  -^ 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  defer  the  invafion  of  England  till  the  followlDg; 
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year  :  and  the  troops  were  accordingly  difmilTed.  A  great  part  of  the  fleet 
was  deflroyed  by  a  jftorm.  The  court  returned  to  Paris,  to  form  new  plans 
for  the  enfuing  campaign.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  finiflied  a  life,  which  had  exhibited  one  continued  feries  of 
criminal  actions.  He  had  juft  ordered  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
florins  to  be  levied  on  his  fubjefts  ;  and  deputies  from  the  principal  towns  of 
Navarre  had  waited  on  him  to  procure  the  fuppreffion  or  diminution  of  this  im- 
port ;  enraged  at  their  prefumption,  Charles  is  faid  to  have  harboured  the  defign 
of  putting  them  to  death*.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Charles  inftituted  a  fuit  againfi:  him,  with  the  view  to  the  confifcation  of  his  pof- 
fefllons  in  Normandy.  He  was  fummoned  to  appear  in  court,  as  if  he  had  been 
alive,  and  the  fame  forms  were  obferved  as  if  the  party  accufed  had  been  pre- 
fent.  Sentence  was  pronounced  agamfl;  the  dead  culprit,  and  it  remained  with 
Charles  to  enforce  it  when  he  Ihould  think  proper. 

A.  D.  1387.3  Notwithftanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  two  laft  armaments,  the 
court  were  fl:ill  determined  to  render  England  the  theatre  of  war  ;  preparations 
were,  for  the  third  time,  ordered  to  be  made.  The  management  of  the  expe- 
dition was  entrufted  to  Cliflbn  ;  and  the  admiral,  the  count  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
the  lord  of  Coucy,  aflembled  troops  and  veffels,  in  the  ports  of  Normandy,  to 
join  the  forces  which  the  conftable  was  collecting  in  Brittany.  The  quarrel  in 
England,  at  this  period,  between  the  king  and  parliament,  feemed  to  afford 
flattering  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  Charles.  But  his  projed:s  were  again  thwarted  by 
an  unforefeen  obflacle. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  had,  for  the  fecond  time,  formed  the  fiege  of  Breflr, 
which  the  Englifh  again  compelled  him  to  raifet".  But  his  eagernefs  to  obtain 
pofleffion  of  this  place,  could  not  remove  the  fufpicions  of  the  people,  who  made 
no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  he  was  fecretly  attached  to  the  Englifh  ;  their  fufpicions 
acquired  frefli  force  from  an  incident  that  occurred  at  this  time.  Of  the  two 
fons  of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  fo  long  been  kept  prifoners  in  England,  the 
youngeft  had  recently  died  ;  while  John,  the  eldeft,  hoped,  in  vain,  to  pi-ocure 
his  liberty  By  the  interpofition  of  his  family,  or  the  generofity  of  the  enemy. 
By  the  laft  treaty  of  Guerrande,  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  engaged  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  thefc  princes,  but  when  prefled  to  perform  his  engagement, 
he  replied  that  he  could  afford  them  no  farther  afhftance  than  his  recommenda- 
tion. But  when  John  of  Blois  began  to  think  himfelf  doomed  to  perpetual  cap- 
tivity, ambition  came  to  his  relief.  The  conftable  caft  his  eyes  on  this  prince 
as  a  huft)and  for  the  youngeft  of  his  two  daughters,  the  eldeft  being  already 
married  to  the  vifcount  of  Rohan.  This  alliance  being  accepted  by  John  of 
Blois,  ClifTon  applied  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  favourite  of  Richard,  who  ob- 
tained from  his  fovereign  the  difpofal  of  the  prifoner.    The  conftable  agreed  to 
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■  pay  the  duke  fdr*''Ii^?  ranfom  ofee'-'liton'^recl  and  twenty  thoufand  livres,  half  of 
wliicli  fiuTi  was  to  be  advanced  itomediately,'  and  the :r>emauider  as  foon  as  the 
prince  fhould  arrive  at  Boulogne.  When  this  riegociation  was  communicated 
to  the  dake  of  Brittany,  it  revived  his  aniraofity  againfl  the  oonftable  ;  but  he 
concealed  his  reientment  the  more  effedt-naiiy  to  fecure  its  gratification. 

The  dake,  for  the  accomplifiiment  of  his  project,  convened  the  ftates  at  Van- 
nes,  wliere  the  nobility  of  the  province' attended.     He  carried  his  diffimuiation 

-  £6  far,  'afe-'to  be  prefent  at  a  feaft  giv'^Sri  'by 'Cliffon.  As  he  knew  that  the  confta- 
ble  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  to  forvv'ard  preparations  for  the  invafion  of 
England,  he  entered  into  converfation  with  him  on  the  fuhjedl  of  the  expedition, 
and  invited  him  tovifit  the  caftleof  I'Hermine.  CliiTon  accented  the  invitation  ; 
and,  when  arrived  at  the  caftle,  the  duke  conducted  bim  to  the  principal 
tower,  requeuing  his  opinion  of  it  ;  he  made  fome  difficulty  in  afcending  the 
ftair-cafe  before  the  prince,  till  Montforttold  him  that  he  wanted  to  fpeak  with 
the  lord  of  Laval.  The  conftable  then  proceeded  to  the  fecond  ftory,  without 
perceiving  that  the  door  was  fliut  upon  him,  when  feveral  men  ruflied  out,  load- 

.ed  him  with  irons,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  dungeon.  The  place  in  which  they 
confined  him  v/as  fo  cold,  that  he  was  almoft  frozen,  though  it  was  in  the  midft 
of  fumnier  ;  and,  but  for  the  compaftion  of  a  poor  efquire,  who  threw  his  ]-obe 

'to  him,  he  mufl  probably  have  perifhed.  The  lord  of  Laval,  who  was  engaged 
in  converfation  v/ith  the  duke,  feeing  him  turn  pale,  the  moment  the  door  of 
the  tower  was  Ihut,  began  to  fufpedl:  the  truth.  Beaumanoir  coming  up,  in 
the  mean  time,  aflvcd  for  the  conftable  ;  "  Do  you  wifli  to  experience  the  fame 
"  fate?"  faid  the  duke,  and  that  noblemen  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  di-ew 

'  his  dagger,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  "  Since  you  wifh  it,  I'll  put 
"  out  one  of  your  eyes,  and  then  you'll  be  like  him  !"  He  was  deterred  from, 
executing  his  threat  ;  but  Beaumanoir  was  feized,  and  conduced  to  the  tower. 
Laval  in  vain  had  recourfe  to  prayers  and  remonftrances,  to  awake  the  duke 
to  a  fenfe  of  honour.  As  foon  as  he  had  left  him,  Montfort  called  the  governor 
of  the  caftle,  John  de  Bavalan,  and  ordered  him  to  enclofe  the  conftable  in  a 
facie,  and,  in  tlie  night,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  This  officer  threw  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  his  mafter,  and  entreated  him  to  forego  a  defign  fo  pregnant  with 
diihonour  ;  the  duke  was  refolute  ;  he  told  the  governor  that  he  had  received 
his  orders,  and  that  his  head  fliould  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  difobedience. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  duke  awoke  ;  and  began  to  refleft  on  his  con- 
duft  ;  he  deplored  his  error,  and  lamented  the  impoffibility  of  repairing  it.  The 
entrance  of  Bavalan  into  his  chamber,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  with  the  news  that 
his  orders  had  been  executed,  converted  his  forrow  into  defpair.  He  fliut  him-^ 
felfupinhis  apartment,  ordered  that  no  one  fliould  be  admitted  to  hisprefence 
and  refnfed  all  fuftenance.  Bavalan  was  reproached  for  having  executed  the  com-- 
mands  impofed  on  him,  but  he  pleaded  the  precifion  of  the  duke's  orders,  as  an 
pxgufe  for  obeying  them.     At  night,  however,  he  again  entered  Montfort'^ 
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apartment,  and  relieved  him  from  his  diflrefs,  by  an  afTurance  tliat  ClifTon  v/a3 
ftill  alive.  The  duke  was  unable  to  contain  the  tranfports  of  joy  and  gratitude 
with  which  his  bofom  was  agitated.  He  feized  the  knight  in  hi3  arms,  extolled 
his  fidelity,  and  called  him  the  guardian  of  his  honour. 

The  duke,  however,  refufed  to  releafe  the  conftable,  till  he  had  engaged  to  pur- 
chafe  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  the  fur- 
render  of  four  fortified  places  in  his  polTeffion.  But  the  moment  ClifTon  was 
i-eleafed,  he  haftened  to  Paris,  where  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet  and  de- 
manded juftice  for  the  violence  he  had  fuftained  ;  while  the  noblemen  attached 
to  his  fervice,  retook'  the  places  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  cede.  The 
king  was  enraged  at  the  affront  offered  to  the  firfl  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  his 
indignation  was  encreafed  when  he  reflei!l:ed  that,  by  this  means,  his  projeft  of 
a  defcent  upon  England  had,  for  the  third  time,  been  rendered  abortive.  Charles 
refolved  to  make  the  duke  of  Brittany  feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment,  but 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  induced  him  to  forego  his  defign. 

Charles  refolved  to  procure  fome  fatisfacTiion  for  the  affront  offered  to  his 
favourite,  and  with  that  view  difpatched  ambafllidors  to  the  court  of  Brittany. 
The  duke,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of  his  principal 
towns  and  fortreffes,  and  had  perfuaded  feveral  of  the  former  to  receive  Eno-llfli 
garrifons.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  with  an  Englilli  fleet,  was  cruifing  off  the 
Goaft  of  Brittany ;  and  by  pufhing  Montfort  to  extremities  there  was  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  he  would  open  his  ports  to  the  public  enemy.  The  new  kino-  of 
Navarre,  whofe  filler  the  duke  had  lately  elpoufed,  might,  it  was  feared,  tdve 
advantage  of  this  conjuncTiure,  to  affert  his  claim  to  his  father's  poffeffions  in 
Normandy.  The  duke  of  Brittany  was  aware  of  thefe  motives  of  forbearance, 
and,  therefore,  refufed  to  give  any  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  the  French  ambaffa- 
dors.  At  length  by  the  perfuaficns  of  the  lord  of  Montbourcher,  he  repaired 
to  the  French  , court,  where  he  engaged  to  repay,  by  inllalments,  the  money 
extorted  from  Cliffon; 

Charles  was  now  at  leifure  to  fatisfy  his  refentment  againft  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres,  one  of  the  vaflals  whofe  military  fervices  Charles  the  Wife  had  purchafed, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign.  This  prince,  having  received  more  advan- 
tageous offers  from  the  Englifh  court,  had  withdrawn  his  homage,  and  fent  a 
formal  defiance  to  the  king*.  The  neceffary  preparations  being  completed 
Charles  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  imperial  territories,  it  was  neceffary  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  \^  incefiaus  to 
explain  the  motives  of  his  conduft  and  the  objecT;  of  his  expedition.  The  em- 
peror replied,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  his  coufin,  the  kinc 
of  France,  but  he  could  not  conceive  it  neceffary  that  fo  powerful  a  monarch 
fhould  affemble  all  his  forces,  and  incur  fo  great  an  expence,  for  an  enterprife  of 
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fuch  little  importance ;  he  added,  that  had  he  been  fooner  apprifed  of  the  cir- 
cumftance,  he  would  have  faved  the  king  the  trouble  of  fo  long  a  journey,  by- 
compelling  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  liften  to  reafon.  The  ambaffadors  returned 
thanks  to  the  emperor,  and  affured  him  that  the  king  of  France,  when  his 
honour  was  concerned,  neither  regarded  trouble  nor  expence.  When  the  am- 
baiTadors  returned  with  this  anfwer,  the  army  were  already  on  their  inarch  ;  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  the  duchefs  of  Brabant  to  allow  them  to  pafs  through 
her  territories  ;  but,  although  her  fubjefts  were  at  war  with  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres, the  nobility  requefted  flie  would  defire  the  king  to  take  another  road,  as 
they  were  not  lefs  afraid  of  the  troops  of  their  allies,  than  of  thofe  of  their 
enemies.  It  became  necelTary  to  take  a  circuit;  and  the  army,  having  traverfed 
Champagne,  the  Ardennes,  and  Luxembourg,  preceded  by  three  thoufand  work- 
men, who  were  employed  in  levelling  the  roads,  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Ju- 
liers,  after  a  long  and  toilfome  march.  The  duke  of  Juliers,  whofe  territories, 
lay  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  troops,  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
befought  him  to  pardon  his  fon.  He  experienced  a  favourable  reception  from 
Charles,  whofe  troops  extended  their  incurfions  into  the  duchy  of  Gueldres.. 
The  duke  of  Gueldres  then  fued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it*,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  fubmit  his  dilpute  with  the  duchefs  of  Brabant  to  the  decifion  of  the 
king ;  that  if,  in  future,  he  Ihould  find  occafion  to  fend  a  defiance,  it  fliould  be 
couched  in  terms  of  greater  politenefs  than  the  laft,  and  preceded  by  a  warning 
given  a  year  before. 

To  fupport  thefe  extraordinary  expences,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  ufual 
means  of  raifing  money  in  thofe  ages.  Confiderable  fiams  were  exatSled  from 
the  Jews,  either  for  the  new  privileges  they  obtained,  or  for  the  renewal  of 
fuch  as  they  had  before  enjoyed.  Among  the  infinite  number  of  conceffionst, 
all  contrary  to  exifting  laws,  that  were  now  granted  to  this  people,  one  of  the 
moll  fmgular,  was  thepermiflion  to  exad:  from  their  debtors  compound  intereft. 

The  authority  enjoyed  by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  had  long  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  the  courtiers;  and,  on  the  violence  offered  to  the  conllable  by 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  that  jealoufy  had  manifefted  itfelf  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  expedition  of  Gueldres  had  fufpended  the  effeiHrs  of  this  mifunderftanding; 
but  thofe  who  wiflied  to  deprive  the  princes  of  any  fhare  in  the  government, 
had  not  ceafed  to  inftil  into  the  mind  of  the  king,  fufpicions  of  their  fidelity, 
which  their  conduft  was  calculated  to  confirm.  Charles  now  began  to  regard 
his  uncles  as  troublefome  tutors,  to  whofe  authority  he  was  refolved  no  longer 
to  fubmit.  He  had  attained  to  an  age  impatient  of  reftraint ;  and  nothing  could 
pleafe  him  better  than  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  On  his 
yeturn  from  Gueldres,  he  convened  an  affembly  at  Rheims,  which  was  attended 
\)y  the  princes  of  tlie  blood,  many  of  the  nobility  and  dignified  clergy,  and  by  • 
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all  the  members  of  the  council.  It  was  here  fubmitted  to  the  aflembly,  whether 
it  was  not  time  for  the  king  to  reign  alone,  as  his  underftanding  appeared  to  be 
fully  developed  ;  and  as  he  faw  his  uncles,  and  their  agents,  more  intent  on  their 
own  private  intereft,  than  on  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  ?  The  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Berry  were  prefent  while  the  queftion  was  difculTed.  The  chan- 
cellor called  upon  the  cardinal  de  Laon  for  his  opinion.  That  prelate  declined 
ipeaking  firftj  but,  the  king  infifting,  he  was  forced  to  obey.  After  obferving 
that  the  king  was  old  enough  to  fway  the  fceptre,  fince  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  faid,  that  the  good  of  the  ftate  required  that  he  fhould  im- 
mediately take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  to  remove  all  caufe  for 
envy  and  difcontent  between  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  whence  great  incon-r 
veniences  had  arifen,  and  ftill  greater  might  be  reafonably  expe«^ed.  The  car- 
dinal, who  at  firft  had  feemed  fearful  of  entering  into  an  open  explanation  of  his 
fentiments,  gi-ew  bolder,  as  he  advanced  in  hisfpeech,  and  expatiated  largely  ou 
the  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  government.  Although  the  two  princes 
were  greatly  dilTatisfied  with  the  conduft  of  their  nephew,  they  did  not  venture 
to  exprefs  their  difcontent  at  his  refolution. 

Some  days  after  the  dilTolution  of  this  aflTembly,  the  cardinal  de  Laon  fell 
dangeroufly  ill;  and,  from  the  fymptoms  of  his  diforder,  he  was  convinced  that 
fome  fecret  enemy  had  haffcened  the  period  of  his  exiftencc.  He  died,  with  fen- 
timents truly  chrillian  ;  his  laft  breath  fpoke  the  language  of  forgivenefs,  and  he 
earneftly  requefled  that  no  attempt  might  be  made  to  difcover  the  author  of  his 
death*.  The  king  was  extremely  afliitT;ed  at  his  lofs  :  he  ordered  the  body  to  be 
opened,  and  the  difcovery  of  poifon,  then  reduced  to  a  certainty,  what  before 
was  but  doubt.  The  prelate's  laft  requeft,  however,  was  complied  with,  and 
the  punifhment  of  the  atrocious  deed  was  left  to  the  fevereft  of  all  judges,  a 
guilty  confcience. 

A.'P.  1388.]  The  dwkes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  now  retired  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  appanages,  while  the  king  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  found 
the  finances  in  dreadful  diforder.  The  royal  houfliold,  inftead  of  the  fplendour 
of  royalty,  exhibited  an  appearance  of  want.  The  king,  at  the  time  the  dukes 
took  leave  of  him,  had  few  jewels,  and  little  plate,  tapeftry,  and  furniture,  while 
his  uncles  difplaycd  a  degi-ee  of  pomp  that  eclipfed  the  luftre  of  the  throne. 

A  total  change  took  place  at  court ;  where  thofe  who  had  been  connefted 
with  the  princes  were  difmiffed,  and  replaced  by  the  creatures  of  the  new  mi- 
niftry.  The  government  was  entrufted  to  Le  Begue  de  Vilaines ;  the  lord  of  la 
Riviere ;  John  de  Mercier,  lord  of  Noviant ;  and  John  de  Montagu :  thefe  no- 
blemen were  fupported  by  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  conftable.  The  duke 
iOf  Bourbon  ftill  preferved,  with  the  king  and  council,  that  influence  and  power, 
jto  the  poflelfion  of  which  he  had  every  claim  that  illuftrious  birth,  magnani-= 
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mity  of  mine],  and  unfhaken  integrity  could  confer.  Charles,' when  he  difmifTed 
his  paternal  uncles,  particularly  requefted  that  this  jsrince  would  continue  to 
affifl  him  with  his  advice.  His  virtues  were  known  to  .every  one  ;  he  loved  the 
king  for  himfelf  5  and  all  his  views  were  directed  to  the  good  of  the  ftate.  He 
was  equally  efteemed  by  the  fovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  and  con- 
temporary writers   unite  in  giving  him  the  befl;  of  characters. 

The  people  flattereci  themfelves  that  their  new  governors  would  fignalife  the 
commencement  of  their  adminiftration  by  diminifiiing  the  weight  of  impofls*  : 
but  the  only^relief  which  they  obtained  was  a  repeal  of  the  additional  tax,  which 
had  been  levied  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war.  All  the  other  taxes  and 
fubfidies  continued  to  be  levied  as  before.  Svk  gej-ierals  of  the  finances  were  ap- 
pointed, who^conftituted  the  court  of  aids,  which  regulated  all  matters  of  finance, 
and  took  cognizance  of  all  caufes  relating  to  the  public  revenue.  A  new  coun- 
cil of  ftate  was  formed  at  the  fame  time,  confifting  of  the  conftable,  the  two 
mareichals,   and  nine  other  members. 

After  enforcing  Ibme  regulations  for  promoting  cleanlinefs  in  the  metropolis, 
and  for  reducing  tlie  number  of  judges  in  parliament,  the  miniftry  applied  them- 
ielves  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  England:  and,  though  no  immediate 
accommodation  ■was  the  refult  of  their  negociations,  a  tacit  fulpenfion  of  hofti- 
iities  took  place  till  the  following  year,  when  a  truce  was  figned,  for  three  years, 
in  which  all  the  allies  of  both  crowns  were  includedi". 

The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Touraine  with  Valentina  of  Milan,  daughter  to 
Galeazzo  Vifconti  by  Ifabella  of  France,  fifter  to  Charles  the  Wife,  was  cele- 
brated about  this  time  at  Melun,  in  prefence  of  the  king  and  his  whole  court. 
The  rejoicings  lafiied  feveral  days.  Befides  the  county  of  Aft,  and  an  eftate  of 
thirty  thoufand  livres  per  annum,  the  princefs  of  Milan  brought  her  hufband  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,  amounting,  according  to  Froiftard,  to  more  than  a 
million  of  livres,  equal,  in  value,  to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  of 
our  prefent  money,  and,  in  effedts  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  A  part  of  this 
money  was  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  eftates,  which  produced  a  confiderable 
augmentation  of  the  prince's  appanage. 

The  next  fubjeiH:  of  rejoicing  which  occurred,  was  the  queen''s  public  entry- 
into  Paris,  which  had  been  deferred  till  the  prefent  year.  The  king,  wifhing 
to  be  prefent  (incognito)  at  the  proceflion,  mounted  behind  one  of  his  courtiers; 
they  both  paraded  the  ftreets  in  difguife,  and  were  beaten  by  the  ferjeants, 
w^ho  were  ftationed  to  keep  off  the  mob  ;  an  incident  which  amufed  Charles. 
Next  day  the  queen  was  crowned  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace.  -The 
prcfents  made,  on  this  occafion,  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  the  queen,  were  car- 
ried to  her   apartment  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  difguifed  as  a  bear,,  and 
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the  other  as  an  unicorn.  The  plate  prefented  to  the  duchefs  of  Touraine,  on 
her  marriage,  was  likewif'e  carried  by  two  men,  with  their  faces  blaclced,  and 
dreffed  like  Moors.  Thefe  prefents  coft  the  city  fixty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold. 
The  Parifians  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  that  this  teftimony  of  their 
zeal  would  be  the  means  of  affecTiing  fome  diminution  of  the  taxes;  but,  on  the 
departure  of  the  court,  their  hopes  all  vaniflied.  The  duty  on  fait  was  encrea- 
fed ;  and  an  alteration  of  the  coin  gave  them  frefii  fubjeiSt  of  difcontent.  Peo- 
ple were  forbidden  to  receive  the  old  coin  under  pain  of  death  ;  and,  as  this 
prohibition  extended  to  every  fpecies of  money,  it  produced  the  greateft  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  As  the  kingdom  was  now  at  peace,  the  truce  with  En- 
gland being  concluded,  there  could  be  no  excufe  for  fuch  oppreffive  exaftions. 

About  this  time  the  king  undertook  a  journey  to  Avignon,  to  confer  with  Cle- 
ment, who  exhorted  him  to  profit  by  the  troubles  vi^hich  prevailed  in  Italy,  to  fe- 
cure  to  Lewis  of  Anjou  the  crown  of  Naples.  The  pontiff  received  the  king 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and  was  prodigal  in  fuch  favours  as  were  befb 
fitted  to  pleafe  Charles  and  his  court.  Among  other  proofs  of  liberality,  he  gran- 
ted him  the  difpofal  of  four  bi(hopricks  and  feven  hundred  and  fifty  benefices. 
Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  court,  Lewis  of  Anjou  received  the  crown  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  his  holinefs. 

While  the  king  was  at  Avignon,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  L^rban. 
competitor  of  Clement.  It  was  at  firft  hoped  that  his  death  would  put  an  end  to 
the  fchifm  in  the  church ;  but  thofe  hopes  vaniihed.  The  prelates  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  pontiff  of  Rome  filled  the  pontifical  chair.  The  conclave,  com- 
pofed  of  fourteen  cardinals,  elected  Boniface  the  Ninth '^^. 

"When  Charles  left  Avignon  he  repaired  to  Beziers.  The  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  opprelfed  by  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  carried  their  com- 
plaints to  the  throne.  A  Bernardine  monk,  had  undertaken  to  reprefent  to  the 
king  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  province.  The  people  experienced  every  fpe-;- 
eies  ofoppreflion.  The  towns  and  villages  were  equally  expofed  to  exaftions 
the  moil  unjufl  :  impofitions  innumerable  had  been  levied  on  them,  and  repeated 
five  ar  fix  times"  in  one  year.  When  unable  to  pay,  their  goods  were  feized, 
their  perfons  arreffced,  and  the  finallefl  refiflance  experienced  rigorous  punifli- 
ment.  Such  were  thefe  depredations,  that  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  families 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  country  and  take  refuge  in  Arragon,  or  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  this  abufe  of  power  converted  one  of  the  finefl 
countries  in  France  almoft  into  a  defart. 

Betizac  the  chief  minifter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  had  acquired  an  abfolute  as- 
cendancy over  tlie  mind  of  his  mafter.  He  had  a  fertility  of  invention,  in  expe- 
dients pregnant  with  deflru(.T.ion .  In  other  refpefts,  his  ignorance  was  extreme, 
md  could  only  be  exceeded  by  his  vices.     The  king,  moved  by  the  reprefenta^ 
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tions  of  the  monk,  which  were  made  in  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  promifed 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  the  province  complained.     The  duke  imagined 
that  this  promife  would  foon  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  king  would  be  contented 
with  the  orders  which  he  fent  to  his  minifter  to  moderate  the  taxes  in  Languedoc. 
But  the  refolution  was  taken  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  the  government,  but  to- 
infli(il  exemplary  punifliment  on  fuch  of  his  minifters  as  had  made  improper  ufe 
of  authority.     Moft  of  the  duke's  officers  were  difmilTed.     Betizac  was  thrown 
intoprifon,  and  preparations  were  made   for  his  trial  that  foon  caufed  him  to 
tremble  for  his  life.     Commiflioners  were  appointed  to  examine  him,  who  alked 
him  by  what,  means  he  had  amafled  the  immenfe  treafures  found  in  hispolTeffion  ? 
To  which  he  replied,  "  My  lord  of  Ben-y  wiflies  his  fervants  to  be  rich."     This 
defence  was  rejected  as  unfatisfas^ory ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  were  flopped  by  the  arrival  of  two  knights,  with  letters  from  the  duke  of 
Berry,  who  acknowledged  that  Betizac,  in  his  adminiftration,  had  done  nothing 
without  his  exprefs  orders.     Such  a  juftifieation  ought  to  have  procured  the  im-- 
mediate  releafe  of  the  prifoner ;.  but  the  council  refolved  to  aecomplifli  by  flra-- 
tagem  what  could  not  be  effefted^by  law.     A  perfon  was  fent  to  vifit-  Betizac  in- 
prifon,  under  themafli  of  fi-iendlhip,  who  informed  him  that  his  execution  was- 
fixed  for  the  next  day,-andthat  the  only  means  of  averting  the  fate  which  await- 
ed him,  was  by  acknowledging  the  commiffion  of  fome  crime  cognizable  only 
by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge,    in  which  cafe  he  would  be  conduilled  to  Avignon^ 
where  the  duke  of  Berry  hadfufficient  influenceto  procure  his  abfolution.     Be- 
tizac gave  credit  to' this  intelligence;  and,  next  day  fending  for  his  judges,  he 
confefled  to  ihem  that  he  neither  believed  in  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor 
in  the  incarnation .^    This  was  flifficient  for  their purpofe  ;  they  haftened  to  the' 
iing  and  informed  him  of  what  they  had  heard.     Charles  exclaimed,  that  Beti- 
zac was  a  wretch  v/ho  deferved  to  p-erifh,  and  that  all  the  remonftrances  of  the- 
duke  of  Berry  fhould  not  fave  him  from  the  flames. 

When  brought  before  the  ecclftfiaftical  judges, Betizacp^rfiftfed'in  the  decla-- 
rations  he  had  previoufly  made.  He  was  then  delivered  up  to  the  civil  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  condufted,  without  delay,  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  duke  of 
Berry  vowed  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  favouriteon  the  conftable  and  his  af- 
fbciatcs,  by  whofe  means  it  had  been  promoted;  Though  this  rapacious  minify 
ter  was,  doubtlefs,  deferving  of  the  fevereft  puniihment,  yet:  the  -artifice,  by 
which  his  deftruftion  was  effeQ:ed^  reflefted  the  higheft  difgrace  on  the  council,. 
The  nation  feems  to  have  derived  little  advantage  from  the  change  of  its  go- 
vernors. Cliflbn,  indeed,  had  ever  difplayed  a  ferocious  and  fanguinary  dilpo- 
fition  ;  any  a€t  of  cruelty  in  him,  therefore,  cannot  excite  furprife.  La  Riviere 
and  other  miniflers  were,  on  this  occafion,  wholly  influenced  by  the  conOiable^ 
Farther,  to  irritate  the  duke  of  Berry,  they  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  go- 
vei-nment  of  Languedoc,  but  John  Harpedenvie,  nephew  to  Clillon,  was  chofea. 
to  carry  to  tlie  prince  the  order  of  his  difmiflioc* 
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A.  D.  1390,  1 39 1']  Although  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  been  rCquefted  by 
the  king  to  remain  at  court,  and  aflifl  him  with  his  advice,  that  prince  had  a 
very  fmall  (hare  in  tlie  government.  His  advice  was  too  difinterefled  to  be  fol- 
fowed  by  a  monarch  deftitute  of  experience,  and  furrounded  by  rapacious  cour- 
tiers, who  barred  all  accefs  to  the  throne.  Every  body  murmured  at  the  con- 
duA  of  theprefent  adminiflration,  and  the  people  were  almoft  tempted  to  regret 
the  difmiflion  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  Bourbon,  and  the  few  noblemen  truly 
zealous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  deplored,  in  fecret,  the  prefent  difr 
orders,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  thofe  divifions  which  already  began  to  ap- 
pear. They  were  filent  ;  and  their  filenee  tended  to  augment  the  audacity  of 
thofe  who  direfted  the  government.  ClilTon,  la  Riviere,  Noviant  and  Mon- 
tagu had  become  arbiters  of  the  kingdom. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  feized  the  firfl  opportunity  that  occurred  for  abfenting 
himfelf  with  honour  at  leafl:  for  a  time.  The  arrival  of  ambafladors  from  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  who  came  to  implore  the  affiflancc  of  France  againfl:  the 
African  corfairs,  furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence*.  Being  declared  chief  of  the 
expedition,  he  repaired  to  Genoa,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  a  prince 
of  the  greateft  courage.  Thefe  troops,  joined  to  the  Genoefe,  landed  on  the  coaft: 
of  Africa,  in  fight  of  the  infidels,  who  were  drawn  up  on'  the  fhore,  but  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  chriflians,,  fled  with  precipitation.  The  chriftians  laid  fiege 
to  Carthage,  and  made  fevera:!  fruitl«fs  efforts- to  take  that  city  by  aflault ;  foiled 
in  this  attempt  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  enemy,  who  were  entrenched 
in  a  fortified  camp  ;  they  forced  the  entrenchments,  and  routed  the  infidels  with 
great  flaughter.  Their  army,  in  the  mean  time,  diminiflied  from  the  intempe-- 
rance  of  the  climate.  They  were  on  the  point  of  re-embarking,  when  the  king, 
of  Tunis  propofed  an  accommodation.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  that 
monarch  agreed  to  reftore  all  the  chriflian  flaves  in  his  dominions  5  to  pay  ten 
thoufand  ducats  of  gold  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war ;  and  en- 
gaged,, in  future,  to-  impofe  no  reftraint  an  the  freedom  of  commerce.-  This  lafl 
article  was-  but  ill-obferved.  The  chriflian  merchants  were  expofed,  more  than 
ever,  to  the  exactions  of  the  infidels.  All  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  w^as  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Venetians^  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  Genoefe,  but  principally 
by  the  latter.  Genoa  was  then  confidered  as  the  emporium  of  the  eaft  and  weft, 
and  the  interell:  of  that  republic  had  been  alone  confulted  in  the  expedition  to 
Africa.  The  Genoefe  flattered  themfclves,  that,  by  obtaining  pofleffion  of  Car- 
thage, they  would  exempt  their  veffels  from  paying  the  tribute  exafted  by  the 
mahometans,  on  their  approach  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  But,  after  this  expedi- 
tion, the  Africans  made  them  pay  fuch  heavy  duties,  that,  for  a  long  time,  all 
the  commodities  of  the  eaft,  and  particularly  fpiccs,  fold  at  a  moft  enormous^ 
price. 
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The  noblemen  and  knights  who  accompanied  the  duke  of.  Bourbon,  made 
themfelves  amends  for  the  failure  of  their  enterprife  by  the  recital  of  their  ad- 
ventures. The  king,  heated  by  the  defcription  of  thefe  martial  achievements, 
formed  the  projeft  of  attacking  the  infidels,  either  by  repairing  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  or  by  marching  againft  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  had  juft 
fucceeded  his  father,  Amurath  the  Firft.  Charles  accuftomed  himfelf  to  give 
way  to  his  inclinations.  His  niiniflers  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem  ,  to  make  him 
abandon,  or  at  leaft  fuipend  the  execution  of  this  proje<3;  ;  they  gave  him  to  un- 
der/land that  he  couLd  not  render  a  greater  fervice  to  religion,  than  by  effecting 
the  extincTiion  of  the  fchifm  which  prevailed  in  the  papacy ;  that  it  was  necei- 
fary  to  eflablifli  harmony  in  the  church,  before  he  took  up  arms  in  her  defence. 
The  king  reliflied  this  advice.  He  determined  to  march  into  Italy,  and  compel 
the  Romans  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  Clement.  He  recoUedted  that,  on  his 
departure  fi-orii  Avignon,  he  had  promifed  that  pontiff  to  elpoufe  his  caufe  with 
effeft. 

This  expedition  being  refolved  on,  an  account  was  drawn  up  of  the  number 
of  troops  deflined  to  pafs  the  Alps.  The  king  was  to  lead  four  thoufand  lances  ; 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  each  of  them  two  thoufand ;  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  one  thoufand  ;  the  conflable,  two  thoufand  ;  and  the  lords  of  Coucy 
and  Saint  Paul  one  thoufand.  The  duke  of  Bi'ittany  was  apprifed  of  the  king's 
departure  for  Italy,  and  invited  to  accompany  him,  but  he  laughed  at  the  idea  ; 
obferving,  that  Charles  would  foon  have  other  bufiuefs  to  occupy  his  attention. 
In  fatft,  a  party  was  already  formed  againft  the  government.  The  king  was  blind 
to  every  thing  ;  the  weaknefs  of  his  mind  began  to  difplay  itfelf ;  and  his  minis- 
ters, elated  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed,  took  no  pains  to  avert  the  ftorni 
which  hovered  over  their  heads.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  feemed 
to  approve  the  king's  i-efolution,  from  the  conviftion  that  they  could  deter  him 
from  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Although  the  conftable  was  protecfbed  by  the  king,  he  had  not  been  able  to, 
conftrain  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  laft  accommodation  ; 
wherefore  he  exerted  his  influence  with  the  council  to  make  the  nation  a  party 
in  his  private  difputes*.  The  duke  had  plaufible  grounds  of  recrimination 
againft  CliiTon  and  his  fon-in-law,  the  count  of  Penthievre,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
fufed  to  pay  him  that  homage  to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Guer- 
rande.  Hoftilities  had  commenced,  and  feveral  places  been  reduced.  Deputies 
were  fent  by  the  court  of  France  into  Brittany,  for  fettling  new  terms  of  paci- 
fication. When  they  had  concluded  a  treaty;  they  returned  ;  but  they  had  no 
fooner  left  the  province,  than  the  duke  took  pofrelfion  of  Chantonceaux,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  conftable.  This  incident  rekindled  the  flames  of  difcord.  The 
4u)^e  fent  ambalTadoas  to  France,  for  whom  he  was  under  the  neceflltyof  apply^ 
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ing  for  fafe-condufts,  in  the  apprehenfion  that  they  would  be  flopped  by  Pen- 
,thievre  and  Cliiron. 

To  engage  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  a  quarrel  with  France,  the  conftable  accu- 
fed  liim  of  invading  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  by  coining  money  in  his  own 
dominions  ;  and  of  being  guilty  of  rebellion,  by  prehibiting  the  officers  of  his 
courts  of  juftice  from  receiving  the  citations  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  The 
fovereigns  of  Brittany  liad,  at  all  times,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
It  was  recorded  in  all  the  ancient  regifters,  and  had  never  been  given  up.  With 
regard  to  the  citations,  the  duke  properly  obferved  that  they  could  not  have  ef- 
fecT;  in  Brittany,  unlefs  in  thofe  particular  caufes,  in  which  tlie  feudal  laws  ad- 
mitted of  appeals  to  the  fuperior  lord,  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  refufal  of  juftice. 
He  juftified  himfelf  from  the  complaints  preferred  againfl  him  for  receiving  the 
oath  of  fealty  from  his  vaffals,  accompanied  by  a  promife  to  ferve  him  againft 
all  men  whatever,  without  any  exception  of  perfons  ;  fuch  being  the  form  of 
tlie  oath  which  had,  for  time  immemorial,  been  exacTred.  The  fchifm  in  the 
papacy  afforded  another  ground  of  complaint.  Tlie  duke,  on  the  death  of  Ur- 
ban, had  declared  in  favour  of  Clement,  merely  in  hope  of  feeing  tranquillity 
reilored  to  the  church  ;  but,  on  the  elecTtion  of  Boniface,  he  adhered  to  the  fyf- 
tem  he  had  formerly  adopted,  and  obferved  a  ftridl  neutrality.  The  king  dit 
approved  of  his  conduct;  but  the  duke,  in  his  defence,  alledged  that  this  was 
a  queftion  merely  fpiritual,  which  could  have  no  poffible  relation  to  his  feudal 
duties  ;  and  that  he  thouglit  himfelf  obliged,  in  fo  delicate  an  affair,  to  be  gui- 
ded by  the  didlates  of  his  confcience,  in  preference  to  all  human  conlide- 
rations. 

Such  were  the  principal  fubjects  of  difcontent,  which  the  conflable  and  his 
partifans  were  inceffantly  repeating  to  the  king  ;  while  the  princes,  who  favour- 
ed the  duke  of  Brittany,  threw  all  their  influence  into  the  oppofite  fcate.  At 
length  it  was  refolved  that  the  king,  tlie  conftable,  and  his  fon-in-law,  fliouldre-- 
pair  to  Tours,  and  that  the  duke  fliould  meet  them  there,  to  bring  about  a  final 
accommodation.  The  duke  of  Berry  went  to  Brittany  to  prepare  Montfort  for 
the  interview,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  envoys  difpatched  by  tlie  council  foi* 
the  fame  purpofe.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  in  fulfilling  their  commiflion,  difplayed 
fo  much  pride,  and  fo  little  regard  to  decency,  that  the  duke  would  liave 
thrown  them  into  priibn,  but  for  tiie  intervention  of  his  wife.  He  therefore 
difmiffed  them,  with  a  promife  to  attend  tlie  conference  at  Tours. 

"While  thefe  proceedings  kept  the  minds  of  tlie  public  in  fufpence,  a  court  in- 
trigue, which,  at  the  time,  excited  but  little  attention,  firft  fet  in  motion  thofe 
fecret  fprings  wliich  produced  the  greateft  calamities  to  the  kingdom*.  Amongft 
the  crowd  of  idle  people  who  frequented  the  court  was  Peter  de  Craon,  whofe 
criminal  negled  haftened  the  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Supported  by  the 
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proteftion  of  the  young  duke  of  Touraine,  he  braved  the  reproaches  which  his 
conduft  had  merited  ;  while  the  fplendourof  his  birth,  and  his  immenfe  riches, 
encreafed  that  confideration  which  the  friendfhip  of  the  prince  had  procured  for 
him.  Craon  had,  for  fome  time,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondencc  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  to  wliom  he  was  related,  but  his  imprudence  foon  deprived 
him  6f  the  means  of  fupporting  it.  He  had  the  indefcretion  to  reveal  to  the 
duchefs  of  Touraine,  an  affair  of  gallantry,  which  the  duke  had  imparted  to  him 
in  confidence.  The  duchefs  immediately  fent  for  the  lady,  and  threatened  her 
with  inftant  death,  unlefs  fhe  renounced  all  future  connetSlions  with  her  hufband  : 
fhe  then  informed  the  duke  of  the  perfidy  of  his  confident ;  and  he  immediately 
prefered  a  complaint  to  the  king  againfl  Craon,  who  w^s  baniflied  from  the 
court,  without  being  informed  of  the  caufe  of  his  difgrace.  He  had  retired  to 
Brittany  fome  time  before  the  interview  at  Tours.  The  duke  perfuaded  him. 
that  ClifTon  was  the  author  of  his  difgrace  ;  Craon  refolved  to  be  revenged  on 
his  enemy,  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  gratify  his  refentment. 

The  court,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived   at  Tours,  whitlier  the  duke  of  Britta- 
ny repaired,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen  hundred  perfons,  and  by  five  vefFels 
manned  and  armed.     Notwithflanding  the  eagernefs  with  which  this  interview 
had  been  promoted,  the  duke  was  compelled  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  could 
procure  an  audience,     The  minifters,  indeed,  feemto  have  fludied  every  means 
which  they  thought  could  induce  him  to  break  off  the  conferences.     His  people 
were  infulted,  and  his  arms,  which  he  had  placed  over  the  door  of  his  manfion, 
were  covered  with  mud.     The  king  informed  of  thefe  infults,    doubled  the 
guards,  and  atteiBpted  to  appeafe  the  duke.     At  this  junfture,  when   an   open 
rupture  was  hourly  expecT:ed,  the  conftable  arrived  with  the  duke  de  Penthi- 
evre.     Cliffon's  retinue,  in  numbers  and  magnificence,  exceeded  thofe  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.     The  afcendancy  which  this  minifter  had  acquired  over 
his  mafter  deftroyed  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.     He   advifed  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  march  into  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  j 
this   advice  Charles  had  aftually   adopted,  but  the  fpirited  interference  of  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  prevented  him  fi-om  putting  it  in  execution,  and 
induced  him  to  renew  the  negociations  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  propofmg 
a  double  marriage  between  the    infant  fon   of  that  prince,  and  a  daughter  of 
Charles  ;  and  a  fon  of  the  count  of  Penthievre,  with  a  daughter  of  the  duke. 
This  projeft,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Brittany  would  be  enfured  to  a  princefs  of 
France,  difconcerted  Cliffon  and  his  partifans.     Mpntfort  was  prevailed  on  to 
accept  this  propofal.     The  count  of  Penthievre  accordingly  paid  homage  to  the 
duke,  ratified  the  treaty  of  Guerrahde,  and  promifed  to  lay  down  the  arms  and 
ducal  title  of  Brittany,  which  he  had  affumed.     The  difpute  between  the  duke 
and  the  conflable  was  fettled  with  equal  facility.     The  court  then  returned  to 
the  capital,  and  Montfort  to  his  duchy,  with  the  full  rcfolution  of  evading  what 
)ic))ad,  in  a  manner,  been  compelled  to  fign.     He  had  no  fooner  arrived  at  fieri;! 
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nes,  than  he  fct  anew  enquiry  on  foot,  the  refult  of  which  was  a  complete  confir- 
mation of  thofe  claims  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquifli,  their  validity 
kaving  been  contefted  by  the  council. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return  from  Tours,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
prince.  This  event  proved  a  fource  of  mfinite  fatisfaftion,  as  his  two  firft  chil- 
dren had  died  in  infancy  ;  and  as  a  hermit  had,  three  years  before,  predidted 
that  he  would  be  the  lafl:  of  his  race,  unlefs  he  aboliflied  the  taxes.  The  her- 
mit's prediiftion  had  a  great  effeft  upon  Charles,  but  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Berry,  being  lefs  credulous,  and  more  avaricious  than  their  nephew,  diA 
fuaded  him  from  enforcing  the  refolution  he  had  adopted,  to  fupprefs  thofe 
imports. 

A.  D.  1392.]  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  repaired  to  Amiens.  They  were  received  by  the  king  with  every 
mark  of  attention.  The  objecT:  of  their  embaffy  was,  a  renewal  of  the  nego- 
ciations  for  a  peace  between  France  and  England  ;  but  all  they  could  effeft  was 
a  prolongation  of  a  truce  for  a  year. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Englifli  princes,  th-e  king  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  diforder,  during  which  the  firft  fyinptoms  appeared  of  that  delirium, 
which  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  he  waSin  the  bloom  of  youth, 
the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution  might,  with  the  afllftance  of  a  proper  regimen, 
have,  probably,  enabled  him  to  have  flopped  this  infirmity  in  its  origin  ;  but 
thofe  faithlefs  miniflers,  by  whom  he  was  furrounded,  tended  to  promote  the 
growth  of  an  evil,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  eradicate,  The  queen  was  addic- 
ted to  pleafureable  purfuits  ;  and  it  mufl  be  fuppofed  that  her  condudl  had  an. 
irreliflible  influence  over  that  of  the  court. 

But  amidft  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  not  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  ambition  or  intereft.  The  duke  of  Touraine  obtained  from  the 
king,  his  brother,  the  duchy  of  Orleans,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Touraine  j 
with  a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  livers*.  He  made  a  farther  acquifition  of  ter- 
ritory, by  the  purehafe  of  the  county  of  Bloist,  much  againft  the  will  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  whofe  daughter,  widow  to  the  only  fon  of  Guy,  count  of  Blois, 
had  a  part  of  her  dower  payable  from  the  revenues  of  that  county.  The  price 
of  the  county  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans paid  out  of  his  wife's  fortune. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Craon  had  eflablifhed  his  refidence  in  Brittany, 
■where  he  had  been  employee!  in  devifing  means  of  revenge  againft  ClilTon.  He 
fecretly  fcnt  arms  to  his  houfe  in  Paris,  and  aFembled  about  forty  of  his  de- 
pendents. He  repaired  to  the  metropolis  himfelf,  where  he  lay  concealed  till 
ihe  time  arrived  for  putting  his  fcheme  in  execution.  On  the  feftival  of  the  holy 
iacrament,  ClifTon  had  ftaid  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Paul  till  night  was  far  advan» 

*Trefor  des  Chartres,  teg.  1 43.  +  Froiflatd. 
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ced;-  on  his  return  home,  with  only  eight  attendants,  all  of  whom  were  un- 
armed, he  w^s  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  ruffians,  with  Craon  at  their 
head.  So  fure  was  that  nobleman  of  efFefling  his  purpofe,  that  he  called  out  to 
ClifTon  to  let  him  know  whom  he  had  to  encounter,  and  what  he  had  to  expeft. 
The  conftable  defended  himfelf ;  but,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was 
difmounted,  and  left  motionlels  on  the  ground.  Craon,  thinking  that  he  was  dead, 
retired  with  precipitation,  and  moft  of  his  accomplices  efFetfted  their  efcape. 
But  the  wounds  which  ClifTon  had  received,  though  numerous,  proved  to  be 
flight ;  and  the  furgeons  afliired  the  king,  on  the  firft  dreffing,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  mount  his  horfe  in  a  fortnight. 

The  king,  who  had  halted  to  the  fpot  where  the  affair  happened,  exprefTed 
the  greateft  forrov/  and  indignation.  The  provoft  of  Paris  had  orders  to  dis- 
patch meffengers  after  Craon,  but  he  had  too  much  the  ftart  to  be  overtaken. 
Two  men  at  arms,  however,  and  a  page,  who  were  found  in  the  road,  fome 
leagues  from  Paris,  were  beheaded  three  days  after  they  were  taken  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  porter  of  Craon's  hotel,  though  ignorant  of  his  mailer's  defigns.  A 
canon  of  Chartres,  at  whofe  houfe  Craon  had  flopped  to  refrefh  himfelf,  was 
condu<fted  to  Paris,  and,  though  a  man  of  unimpeached  integrity,  he  was  treated 
as  a  criminal,  deprived  of  his  livings,  and  condemned  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  dungeon.  Craon,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Sable,  a  flrong  for- 
trefs  of  his  own,  on  the  confines  of  Maine  and  Brittany.  He  there  learned  that 
ClifTon  was  not  dead.  Not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  at  Sable,  he  purfued  his  journey 
to  Brittany.  Though  abfent,  he  was  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and 
his  manfion  at  Paris  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  His  property  was  confifcated, 
and  divided  among  the  king's  favourites.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it.  Almoft  all  the  houfes  he  had  inhabited  were  demoliflied  ;  and 
moft  of  the  courtiers,  from  a  fervile  attention  to  the  king,  afhfted  at  the  demo- 
lition. The  admiral,  John  de  Vienne,  was  ordered  to  take  pofTefTion  of  the 
lordfliip  of  Ferte-Bernard,  which  belonged  to  Craon  ;  not  content  with  fecuring 
the  immenfe  riches  he  found  there,  he  turned  Joanof  Chaftillon,  wife  to  Craon, 
out  of  doors,  with  fcarcely  cloaths  fufficient  to  conceal  her  nakednefs. 

Charles,  when  informed  that  Craon  had  taken  refuge  in  Brittany,  fent  ambaJP- 
fadors  to  the  duke  to  demand  the  criminal.  Montfort  afTurcd  them  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  retreat ;  and  obferved,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
I^rivate  quarrel  between  Craon  and  ClifTon.  This  anfwer  was  deemed  equi- 
vocal, and  war  was  immediately  refolved  on  by  the  council.  The  duke  of  Berry 
was  at  Pari?  at  this  time;  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
dconfpiracy  againft  ClifTon,  by  Craon's  fecretary.  This  prince  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  were  enemies  to  the  conftable,  whom  they  accufed  of  having  ac- 
quired a  perfedl  afcendancy  over  the  king,  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity which  he  daily  abufed,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  to  his 
own  private  ufe.     "When  Cli^on  was  wounded  by  Craon  and  his  accomplices^ 
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he  believed  his  life  to  be  in  danger ;  he  therefore,  made  his  will ;  after  difpof. 
ing  of  his  real  property,  he  bequeathed  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  livres,  in 
money  and  jewels,  equal  in  value  to  about  fevenhundredthoufand  pounds,  and,  in 
efficacy,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  and  an  half  fterling  !  Befides  the  marriage 
portions  of  his  two  daughters,  as  confiderable  as  if  they  had  been  princeffes  of 
the  blood,  he  had  difcharged  the  ranfom  of  one  of  his  fons-in-law  ;  had  recently 
paid  a  hundred  thoufand  livres  to  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  had  purchafed  feveral 
eftates  ;  and  dilplayed  in  his  houfe  all  the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  a  fovereign 
prince.  As  his  father  had  left  his  children  but  trifling  fortunes,  this  immenfc 
wealth  muft  have  been  acquired  at  the  expence  of  honefty. 

Bent  on  revenging  the  projefted  aflaffination  of  his  favourite,  Charles  would 
. liften  to  nothing  that  was  foreign  from  his  plan.  Orders  were  iflued  for  levy- 
ing troops  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  every  man  was  anxious  to  difplay  his  loy- 
alty by  obedience,  and  fuch  as  difapproved  an  enterprife  which  tended  to  make 
a  private  quarrel  the  objeft  of  a  national  war,  were  compelled  to  conceal  their 
real  fentiments ;  for  the  king  had  declared  that  any  remonftrance  on  this  fubjeft 
would  incur  his  difpleafure.  ClifTon  and  his  aflbciates  were  aware  that  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  fixed  on  their  conduft.  Imprefled  with  thefe  ideas,  they 
courted  popularity,  and  fought  to  conciliate  favour  by  condefcenfion.  The  uni- 
verfity  had  long  folicited  in  vain,  for  an  audience  of  the  king ;  their  wiflics 
were  now  complied  with,  and  a  promife  was  obtained  that  the  objed:  of  their 
complaints  fhould  be  immediately  removed,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  pri- 
vileges enforced.  The  enmity  of  the  duke  of  Beny  they  fought  to  avert,  by 
refloring  to  him  the  government  of  Languedoc  ;  while  Charles  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  compliance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  profeflions  of  favour  and 
affeftion.  But  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  viewed  the  enterprife  in  a 
proper  light,  while  the  princes,  lefs  cautious  and  circumlpeft,  openly  exprefled 
their  difapprobation  of  the  minifter's  conduft.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  par- 
ticular, was  loud  in  his  cenfures ;  and  denounced  threats  againft  all  fuch  as 
fliould  confirm  his  nephew  in  the  refolution  of  carrying  the  war  into  Brittany. 
The  council  would  have  yielded  to  his  opinion,  but  ClifTon,  was  too  proud  to 
relax,  where  intereft  and  revenge  urged  him  to  be  firm. 

Some  private  meetings  were  held,  at  wlaich  different  means  for  fetting  afide 
the  enterprife  were  propofed.  Many  difficulties  were  ftarted,  and  embarrafP- 
ments  promoted,  which  retarded  the  departure  of  the  troops.  One  reafbn  ap- 
peared unanfwerable;  the  king's  phyficians  protefted  that  Charles  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  purfue  the  journey.  Since  his  laft  illnefs,  his  conftitution  had 
been  impaired  ;  an  internal  heat  preyed  upon  his  health  ;  and  his  mental  faculties 
had  fuftained  ftill  greater  injury  than  his  bodily  powers.  His  converfation  con- 
tinually betrayed  fymptoms  of  derangement.  Alternately  choleric  and  lethar- 
gic, his  ideas  feemed  only  to  be  clear  and  regular  on  the  execution  of  the 
projea  he  had  in  view.    Letters  were  prefented  him,  from  the  queen  of 
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Arragon,  who  informed  him  that  a  knight,  whom  flie  fufpe<rLed  to  be  Craon^ 
had  been  ftopped  at  Barcelona,  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Naples.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  acftually  compelled  Craon  to  retire  into 
Arragon . 

The  king  refufed  to  liften  to  the  information*  ;  and,  when  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy preffed  him  to  verify  the  facT:,  by  fending  mefTengers  to  Barcelona,  he 
replied,  that  he  might  fend  when  he  pleafed,  but  that  Craon  was  certainly  in 
Brittany,  and  there  alone  would  he  feek  him.  The  refufal  of  the  governor  of 
Sable  to  furrender  that  place  confirmed  Charles  in  this  opinion.  In  vain  did 
the  duke  renew  his  proteflations  that  he  had  no  fharein  the  crime  committed  by 
Craon,  and  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  his  retreat ;  it  was  determined  to 
give  no  credit  to  this  aflertion,  but  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  gratification  of 
ClilTon's  refentment.  The  departure  of  the  troops  was  accordingly  fixed  for 
the  fifth  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1392. 

The  whole  nation,  excepting  only  the  minifters  and  their  immediate  parti- 
fans,  were  highly  difcontented  M'ith  the  war.  There  was  no  proof  tliat  the 
duke  of  Brittany  proteifled  the  criminal  who  was  claimed  by  the  French  coun- 
cil. The  formal  difavowal  of  the  duke  was  all  that  the  moft  rigid  juftice  could 
require.  ClifTon  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents:  the  army  moved  forward. 
As  the  troops  purfued  their  march,  they  were  in  hoiu'ly  expectation  of  fbme 
event  which  would  caufe  them  to  return.  There  is  every  inducement  to 
believe  that  fecret  meafures  were  taken  to  fet  afide  the  expedition.  From  an 
exad:  relation  of  circumftances,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  fubjeft,   and  to  difcover,  at  leaft,  a  part  of  the  truth. 

The  day  on  which  the  king  left  Mans,  his  fpirits  were  more  than  ufually  de- 
preUedt  ;  before  he  mounted  his  horfe,  he  fate  down  to  a  repaft,  but  fcarcely 
tafted  any  thing  that  was  offered  him  ;  he  appeared  gloomy  and  ftupid.  Al- 
though tiic  weather  was  exceflively  hot,  he  threw  2^Jurtout  of  black  velvet  over 
his  armour.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  hat  decorated  with  pearls,  over  a  fcarlet 
hood.  As  he  crofTed  the  foreft  of  Mans,  on  the  road  to  Angicrs,  he  had  but 
few  attendants  near  his  perfon,  for  the  troops  kept  at  a  diftance,  that  they  miglit 
jiot  incommode  him  with  the  duft.  He  had  not  long  entered  the  wood,  when 
a  ftrange  figure,  clad  in  a  white  robe,  fprung  fi-om  between  two  trees,  and, 
leizing  his  horfe's  bridle,  exclaimed,  "  K'mg  advance  no  farther^  but  return, 
'"'fur  you  are  betrayed!"  Some  men  at  arms,  who  vv'ere  near  the  king,  ruflied 
forward,  and,  ftriking  the  hands  of  this  living  apparition,  obliged  him  to  let 
loofe  the  bridle.  He  then  retired,  while  no  one  either  thought  of  flopping  him 
or  of  enquiring  who  or  what  he  was.  The  king  purfued  his  journey  ;  and,  on 
quilting  the  forcfl  entered  on  a  fandy  plain,  where  the  heat  was  almoft  infuppor- 
table,  from  the  fcorhing  rays  of  the  fun.    Two  pages  were  immediately  behind 

*  Chron.  MS.  B.  R,  No,  1 0297.  |  Villaret, 
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the  king,  one  of  wliona  carried  his  lance,  which  he  let  fall  on  his  comrade's  hel- 
met. Atthisnoife  the  king,  roufed,  as  it  were,  from  a  deep  lethargy,  imagined  the 
prediftion  of  tlie  apparition  was  on  the  point  of  accomplifhment ;  imprelTed  with 
this  idea,  he  attacked  the  pages,  fsvord  in.hand,  and,  having  difmounted  them, 
prefled  onwards.  Every-  one  fled  at  his  approach  ;  the  dnke  of  Orleans,  hearing 
the  tmnult,  rode  up  to  his  brother,  who  indantiy  attacked  him  with  fuch  fury,  that 
he  had  fcarcely  time  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  called  out  "  let  him  bejeized!"  No  one,  however,  durft  approach  him. 
The  kin^,  in  the  mean  time,  flew  through  the  ranks,  aiming  his  blows  at  all 
that  came  in  his  way.  The  troops,  at  length,  formed  a  circle  round  the  monarch, 
and  one  of  his  chamberlains,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  named  William  Mar- 
tel,  jumped  up  behind  him,  and,  feizing  his  arms,  fecured  him  from  the  commif- 
•fion  of  farther  violence.  When  his  uncles  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  approach- 
ed, they  found  him  fenfelefs.  The  troops  immediately  faced  about,  and  the 
king  was  put  into  a  cart  and  carried  to  Mans.  It  was,  at  firft,  fuppofed  he  was 
poifoned  ;  and  the  wine  of  which  he  had  drank  in  the  morning  was  analyfed  ; 
but,  on  confuking  the  phyficians,  they  declared  that  the  king  had  long  borne 
within  him  the  dangerous  principles  of  this  diforder,  which  excefs  of  labour 
and  fatigue  had  only  ferved  to  develope. 

The  princes  v/ho  were  called  by  their  birtli  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
on  fuch  an  occafion  as  the  prefent,-  immediately  began  to  exercife  their  autho- 
rity. .  The  care  of  the  king's  perfon  was  entrufted  to  four  knights,  who  v/ere 
entirely  devoted  to  their  fervice  ;  nest  day  the  king's  diforder  encreafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  found  necefl"ary  to  chain  him.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Crei],  a  country-feat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oife.  It  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
take  him  to  Paris,  as  the  queen  was  then  pregnant,  and  it  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal from  her,  as  far  as  pofhble,  the  real  fituationof  her  hulband.  The  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  after  they  had  diflaanded  the  army,  haftened  to  the  capK 
tal.  The  nev/s  of  the  king's  illnefs  fpread  a  general  confternation  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  Charles  vv'as  beloved  by  his  fubjeds.  The  people  flocked  to 
the  churches,  and  fought  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Deity  and  to  enfnre  his 
protection  to  their  afflicted  fovereign.  But,  while  the  ai-d  of  the  Divinity  was 
implored,  human  affiftance  was  not  neglected.  A  phyfician  of  Laon,  was  cal- 
led in,  and,  by  a  proper  r-egimen,  lie  calmed  the  violence  of  the  diforder,  and 
reftored  the  king  to  his  fenfes.  Charles  was  then  permitted  to  fee  the  queen, 
who  had  jufc  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 

The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  had,  at  firft,  evinced  a  difpofition  to  ad- 
mit the  duke  of  Orleans, to  a  Ihare  in  the  government ;  but  their  conduft  foon 
fhewed  that  this  was  foreign  from  their  intentions.  The  exclufion  of  that  prince 
incapacitated  him  from  preventing  the  difgrace  of  his  friends.  Cliffon,  la  Rivi- 
■ere,  le  Mercier,  and  Vilaines,  had  fpared  no  pains  to  conciliate  his  favour  ;  and 
their  endeavours  had  been  attended  with  fucceis.     But  his  patronage  and  pro- 
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teftion  proved  infufficient  to  fecure  them  from  the  refentment  of  the  royal  bi-o- 
thers.  The  ruin  of  ClifTon  had  been  previoufly  refolved  on,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  princes  to  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  parliament.  ClifTon  re-r 
flefted  on  the  danger  of  his  fituation  ;  and,  croffing  the  Seine,  haftened  to 
Montlhery,  a  place  which  belonged  to  him. 

Tiie  dukes  were  informed  of  the  conftable's  evafion  ;  they  repented  that  they 
had  not  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  ClifTon  having 
received  information  that  tlie  lord  of  Coucy,  and  others,  had  orders  to  inveft 
him  in  liis  retreat,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  wait  their  arrival  ;  he  repaired 
to  Brittany,  where  tlie  fortified  towns  in  his  pofTelTion  could  afford  him  a  fafe  aly- 
lum.  Montagu  likewife  effected  his  efcape  ;  but  la  Riviere  and  le  Mercier  were 
arrefled  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been 
brouglit  to  the  fcafFold,  but  the  duchefs  of  Berry  threw  herfelf  at  the  feet  of 
her  hufband,  and  obtained  their  releafe. 

Commiffioners  were  fent  to  Brittany  to  fummon  the  confbable  to  appear  be- 
fore the  parliament,  but  they  returned  without  having  been  able  to  find  him*. 
They  proceeded,  however,  with  his  trial;  and,  being  declai-ed  afal/e,  wickedy 
and  dijloyal  traitor  to  the  crown  of  France^  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  to  be  deprived  of  tlie  dignity  of  conflable, 
and  to  be  banifhed  the  kingdom.  Pliilip  of  Artois,  fon-in-law  to  the  duke  of 
Berry,  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
though  ClifTon  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  the  conftable's  fword.  Se- 
cretly afiifted  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  once  more  involved   his  native  country  in  civil  war. 

As  the  king's  conllitution  was  impaired,  and  his  faculties  injured,  it  was 
deemed  necefTary  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  in  cafe  of  his  deatht. 
The  (irfl  meafure  adopted  by  the  council,  was,  a  confirmation  of  the  edidt  of 
Charles  the  Wife,  which  fixed  the  majority  of  the  French  kings  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  fourteenth  year.  For  this  purpofe  the  king  held  a  bed  of  juftice. 
The  different  courts  of  juftice  were  afTembled,  and  a  multitude  of  people  at- 
tended to  hear  the  publication  of  the  ordonnance.  The  king  fettled  the  guar- 
dianftiip  of  his  children';  which  was  entrufted  to  the  queen,  the  dukes  of  Berry, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  queen's  brother.  The  re- 
venues of  the  ducliy  of  Normandy,  the  town  and  vifcounty  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  bailiwicks  of  Senlis  and  Melun,  were  afligned  for  the  fupport  of  the  dau- 
phin and  his  brothers.  A, council,  confifting  of  three  prelates,  fix  noblemen, 
and  three  clerks,  was  appointed  to  affift  tlie  queen  and  the  four  princes.  By 
the  fame  ordonnance,  the  form  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  guardians  and  the 
counfellors,  was  prefcribed.  If  the  queen  contracted  a  fecond  marriage,  after 
the  king's  death,  fhe  forfeited  her  right  to  the  guardianfhip. 

'^  Froiflard  j  Hift,  de  Bretagnc,         +  Trcfor  des  Chartres,  Layette,  Regeitces  et  Majorius  ies  Rois,  No.  9  j 
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Although  thfe  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  appeared,  from  their  age,  and 
from  their  quality  of  uncles  to  the  king,  to  have  a  kind  of  fuperiority  over  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  yet  this  lafl,  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  had  an  inconteftible 
right  to  the  fapreme  authority  ;  wherefore  he  was  appointed,  by  letters  patent, 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  fort  of  reftridlion  ;  he  was  not  even  obli- 
ged to  have  the  affiftance  of  a  council  o^  regency.  As  the  king  lived  thirty 
years  after  thefe  regulations,  they  were  never  enforced  ;  but  they  tend  to  fliew 
that  the  fame  principle,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm,  ftill  prevailed,  in  the  reparation  of  the  offices  of  guardian    and   regent. 

A.  D.  1393.]  After  the  king's  health  was  reflored,  his  phyfician  requefted, 
that  he  might  experience  no  contradiftion,  nor  be  fufFered  to  attend  to  bufinefs, 
that  his  mind  might  acquire  flrength.  In  compliance  with  this  requefl,  his  in- 
clinations were  ftudied,  and  every  recreation  which  could  amufe  him  was  pro- 
moted. The  diverfions  of  the  carnival  were  more  than  ufually  brilliant  ;  and, 
during  that  feafon  of  relaxation  and  gaiety,  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  queen's 
female  attendants  with  a  gentleman  of  Vermandois,  was  celebrated  by  a  fplen- 
did  feaft,  foUov^ed  by  a  mafquerade.  The  king  entered  the  apartment,  in  the 
difguife  of  a  favage,  leading  five  other  mafks,  who  were  all  chained  together, 
and  arrayed  in  a  fimilar  drefs  ;  the  fix  dreffes  were  made  of  linen,  covered 
with  pitch,  and  while  warm,  powdered  with  down.  Before  the  ball  began,  an 
order  had  been  IfTued  to  extinguifh  all  the  torches  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  order,  took  a  lighted  torch  from  an  attendant,  and, 
carelefsly  approaching  it  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  favages,  whom  he  wifhed  to 
recognife,  fet  his  drefs  on  fire  ;  the  combuftible  matter  of  which  it  was  compofed 
caufed  the  flames  tofpread  with  rapidity,  and,  in  an  inflant,  they  were  commu- 
nicated to  his  four  companions.  The  king  had  left  them  fome  time  before, 
and  was  engaged  in  converfation  with  the  duchefs  of  Berry.  This  accident 
threw  the  company  into  fuch  confufion,  that,  each  individual  being  intent  on 
providing  for  his  own  perfqnal  fafety,  no  one  thought  of  attempting  to  extin- 
guifhthe  flames.  "When  Charles  heard  the  noife,  he  made  an  effort  to  leave 
the  duchefs  of  Berry,  but  that  princefs,  though  fhe  knew  not  with  whom  flie 
had  been  converfing,  prudently  detained  him,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger 
he  would  incur  by  mingling  with  the  crowd.  The  king  then  made  himfelf  known, 
and  the  duchefs  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  refcued  him  from  deflruftion. 
Four  of  the  five  mallis,  perifhed  :  the  fifth,  John  de  Nantouillet,  broke  the  chain 
which  faftened  him  to  his  companions,  and,  running  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, jumped  into  a  ciftern  of  water,  and  cxtinguiflied  the  flame.  The  queen 
fainted  away,  and  had  been  conveyed  to  her  chamber ;  when  fhe  reco" 
vered,  and  law  the  king  ftanding  at  her  fide,  her  joy  was  fo  great  that  fhe  could 
fcarcely  credit  the  teftimony  of  her  fenfes.  Next  day  the  king  fhewed  himfelf 
to  the  people,  who  difplayed  an  eagernefs  to  fee  him.  He  went  to  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility 
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as  were  then  at  Paris.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  to  expiate  liis  imprudence,  foun- 
ded a  chapel,  which  he  endowed  with  the  lordfhip  of  Perche-Fontaine,  a  pari; 
of  the  confifcated  property  of  Craon.  •'  .,    .  i. 

The  terror  of  the  king  at  this  difafter,  produced  a  return  of  rhis  difolvder*. 
William  Martel,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  was  the  firil  who  perceived  its 
approach,  of  which  he  apprifed  the  duke  of  -Orleans.  During  this  fecond 
attack,  which  lafted  nearly  feven  menths,  there  was  fufficient  time  to  examine 
minutely  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforder,  which  begansby  a  depreffion  of  fpiritSj- 
and,  by  degrees,  degenerated  into  a  total  alienation  of  mind  ;  when  he  neither 
knew  himfelf  nor  any  one  that  approached  him.  He  denied  he  was  the  king, 
and,  wherever  he  met  with  his  name  or  arms,  he  inftantly  erafed  them. 

The  phyfician  who  cured  the  king  in  the  preceding  year,  had  died  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  convalefcence  ;  and  the  faculty  now  exhaufted  all  the  refources  of 
the  medical  art  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  difcpver  an  effeftual  remedy  for  his  dis- 
order. All  human  modes  of  cure  h.aving  been  found  inefFedlual,  recourfe  wag. 
next  had  to  fupernatural  aid.  In  Guienne  lived  a  pretended  magician,  who  had 
boafted,  that,  he  would  reftore  the  king  to  his  fenfes.  This  man  was  accord- 
ingly fent  for  ;  and,  neither  the  wretchednefs  of  his  appearance",  the  ignorance  he 
betrayed  in  his  converfation,  nor  thegrofs  vulgarity  of  his  manners  and  addrefs, 
eould,  for  a  confiderable  tinie,  open  the  eyes  of  a  fuperftitious  and  credulous 
court. 

The  king  was  conveyed  from  one  country  feat  to  another,  in  the  hope  that 
the  change  of  air  might  produce  what  the  faculty  had  failed  to  effeft.  But  his 
mind  had  loft  its  force  ;  and,  at  thofe  lucid  intervals  which  fometimes  occurred, 
he  was  encouraged,  by  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  to  plunge  into  debauchery, 
which  produced  an  almoft  imniediate  relapfe.  For  the  laft  thirty  years  of  this 
reign,  therefore,  the  reader  muft  not  expe<fb  to  fee  a  king  on  the  throne  of 
France.  Charles  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  phantom  of  fovereignty,  fuccei^ 
fively  in  the  poffeffion  of  different  minifters,  who  proftifiuted  his  name  to  fanc-^ 
tion  the  violence  of  the  great,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  was  unable  to  purfue,  vi/ith  confiftency,  the  projetT:s  of 
ambition,  amidft  that  tumult  by  which  his  bofom  was  agitated.  Supreme  powex' 
would  have  flattered  his  vanity,  but  the  plan  for  feizing  the  reins  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  for  keeping  them  when  obtained,  required  application  and  fteadinefs 
of  conduft,  of  which,  at  that  time,  he  was  incapable.  Befides,  though  he  was 
only  brother  to  the  monarch,  his  credit  feemed  to  be  eclipfed  by  that  of  his 
uncles,  who  had  the  advantage  of  years  and  experience.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  acquired  a  fuperiority  which  nothing  could  fliake.  Every  thing  ap-r 
peared  to  concur  to  the  elevation  of  this  prince  ;  the  extent  of  his  domains  ; 
fjie  iiumber  of  his  dependants ;  his  genius,  fortune,  and  fplendour  ;  his  abilities 

*  Froiffard. 
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in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  The  duke  of  Berry  yielded  to  this  all-poxverful 
brother,  who  exercifed  the  principal  authority,  at  his  difcretion,  and  only  em- 
ployed his  power  for  the  purpofe  of  his  greatnefs. 

The  late  king,  had  prohibited  all  his  officers,  as  well  as  nobility,  from  hav- 
ing any  concern  in  the  coUecflion  of  the  taxes ;  but  a  new  ordonnance  was  now 
pafled,  which  permitted  the  nobility  to  take  the  taxes  to  farm,  provided  there 
were  no  other  bidders.  This  was  a  fure  and  eafy  road  for  the  gratification  of 
their  avarice ;  they  took  advantage  of  this  permiffion,  to  deter  all  others  from 
attending  the  fales,  which  produced  greater  inconvenience  than  that  which  the 
firfl  edift  was  calculated  to  prevent ;  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  evil  efFcfts  of  fuch  a  proceeding,  but  they  facrificed  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to  the  acquifition  of 
partifans. 

Charles,  in  his  firft  fliort  interval  of  convalefcence,  received  a  deputation 
from  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  who  entreated  him  to  exert  his  authority  for  the 
extinftion  of  the  fchifm  in  the  papacy.  As  the  rival  pontiff's  had  recently  made 
an  application  to  him  for  the  fame  purpofe,  this  objeft  was  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 
attained.  The  univerfity  received  orders  from  the  court  to  give  their  advice 
on  the  fubje<?i:.  Fifty-four  doftors  were  accordingly  appointed  to  examine  and 
colleft  the  fuffrages,  which  amounted  to  ten  thoufand,  and  Nicholas  de  Cemen^ 
gis,  was  commiffioned  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  containing  the  opinions  of  the 
members.  Thefe  were  reduced  to  three,  the  voluntary  ceflion  of  the  papal  dig-^ 
nity  by  the  rival  pontiffs  ;  the  fubmiffion  of  their  refpeftive  rights  to  the  difcuf^ 
fion  and  decifion  of  umpires  appointed  by  either  party ;  and,  the  affembly  of  a 
general  council.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  the  following  year,  put  an  end  to, 
or  rather  changed  the  nature  of  the  difpute. 

A.  D.  1 394.]  About  this  time,  the  commotions  which  had  prevailed  in  Brit- 
tany, between  the  duke  and  Cliffon,  were  terminated  by  a  reconciliation.  Mont- 
fort  was  induced  to  fue  for  an  accommodation  from  his  own  advanced  age,  and 
the  tender  age  of  his  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  but  in  his  eighth  year,  and 
the  youngeft  was  in  his  cradle.  The  reftoration  of  tranquillity  to  his  dominions 
was  an  objeft  peculiarly  defirable,  and  it  could  not  be  too  dearly j)urchaifed  by 
the  facrifice  of  refentment,  and  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  ,  ^4^  f-, 

A.  D.  1395,  1396.]  The  truce  between  England  and  France  had  been  re? 
ccntly  renewed,  for  four  years  ;  and  Richard  fent  a  fplendid  embafly  to  Paris, 
to  demand  Ifabella,  eldefl  daughter  to  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her 
eighth  year.  His  offers  being  accepted  by  the  French  court,  the  princefs  was 
married,  by  the  Englifh  ambalTadors,  who  reprefented  their  fovereign,  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace :  the  aftual  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  de- 
.ferred  till  next  year.  The  king's  malady  continued  to  encreafe ;  his  inter-? 
yals  of  convalefcence  became  fhorter,  and  his  relapfes  more  frequent  5  in  on? 
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year  he  had  fevcn.     HiS  littiatlon  excited  the  compaffion  of  ali  who  approached 
him*.  (oj-:,ij        :  . 

Genoa  was  a  republic  diflingaiftied  for  its  extenfive  commerce,  its  numerous 
fleets,  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens;  but,  being  more  opulent  than  martial,  it 
was  convulfed  by  inteftine  faftions,  and  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  revolutiont. 
Threatened  by  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  whole  power  daily  acquired  frefh  force,,  the 
Genoefe  had  recourfe  to  the  proteftion  of  France,  preferrihg  fubje<ftion  to  a 
lawful  prince,  to  fcecoming  a  prey  to  an  ufurper.  Galeazzo,  apprifed  of  apro- 
jeft  which  tended  to  thwart  his  ambitious  defigns,  exerted  every  eifort  he  could 
devife  to  render  it  abortive  :  but,  the  negbciations  were  continued  at  Genoa, 
and  a  treaty  was,  in  a  fliort  time,  concluded,  by  which  the  Genoefe  formally 
transferred  the  fbvereignty  of  their  republic  to  the  king  of  France.  The  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  the  French  ambaffadors, 
tool:  polleffion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign.  The  doge  refigned 
his  fword,  with  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  received  the 
title  of  governor  of  the  State  of  Genoa,  imder  the  authority  of  the  French  kingr 
'  When  the  marriage-contraft  was  figned  between  Richard  and  Ifabella,  a. 
ti-uce  for  twenty-five  years  was  cdncludedt.  It  had  beea  underllood  that  the 
young  queen  of  England  was  to  remain  at  the  court  of  France  till  fhe  attained 
fo  a  proper  age  for  the  conflimmation  of  the  marriage  ;  but  this  delay  by  no 
means  accorded  with  the  impatience  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  who- was  earneft 
in  his  folicitations  to  Charles,  to  have  his  youthful  confort  feut  to  England,  that 
fhe  might  accuftom  herfelf  betimes  to  the!  'habits  and  manners  of  the  country. 
He  exprelTed  his  intentions  of  palling  over  to  Calais,  in  the  hope  of  inducing: 
the  king  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  Richard,  accordingly,  repaired  thither,, 
accompanied  by  his  uncks,  the  dukes  of  Lancaller  and  Gloircefter,  and  by  the' 
principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  of  England's  expences  were  efti- 
mated  at  three  hundred  thoufand marks  of  filver  ;  a  fum,  that  greatly  exceeded 
the  maiTiage  portion  of  his  wife,  which  only  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thou^- 
fand  livres.  The  moment  it  was  known  in  France  that  Richard  had  landed,  the 
count  de  Saint-Paul  was  lent  to  receive  him ^  This  nobleman  was  followed  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  •  and  the  king  himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  princefs  Ifa- 
bella, and  the  whole  court,  took  the  road  to  St.  Omer..  The  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  had  come  to  Paris,  was  of  the  party§.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  had 
appointed  ClifTon  regent  of  his  dominions,  and  had  entrulled  him  with  the  care  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Montfort'^s  principal  object,  in  accompanying  the  king 
on  this  excurfion,  was,  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  Breft  from  the  Englifli,^ 
which,  with  the  affiftance  of  Charles,  he  at  length  accompliflied,  on  paying, 
Richard  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres  of  gold. 

The  nuptials  of  Richard  and  Ifabella  were  celebrated,  on  the  firft  of  Noveirt- 

*  FroJfTard.  -tlbid,  J  Rym«r'3  Feedwa,  ti  viJr  p.  21,  icCf  J  Hiftoire  do  Bretagnc... 
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ber,  with  gi-eat  pomp  at  Calais,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury*.  On  the 
fjxth  of  tlie  fame  month,  Ricliard  embarked  for  England,  while  Charles  returned 
to  the  capital.  Before  they  fcparated,  they  agreed  to  meet  again,  to  convert 
the  late  truce  into  a  folid  peace. 

Sigifmond,  king  of  Hungary,  had  implored  the  afTiftance  of  France,  to  check 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  Bajazet,  the  fultan  of  the  Ottomans,  who  had  already 
fwept  away  whatever  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire,  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  an4 
Theflaly.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  his  relief, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In 
this  army,  which  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  men  at  arms,  there  were  upwards 
of  a  thoufand  knights,  and  as  many  efquires.  During  their  march  they  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  every  fpecies  of  luxury  and  dillipation.  But,  in  the  plains  of 
Nicopolis,  it  was  decreed,  that  their  vices  and  prefumption  fliould  experience 
the  punifliment  they  deferved.  The  Hungarians  being  engaged  in  the  fiege  of 
that  city,  Bajazet  hafted  to  its  relief,  with  two  hundred  thoufand  men.  Rejec- 
ting with  difdain  the  fage  councils  of  de  Coucy,  and  of  Sigifmond,  the  French 
nobility,  whofe  troops  formed  the  van-guard  of  the  Hungarian  army,  attacked 
the  enemy,  before  the  main  body  could  fupport  them.  Surrounded  by  myriads 
of  infidels,  their  courage,  though  delperate,  was  inefFeftual ;  and  the  only  ho- 
nour they  acquired  was  that  of  having  fold  their  lives  dearly.  Only  three  hun- 
dred furvived  to  become  the  captives  of  Bajazet ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  count 
of  Nevers,  and  twenty-four  other  lords,  whofe  birth  promifed  the  advantage  of 
a  fplendid  ranfom,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  fultan,  in  retaliation  of  a 
fimilar  iiiftance  of  cruelty  praftifed  by  the  French  on  a  body  of  infidels  imme- 
diately before  the  battle.  The  furvivors  were  a  long  time  confined  at  Bourfa, 
the  refidence  of  the  vi<5tor,  and  were  at  length  ranfomed  for  two  hundred 
thoufand  ducats. 

A.  D.  1397,  1398.3  The  death  of  Philip  of  Artois,  occafioned  by  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  having  rendered  the  office  of  con- 
ftable  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  the  marefchal  de  Sancerret.  The  relapfes 
of  Charles  became  every  day  more  violent ;  and  the  alienation  of  his  mental 
faculties  was  attended  with  extreme  bodily  pain.  Though  viewed  with  tender 
companion  by  his  people  and  domeftics,  he  had  become  an  objeft  of  difgufl  to 
the  queen.  About  this  time  fhe  contrafted  a  criminal intercourfe  with  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  rendered  them  both  objefts  of  public 
indignation. 

The  king's  frequent  relapfes  began  to  occafion  diforders  in  the  government, 
which  the  jealoufy  that  prevailed  between  the  princes  of  the  blood  contributed 
to  encreafe.  Each  of  them,  during  the  illnefs  of  Charles,  laid  claim  to  the  fo- 
yereign  authority,  and  they  often  ifTued  contradiftory  orders,  which  it  was  im- 

*  Rymer  Feed.  t.  vii.  p.  S46;  Walfingham,  p.  3^3,  t  Chror.,  MS.  B.  R.  No.  10297, 
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poflibleto  fulfil.  The  king,  in  his  moments  of  coilvalefcence,  fonietimes  coinci- 
ded with  one,  and  fometimes  with  another.  This  mifunderftanding  occafioned 
divifions  among  the  nobility,  and  men  began  to  perceive  that  the  difputes  between 
the  princes  would  end  in  the  deflruftion  of  one  of  them,  if  not  in  the  ruin  of 
the  ftate.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  fupported  by  the  queen,  endeavoured  to  de- 
ftroy  that  influence  which  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferved.  He  procured  the  difiniffion  of  Arnaud  de  Corbie,  a  dependant  of  that 
prince's,  from  the  office  of  chancellor,  which  was  beftowed  on  the  bifliop  of 
Bayeux.  Montagu,  who  had  been  difgraced  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  was  recalled  through  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  ap- 
pointed fuperintendant  of  the  king's  and  of  the  queen's  houfliold. 

A.  D.  1399.]  While  thefe  divifions  prevailed  in  the  French  court,  England 
exhibited  a  more  turbulent  fcene.  The  weaknefs  of  Richard  the  Second  nou- 
rifhed  the  ambition  of  his  nobles  ;  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  and  coufin  of  the  king,  was  diftinguiflied  above  the  reft  by  courage, 
prudence,  and  addrefs.  Banifhed  by  the  king  for  his  intrigues,  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  France,  and,  was  countenanced  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
he  was,  during  his  refidence  in  France,  maintained  at  the  king's  expence,  who 
affigned  him  a  weekly  flipend  of  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold.  During  his  ab- 
fence  fiom  England,  the  title  of  Lancafter  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  profufion  of  the  king  rendered  it  necelTary  for  him  to  replenish 
his  coffers  by  means  incompatible  with  juftice  ;  and  he  feized  the  inheritance  of 
his  exiled  kinfman.  Henry  of  Lancafter  was  conneifted  with  the  principal  nobi- 
lity in  blood,  alliance,  or  fricndftiip  ;  thefe  confidered  the  injury  as  likely  to  affeft 
them  all  ;  the  common  people  were  gained  by  his  courteous  manners  ;  and  tha 
fpirit  of  faftion,  which  pervaded  the  kingdom  rendered  this  a  favourable  con^^ 
junfture  to  efFeft  a  revolution  in  the  government. 

Richard  had  embarked  for  Ireland,  to  chaftife  the  revolt  of  the  natives  ;  and:- 
left  his  kingdom  open  to  his  enemy  ;  the  duke  of  Lancafter  landed  at  Raven- 
fpur,  in  Yorkftiire,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1399,  with  fixty  perfons,  among  whom, 
were  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland*.  He  took  a 
folemn  oath  that  his  expedition  was  only  to  recovei-  the  duchy  of  Lancafter^ 
and  he  invited  all  the  friends  to  his  family,  to  affift  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan.  Multitudes  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  In  a  few  days  he  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men. 

The  duke  of  York  had  been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  abfencc 
of  Richard  ;  but  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  direft  government  in  the  ftorm 
of  rebellion.  His  connexions,  too,  with  Lancafter,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difcharge  of  his  office  at  fo  critical  a  jinn.T:iire.  The  king,  on  the  news  of  this 
invafion,  haftencd  from  Ireland.     At  Milford-Haven  he  difcmbarkcd  an  .ym-y 

*  Froiflard,  torn,  iv,  oh,  10$;  Walfingham,  p.  358, 
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of  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  but  thefe  foon  caught  the  general  contagion,  and  dc- 
ferted  their  fovereign.  Richard  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, was  conveyed  to  London,  and  depofed.  Lancafter  then,  in  violation 
of  his  oath,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  and,  though  he  had  not 
even  the  fliadow  of  a  right,  his  claim  was  allowed  by  the  fame  proftituted  parli- 
ament ;  and  the  ufurper,  by  the  afTaffination  of  his  fovereign,  quieted  his  ap- 
prehenfions  from  the  compaffion  of  a  fickle  people. 

About  this  time,  died  John,  duke  of  Brittany.  His  death  was  afcribed  to  the 
malice  of  enchanters.  The  prior  of  Joffelin  and  a  prieft  of  Nantes,  were  ac- 
cufed  of  having  abridged  his  days  by  magic  or  poifon.  The  people  required 
they  fliould  be  applied  to  the  rack ;  but  the  prieft  died  in  prifon,  and  the  prior 
was  enlarged.  The  conduct:  of  Cliflbn  made  the  fnfpicions  of  the  public  fall 
upon  him  ;  Montfort  had  no  fooner  breathed  his  laft,  than  he  difpatched  a  me£- 
fenger  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  advifing  him  to  enter  Brittany  with  an  army,  in 
order  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  duchy,  and  of  the  perfon  of  John  the  Fifth.  That 
prince  accordingly  came  to  Pontorfon,  but  the  attachment  of  the  Bretons,  and 
the  fupport  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  compelled  him  to  forego  his  deiigns. 
Whatever  unfavourable  impreflions  the  condutT:  of  ClilTon,  on  this  occafion,  was 
calculated  to  excite,  were  fpeedily  removed  by  a  fubfcquent  trait  of  generofity. 
His  daughter,  the  countefs  of  Penthievre,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  propofed 
to  her  father  to  feize  the  favourable  moment,  and  to  reftore  the  duchy  to  her 
hufband,  by  privately  putting  to  death  the  children  of  Montfort,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  ClifTon,  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  feelings  of  _ 
a  parent,  and,  feizing  a  javelin,  darted  it  at  his  daughter.  The  countefs,  in 
endeavouring  to  efcape,  fell  down  ftairs  ;  her  thigh  was  broken,  and  her  lame- 
nefs  ever  after  atteftcd  her  own  difgrace,  and  the  fidelity  of  her  father. 

On  the  acceflion  of  the  fourth  Henry  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  court 
of  France  trufted  the  French  ambaffador  at  London  to  negociate  a  confirmation 
of  the  truce  concluded  during  the  late  reign,  while  they  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confufion  infeparable  fi-om  a  revolution  in  the  government,  to 
get  pofTeffion  of  that  part  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  ftill  in  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  Gafcons,  affeiHiionate  to  the  memory  of  Richard,  who  was  born  among 
them,  refufed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  a  prince,  who  had  dethroned  and  murder- 
ed him.  The  French  court,  inform.ed  of  their  difpofltion,  thought  the  time  was 
arrived  for  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  they  had  long  confidered  as  apart 
of  the  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  accordingly  repaired  to  Agen,  where 
he  held  a  conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  difcontented  towns,  to  whom 
he  promifcd,  in  the  king's  name,  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  all  their  privi- 
leges. The  king  of  England,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  government,  did  not  feem  alai-med  at  the  plans  of  the  court  ;  he  relied 
on  the  divifions  which  prevailed  among  the  princes  and  the  nobles,  and  on  the 
intereft  of  the  province  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Engliih  government.  The 
event  juftified  his  opinion  ;  on  the  return  of  the  deputies  to  Bayonne,  Dax,  and 
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Bourdeaux,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  evinced  the  ftrongeft  diipofition  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Charles,  fuddenly  changed  their  minds,  and  de- 
clared their  refolution  to  remain  as  they  were. 

Henry  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the  Scots,  who  were  fecretly  cn^ 
couraged  ,by  the  promife  of  affiftance  from  France.  The  French,  too,  conclu- 
ded a  treaty*  with  Owen  Glendour,  who  had  excited  an  infurreiftion  in  Wales 
by  which  they  agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  a  fupply  of  troops,  ammunition,  and 
money  ;  while  'the  channel  was  filled  with  French  Ihips,  which  threatened  the 
Englifli  coafts.  "When  affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  Henry  fent  a  ftrong  body 
of  troops  into  Guienne  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Gafcon  nobility,  by  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  formerly  gran- 
ted to  the  chiefs  of  the  mofl  illuflrious  families,  and  by  frefli  tokens  of  his  libe- 
rality and  favour-.  Gaillard  de  Durfort,  lord  of  Duras,  was  created  grand  fe- 
jiefchal  of  Aquitaine.  Henry  could  not  give  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
confidence  he  repofed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  than  by  the  appointment 
of  a  native  to  a  poft  on  which  the  prefervation  of  Guienne,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
depended.  But,  while  the  Englifh  monarch  complied  with  the  fuggeftions  of  pru-c 
dence,  he  maintained  an  appearance  of  friendfliip  witli  the  French,  and  recei-" 
ved  their  ambalTadors  with  peculiar  marks  of  attention.  In  a  fhort  time,  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  appointed,  by  either  power,  who  confirmed  the  truce  of 
twenty-five  years.  A  negociation  was  enterpd  into,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ol> 
jeft  of  which  was  tlie  return  of  Ifabella,  widow  of  Richard,  and  the  reftitu-^ 
tion  of  her  dower  and  jewels.  The  anfwers  v.'hich  Henry  made  to  the  requi- 
fitions  of  the  French  court,  on  this  fubjeft,  were  evafive;  and  they  were,  at 
laft,  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  and  to  refign 
her  fortune.  Henry  would  fain  have  obtained  h6v  hand  for  his  eldefl  fon,  but 
his  propofals  were  rejefted. 

The  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  daily  encreafed  fince  he  had  been  ad-r 
mitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  government.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  he 
exercifed  an  independent  jurifdidlion,  by  means  of  which  he  brought  into  his 
own  coffers  that  wealth  deftined  to  fupport  the  fplendour  of  the  throne.  He 
difmiffed  the  Generals  of  the  Finances^  and  appointed  officers  to  fucceed  them 
who  were  devoted  to  his  fervicet.  Notwithftanding  the  burdenibme  impofts 
levied  on  the  people,  the  royal  palaces  wore  an  appearance  of  poverty  ;  and 
the  king  himfelf  was  often  in  want  of  neceffaries,  while  Orleans,  mafter  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  difplayed  a  degree  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  that  ri- 
valled the  fplendour  of  an  earflern  monarch.  But,  as  the  power  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  encreafed,  his  popularity  diminiflied  ;  the  people  had  expefted  that  as 
the  kingdom  was  in  tranquillity,  fome  of  the  taxes  would  be  repealed  5  and  the 
difappointment  they  experienced  in  this  refpeft,  led  them  to  prefer  accufations 

•  Trcfordes  Chartres.  +  Chambfc  des  Compfes,  Mem.  F,  fol,  64. 
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again  ft  thofe  at  the  head  of  affairs,  of  paying  a  greater  attention  to  their  own 
private  intei'eft,  than  to  the  public  welfare, 

A.  D.  1400,  1401.]  At  this  period,  Manuel  Paleologus,  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  came  to  Paris,  again  to  animate  the  French  to  the  encounter  of  Ba- 
jazet  and  the  defence  of  the  imperial  city.  But  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that 
tyrant  was  checked  by  Tamerlane,  the  Mogul  emperor,  who,  at  the  head  of  fix 
hundred  thoufand  horfe,  defeated  his  rival,  on  the  plains  of  Angouri.  Paleolo- 
gus, therefore,  was  left  at  liberty  to  return  and  occupy  Conftantinople.  After  the 
viiftory,  Tamerlane  and  his  fon  Mirauxa  wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  to  pro- 
pofe  a  treaty  of  alliance  againft  their  common  enemy,  the  Turk  ;  and  a  plan 
for  eftablKhing  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  their  fubjefts.  Thefe  letters 
are  ftill  extant* ;  they  were  not  anfwered  by  Charles  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
year  1403,  and  the  envoys,  appointed  to  deliver  his  anfwer  to  Tamerlane,  did 
not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination  till  a  ftiort  time  before  the  death  of 
that  emperor. 

The  contending  parties  of  the  two  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  werd 
now  growing  apace  into  inveterate  factions.  The  former  took  advantage  of  the 
abfence  of  the  latter,  who  had  vifited  his  Flemifti  dominions,  to  be  prefent  at 
the  marriage  of  his  eldefl:  fon,  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Saint  Paul,  to  feize  the  abfolute  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
dake  of  Burgundy,  apprifed  by  his  emiflaries  of  what  was  paffing  at  court,  re- 
turned as  far  as  Senlis ;  but,  having  there  learned  that  the  king  had  had  a  frefli 
relapfe,  he  proceeded  no  father,  contenting  himfelf  with  writing  to  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  fubjeft  of  his  complaints,  and  exhorting  them  to  correft  the  vices 
•which  had  crept  into  the  government. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  mean  time,  difdained  to  keep  tip  thofe  appear^ 
ances  of  moderation  which  his  intereft  had,  hitherto,  urged  him  to  preferve* 
He  impofed  a  new  tax  on  the  whole  kingdom,  from  which  not  even  ecclefiaf- 
ties  were  exempted.  The  people  exprefled  their  indignation  at  this  new  inftance 
of  opprefTion  ;  while  the  clergy  refufed  to  fubmit  to  it.  By  this  imprudence, 
the  duke  of  Orleans  forfeited  the  efteem  and  proteiSion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  and  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fupprefs  the  impoft.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  enraged  at  the  affertion  that  he  had  confented  to  a  mdafure  fo  uni- 
verfally  reprobated,  juftified  himfelf  by  a  public  denial,  protefling  that  he  had 
refufed  his  approbation,  although  he  had  been  offered  a  hundred  thoufand  livres 
to  grant  it.  He  wrote  to  the  parliament,  to  the  fame  efFedl,  and  prepared,  by 
his  prefence,  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  War  was  thus  declared 
between  the  rival  princes,  and  troops  were  levied  on  either  fide.  The  duke  of 
Gueldres,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  marched  to  his 
affiftance  with  eight  hundred  men  at  arms.     The  duke  of  Burgundy's  forces 

f  Trefor  dcs  Chartres, 
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were  flill  more  mimerous  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  John  the  Pitilefs,  bifliop  of 
Liege,  who  fupplied  him  with  feven  thoufand  men.  The  environs  of  Paris 
were  crowded  witli  troops,  while  the  two  princes  fortified  themfelves  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  and  tire  nation  feemed  to  be  threatened  with  civil  war. 
The  queen,  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  promoted  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation between  the  parties,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  difmifs  their  troops.  As 
foon  as  the  king  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  convened  the  council,  and  fubmitted 
the  rival  claims  of  his  brother  and  uncle  to  their  decifion.  Though  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  fupported  by  the  friendfliip  of  Charles,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
queen,  yet,  the  bad  ufe  he  had  made  of  the  power  entrufted  to  him,  caufed  his 
pretenfions  to  be  rejefted.  The  duke  of  Burgundy's  age,  his  long  experience, 
his  reputation,  and  ftill  more  the  extent  of  his  polTeffions,  and  the  number  of 
forces  he  could  raife,  tended  to  juflify  the  decifion  of  the  council  in  his  favour  j 
it  was,  accordingly,  determined  that,  whenever  the  king,  from  a  return  of  his 
diforder,  fhould  be  incapacitated  from  holding  the  reins  of  government,  they 
fliould  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  his  imcle.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  this  decree,  but  he  fecretly  nourilhed  a  Ipirit  of  refentment 
at  the  preference  given  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  internal  commotions  of  the  kingdom  did  not  prevent  the  government 
from  enforcing  fuch  meafures  as  were  beft  calculated  to  preferve  that  degi-ee 
of  refpeifl  which  it  had  long  been  accuflomed  to  command  from  its  neighbours 
and  vaflals.  Since  the  acquilltion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  three  governors 
had  been  compelled  to  quit  their  ftation,  from  their  inability  to  efFeiSl  the  refto- 
ration  of  order.  The  count  of  Saint  Paul,  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
Genoefe,  from  his  difpofition  to  gallantry.  He  was  fucceeded  by  the  bifliop  of 
Meaux,  a  wife  and  virtuous  minifter  who  had  alternate  recourfe  to  indulgence 
and  feverity,  but  both  proved  alike  inefFecHiual.  The  city  was  torn  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  nobility  and  citizens.  The  bilhop  of  Meaux, 
reduced,  from  inability,  to  the  neceffity  of  remaining  a  paffive  fpedtator  of  their 
quarrels,  at  length  left  this  turbulent  people  to  complete,  without  interruption, 
the  ruin  of  their  country.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  rival  parties  appeared 
to  be  reconciled,  and  a  fhort  calm  enfued ;  though,  on  the  arrival  of  Calville, 
the  new  governor,  frelh  diforders  began  to  prevail.  An  exertion  of  feverity,  on 
his  part,  united  the  twp  faftions,  in  oppofition  to  his  government ;  and  the  office 
of  Doge  was  reftored  in  the  perfon  of  John  BaptiftaBoccanegra.  The  gover- 
nor applied,  but  in  vain,  for  protection  to  Galleazzo  Vifconti,  duke  of  Milan  j 
Calville,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  retire  for  fafety  to  the  citadel.  The  Ge- 
noefe being  once  more  left  to  themfelves,  their  divifions  were  renewed,  and  their 
animofities  revived.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  exhibited  a  fcene  of  riot  and 
confufion  ;  the  effefts  of  party-rage  were  vifible  in  every  ftreet,  in  the  plunder 
and  demolition  of  houfes,  and  the  malTacre  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  was  the 
(^ate  of  Genoa,  when  the  raarefchal  de  Boucicaut  was  fent  thither,  as  governor, 
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^vithfix  thoufand  troops.  His  reputation,  and  his  forces,  procured  him  refpeft  ; 
he  took  pofTelFion  of  all  the  fortreffes,  difarmed  the  people,  and  put  the  doge, 
Boccanegra,  with  fome  of  his  afTociates,  to  death.  A  propofed  reformation  in 
the  government  met  with  no  refiftance  ;  the  dread  ,of  punifhment  produced  a 
temporary  calm  ;  but  the  Genoefe,  though  reftrained  for  a  while  by  Boucicaut, 
fbon  returned  to  their  old  habits  of  anarchy. 

A.  D.  1402  to  1404.]  About  this  period,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England  con- 
trafted  a  marriage  with  Jane,  duchefs  of  Brittany,  to  ftrengthen  his  intereli:  in 
that  important  province  ;  but  the  efFefts  of  this  alliance,  which  might  have  pro- 
ved highly  prejudicial  to  France,  by  encreafingthe  power  of  her  rival,  were  aver- 
ted by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  fecured  the  fons  of  Montfort  and  conveyed 
them  to  Paris. 

The  king,  in  his  fhort  intervals  of  convalefcence,  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
his  people  oppreffed  by  his  turbulent  kinfmen.  To  prevent  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans  from  again  abufmg  a  power  which  it  was  dangerous  to  cn- 
truft,  wholly,  to  either  of  them,  he  foi-med  a  new  ftate-council,  conflfting  of 
the  queen,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  conftable,  the  chancellor,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  privy  council.  As  it  was  fettled  that  all  mattei-s  of  impor- 
tance fiiould  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Charles  was  induced  to  flatter 
himfelf,  that  the  public  good  would  no  longer  be  facrificed   to  private  intereft. 

In  thefe  different  arrangements  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom,  the 
queen  was  not  forgetful  of  her  own  interests.  Apprehenfive  that  the  fame  influ- 
ence which  had  excluded  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  the  government,  might  ope- 
rate ftill  fartherin  favour  of  his  rival,  fhe  thought  to  avert  the  blow  fhe  dreaded,  by 
procuring  a  declaration  from  her  hufband,  that,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  hisfon  fliould 
be  immediately  proclaimed  king,  the  regency  fliould  be  abolifhed,  and  the  fole 
care  of  the  royal  children  entrufted  to  herfelf*;  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  fhe  would 
have  enjoyed  all  the  authority  of  a  regent,  without  affuming  the  title.  The 
queen  farther  obtained  from  Charles,  a  nev/,  means  of  encreafing  the  number 
of  her  dependents  ;  the  monarch  granted  her  the  power  of  annulling,  at  her 
pleafure,  any  donations  which  he  either  had  made  or  might,  in  future,  make. 
Charles  was  incapable  of  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this  permifllon,  which 
tended  to  his  own  degradation,  and  to  deliver  him  wholly  to  the  difcretion  of  a 
wife  who  was  unworthy  his  confidence.  From  this  moment  Ifabella  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  The  king  was  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  attendants,  who  had  no  other  fhimulus  than  interefl  to  incite  their 
attention  ;  and  her  own  children  were  left  deftitute  of  every  thing,  while  fhe 
idiffipated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  produce  of  the  imports  levied  on 
the  people.  Charles  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  depreffion  as  to  be  incapable 
of  exertion.     When  apprifed  of  the  fituation  of  his  children,  he  fent  for  their 

.  *  Trefor  des  Chartres,  ubi  fupra. 
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governor,  who  confeffed,  with  tears,  that  they  had  often  neither  food  nor  cloaths  I 
"  Alas  !"  faid  the  wretched  monarch,   "  /  am  no  better  treated  myfef  I" 

But  neither  tine  queen's  authority,  nor  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,, 
could  prevent  the  conclufion  of  a  projeifted  alliance  between  the  grand  children 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  offspring  of  his  royal  nephew.  The  dauphin, 
who  had  completed  his  feventh  year,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Touraine, 
were  betrothed  to  the  two  eldeft  daughters  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  while  ma- 
da5ie  Michelle,  the  king's  eldeft  daughter,  was  contrai^ed  to  the  count  of  Cha- 
^olois.  The  youth  of  the  parties,  indeed,  rendered  the  confummation  of  thefe 
marriages  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  they  tended  to  ftrengthen  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  already  acquired  the  favour  of  the  people, 
by  his  oppofition  to  thofe  impofts,  which  the  avarice  of  Orleans  had  led  him  to 
exaft . 

Proteifted  by  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Orleans  propofed  a  new  tax  to  the  council 
to  be  levied,  indifcriminately,  on  the  whole  kingdom.  Theprofpeftof  a  war  with 
England,  and  the  exhaufted  ftateof  the  treafury,  were  the  pretexts  on  which  this 
propofal  was  founded.  Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  edift  pafled,  and  was  rigidly  enforced.  The  produce  of  the  tax  was  efti- 
mated  at  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and,  whoever  evaded  payment,  was 
declared  guilty  of  lefe-majejiy.  This  prodigious  fum,  as  foon  as  colledled,  was 
depofited  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  forced  the  gates, 
and  feized  all  he  could  find. 

At  this  period,  the  count  of  Saint  Paul  made  a  defcent  on  the  Englifh  coaft, 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  confiderable  lofs  ;  while  the  garrifon  of 
Calais,  extended  their  incurfions  to  the  frontiers  of  Artois  and  Picardy,. 
and  ravaged  the  county  of  St.  Paul.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  count,  who  was 
allied  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Englifli 
againft  the  duke.  They,  accordingly,  attacked  the  Flemifh  velTels,  and  the 
hoflilities  which  enfued  between  the  two  people,  put  a  total  flop  to  their  com- 
mercial intercourfe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders,  mur- 
mured at  an  interruption,  which  ruined  their  manufaftories.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy left  the  court,  with  the  view  of  ftifiing  the  firft  fparks  of  difcontent.  But^ 
being  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  violent  diforder,  he  was  compelled  to  ftop  at 
Halle,  where  he  foon  expired,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in- 
folvcnt;  his  goods  were  inftantly  feized  by  his  creditors,  and  expofed  to  public 
fale  ;  while  it  was  found  necefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  loan,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  funeral.     The  duchefs  of  Burgundy  died  foon  after  her  hufband. 

On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  every  thing  appeared  to  wear  a  new 
face.  The  duke  of  Orleans  thought  himfelf  fure  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, in  future,  without  contradiiftion  ;  but  he  foon  found  that  he  had  now  a 
more  formidable  rival  to  encounter.  Not  lefs  ambitious  than  his  father,  but 
more  vain  and  enterprifing  ;  pafhonate  and  impetuous ;  implacable  in  his  hati-ed  j 
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hypocritical  and  perfidious  ;  devoid  of  all  fcrnples,  exempt  from  all  remorfe, 
and  making  a  jeft  of  religion,  in  an  age  when  incredulity  was  not  yet  in  vogue; 
Tuch  was  John  the  Fearlefs.  He  arrived  at  court,  foon  after  the  death  of  his 
fatlier,  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
brothers,  Anthony  duke  of  Limbourg  and  count  of  Bethel ;  and  Philip  count 
of  Artois,  who  alio  did  homage  for  their  refpe<flive  appanages*. 

K.  D.  1405.]  Meanwhile  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  exerted  unlimited 
authority.  Princes,  generals,  and  minifters,  yielded  to  their  united  power. 
The  people,  diftinguifhed  the  queen  by  the  appellation  of /-^  ^r^Wi/^'^flMre'.  Such 
was  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  de- 
manded a  feat  in  the  council,  a  privilege  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth. 
He  haftened  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter  Margaret  with  the 
dauphin  ;  and  that  of  his  fon,  the  count  of  Charolols,  with  the  princefs  Michelle. 
This  double  alliance  encreafed  his  influence  :  father-in-law  to  the  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  difpute  the  government 
with  Orleans,   and  divide  with  him  the  fuffrages  of  the  court. 

The  jealoufy  of  thefe  princes  only  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  difplay  itfelf; 
and  it  fpeedily  occured.  The  duke  of  Orleans  propofed  in  the  council  to  levy 
a  general  tax,  fuch  as  had  been  impofed  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  exhaufled 
ftate  of  the  treafury,  and  the  profpedt  of  a  war  with  England,  were  again  urged 
as  motives  for  this  burden.  The  members  of  the  council,  gave  a  tacit  appro- 
bation ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  expatiated  on  the  mifery  of  the  people,  the 
vices  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  and  the  mifapplication  of  public  money. 
He  a{l\.ed  for  an  account  of  the  immenfe  fums  which  were  daily  levied  ;  he  offered 
his  perfon,  his  troops,  and  his  nobility,  to  defend  the  ftate  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  pi'otefted,  that,  if  the  council  fhould  perfifl  in  their  refolution 
to  publidi  the  edift,  his  dominions,  at  leaf!:,  fliould  be  exempt  from  it.  The 
young  duke  of  Brittany  made  the  fame  offers  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  anci 
affured  the  minifters  that  he  would  willingly  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  that  were  due,  as  the  portion  of  his  wife.  The 
editft,  however,  pafTed.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  careful  to  promulgate  the 
remonftrances  he  had  urged  in  favour  of  the  people,  whofe  idol  he  inflantly 
became ;  and  this  advantage,  which  he  had  the  art  to  maintain,  gave  him  a  real 
fuperiority. 

While  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  wretchednefs,  the  queen  and  Orleans 
rioted  in  luxury.  Moft  of  the  nobility  followed  this  example,  and,  after  a  life 
of  difHpation,  died  infolvent.  The  duke  of  Orleans  feized  for  himfelf  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy ;  but  the  Normans  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  authority,  and 
told  him  they  would  acknowledge  no  other  fovereign  than  the  king.  The  duke, 
Ijowever,  applied  to  Charles,  in  a  lucid  interval,  to  confirm  his  appointment, 

*  Trefor  des  Ch.  Burgund.  Lay.  viii.  No,  4.. 
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The  affair  was  fubmitted  to  the  council ;  fome  of  the  members  ventured  to 
objecT:  the  oppofition  of  the  province,  and  the  coniequences  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  difcontent  of  the  people  ;  they  told  the  king  that  the  power  of  his  brother 
was  already  too  extenlive,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  confer  on 
him  the  government  of  the  moft  important  province  in  the  kingdom.  Charles 
feemed  to  open  his  eyes  ;  he  was  moved  at/the  defcription  of  the  diforders  which 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  adminiftration.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  par- 
tifans  in  the  council,  who  only  waited  for  this  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves. 
The  king  acknowledged  the  neceffity  of  a  reform  in  the  gavernment ;  the  princes 
ef  the  blood  were  confulted;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fent  for  to  attend  the 
conference  ;  and  the  public  were  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  efFecT:  of  the 
projected  change  in  the  miniftry  ;  but  all  their  hopes  were  fuddenly  fruftrated  ; 
Charles  had  a  relapfe ;  and  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  again  feized  the 
adminiftration.. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris,  and  the  king's  ill- 
nefs  had  not  made  him  alter  his  intentions.  But,  as  he  had  refolved  to  appear 
in  a  fituation  to  enforce  refpeft,  he  affembled  a  body  of  troops,,  under  pretence 
of  reprefling  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  landed  at  Sluys,  under  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  To  deceive  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  made 
application  to  them  for  a  fupply  of  men  and  money,  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
the  fiege  of  Calais.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  collefted  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Liege  joined  him  with  fix  thoufand  men.  The  rendezvous 
of  the  troops  was  appointed  at  Arras.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  advanced 
to  within  two  days'  march  of  the  capital,,  before  the  court  were  apprifed  of  his 
motions.  His  arrival  aftonifhed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  found  himfelf  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemy.  He  had  no  troops  to  oppofe  him ;  he  was  confcious  that- 
a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  his  favour  in  the  council,,  and  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  were  difpofed  to  join  him-.  The  Parifians  only  waited  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  competitor  to  efpoufehis  caufe.  In  this  emergency,  the  duke  deter- 
mined to  feek  for  fafety  in  flight :  and,  withdrawing  from  Paris,  he  haftened  to 
Melun  ;  the  queen  followed  him.  Before  flie  left  Paris,  fhe  ordered  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  her  brother,  to  bring  the  dauphin  to  her.  She  went  to  Corbeil  to 
wait  their  arrival,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  advanced  as  far  as  Louvres,  before  he  heard  of 
the  hafty  retreat  of  Ifabella  and  Orleans  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  informed 
of  their  intentions  to  carry  off  the  dauphin.  To  prevent  the  accomplifliment  of 
this  fcheme,  he  haftened  to  the  hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  where  he  learned  that  the 
young  prince  and  his  confort  had,  notwithftanding  their  own  entreaties,  been 
compelled,  early  in  the  morning,  to  get  into  a  covered  boat,  which  was  to  con~ 
vey  them  to  a  certain  diftance,  where  a  litter  waited  for  them.  The  duke  pur- 
fued  the  fugitives,  whom  he  overtook  at  Juvify.     After  fainting   the  dauphiiij^ 
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he  aflced  him  whither  he  was  going,  and  whether  he  would  not  return  to  Paris*  ? 
The  young  prince  having  aniVered  in  tlie  affirmative,  the  duke,  conveyed  liim 
back  to  the  city.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
flance,  he  fled,  with  the  queen,  from  Corbeilto  Melun  :  whence  they  iflTued  orders 
to  all  the  provinces  to  levy  troops. 

The  dauphin  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  Paris  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  the  count  of  la  Marche,  and  moft  of  the  nobi- 
lity. The  people  made  the  ftreets  refound  with  acclamations.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  royal  family.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Louvre,  in  an  apartment  over  that  in  which  the  dauphin  refided,  that  he 
might  better  preferve  him  from  the  attempts  of  his  mother.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  the  city,  and  was  entreated  to  continue  his  good  offices.  That  fame 
day  the  parliament  received  letters  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  reprefented 
the  conduft  of  his  rival  as  an  infult  to  the  king  ;  and  prohibited  the  entrance 
of  foreign  troops  into  the  metropolis.  The  magiftrates  w^ere  at  a  lofs  how  to 
a£l.  The  regifters  of  the  court,  which  are  ftill  extant,  demonflrate  that  the 
views  of  the  rival  princes  were  underftood  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
public^. 

Every  neceflary  meafare  was  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The 
chains  which  had  been  taken  from  theParifians,  during  the  former  commotions, 
were  reflored  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ftreets.  The  government  of  the 
Louvre  was  entrufted  to  Regnaut  d'Angennes,  and  that  of  the  Baftile  to  Mon- 
tagu. The  care  of  the  daupin  the  duke  of  Berry  took  upon  himfelf.  Frefli 
troops  daily  arrived  at  Paris,  which  foon  contained  a  body  of  five-and-twenty 
thoufand  men,  independent  of  the  different  corps  whicli  were  pofted  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  wliere  they  committed  dreadful  diforders. 

A  council  having  been  convened,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  explained  the  motives 
of  his  coudu'fi:,  and,  proteftingthathe  didnot  wifh  for  a  fhare  inthe  govei-nment, 
offered  his  perfon,  his  fortune,  and  his  friends,  to  affift  in  removing  the  calami- 
ties with  which  the  kingdom  was  affli^fted  ;  he  declared,  that  he  would  never 
ceafe  to  infift  on  a  reform  in  the  governmeiit,  till  he  had  accompliflied  that  ob- 
jedt.  Tliis  declaration  proved  the  infincei-ity  o-f  his  previous  proteftation,  and 
fliewed  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  arbiter  of  the  ftate.  The  attachment  of 
the  Parifians  gave  liim  a  decided  advantage  over  his  rival ;.  which  the  number  of 
troops  that  he  had  introduced  into  the  capital  enabled  him  to  maintain. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  employed  in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Me- 
lun, whither  troops  flocked  to  liim  from  the  different  provinces,  fb  that  he  iborr 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  king,  in  his  fliort  in- 
tervals of  reafon,  endeavoured  to  allay  the  fury  of  either  party;  but  thejr 
were  too  much  enraged  ta  fubmit  to  conftraint..     The  duke  of  Orleans  ap- 

*  Regiftres  du  Parlement;  Monftreler,  +  Ibid.  An,  14.0^ 
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proached  Paris  J  a  detachment  of  his  army  took  pofleffion  of  Charenton,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  a  general  aftion.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  prevent  it.  Tlie  dukes  of 
Berry  and  Bourbon,  with  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Navarre,  were  accepted  as 
mediators.  After  a  delay  of  two  months,  paffed  in  continual  alarm,  peace  was, 
at  laft,  concluded  at  Vincennes,  where  the  queen  was  prefent.  The  two 
princes  confented  to  difmifs  their  troops,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  participation,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  authority  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  This  laft  prince  referved  for  himfelf  the 
department  of  the  finances,  which  was  not  the  fmalleft  objeft  of  his  ambition. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  ;  and  tlie  people,  tired  of  thefe  difputes,  rejoiced  at 
the  reftoration  of  harmony.  The  duke  of  Berry  invited  his  two  nephews  to 
meet  at  the  hotel  de  Nelle,  his  ufual  refidence,  where  they  exchanged  embraces, 
and  promifes  of  friendfliip.  They  carried  their  confidence  fo  far,  as  to  fleep 
in  the  fame  bed  ;  a  cuftom  then  in  vogue,  and  regarded  as  the  moll  infallible 
proof  of  efteem. 

During  thefe  tranfacHrions,  Charles  was  reduced  to  a  fituation  the  moft  de- 
plorable, from  the  negleft  of  his  attendants.  The  princes,  bufied  in  projeifls 
of  ambition,  had  become  callous  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  At 
length,  his  fituation  was  fuch  that  his  firft  phyfician  apprifed  the  council  of  his 
danger.  Afhamed  of  their  condud,  they  prepared  to  remedy  it.  The  care 
afterwards  taken  of  him,  by  degrees,  reftored  him  to  bodily  health,  though  his 
mental  faculties  continued  in  the  fame  derangement. 

"While  the  palace  exhibited  mifery  and  want,  the  queen  made  her  public  en-, 
try  into  the  capital,  and  difplayed  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  which  the  age  could 
afford.  The  arts  of  gallantry  and  magnificence  had  been  exhaufted  in  the  drels 
of  the  profligate  Ifabella  ;  on  either  fide  of  whofe  carriage  walked  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  followed  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  court.  This 
proceeded,  through  immenfe  crowds  of  people,  to  the  cathedral,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Louvre.  The  Parifians  vainly  flattered  themfelves  that  the  ac- 
commodation which  had  taken  place  between  the  rival  dukes  muft  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom.  They  placed  an  implicit  faith  in  the  profeflions  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  government  of  Picardy  was 
conferred  on  that  prince,  and  he  divided  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  produce 
of  the  fubfidies,  which  continued  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

At  this  period  Oliver  de  Clifllbn  breathed  his  laft,  in  his  caftle  of  Joflelin,  in 
Brittany ;  he  left  an  immenfe  fortune,  to  the  acquifition  of  which  he  had  facri- 
ficed  his  honour  ;  he  had  but  few  qualities  to  conciliate  efteem,  and  many  to 
extort  repi-obation  ;  his  intrepidity  in  the  field  gained  him  admirers  in  a  martial 
age,  when  valour  was  an  adequate  fubftitute  for  virtue :  but  his  avarice  and 
cruelty  enlarged  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  left  an  indelible  ftain  on  his 
memory, 
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A.  D.  1407.}  Though  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  veiled  their 
mutual  animofity,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that  their  hatred  was  too  violent  to 
fubfift  in  this  ftate  of  conftraint.  "We  are  now  coming  to  a  grand  epoch  in  the 
hiftory  of  France.  The  revolutions  which  enfued,  efFeded  a  total  change  in 
the  people,  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  Blot  out  forty  years  from  the  annals  of 
the  country,  and  the  fudden  alteration  muft  excite  aftonifhment.  The  civil 
and  political  adminiftration  ;  the  government  ;  the  laws,  the  interefts  of  the 
ftate,  the  cuftoms,  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  were  no  longer  the  famej  in  fhort, 
fays  Villaret*,  it  was  no  longer  the  fame  nation. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  befides  a  vaft  domain,  had  the  fupport  of  his  two 
brothers,  whofe  property  was  confiderable,  and  whofe  power  extenfive.  To 
one  of  them  he  had  recently  enfured  the  fucceffion  of  the  united  duchy  of  Bra- 
bant and  Limbourg.  He  was  father-in-law  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  had  con- 
trafted  his  eldeft  fon,  the  count  of  Charolois,  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  ;  to 
ftrengthen  his  connefl:ion  with  the  reigning  family,  he  had  concluded  a  marri^ 
age  between  the  duke  of  Touraine,  fecond  fon  to  Charles,  and  his  own  niece, 
Jaqueline  of  Bavaria.  Witli  the  princes,  and  in  the  council,  he  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  confideration  which  the  vigour  of  his  conduift  had  acquired.  By  his 
oppofition  to  the  projefted  imports,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration, he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  people.  His  mind  was  unimpro- 
ved by  ftudy,  and,  as  lie  had  an  aukward  delivery,  forebore,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  fpeak  in  public.  The  duke  of  Orleans  pofteffed  all  the  graces  .  of  perfon, 
with  a  mind  embelliflied  by  wit,  and  adoi^ned  with  all  the  literary  knowledge  of 
the  age.  His  eloquence  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration.  Liberal,  or  pro- 
digal ;  trifling,  frivolous,  and  inconftant ;  he  wifhed  to  unite  bufinefs  with  plea- 
fure.  Born  with  tlie  happieft  diipofition,  but  left  to  his  own  guidance,  at  an 
age  when  reafon  hadfcarcely  begun  to  affert  her  empire  over  the  mind,  he  indul- 
ged in  the  gratification  of  his  paflions,  which  foon  corrupted  liis  manners,  and 
depraved  his   heart.     He  fet    an  example  of  licentioufnefs  to  the  whole  court. 

Opportunities  of  difpute  could  not  be  wanting  between  princes  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  mutual  hatred.  The  king,  notwithftanding  a  determination  to  remove 
his  brother  from  government,  fuffered  afFeftion  to  overcome  his  refentment. 
He  granted  to  his  eldeft  fon,  the  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  juft  married  the 
young  queen  of  England,  widow  to  Pvichard  the  Second,  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 
Tliis  grant  difpleafed  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly  expreffed  his  difcon- 
tent.  Pope  Benedift,  too,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afforded  him 
another  fubjeft  of  difpleafure,  by  depoHng,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  people,  the 
bifhop  of  Liege,  a  martial  prelate,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Ev6ry  day  gave  rife  to  fome  new  complaint.  "Whenever  they  met  at  the  council, 
it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  contradidtion  j  whatever  was  propofed  by  one  being 
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difapproved  by  the  other  ;  their  difputes  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  it . 
was  every  moment  apprehended  that  feme  pointed  infult  would  be  offered. 

The  deftruiftion  of -the  duke  of  Orleans  had  long  been  refolved,on.  Six 
months  before  the  prefent  period,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  employed  agents 
to  feek  a  proper  place  for  the  eKecutionof  his  deflgn*  :  in  November,  1407,  he 
purchafed  the  hotel  de  Notre  Dame,  which  was  fituated  in  the  vicille  Rue  dii  Tem- 
ple. Here  he  ftationed  eighteen  ruffians,  under  the  conduct  of  Ralph  d'OcTron- 
ville.  The  fecret  was  fo  well  kept,  that  the  prince  againft  whom  thefe machina- 
tions were  levelled,  had  not  the  fm  all  eft  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  duke  of  Burgund}'-,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his  diffimulation  ;  and 
affected  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  again  offered  himfelfaa 
a  mediator  between  the  rival  princes.  On  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  November, 
1407,  the  duke  conducted  his  two  nephews  to  the  church  of  the  Auguftines, 
wliere  they  confirmed  their  oaths  of  reconciliation.  They  attended  a  feaft  gi- 
ven at  the  hotel  de  Nefle,  where  they  renewed  their  promifes  of  friendfliip. 
They  figned  an  aft  of  confraternity,  accepted  the  order  of  knighthood  from 
each  other,  and,  before  they  parted,  made  proteftations  of  the  ftrifteft  harmony 
and  concord.  Two  days  after,  they  again  met  at  the  council,  and  reiterated 
their  prdfeffions.  The  duke  of  Orleans  invited  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  din- 
ner on  the  Sunday  following  ;  the  invitation  was  accepted;  they  embraced  and 
parted. 

The  day  after  this  lafl  interviev/,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  pafTed  part  of 
the  day  at  the  hotel  de  St.  Paul,  went,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  hotel  Barbette, 
a  houfe  which  the  queen  had  purchafed  of  Montagu,  the  grand  maitre-d'hotel, 
and  which  was  called  the  queen's  private  refidence.  Ifabella  had  juft  given 
birth  to  a  child,  which  died  foon  after.  The  duke fupped  with  her;  and,  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  Schas  de  Courte-Heufe,  one  of  the  confpirators,  came  to 
tell  him  that  his  brother  wanted  to  fpeak  to  him  immediately,  on  bufinefs  which 
wcfuld  not  admit  of  delay.  The  duke  ordered  his  mule  to  be  faddled,  fet  out  for 
the  hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  followed  only  by  two  efquires,  mounted  on  the  fame 
horfe,  and  preceded  by  four  or  five  footmen  with  torches.  Such  of  his  atten-^ 
dants  as  had  accompanied  him  to  the  queen's,  were  in  no  hafte  to  follow  him. 
Though  he  feldom  went  out  without  an  efcort  of  fix  hundred  gentl,emen,  he  had 
that  day,  but  a  fmall  retinue.  The  duke  paffed  the  confpirators,  who  wzr^- 
drawn  up  in  the  front  of  a  houfe  above  the  hotel  de  Notre-Dame.  The  horfes, 
on  which  his  two  efquires  were  mounted,  took  fright,  and  run  away  with  their 
riders.  At  that  inftant  the  duke  was  furrounded  by  the  affaffins,  who  exclaim-r 
cd,  "  Kill  him  I  kill  htm  •'"  "  /  am  the  duke  of  Oi'leans  .'"faid  the  prince.  "  So 
**  7nuch  the  better  "  replied  one  of  the  ruffians  ;  '■'■you  are  the  very  man  I  tvant !" 
aiic)  vi^itl>  the  blow  of  a  battle-axe,  he  cut  off  the  duke's  left  hand,  which  rpftcd 
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on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle.  A  repetition  of  blows  brought  him  to  the  ground  ; 
though  weltering  in  blood,  he  had  ftill  fuflicient  ftrength  to  rife  on  his  knees,  and 
parry  the  blows  witli  his  ai'ni ;  but  a  blow  from  a  club,  filled  with  iron  points, 
broke  his  arm  above  the  elbow.  At  length  he  fell  on  the  pavement;  when  two 
frefli  wounds  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.  As  foon  as  he  ceafed  to  move,  the 
affaffins  held  a  torch  to  his  face  to  fee  if  he  was  dead.  At  tliat  moment,  a  man, 
whofe  face  was  concealed  beneath  a  hood,  ilTued  from  the  hotel  de  Notre-Dame, 
and  faid  to  his  affociates,  *■'  Put  out  the  lights^  a?id  let  us  he  off ;  for  he  is  dead.'" 
This,  moft  probably,  was  the  duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf.  The  footmen  who 
caiTied  the  torches  had  all  fled  on  tlie  firft  attack,  except  one,  whofe  name  was 
Jacob.  This  faithful  domeftic  threw  himfelf  on  the  body,  received  many  of  the 
blows  that  were  aimed  at  tlie  prince,  and  fell  a  vicftim  to  his  fidelity.  Such  are 
the  chief  circumftances  of  tliis  murder,  as  extrafted  from  the  depofitions  of  eye- 
witnelles,  who  underwent  an  immediate  examination*. 

The  aflaffins  fet  fire  to  the  hotel,  which  had  ferved  them  for  a  retreat,  in 
the  hope  that  the  alarm  of  tlie  conflagration,  would  favour  their  eicape.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke's  two  efquires  returned;  and  the  attendants,  who  had  been 
left  at  the  hotel  Barbette,  having  arrived,  the  prince's  body  was  conveyed  to  a 
houfe,  oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed.  The  news 
foon  i^iread  tlirougli  tlie  town.  The  queen  was  immediately  carried  to  the  hotel 
de  Saint  Paul.  At  break  of  day  the  princes  aflfembled  at  the  hotel  d'Anjou, 
where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  attended.  The  gates  of  the  tov/n  were  ordered 
to  be  fhut,  and  corps-de- garde  were  placed  in  the  flreets.  The  body  was  con- 
veyed to  a  neiglibouring  church,  where  the  princes  went  to  fee  it.  Sulpicions,  at 
firft,  fell  upon  the  lord  of  Cany,  whofe  wife  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  feduced  ; 
but  on  enquiry,  he  had  been  abfent  from  Paris  more  than  a  year.  The  laft  duties 
were  paid  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  wlio  was  buried  at  the  church  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  the  Celeftines.  The  pall  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon,  and  Burgundy  ;  the  laft  of  whom  appeared,  and  he 
had  reafon  to  be  fo,  more  deeply  afflifted  than  the  reft.  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
left  three  fons  by  his  wife,  Valentina,  of  Milan.  By  his  will,  he  left  to  his  eldelt 
fon,  Charles,  the  duchy  of  Orleans ;  the  counties  of  Valois,  Blois,  and  Beau- 
mont ;  and  tlie  county  of  Aft  and  Luxembourg.  In  this  deed,  which  contains 
a  prodigious  number  of  legacies  and  bequefts  for  charitable  ufes,  the  duke  ftyles 
himfelf,  Leiuis,  Jott  to  a  king  of  France.,  umvorthy  duke  of  Orleans. 

Many  enquiries  Iiad  been  made,  and  feveral  perfons  examined,  on  the  fubjecT: 
of  this  inurder.  The  provoft  of  Paris,  at  length,  received  information  that  one 
of  the  aflaffins  had  taken  refuge  in  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  palace.  He  imme- 
diately reported  this  circumftance  to  the  council,  and  applied  for  an  order  from 
the  king,  to  authorife  him  to  fearch  a  palace  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The  duke 
pf  Burgundy  was  confounded  when  he  heard  of  the  difcovery  which  had  beea 
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made.  Difconcerted  by  the  provoft's  report,  pale  and  trembling,  he  led  the 
king  of  Sicily  and  the  duke  of  Berry  to  one  extremity  of  the  council-chamber, 
where  he  confefled  his  crime,  faying,,  that  the  devil  had  taken  him  by  Jiu-prife, 
and  tempted  him  to  it.  The  duke  of  Berry  burft  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  Noiu 
*•'  have  I  loft  both  my  77ephews  I" 

The  council  afTembled  again  the  next  day,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  pre- 
fented  himfelf  at  the  door,  but  the  duke  of  Berry  refufed  him  admiffion.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon,  who  arrived  foon  after  he  was  gone,  complained  loudly  of 
the  council's  neglect  in  not  having  fecured  his  perfon.  On  his  return  home  his 
fears  increafed;  and  while  the  council  were  lofing  time  in  deliberating,  he 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  left  Paris,  accompanied  only  by  fix  attendants.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  frefla  horfes  on  the  road,  which  enabled  him  to  reach 
Bapaumes  in  fix  hours. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  the  only  one  of  the  council  who  had  the  fpirit  tc^' 
propofe  that  he  Ihould  be  immediately  purfued,  and  brought  to  juftice  ;  but  the 
other  members  were  too  weak  to  follow  this  advice.  The  moft  faithful  fervants' 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  enraged  at  their  timidity,  affembled  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  m-en  at  arms,  ta  revenge  the  death  of  their  prince.  This- 
troop  had  fcarcely  left  the  city,,  when  they  received  peremptory  orders  from' 
the  king  of  Sicily  to  return.  It  is  probable,  their  purfuit  would  have  been  fruit- 
lefs,  as  the  duke  had  fo  much  the  ftart  of  them.  But  it  is  aftonifliing  that  none 
of  his  accomplices  fliould  have  been  fecured ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  there' 
were  corps-de-garde  placed  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  all  the  gates  were 
fhut,  they  ftiould  have  found  means  to  leave  the  houfe  in  which  they  were  known' 
to  have  taken  refuge,  and  to  effeft  their  efcape.  The  Parifians,  attached  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,,  openly  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and^ 
converted  his  murder  into  ridicule.' 

In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  this  event  was  viewed  in  a  proper  light ;  itin' 
fpired  with  horror  and  alarm  all  thofe  who  ftill  preferved  in  their  hearts  any 
fentiments  of  afFeftion  for  their  country.  The  duchefs  of  Orleans  was  at  Cha-- 
teau-Thierry,  when  fhe  received  the  news  of  her  hufband's  death.  Moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  were  attached  to  her  family  haftened  to  join  her  ;  and,, 
while  the  princefs  indulged  the  firft  tranfports  of  grief,  they  prudently  pro- 
vided for  the  fafety  of  her  children.-  Two  of  the  princes  were  condu(A:ed  to> 
the  caftle  of  Blois;  and  the  youngeft,  the  count  of  Angouleme,  was  left  to  con-- 
fole  his  mother. 

Valentina  repaired  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  count  of  Angouleme,  and' 
the  queen  dowager  of  England,  wife  to  her  eldeft  fon,  Charles  of  Orleans.  The 
king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  met  her  without  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  duchefs  and  her  attendants  were  drelTed  in  black :  her  car  was  en-- 
tirely  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  drawn  by  fix  white  horfes.  She  alighted', 
at  the  hotel  de  St,  Paul,,  where  flie  had  an  audience  of  the  king.     When  fh^ 
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threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  Charles,  who  then  enjoyed  an  interval  of  reafon,  raifed 
her  up,  and  promifed  her  all  the  fatisfaftion  which  flie  was  entitled  to  expeft 
fx-om  his  afFe^Trion  and  equity.  He  fwore  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  brother  whom 
he  had  never  ceafed  to  love.  This  oath  was  renewed,  and  thefe  promifes  were 
confirmed,  at  a  public  audience  which  the  duchefs  obtained  fomc  days  after  ; 
and  the  time  was  fixed  for  inftituting  a  criminal  fuit  againft  the  murderer  of  her 
huiband. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  preparing  to  avert  the  gather- 
ing ftorm,  by  juftifying  the  crime  he  could  no  longer  deny.  His  firfl  care  was 
to  aflemble  the  ftates-general  of  Flanders,  at  Ghent,  and  to  fecure  the  forces  of 
that  province.  He  publiflied  a  manifefto,  in  which,  after  explaining  his  motives 
for  the  aflatllnation,  he  exhorted  his  vaffals  to  afford  him  thofe  fuccours  which 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe  required.  The  deputies  of  the  different  towns,  pro- 
mifed  to  grant  him  efFe(5lual  afliftance  againft  all  perfons,  except  the  king  of 
France  and  his  children.  He  ifRied  orders,  at  the  fame  time,  to  levy  troops,  ia 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  were  deftined  to  join  the  Flemings. 

The  princes  of  the  council,  informed  of  thefe  preparations,  were  thrown 
Into  embarralTment.  They  found  themfelves  unprepared  to  oppofe  the  fmalleft 
obftacle  to  the  invaflons  with  which  he  feemed  to  threaten  them.  They  had  no 
troops,  and  moft  of  the  towns,  difcontented  with  the  prefent  miniflers,  fecretly 
favoured  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  flattered  them  with  the  profpedl  of  a 
happy  change,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  get  poffeflion  of  the  government ;  the  capital 
avowed  its  partiality  to  that  prince.  It  appeared  necefTary  to  negociate  with  a 
criminal,  whom  they  wanted  the  power  to  punifh.  The  count  of  St,  Paul  un- 
dertook to  make  the  firfl  overtures  for  an  accommodation  thus  humiliating.  To 
preferve  the  king's  honour,  at  leafl  in  appearance,  the  duke  was  required,  by 
an  open  confeffion,  to  acknowledge  a  crime,  which  it  was  previoufly  refolved  to 
pardon  ;  bat  even  this  fatisfaflion,  he  refufed  to  grant.  The  king  of  Sicily  and 
ihe  duke  of  Berry  held  a  fecond  conference  with  him  at  Amiens,  but  were  not 
more  fuccefsful  in  their  negociations  than  the  count  of  Saint-Paul :  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  remained  inflexible,  and  refufed  to  repair  to  court  on  any  other  con- 
dition than  that  of  obtaining  from  the  king  an  approbation  of  his  conduft  ;  the 
two  princes  delivered  the  duke's  anfwer  to  the  council,  but  were  afraid  of  ren- 
dering it  public,  left  it  fhould  encreafethe  infolence  of  the  Parifians. 

The  embarrafTment  of  the  court  every  moment  encreafed ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  confufion,  Charles  relapfed  into  infanity.  But  he  had  previoufly  holden  a 
bed  of  juftice,  in  the  grand  chamber  of  the  parliament.  The  principle  objeft 
of  this  afTembly  was  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs  it  appeared  too  dangerous  to  entruft  the  extrcife  of 
the  fovereign  authority  to  any  one  perfon.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that,  in 
cafe  of  the  king's  death  or  illnefs,  the  regency  fhould  be  fuppreffed,  and  the' 
iiingdom  be  governed  under  the  authority  of  the  lawful  heir,  though  a  minor  j 
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that  all  the  public  afls  ftiould  be  paffed  in  his  name  ;  and  that  all  ftate  affair? 
iliould  be  tranfacled  by  the  queen,  if  alive,  and  by  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
aflifted  by  the  conftable,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Tvijeft  member  of  the  council. 
This  ordonnance,  by  multiplying  governors,  only  ferved,  to  multiply  preten- 
fions  and  jealoufies.     Authority,  thus  divided,  loft  half  its  force.  , 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,,  had  returned  to  Arras,,  where  he  aflfembled  frefli- 
troops,  and  advanced  towards  the  capital.  In  vain  did  the  king  of  Sicily  and 
tl-e  duke  of  Berry  renew  their  entreaty,  that  lie  v/ould  refped:  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  duty  to  his  fovereign  ;  in  vain  did  they  forbid  him,  in  the  king's^ 
name,  to  enter  Paris  ;  he  even  rejected,  with  difdain,  the  propofal,  that  was 
made  him,  to  appear  at  court  with  a  fmall  retinue.  This  aflaffin  repaired  to. 
Saint-Denis,  to  perform  his  devotions..  The  duchefs  of  Orleans,  on  the  news 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  approach,  retired  from  court.  As  the  king  was 
taken  ill  immediately  after  her  departure,  the  enemies  of  her  family  afcribed 
his  relapfe  to  her  ;  flie,  therefore,,  haftened  to  Blois,  and  caufed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  town  to  be  repaired.  Bourbon,  juftly  enraged  at  the  indignity  oP 
negociating  with  an  afTalTin,  refufed  to  attend  the  conferences,  and  retired  to  his- 
appanage.. 

A.  D.   1408. J     The  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  j  as  if  taking  pofTeflioni 
of  a   conquered   town  ;  a  thoufand  men    at  arms,  in  three  bodies,  attended' 
his    perfon,   and    the    refl   of    his   troops  were  dilperfed  in  the  environs    of 
the   capital.     The   inhabitants  received  him  with  joy.     He  marched  through 
the    town   amid   the    acclamations  of  the    populace,    who    hailed    him   as    a- 
prince  that    came    to    refcue    them    from   oppreHion.      The  troops   that    ac- 
companied   him    furrouncled    his    palace,    which    he  converted    into    a  kind' 
of  citadel.     This  guard,  and  the  fortification^   \yhich   he  raifed,  not  appearing 
fufficient   for  his  lafety,.  he  built,  within   his   palace,  a  flone   chamber,  which- 
had  but  one  opening,  where  he  always  flept.     The  king,  who^  in  fome  degree,- 
recovered  his  fenfes  for  a  few  days,  yielded  to-  the  neceflTity  of  the  times,  andi 
gave  him  a  more  favourable  reception  than  he  had  any  right  to  expe*!!:.     But  the- 
duke  of  Burgundy  refolved   to  add  to  the  triumph  of  crimes,  a  contempt  and' 
violation  of  the  moft   facred  laws.     He  required  the  liberty  of  juftifying   the 
airaflination  of  the   duke  of  Orleans,,  which  he  had  only   committed,  he   faid,, 
for  the  good  of  the   king  and  the  welfare  of  the  flate.     The  princes  and  the 
council  llrnddered  at  the  propofal  ;.but  it  was  thought  dangerous  to   irritate  -a 
ruffian,  who  was  in -a  fituation  to  give  laws  to  his  fovereign,,  and  who  might  eafi-- 
lybe  provoked  to  the  commiflion  of  flill  greater  crimes. 

The  eio-hth  of  March  was  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  this  juftification,  at 
a  public  audience  held,  for  the  purpofe,  in  the  hotel  de  Saint-Paul.  The  dauphiii- 
reprefented  the  king,  who  had  juft  had  a  dangerous  relapfe.     The  afTembly  was 
compofed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  prelates,  nobility,  chief  magiflrates,, 
fehs  univcrfity,  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Pa»- 
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tis.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  armed,  furrounded  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  followed  by  an  immenfe  croud  of  the  lowefh  rabble.  John  Petit, 
&  monk  of  Noi-mandy,  undertook  his  defence,  to  whicji,  in  his  exordium,  he 
faid  he  was  induced,  by  the  pecuniary  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  duke, 
who  had   raifed  him  from  penury  to  opulence. 

He  preferred  many  fcandalous  accufations  againft  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  but 
sU,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  foreign  from  the  purpofe  :  that  this  prince,  had  merit- 
ed the  fevereft  punifliment,  will  not  admit  of  difpute  5  but  the  fmallefl;  pallia- 
tion of  his  rival's  infamy  could  not  be  coUedted,  from  any  fource  whatever. 
As  foon  as  the  orator  had  finifhed,  he  turned  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  defir- 
ing  his  confirmation  of  what  he  had  advanced,  which  the  duke  immediately 
gave  ;  adding,  that  he  had  fadls  of  flill  greater  importance  to  relate,  which 
he  referved  for  the  king's  private  ear  !  filence  prevailed  throughout  the  aflem- 
bly  ;  and  the  members  immediately  retired.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  now 
complete  mafter  of  the  capital,  an<l  his  troops  kept  the  royal  family  in  aflate  of 
captivity.  Every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  who  had  display- 
ed a  total  contempt  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.  The  commiffion  of  one 
other  crime  would  have  crowned  his  afpiring  hopes  ;  and,  in  the  accommodat- 
ing dodlrineshe  had  adopted,  he  co-uld  have  found  no- difficulty  in  juftifyingany 
deed,  to  which  his  intereft  urged  him 

The  queen  fled  with  precipitation  to  Melun,  taking  with  her  the  dauphin  and 
the  reft  of  her  children  ;  flie  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Brittany,  Charles,  thus  abandoned  by  his  whole  family,  was  left 
totally  to  the  mercy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  extorted,  from  the  feeble 
monarch,  an  approbation  of  his  conducft.  But  it  was  requifite,  for  the  duke's 
purpofe,  that  this  approbation  fhould  be  made  public  j  and,  though  it  could  not 
be  done  without  committing  a  moft  daring  outrage  on  nature,  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  the  laws,  yet,  fuch  an  obftacle  was  infufficient  to  deter  him  from' 
the  accompiifliment  of  his  wifli.  AVhen  the  wretched  monarch  figned  this  deed 
of  approbation,  he  had  fufficient  prefence  of  mind  to  tell  the  duke,  that  it  might, 
probably,  not  preferve  him  from  the  refentment  of  the  parties  concerned  :  to- 
which  the  duke  replied,  that,  fo  long  as  he  polTefTed  the  good  graces  of  hiS' 
majefty,  he  fliould  fear  no  one. 

The  duke,  feized  the  revenues,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffbrs,  and  made  no 
better  ufe  of  them.  The  taxe^  were  all  continued,  under  the  Ipecious  pretext 
of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  and  of  difcharging  the  king's  debts, 
which  were  never  fo  ill-paid.  The  officers  of  the  houfhold  continued  to  take 
corn,  wine,  and  other  necefiaries  for  the  king's  ufe,  on  credit ;  and  the  venders 
were  never  fuffisred  to  claim  their  debts. 

The  queen,  in  the  mean  time,  continiied  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifications  of 
Melun  ;  while  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  affembled  the  friends  of  her  houfe  at 
Bioi-s.-  The  duke  of  Brittany,  who  laad  followed  the  queen  to  Mehm^  left  h&v^ 
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for  a  fliort  time,  in  order  to  counterad:  the  machinations  of  the  countefs  of  Pen- 
thievre ;  and,  after  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  dominions,  he  prepared  to  lead 
a  foi-midable  army  to  her  affiftance. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  though  mafter  of  the  capital,  had  not  troops  fufficient- 
to  oppofe  the  confederacy  that  was  forming  againft  him.  His  brother-in-law, 
John  of  Bavaria,  bifhop  of  Liege,  having  been  jufl  depofed  by  his  fubje(!l:s  ;  and 
the  city  of  Maeftricht,  whither  he  retired,  being  aftually  invefted  by  the  new 
bifliop,  the  duke  had  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  Paris.  The  queen's 
army  daily  increafed  ;  the  troops  from  Brittany  were  advancing,  by  rapid 
marches,  to  join  her  ;  and  thefe  forces,  united  to  thofe  which  the  duchefs  of 
Orleans  and  her  fons  were  raifing,  might  render  his  fituation  dangerous.  Re- 
folved  on  retreating,  -he  exhorted  the  Parifians  to  perfift  in  their  attachment ; 
and  affured  them  that  he  would  fpeedily  return,  in  a  fituation  to  give  law  to 
his  enemies. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  no  fooner  left  the  capital,  than  preparations  were 
made  for  the  return  of  the  queen  and  her  children.  The  fpeedy  arrival  of  thC' 
duchefs  of  Orleans  was  alfo  announced,  who  had  determined  to  apply  to  thej 
king,  to  bring  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  to  juftice.  Ifabella,  accompanied 
by  the  princes,  made  her  entry  into  the  capital,  under  an  efcort  of  three  thou- 
fand  men  at  arms,  moft  of  whicli  ^vere  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
The  Parifians  murmured  becaufe  they  marched  through  the  ftreets  in  order  of 
battle,  with  colours  flying,  a  privilege  which  none  but  their  monarchs  had  ever 
affumed.  Enraged  at  the  duke  of  Brittany,  they  laid  a  plan  for  attacking  him 
in  the  night,  but  their  perfidy  was  deteifted,  and  that  prince  had  time  to  affemble 
his  troops,  before  the  chains  were  placed  acrofs  the  flreets.  The  provofl  of 
the  merchants  was  then  fent  by  the  citizens  to  make  excufes  for  their  conducH:, 
which  the  duke  thought  it  prudent  to  accept ;  he  was  careful,  however,  to 
adopt  fuch  precautions  as  were  necefTary  to  prevent  any  future  furprife.  The 
queen,  on  her  arrival,  had  caufed  the  keys  of  the  city  to  be  delivered  to  her: 
fhe  made  the  troops  obferve  the  fl:ri(n:eft  difcipline.  The  next  day  arrived  the 
duchefs  of  Orleans  ;  flie  was  accompanied  by  the  young  dowager  of  England, 
wife  to  Charles  of  Orleans,  her  eldefl  fon  ;  and  a  long  file  of  black  waggons, 
containing  the  ladies  of  her  retinue,  clofed  the  procefTion.  The  princes  of  Or- 
leans repaired  to  Paris  a  few  days  after  their  mother,  and  their  prefence  revived, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  general  pity. 

The  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  left  the  queen  at  liberty  to  re-afTume 
the  fupreme  pov^er  ;  but  to  render  her  authority  more  folid,  her  council  deemed 
it  prudent  to  procure  the  confirmation  of  it  by  a  general  afTembly*.  A  meeting 
of  that  defcription,  was,  accordingly,  convened  at  the  Louvre,  where  the  par- 
liament were  invited  to  attend.     The  king's  advocate,  John  Juvenal  des  UrllnSj 
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informed  the  affembly,  that  the  Jbvereign  power.,  and  the  abfolute  government  of 
the  realm.,  were  granted  and  committed  to  the  queen.,  and  to  my  lord  of  Cuienne., 
during  the  king's  ahfence  or  illnejs .  The  firft  a6t  of  fovci-eignty  performed  by 
the  queen  and  her  fon,  was  the  convention  of  a  bed  of  juftice,  confifting  of  the 
fame  perfons  as  had  compofed  the  general  afTembly,  to  hear  the  juftification  of 
the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  widow  of  the  deceafed  duke  atten- 
ded with  her  fon,  the  chancellor  of  Orleans,  and  their  counfel.  The  abbot  of 
Chefy  made  a  long  fpeech,  in  which  he  refuted  all  the  calumnious  accufations  of 
John  Petit ;  he  was  followed  by  Peter  Coufinet,  an  advocate,  who  demanded 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  alk  pardon  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  and  her 
children,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  council-^  and  the  people, 
on  his  knees,  and  with  his  head  bare  ;  that  this  fatisfadl:ion  Ihould  be  repeated 
at  the  Louvre,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  at  the  hotel  de  St.  Paul,  and 
on  the  fpot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  that  it  fhould  be  publiftied 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  found  of  trumpet  ;  that  the  different  palaces  of  the 
duke,  in  the  metropolis,  lliould  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  croiTes  raifed 
on  the  fite,  with  explanatory  infcriptions  ;  that  the  duke  fliould  found  two  col- 
legiate churches,  and  two  chapels,  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Jerufalem  ; 
that  he  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  one  million  of  gold ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  banifhed 
beyond  fea  for  twenty  years  at  leafl,  and  be  prohibited  from  ever  approaching 
within  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  refidence  of  the  queen,  or  of  the  princes  of 
Orleans.  The  dauphin,  who  reprefented  the  king,  ordered  the  chancellor  to 
alTure  the  duchefs,  that  fhe  might  rely  on  having  all  the  juftice  done  her  which 
llie  was  entitled  to  expeft. 

The  court  was  loth  to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  a  powerful  prince,  who 
flill,  though  abfent,  preferved  his  influence  in  the  capital,  by  the  number  of  his 
partifans,  and  whofe  emiffaries  even  penetrated  into  the  council  5  his  wealthy 
and  the  extent  and  fituation  of  his  dominions,  gave  rife  to  apprehenfions  that  he 
might  join  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  with  whom,  it  was  known,  he  maintained 
a  fecret  intelligence*.  The  truce  between  France  and  England,  though  year- 
ly renewed,  was  ill-obferved,  and  nothing  but  a  favourable  opportunity  appear- 
ed to  be  wanting  for  an  open  violation  of  it.  It  was  evidently  the  intereft  of 
thofe  in  power  to  avoid  a  rupture,  which  would  infallibly  be  imputed  to  them. 
Thefe  confiderations,  however,  important  as  they  were,  yielded  to  the  folicita- 
tions  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  and  to  the  refentment  of  the  queen. 

The  court  and  council  were,  indeed,  more  eafily  perfuaded  to  purfue  the 
aflafnn  wiih  vigour,  from  the  intelligence  they  received,  at  this  period,  that  the 
people  of  Liege  were  advancing  againft  him  with  forces  fo  greatly  fuperior  to  his 
own,  that  it  was  tliought  they  mufl  inevitably  crufh  him.  The  queen,  under 
tbefe  circumftances,  conceived  herfelf  at  liberty  to  give  full  fcope  to  her  refent- 
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mentj  Guichard  Dauphin,  andTignonville  were  fent  to  theduke  of  Burgundy's 
army,  to  inform  that  prince  that  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  the  accoramodar- 
tion  of  the  difpute  which  fubfifted  between  the  people  of  Liege  and  their  bifhop  ; 
and  to  give  him  notice  of  the  proceedhigs  commenced  againft  himfelf.  The 
.duke  replied,  that  in  affifting  John  of  Bavaria,  his  brother-in-law,  he  did  ^but 
difcharge  the  duties  of  akinfman  and  ally;  that,  with  regard  to  the  fuit  inftitu- 
ted  againft  him,  he  would  not  fail,  as  loon  as  he  ihould  have  completed  his  prefent 
enterprife,  to  repair  to  Paris,  and  juftify  his  conduct  to  the  king. 

While  the  court  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  adl,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  obtaiaed  a  complete  vi<n:ory  over  the  people  of  Liege, 
Thirty  thoufand  of  the  Liegois  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  John  of  Bava- 
ria, being  re-eftabliflied  in  his  principality,  conduiSted  himfelf — fays  Le  Gen> 
dre* — more  like  a  tiger  than  a  paftor  ;  for  he  caufed  upwards  of  three  thoufand 
of  his  flock,  among  whom  were  many  women,  children,  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  be 
either  racked,  hanged,  or  drowned.  This  unexpefted  event  threw  the  court 
into  a  confternation..  The  Parifians,  who  idolized  that  prince,  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  fentinients  ;  and  any  one  wpuld  have  imagined  that  the  victory  of 
Tongres  had  been  achieved  by  themfelve?,.  The  queen  and  her  council  had 
fufFered  the  only  opportunity  of  regaining  their  afFeftions,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  imports,  to  efcape  ;  and  the  means  which  (he  now  took  of  providing  for  her 
own  fafety,  by  the  introduction  of  troops  into  the  town,  encreafed  their  enmir 
ty  and  rage.  A  report  was  induftrioufly  propagated,  by  her  enemies,  that  ftie 
meant  to  take  from  them  the  chains  which  they  were  accuftomed,  in  times  of 
danger,  to  place  acrofs  theftreets,  and  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  recent? 
ly  reftored  to  them. 

In  vain  had  orders  the  moft  pofitive  been  repeatedly  fent  to  the  duke  of  Bur-; 
gundy,  to  prohibit  him  from  approaching  the  metropolis,  iinlefs  he  came  atten- 
ded only  by  his  ufual  retinue ;  in  vain,  too,  were  injuftions  ifTued  to  all  the 
towns  on  his  road  to  fliut  their  gates  againft  him  ;  they  were  alike  difregarded ; 
the  duke  no  longer  owned  any  authority  fuperior  to  his  own  :  fupported  by  a 
numerous  army,  fluflied  with  victory,  and  by  the  wifhes  of  the  Parifians,  he 
refolved  to  obey  the  dictates  of  ambition.  The  court,  convinced  he  would 
defpife  the  threats  they  were  unable  to  execute,  refolved  to  fave  themfelves,  by 
a  precipitate  flight,  from  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the  domination  of  a  vic- 
torious rebel. 

The  queen  had  refolved  to  take  her  hufband  with  her;  for  although,  frpm  the 
ftate  of  his  mind,  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  phantom,  yet  he  was  ftill  king ;  and 
that  title  fufficed  to  juftify  the  proceedings  of  a  party,  who  afted  under  hi^ 
pame.  Ifabella  exerted  her  utmoft  addrefs  to  conceal  her  intentions  from  the 
Parifians  j  and  while  flie  amufed  them  with  exhortations  and  promifes,  flic  had 
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the  king  conveyed  on  board  a  covered  boat,  where  fiie  fpeedily  joined  him,  with 
the  dauphin  and  the  reft  of  the  royal  family.  The  duke  of  Brittany  efcorted 
the  royal  fugitives  with  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  a  body  fufficiently  nume- 
rous to  keep  the  populace  in  awe  ;  and  they  arrived  fafe  at  Gien,  a  town  upon 
the  Loire  above  Orleans. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  towards 
the  capital,  though  the  king's  evaflon  difconcerted  his  prpjeds.  The  count  of 
Haynaut,  his  brother-in-law,  who  accompanied  him,  advifed  him  to  open  a  ne- 
gociation,  and  offered  to  go  to  Tours,  where  the  king  then  was,  and  make  the 
firft  overtures  himfelf.  He  accordingly  repaired  thither,  while  the  duke  purfued 
his  road  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  received  by  the  populace  as  a  titular 
deity.  The  troops  that  were  quartered  in  that  city  ftill  obferved  fome  degree 
of  difcipline ;  but  the  open  country,  over-run  by  a  licentious  foldiery,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  experienced  the  complicated 
horrors  of  violence,  pillage,  and  murder.  The  king  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
reafon,  when  the  count  of  Haynaut  arrived  at  Tours.  A  defign  had  long  been 
entertained  of  uniting  the  fecond  fon  of  Charles  to  a  daughter  of  this  prince, 
and  the  marriage  had  only  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  tender  years  of  the 
parties.  The  propofals  which  the  count  now  made,  in  the  name  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  were  favourably  received  ;  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  brother  to  the 
queen,  and  Montagu,  were  ordered  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  to  fettle  with 
the  duke  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  the  particulars  of  which  had  been 
agreed  on  at  Tours. 

The  death  of  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Orleans,  at  this  period,  tended  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty.  Valentina  terminated,  at  Blois,  a  life 
whofe  latter  end  had  been  empoifoned  by  excefs  of  grief,  and  an  impotent  de- 
fircof  revenge.  A  lliort  time  before  (he  refigned  her  breath,  fhe  fent  for  her 
children,  whom  flie  embraced  with  all  the  warmth  of  maternal  affedlion  ;  and, 
cafting  hep-eyes  on  John,  the  natural  fon  of  her  late  hufband,  afterward  fo  cele- 
brated under  the  title  of  count  of  Dunois*,  fhe  told  him  that,  of  all  the  duke's 
children,  there  was  not  one  fo  well  calculated  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
as  himfelf.  The  young  princes  of  Orleans,  the  eldeft  of  whom  had  fcarcely 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  experienced  the  ill-effevSs  of  their  mother's  death, 
in  the  diminution  of  the  zeal  and  number  of  their  partifans, 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  fent  deputies  to  the  king,  to  invite  him  to  returrji 
to  the  metropolis.  Charles  received  them  with  kindnefs,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion they  brought,  and  fent  word  to  the  Parifians  that  he  would  Ipeedily  relieve 
them  from  the  deftruftive  incurfions  of  the  troops  who  infefted  tlae  environs  of 
Paris,  and  ravaged  the  neiglibouring  provinces.  In  faifl,  one  of  the  firft  condi- 

*  This  nobleman  wns  the  iilegitimnte  offspring  of  an  adulterous  commeice  between  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  Mariftte  d'Enghien,  wife  to  Aubert  de  Cany. 
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tions  of  the  accommodation  concluded  at  Tours,  impofed  on  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy the  neceflflty  of  withdrawing  his  forces,  and  of  retiring  to  his  Flemi(h 
dominions,  till  the  final  confummation  of  the  treaty,  which  was  poftponed  till 
the  month  of  March  in  the  enfuing  year.  It  was  agreed,  by  this  treaty,  that 
the  duke  fhould  aik  pardon  of  the  king,  and  of  tlie  princes  of  Orleans ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  confirm  the  reconciliation,  the  count  of  Vertus,  the  youngefl 
of  thole  princes,  fhould  marry  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's,  with  a 
dower  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres,  befides  an  annual  income  of 
four  thoufand. 

A.  D.  1409.]  The  ceremony  of  aflcing  pardon,  for  the  murder  committed,- 
took  place  at  Chartres,  in  theprefence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  of  the  whole 
court.  When  it  was  over,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  repaired  to  Paris,  whither 
he  was  foon  followed  by  the  kingr  The  people,  eager  to  enjoy  the  prefence  of 
their  fovereign,  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  him  :  Monftrelet  tells  us,  that  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  perfons  ifTued  from  the  gates  of  Paris,  on  this  occafion.- 
His  return  was  celebrated  by  extraordinary  rejoicings  ;  the  Parifians  flattered' 
themfelves  that  the  refloration  of  tranquillity  would,  at  length,  procure  them' 
the  long-expefted  abolition  of  the  taxes,,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  given 
them  reafon  to  look  for. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  the  queen  ^vent  to  Melun,  and  took  the  dauphin 
with  her,  who  had  juft  entered  into  his  fourteenth  year.  She  appeared  but  f'el- 
dom  at  court,  while  the  king  was  in  polTelFion  of  his  reafon ;  by  which  means 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  his  influence  and  his  power.- 
By  a  fuccefsful  exertion  of  his  talents,  he  recovered  the  confidence  of  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Berry,  and  of  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Navarre.  The  duke  of' 
Bourbon  was  the  only  prince  whofe  virtue  led  him  to  rejetft  all  offers  of  friend- 
fliip,  and  forced  him  to  confider  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  the 
the  enemy  of  his  country.  Thefe  fentiments  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to- 
any  one  but  himfelf ;  but  his  fafety  confifled  in  the  confideration  he  enjoyed, 
more  from  his  perfonal  merit  than  from  birth.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  waS' 
careful,  notwithflanding,  to  pay  thofe  external  attentions  which  it  would  have- 
been  dangerous  to  refufe  to  a  prince  who  was  an  objeft  of  efteem  to  his  equals, 
and  of  refpetH:  to  the  public- 

The  ill  luccefs  of  an  enterprife,  which  appears  to  have  been  hazarded  with' 
a  view  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  on  this  fubjeft,  impreffed,  with 
flill  greater  force,  on  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  neceflity  of  placing 
a  reftraint  on  his  Gonduft  to  that  prince.  Ame,  lord  of  Viry,  a  captain  in  the 
lervice  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  retired  to  his  eflate,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Beaujolois,  had  the  infolence  to  fend  a  challange  to  the  duke  of  Burbon, 
and  to  ravage  his  domains.  The  duke  immediately  alTcmbled  a  body  of  troops, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  counts  of  la  Marche  and  Vendomc,  the  conltable,  and! 
Montagu,  haftend  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  this  marauder,  The  preparations^ 
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he  made  were  evidently  more  than  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  had  he  rot  ex- 
pe&ed  that  Ame  would  be  fupported.  The  lord  of  Vlry  did  not  ftay  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  ftorm  which  threatened  him,  but,  as  foon  as  the  troops  ap- 
proached, fled  for  refuge  to  the  dominions  of  the  count  of  Savoy,  who  imme- 
diately furrendcred  him  to  the  duke,  exaiTting  only  a  promife  that  no  corporal 
punifliment  fhould  be  inflicted  on  him.  He  was  imprifoned  for  a  fhort  time,  and 
then  releafed.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  appear  to  have  any  concern  in 
this  affair,  though,  by  the  general  opinion,  it  was  undertaken  at  his  iniligation  and 
requeft.  The  minifter,  Montagu,  by  taking  a  part  in  this  expedition,  encrcafed 
the  rage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  againft  him,  which  had  been  before  excited 
by  his  fleady  attachment  to  the  queen,  and  the  concern  he  had  in  the  evafion 
of  the  king  and  dauphin.  The  duke,  therefore,  bent  on  his  deftruftion,  took 
advantage  of  the  diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  finances,  of  which  Montagu 
was  fuperintendant,  to  have  him  feized  and  thrown  into  prifon.  His  immenfe 
riches  were  confidered  as  proofs  of  his  maleverfation  in  office;  and  commif- 
fioners,  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  condemned  him  to  die,  after  ex- 
torting, by  the  means  of  torture,  a  conftflion  of  fuch  crimes  as  they  wiflied  to 
eftablifli  againfl  him :  he  was  beheaded,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  faid  to 
have  feafled  his  eyes  with  the  lafl  ftruggles  of  his  vicStim. 

The  king  was  in  a  ftate  of  infanity  at  the  time  of  Montagu's  execution  ;  on 
his  recovery  the  news  of  his  miniflier's  death  both  grieved  and  afloniflied  him, 
but  he  was  eafilyperfuaded  that  the  good  of  the  ftate  had  rendered  fuch  a  facri- 
fice  neceffary.  Montagu's  difgrace  was  followed  by  a  ftridl  inveftigation  into 
the  other  departments  of  the  finances,  when  many  of  the  officers  were  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  exorbitant  fums  extorted  as  the  price  of  their  releafe.  The 
next  objeiflsof  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  vengeance,  were  thofewhohad  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  eafy  dilpofition,  to  obtain  grants  of  money  and  land  :  on  the 
regiilers  of  the  chamber  of  accompts  at  Paris,  thefe  grants  werefpecified — andop- 
pofite  to  them ,  is  written — ' '  He  has  had  too  much^  let  him  make  rejlitution."  Thefe 
inveftigations,  or  v^iXher perfecutions ,  were  carried  on  with  the  utmofl  rigour.  All 
the  officers  of  the  chamber  of  accompts  were  fufpended.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
anxious  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Parifians,  depofed  the  treafurers  of  France, 
and  appointed  fome  of  the  principal  citizens  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fices. All  the  franchifes  and  immunities  which  had  been  taken  from  the  city, 
during  the  former  commotions,  were  now  reftored.  It  was  fettled,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  all  the  municipal  officers,  fhould  be  elec- 
ted by  fufFrages,  according  to  ancient  cuftom.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed 
.tlie  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  not  only  for  the  king's  fervice,  but  for  the  de- 
fence of  tlie  city ;  and  the  power  of  pofleffing  7ioble  fiefs  was  confirmed  to  the 
pjtizens  of  Paris.     The  Parifians  fent  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  and  the  al- 
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dermen  to  the  king,  with  afTurances  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,    accompanied  by' 
a  promife  never  to  take  up  arms,  but  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their   fove- 

reign. 

About  this  time,  the  Genoefe  revolted,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  tlxe 
French  crown  ;  marefchal  Boucicaut,  the  governor,  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  return  to  France  with  his  troops  ;  as  was  the  duke  of  x\njou,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  after  an  unfuccelsful  attempt  to  recover  the  dominions  bequeathed  him 
by. his  father. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  ever  attentive  to  the  promotion  of  the  projects  he 
had  in  view,  fpared  no  pains  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  queen*.  He  affected 
to  withhold  his  approbation  from  all  meafures  of  confequence  which  were  pro- 
pofed  in  the  council,  until  he  had  previoufly  made  her  acquainted  with  their 
deliberations  ;  and  it  was,  principally,  through  his  means  that  a  marriage  was. 
now  concluded  between  her  brother,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Navarre. 

The  king,  anxious  to  profit  by  an  interval  of  health,  much  longer  than  he 
ufaally  enjoyed,  in  order  to  fettle  the  government  i,  held  a  bed  of  juftice,  at 
which  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  prefent.  The 
count  of  Tancarville  addrefTed  the  affembly,  by  the  king's  command,  and  re- 
called to  their  minds  every  circumftanee  which  had  occurred  fince  the  affaifina- 
tion  of  Puchard  the  Second  ;  the  frequent  violations  of  the  fubfifling  truce, 
committed  by  the  Englidi,  as  well  againft  France,  as  againfl:  her  allies,  in  Scot- 
land and  "Wales  ;  he  reprefented  the  necefiity  and  the  juftice  of  retaliation  ;  and 
concluded  his  fpeech  by  obferving,  that  the  king  had  convened  the  affembly  for 
the  purpofe  of  confukatron  on  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  purfued,  in  reven- 
p-ingfuch  a  repetition  of  infults,  which  were  equally  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 
tiie  throne,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation..  Such  a  propofal,  at  fuch  a  period,, 
might  excite  reafonable  apprehenfions  that  the  king's  interval  of  reafon  was  only 
imaginary.  To  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  foreign  war,  at  a  time  when  the  trea- 
fury  was  exhaufted,  when  the  people  were  oppreffed  with  taxes,  and  difcordon 
the  point  of  burfting  into  a  flame,   was  fm-ely  an  a£l  that  bore  the  features  of" 

infanity. 

As  foon  as  Tancarville  fat  down,  the  duke  of  Berry  arofe,  and  renounced, , 
for  himfelf  and  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  all  profit  or  emolument  whatever,, 
as  minifters  and  members  of  the  council.  The  count  of  Tancarville  then  de- 
clared, that  the  king  revoked  all  penfions  and  falaries  whatever,  and  to  whomfo- 
ever  granted.  Thefe  retrenchments  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  king; 
they  only  became  a  fource  of  patronage  to  the  princes  who,  being  entrufted 
with  the'  reins  of  government,  fought  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  diftribution' 
of  favours.     The  laft  meafure  adopted  by  the  affembly  was  a  refolution  that,, 

»  Monftrelet ;  Chron,  da  France ;  Juvenal  des  Urfins,.     f  Ibid,  Trefor  des  Char. ;  Du  TUletr 
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during  the  king's  illnefs,  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  fhould  be  veiled  in 
the  queen,  and  dauphin. 

The  dauphin,  who  had  butjuft  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  had  neither  ex- 
perience nor  talents  fufficient  to  guide,  with  honour  to  himfelf  or  advantage  to  the 
nation,  the  hehnof  the  ftate.  By  appointing  a  council  to  affift  him,  it  was  imagi- 
ned, that  a  competition  for  that  enviable  deftinftion  would  give  rife  to  jealou- 
fies,  cabals,  and  intrigues  ;  it  was,  therefore,  determined,  that  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  fliould  be  chofen  to  direcT:  his  conduft. 

It  appeared  natural  that  the  duke  of  Berry  fhould  be  fele<fted  for  this  purpofe; 
his  age,  experience,  and  rank,  feemed  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  over 
the  other  princes.  He  flattered  liimfelf  with  the  idea  that  thefe  pretenfions 
would  be  deemed  valid  ;  but,  when  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  council  appear- 
ed to  favour  his  wifliesj  by  a  ridiculous  afFe<flation  of  modefty,  he  urged  his  in- 
ability to  fill  the  important  ftation  they  wiflaed  to  allot  him,  and  advifed  them  to 
chufe  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  eulogy  he  pronounced,  though  he  was 
neither  the  objeft  of  his  regard  nor  efteem.  He  did  not  expeft  that  the  coun- 
cil would  take  him  at  his  word,  and  his  aflonifliment  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  difappointment,  when  he  found  they  accepted  his  propofal.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  recall  what  he  had  laid  ;  his  offer  of  himfelf  was  now  unanimoufly 
rejefted  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  duke  of  Burgundy  appointed, 
by  the  king,  fuperintendant  of  the  dauphin's  education  ;  and  the  young  prince 
himfelf,  having  been  previoufly  gained  over  by  the  duke,  who  was  his  father- 
in-law,  expreffed  fatisfaftion  at  the  choice  which  the  council  had  made.  The 
queen  and  the  pai-tifans  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans  were  the  more  deeply  chagrined 
at  the  difappointment  produced  by  the  mifconducfl  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  as  a 
fault  fo  eiTential  could  not  admit  of  reparation. 

A.  D.  1410.3  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  removed  every  obflacle  which 
flood  in  his  way,  no  longer  thought  it  necelTary  to  keep  up  thofe  appearances 
which  he  had  hitherto  preferved  ;  and  Ifabella,  by  her  abfence  from  court,  gave 
him  an  ample  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  his  ambition.  He  prefided  at  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  dauphin's  name,  andnomeafure  was  adopted  but  by  his  orders.  Eve- 
ry perfon  in  office,  who  was  fufpefted  of  difafFeiftion  to  his  party,  had  been  diC- 
milfed ;  the  king's  houfhold,  as  well  as  the  dauphin's,  was  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures ;  he  drew  immenfe  fuins  from  the  treafury  ;  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  was 
entirely  in  his  power  ;  and  the  war  whichhadbeen  determined  on  with  England 
fupplied  him  with  a  plauOve  pretext  for  difpofing  of  the  public  money. 

"With  a  view  to  keep  up  this  pretext,  he  renewed  the  ancient  projeft  of  lay- 
ing fiege  to  Calais.  A  fmall  body  of  troops  were  accordingly  fent  into  Picar- 
dy,  but  they  foon  returned  without  achieving  any  other  exploit,  than  that  of 
plundering  the  inhabitants  and  laying  wafte  the  province.  The  truce  between 
the  two  crowns,  was  foon  after  pi-olonged,  and  all  pretence  for  holtility,  by  that 
means,  removed, 
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It  was  not  poflible  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  could  long  enjoy  this  exceffive 
authority  without  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the  pi'inces  who  had  an  equal  right 
with  himfelf  to  a  participation  of  the  fovereign  power.  The  duke  of  Berry 
perceived  his  influence  daily  diminifli.  He  therefore  retired  tohi:s  appanage,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  though  he  foon  after  retur- 
ned to  court,  for  a  Ihort  time,  on  account  of  the  difputes  which  arofe  in  Brit- 
tany between  the  rival  houfes  of  Montfort  and  Blois. 

•At  the  town  of  Gyen,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1410,  the  firft  of  thofe  confe- 
deracies which,  in  the  fequel,  proved  fo   fatal  to  the  kingdom,  was  figned,  by 
the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  Brittany,  and  Orleans,  and  the  counts  of  Alencon,  Cler- 
mont, and  Armagnac.     The  objeft  of  this  league  was  to  I'efcuethe  king  and  the 
nation  fromthe  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Each  of  the  confederated  princes 
was  to  fupply  his  quota  of  troops  towards  the  fupport  of  the  comjnon  caufe, 
Their  forces  amounted  to  five  thoufand  mpn  at  arms,  and  fix  thoufand  infantry. 
To  oppofe  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  affembled  an  army  ; 
engaged  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  counts  of  la  Marche  and  Vendome,  to  e^- 
poufe  his  caufe  ;  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  giving  to  the  el- 
deft  Ton  of  that  monarch  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Catherine,  who,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Chartres,  had  been  promifedto  the  count  of  Vertus  ;  called  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  count  of  Haynaut,  to  his  afliftance  ;  and,  in  fhort,  took  every  precaution 
which  prudence  could  fuggeft,  for  maintaining  the  power  he  had  acquired  by 
treachery  and  murder.     "With  the  view  to  detach  the  duke  of  Brittany  from 
the  league,  he  fettled  his  difputes  with  the  houfe  of  Penthievre,  by  the    conclu- 
fion  of  a  treaty  advantageous  to  Montfort,    This  conduft  had  the  defired  efFed:. 
A  marriage  was   concluded  between  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  recently 
buried  his  wife,  and  Bonne,   daughter  to  the  count  of  Armagnac,     Of  all  the 
princes  and  nobility  united  in  oppofition  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  no  one  evin- 
ced greater  zeal  than  the  count.     He  foon  became  the  foul  of  the  party,    and 
had  even  the  honour  to  give  his  name  to  it.     He  was,  after  the  royal  family, 
the  moft  opulent  and  powerful  fubjed  of  France.     Sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Clovis,  his  family  might  be  traced  to  the  earleft  period  of  the  monarchy ;  from 
the  princes  of  the  blood  to  the  leaft  diftinguiflied  among  the  nobility,  evei-y  one 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  united  to  it.  Son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  father- 
in-law  to  the  duke  of  Orleang,  he  poflefFed  the  experience  which  was  wanting 
to  the  latter,  and  the  vigour  which  the  former  had  loft.  Intelligent,  a<n:iYe,  and 
brave,  he  had  every  qualification  requifite  to  form  thq  head  of  a  party.     But  his 
virtues  were  tarniflied  by  cruelty  ;  in  his  hatred  he  was  implacable;  and  in  the 
purfuit  of  revenge  he  was  neither  reftrained  by  fcruplcs  nor  remorfe. 

The  ftorm  which  threatened  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  on  the  point  of  burft- 
ing  on  his  head,  when  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  an  ap- 
parent neutrality,   fuddenly  withdrew  from  court,   and  repaired  to  AngerSj 
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where  all  the  leaders  of  the  Armagnac  party  had  afTembled*.  Never  was  in- 
furredlion  more  prompt,  nor  more  general.  From  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  the  kingdom  was  in  arms  in  lefs  than  a  month.  The 
troops  of  the  confederated  princes  haftened  from  the  fouthern  provinces  to  the 
borders  of  the  Loire,  ravaging  the  intermediate  country  ;  for  pillage  always 
formed  a  confiderablc  part  of  their  pay.  During  the  firfl  fermentation,  occa- 
fioned  by  thefe  commotions,  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  confederated 
princes  in  particular,  fuftained  a  heavy  lofs,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon. He  deferved  the  appellation  of  Coor/,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  It  was  this  prince  who  made  the  memo- 
rable reply  to  a  Jlate-informer^  who  prefented  him  with  a  lift  of  the  faults 
committed  by  fome  of  his  fubjefts,  '"''  Have  you  kept  a  regijler  of  the  fervices 
*'  they  have  done  me?"  He  died  at  Mount-Lucon,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  The  duke  left  one  legitimate  child,  who  fucceeded  to  the  title,  under 
the  appellation  of  John  the  Firft. 

Paris  was  foon  furrounded  by  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  plundered  by  the  troops.  But,  after  a  fhort  time  paffed  in  mutual  depre- 
dations, both  parties  feemed  equally  difpofed  to  peace,  though  their  wifhes  for 
an  accommodation  proceeded  from  different  motives.  Their  forces  were  faid 
to  amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  treaty,  di<5lated  by  the  inability  to  injure,  and  the  mutual 
delire  of  deceiving  each  other,  were  thefe — that  Peter  of  Naverre,  count  of 
Mortaing,  fhould,  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  be  permitted  to  reftde 
at  court ;  that  the  leaders  of  either  party  fliould  immediately  retire,  compelling 
their  troops  to  obferve  the  ftritfteft  difcipline  ;  that  no  one  of  them  fhould  return 
to  Paris  without  the  king's  esprefs  permiflion  ;  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  fhould  never  be  fent  for  feparately ;  and  that  all  the  chiefs  fhould 
bind  themfelves  by  oath,  not  to  take  the  field  again  till  after  Eafter,  1412. 
The  treaty  was  figned  by  all  the  princes,  who  fwore  to  obferve  it.  The  troops 
were  difmifed,  and,  on  their  return,  completed  the  defolation  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  paffed. 

A.  D.  141 1.]  The  people  flattered  themfelves  that  the  tranquillity  thus  re- 
ilored  would  be  durable:  but  the  profpe<fl  was  delufive.  The  animofity  which 
prevailed  between  the  contending  factions  was  too  fierce  to  admit  of  a  fincere 
reconciliation.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  ftill  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  again  applied  to  the  council  to  bring  his  affaflln  to  juftice.  This  appli- 
cation being  treated  with  negleft,  he  declared  that  he  would  have  recourfe  to 
arms,  and  would  reject  all  offers  of  accommodation,  fo  long  as  the  king  fhould 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  men,  who  were  attached  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  farther  complained  that  the  late  treaty  had  been  violated  by  the 
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conduft  obferved  towards  des  Eflarts,  who,  immediately  after  his  difmi/Hon, 
had  received  letters-patent  from  the  king,  reftoring  him  to  his  office.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  declaration  the  duke  fiew  to  arms,  and  engaged  fome  of  the 
nobility,  who  had  not  yet  declared  themfelves,  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  alfo  affembled  his  troops,  and,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  raanifeftos  were  iffued  by  either  party,  filled  with  the  fevereft  re- 
proaches, and  the  moft  bitter  invectives.  The  princes  of  Orleans  reproached 
■their  rival  with  the  murder  of  their  father  ;  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  openly 
exulted  in  the  aflaffination  of  a  man  whom  he  reprefented  as  a  falje,  dijloyal^ 
and  cruel  felon  and  traitor^  who  was  unworthy  to  live  ;  and  intimated  that  his 
fons,  as  poflelTed  of  the  fame  fentiments,  fliould  incur  a  limilar  puni/hment. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Burgundian  faction  in  the  metropolis  fuperinduced  the 
profcription  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  beftowal  of  the  government  of  Paris 
on  the  count  of  Saint  Paul.  But  this  laft  expedient  proved  highly  detrimental 
to  the  peace  of  the  city.  From  the  <lifFerent  clalTes  of  the  people  he  felefted 
thofe  who  appeared  beft  calculated  to  fupport  his  newly  eftablifhed  tyranny  ; 
and  he  formed  them  into  a  company  of  five  hundred  men,  on  which  he  beftowed 
the  appellation  of  the  royal  militia.  This  corps  was  compofed  chiefly  of  butchers. 
They  foon  became  the  terror  of  the  metropolis ;  long  accuftomed  to  fiied  the 
blood  of  animals,  in  the  immolation  of  human  vicT:ims,  they  only  appeared  to 
be  exercifing  their  daily  occupation.  All,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
their  difpleafure,  or  to  excite  their  avarice,  felt  the  fatal  effetHrs  of  their  rage. 
Under  pretence  of  profecuting  the  partifans  of  the  Armagnac  party,  they  made 
no  fcruple  to  gratify  their  own  private  revenge.  To  beftow  on  any  man  the 
appellation  of  Armagnac  was  to  pronounce  his  fentence  of  death.  The  muni- 
cipal body,  the  magiftrates,  the  council,  and  even  the  court,  were  intimidated 
by  their  conduct ;  they  daily  befieged  the  palace  of  their  fovereign,  and  fur- 
rounded  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  not  an  edidl  could  be  iffued,  an  ordonnance  pub- 
lifhed,  a  law  promulgated,  nor  a  regulation  enforced,  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  thefe  ruffians.  The  king's  perfon  not  being  deemed  in  fafety 
at  his  cuftomary  refidence,  he  was  removed  to  the  Louvre.  Moft  of  the  great 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  opprefled 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  prevailing  fadiion,  exhibited  a  fcene  of  violence  and  con- 
flifion  almoft  equally  dreadful. 

To  complete  the  defolation  of  this  devoted  country,  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite 
faftions  refolved  to  call  in  the  aflTiftance  of  her  ancient  enemy.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  the  firft  who  obtained  the  degrading  advantage  of  a  promife 
from  the  Englifh  court  to  fupply  him  with  fix  thoufand  archers. 

The  king  of  England  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  French  court  fo;' 
the  conclufion  of  a  marriage  between  a  daughter  of  Charles,  and  his  fon,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  which  had  been  conflantly  rejei^ed.  By  an  alteration  in  his 
fyfteiu  of  policy,  he  was  now  induced  to  lend  a  favourable  car  to  the  propof^l^ 
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of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  offered  him  one  of  his  daughters  for  the  prince  ; 
not  that  either  of  them,  probably,  wasfincere  in  his  wifhes  for  this  alliance, 
which  could  only  promote  their  mutual  intereft,  fo  long  as  the  union  between 
them  fublUled,  and  that  could  be  no  longer  than  the  want  of  reciprocal  afliftance 
continued.  When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  have  once  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  government  through  the  means  of  his  ally,  he  would  naturally 
become  the  enemy  of  that  monarch  to  whofc  affiflancehe  had  been  indebted  for 
his  fuperiority  over  the  oppofite  faftion,  which  would  then  be  led  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  fame  fource.  Henry  had  refolved  to  afford  alternate  protection  to 
cither  party,  always  favouring  the  weakeft  fide,  by  that  means  to  deftroy  them 
both,  and  to  involve  the  nation  in  their  ruin. 

The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  having  aflembled  their  troops,  the  two 
armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mondidier.  That 
of  the  Burgundians  was  infinitely  fuperior  in  numbers  ;  it  confifted  of  three 
thoufand  knights,  eighteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  five  thoufand  archers,  four 
thoufand  pioneers,  and,  at  leaft,  fixty  thoufand  militia,  from  Flanders,  Picardy, 
and  Artois  ;  whereas  the  Armagnacs  had  only  twelve  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
their  infantry  having  previoufiy  left  them  ;  but  thefe  were  all  chofen  troops. 

This  grand  quarrel  now  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  fettled  by  one  deci- 
five  aftion,  when  the  time  prefcribed  for  the  ferviceof  the  FlemiOa  militia  being 
expired,  thofe  troops  infifted  on  being  immediately  difmilTed*.  By  the  defer- 
tion  of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  his  army,  the  duke  found  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  retreating  while  his  rival ,  inftead  of  feeking  to  profit  by  the 
confufioninto  v/hich  the  Burgundians  were  neceifarily  thrown  by  this  unexpefted 
occurrence,  proceeded  to  tl^e  ifle  of  France,  and  inverted  the  capital. 

The  populace,  in  the  mean  time,  complained  of  being  confined  within  Paris, 
while  the  Armagnacs  were  fuffered  to  triumph  at  their  very  gates.  Their  foli- 
citations  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy  were  urged  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the 
count  de  Saint  Paul  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply  ;  he  accordingly  made  a  fally, 
accompanied  by  des  EfFarts,  the  provoft  of  Paris,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  citi- 
zens, by  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis  ;  but,  though  more  numerous  than  the  party 
they  attacked,  in  the  proportion  of  flx  to  one,  they  fuftained  a  total  defeat,  and 
fied  with  the  utmoft precipitation. 

At  length  the  capital  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  army 
had  been  ftrengthened  by  the  junftion  of  the  Englifh  troops.  On  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  publifhed  a  new  declaration,  more  exprefs  and  fevcre  than  any  which 
had  hitherto  appeared,  containing  2iX\  irrevocable  profcription  of  the  confederated 
princes  and  their  adherents,  and  an  injuni5tion  from  the  king  to  his  fubjecls  to 
take  up  arms  againft  them  and  to  purfue  them  as  enemies  of  the  ftate  and  inva- 
ders of  the  dip-nitv  of  the  throne.     This  edidl  had  a  fenfible  elfed:  on  the  Av- 
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magnacs,  many  of  whom  only  waited  for  a  pretext  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  tlie  confederacy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  finding  his  army  diminhh,  and 
winter  approaching,  decamped  in  the  niglit,  and  eluded  the  purfuit  of  his  ri- 
val. The  Burgundians,  now  mafters  of  the  field,  over-ran  all  the  environs  of 
Paris  ;  committed  the  moft  dreadful  diforders  ;  and  difplayed  the  mofl  flagrant 
inhumanity  in  the  treatment  of  their  prifoners.  The  ftreets  were  ftrewed  with 
dead  bodies  to  which  the  rights  of  fepulturc  were  denied,  becaufe  they  wereAr- 
magnacs,    and  lay  under  a  fentence  of  excommunication. 

The  Parifians  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the 
duke  of  Burgundythefuppreflionof  the  impofts,  but,  inflead  of  gratifying  their 
vidfhes,  he  impofed  a frefh  tax  upon  the  city,  from  which  no  perfon  was  exempt. 
He  likewife  feized  the  money  which  was  deftined  for  the  payment  of  the  offtcers 
of  the  different  courts  of  juftice,  and  which  amounted  to  four  thoufand  crowns. 
Soon  after  this  period,  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  recalled,  with  the  forces  under 
his  command,  which  deprived  the  duke  of  Burgundy  of  fix  thoufand  of  his  beft 
troops,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neceility  of  fufpending  hoftiiities  till  the  enfuing 
Hiring. 

A.  D.  1412.]  During  thefe  tranfacTrions,  the  Armagnacs  had  affembled  at 
Bourges,  and  determined,  as  the  beft  means  of  counteracting  the  projetfts  of  tlieir 
enemies,  to  detach  the  king  of  England  from  the  Burgundian  intereft,  v/hich 
they  effeftcd  by  an  agreement  to  reftorc  all  the  places  in  Guienne,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Englifli,  fince  the  treaty  of  Brittany,  On  thefe  conditions 
Henry  agreed  to  fend  one  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  three  thoufand  archers, 
to  their  afliftancc. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  anxious  to  prevent  the  junction  of  theEnglifh  troops 
with  the  Armagnacs,  opened  the  campaign  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and,  in  order  to 
enfure  fuccefs  to  his  operations,  he  placed  the  king  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
After  he  had  reduced  feveral  places  of  little  importance,  he  inverted  the  town 
of  Bourges,  which  wasfo  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  that,  after 
the  fiege  had  continued  a  month,  not  the  fmalleft  impreffion  was  made  on  the 
place.  But  a  want  of  provifions,  at  length,  induced  that  prince  to  propofe 
terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  rejefted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
infifted,  that  he  fhould  furrender  at  difcretion.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  party 
intimated  to  the  dauphin,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  gratify  his  rage  and 
ambition,  ficrificed  the  welfare  of  the  flate,  expofed  the  king's  perfon,  and  ru^ 
ined  the  fineft  provinces  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  province  of  Berry,  which 
v/as  now  the  theatre  of  war,  muft  foon  revert  to  the  crown,  by  the  death  of 
the  duke,  who  was  advanced  in  years  j  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  jultly  be 
faid,  the  king  was  laying  wafte  his  own  territories  :  that  the  army  was  daily  di- 
aniniOiing  from  a  dearth  of  provifions  ;  and  that  the  difpleafare  of  heaven,  at  an 
unjuft  and    barbarous  war,  appeared  to  be  manifefled  in  the  prevalence  of  an 
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epidemic  diftemper,  of  which  feveral  noblemen,  and  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
knights,  had  ah-eady  died. 

Thefe  reprefentations  made  a  deep  imprefTion  on  the  young  prince,  who  be- 
gan to  open  his  eyes  to  the  conducTt  of  his  father-in-law.  The  firft  effect  of  this 
change  in  his  fentiments  was  a  prohibition  to  the  artillery-men  to  damage  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  under  pain  of  death.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  furpri^ 
fed  at  fuch  an  order,  attempted  to  remonftrate  with  the  dauphin  ;  but  that  prince 
frankly  told  him,  that  he  was  refolvcd  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  tended 
to  ruin  and  depopulate  the  kingdom.  The  duke,  thus  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  diflembling,  acknowledged  the  jufticeof  his  remarks,  and  immediate- 
ly renewed  the  negociations.  After  fome  altercation,  the  principal  articles 
were  fettled.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  had  an  interview,  at  which 
they  were  both  armed,  though  feparated  by  a  barrier.  "  Fair  nefhexu"  faid 
the  former,  Token  your  father  luas  alive  there  was  no  necejjity  for  a  barrier  between 
"  us  I"  The  latter  replied,  "  It  is  not  placed  here^  jny  lord,  on  my  account !"  As 
their  attendants  ftood  at  fome  diftance,  the  particulars  of  the  conference  did  not 
tranfpire.  The  treaty  v/as  figned  foon  after,  and  Auxerre  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting  of  the  princes  in  order  to  ratify  it. 

The  treaty  was  no  looner  completed,  than  the  promifed  fuccours  from  England 
arrived  at  laHogue,  in  Normandy.  Some  days  elapfed  before  the  Englifli  were 
apprifed  of  the  pacification  of  Bourges  ;  but,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  it,  they 
fpread  defolation  over  the  whole  country,  till  induced  to  defift,  by  an  offer  from- 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  promifed,  on  their  retiring  into  Guienne,  to  pay  them 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  ci-owns*  ;  and  he  delivered  his  brother,  the 
count  of  Angouleme,  as  an  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  his  promife.  One 
half  of  the  monej'  was  to  be  paid  by  the  king. 

Moft  of  the  princes,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  afTembled  at 
Auxerre,  for  the  purpofe  of  ratifying,  by  their  oaths,  the  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ty figned  at  Bourges.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  accompanied  by  two  thoufand 
men  at  arms  :  the  neceffity  of  fo  numei'ous  a  retinue  is  thus  explained  by  con- 
temporary hiftorianst. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  a  private  conference  with  des  Eflarts  and  Jaque- 
viile,  had  told  thofe  minifters,  that  he  had  fixed  upon  Auxerre  for  his  interview' 
with  the  princes,  as  a  place  well  calculated  for  the  accomplifhment  of  a  fcheme 
which  he  had  formed  for  mafTacring  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon, 
and  the  count  of  Vertus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  his  enemies  at  a  fingle  blow., 
Des  EfTarts,  was  unable  to  conceal  the  horror  he  experienced  at  fuch  apropofaL 
He  ventured  to  reprefent  to  the  prince  the  eternal  difgrace  he  muft  inevitably 
incur,  if,  after  facrificing  the  father  to  his  rage,  he  fhould  extend  the  fatal  effecl:s 

*  Villaret,  t.  xiii.  p.  22  r — but  the  Englidi  hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  Cam,  uhich  they  make  amount  to 
lira  hundred  .Ind  twenty  thoufand  crowns.  Sec  Walfingham,  p.  3S2,  and  Otterbourne,  p,  271,  27Z, 
tjuvenaldes  Urfws;  Chinn. de  France  j  Chron,  de  St,  Denis, 
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of  his  indignation  to  the  children,  and  to  the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The 
duke  was  thus  forced  to  abandon  his  defign,  and  his  rcfentment  againft  des  EfTarts 
was  the  more  violent,  as,  by  entrufting  him  with  a  fecret  of  this  nature,  he  had 
reduced  himfelf  to  the  neceliity  of  being  circumfped  in  his  conduct  towards  him. 
The  provoft,  who  knew  him  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  cor- 
diality, refolved  to  be  conftantly  on  his  guard  againft  the  machinations  of  a 
prince  whofe  hatred  v/as  implacable,  and  he  fecretly  apprifed  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  other  princes  otthe  blood,  of  the  danger  that  threatened  them. 

The  congrefs  of  Auxerre,  at  which  the  dauphin  prefided,  was  numeroufly  at- 
tended. The  conditions  of  the  late  treaty  were  read,  and  all  the  parties  took  a 
folemn  oath  to  enforce  their  obfervance.  The  projeft  of  a  marriage  between 
the  count  of  Vertus  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
had  been  fettled  by  the  treaty  of  Chartres,  was  now  renewed  ;  a  mutual  pro- 
mife  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  paft  animofities  was  made  ;  and  both  parties  renounced 
all  alliance  or  connetT:ion  with  England, 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  novv  become  abfolute  maflcr  of  the  government. 
But  we  have  already  obferved,  that  the  dauphin  was  difcontentcd  with  his  con- 
duft,  during  the  fiege  of  Bourges.  He  was  aware,  that  all  thofe  meafures 
which  tended  to  affed  the  ftability  of  the  throne  were  aimed  at  himfelf.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  too,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  natural  pride  and  feverity 
of  his  temper  fmce  the  fuccefs  of  his  plans  had  apparently  eftabliflied  his  au- 
thority on  afolid  foundation. 

Thefe  firft  fymptoms  of  coolncfs  were  perceived  by  the  public  foon  after  the 
reconciliation  of  the  princes.  The  dauphin  reftored  young  Montagu  to  the  office 
of  chamberlain,  and  to  a  part  of  his  father's  property.  The  memory  of  that 
minifter  was,  at  the  fame  time,  cleared  from  the  infamy  which  the  laws  exten- 
ded to  his  pofterity.  The  dauphin  publicly  declared  that  the  execution  of  Mon- 
tagu had  greatly  difpleafed  him, 

Since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Oi-leans,  no  lefs  than  three  treaties  had  been 
figned  for  the  purpofeof  terminating  thofe  fatal  diffcntions  which  caufed  the  de- 
folation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  attempts  all  proved  fruitlefs.  The  treaty  of 
Bourges  was  no  fooner  figned,  than  a  thoufand  difficulties  occurred  to  impede 
its  execution.  The  Armagnacs  claimed,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
all  the  offices  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  all  the  property  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed  ;  but  thofe  who  were  in  poffefllon  of  their  places  and  ef- 
tates  refufed  to  refign  them.  A  thoufand  pretences  were  invented  to  elude  de- 
mands that  M'ere  founded  in  juftice.  Even  the  king's  orders  were  difobeycd  ; 
and  the  claimants,  tired  out  with  fruitlefs  applications  and  uniuccefsful  purfuits, 
were,  at  length,  conftraincd  to  give  up  thofe  advantages  which  they  had  expecT^ed 
to  reap  from  the  treaty.  The  king,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
cpnvcned  a  general  affembly,  for  applying  a  remedy  to  the  diforders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  adminiftratioR,  Every  body  agreed  as  to  the  neceJllty  of  a  reform ,} 
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tut  thofe  who  were  loudefl:  in  calling  for  it,  were  not  the  moft  fincere  in  their 
wiflics  to  obtain  it.  The  affembly  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from  the  chancellor 
ofGuicnne,  in  which  he  explained  the  aftual  fituation  of  France.  After  dwel- 
ling, for  fomc  time,  on  the  evils  occafioned  by  the  civil  war,  he  pointed  out  the 
neceffity  of  an  union  between  the  princes  and  nobility,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Englifh,  who  had  recently  ravaged  the  Boulcnois,  and  extended  their  incurfions 
to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy.  The  chancellor  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  three 
orders  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  a  general  contribution. 

A  monk,  named  Euftache  dc  Pavilly,  a  do<S:or  of  divinity,  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  circuraftantial  account  of  the  vices  in  the  adminiftration,  and  of  the 
means  of  removingthem.  The  affembly  was  then  adjom'nedto  a  future  day,  when 
the  monk's  memorial  was  publicly  read.  The  exordium  contained  fomc  indi- 
re(ft  complaints  againft  the  abfent  princes  ;  but  the  chief  objeft  of  the  work  was, 
to  arraign,  in  the  fevcreft  teims,  theprefcnt  adminiftration,  and  to  offer  a  newplan 
of  economy,  to  be  obferved  in  future.  To  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  afTerted, 
Pavilly  required  that  a  ftrift  inveftigation  might  take  place  ;  that  an  enquir)/- 
fhould  be  made  as  to  what  property  the  generals  and  the  fovereignmafter  of  the 
finances  pofleffed,  when  they  entered  into  office  ;  what  falaries  they  had  received, 
what  they  had  expended,  what  they  were  now  worth  ;  wiiat  eftates  they  had 
purchafed,  and  what  houfes  tliey  had  built. 

Of  all  the  minifters  Vv'ho  were  noticed  in  this  memorial,  none  were  fo  highly 
cenfurcd  as  des  Effarts  ;  his  name  was  mentioned  in  every  page,  and  every  fpe- 
cies  of  peculation  was  imputed  to  him.  A  deficiency  of  four  millions  of  livres 
appeared  in  his  accounts,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  given  the 
money  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  the  dread  of  incurring  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  prince  prevented  him  from  juftifying  himfelf.  From  this  memori- 
al it  appeared,  that  theexpences  of  the  king's  houfnould,  v/hich,  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  had  never  exceeded  ninety-four  thoufand  livres,  amounted,  under 
Charles  the  Sixth,  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  The  fad:  is,  that  the 
nation  was  fo  dreadfully  opprelfed  by  the  multiplication  of  imports,  that  the 
people  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs  the  moft  abjedl,  while  the  king 
was  kept  almofl  without  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  the  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  minifters  of  the  finances  prefcnted  falfe  accounts,  and  contrived  to  fwell 
the  expencesof  the  houfiiold,  payingnobody,  and  appropriating  the  money  they 
received  to  their  own  ufe.  The  memorial  finiflied  with  a  pompous  eulogy  on 
the  zeal  and  fervicesof  tlie  duke  of  Bui-gundy. 

Many  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances 
were  fcized  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  fome  fled  for  refuge  to  the  churclics  ;  but 
moft  of  them  agreed  to  purchafc  the  forgivenefs  of  their  crimes,  and  the  money 
they  advanced  for  tliat  purpofe  was  feized  by  thofe  wlio  procured  their  pardon, 
J>es  EflTarts  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris  in  difgrace,  and  to  repair  to  Cherbourg 
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of  which  he  was  governor.     Le  Baudran  de  la  Heufe  was   appointed  to  fucceed 
hun  in  the  office  of  provoft  of  Paris. 

The  dauphin,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  fiiow  his  difpleafure  at  the  exceffive 
authority  aflumed  by  the  dulce  of  Burgundy..  John  de  Neele,  chancellor  to 
the  dauphin,  who  had  been  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  the  duke,  had  a  violent 
dilpute  in  the  council  with  the  king's  chancellor,  whom  he  infulted  very  grofs- 
]y.  The  dauphin,  Jiappy  in  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  duke,  feized  his 
ciiancellor  by  the  fhoulders  and  forced  him  out  of  the  room,  telling  him  he  had 
no  farther  occafion  for  the  fervices  of  a  man  who  had  dared  to  infult  the  king's 
chancellor,  in  his  prefence-  The  duke  of  Burgundy  in  vain  endeavoured  tore- 
floreJohn.de  Neele  to  his  former  dignity..  The  dauphin  remained  inexorable, 
and  totally  difmiffed.  him  from  his  fervice.  The  young  prince's  defire  of  taking 
the  government  into  his  own  hands  daily  encreafed  ;  and  thofe  who  were  about 
bis  perfon,  aware  of  his  inclination,  were  careful  to  encourage  it.  The  objeft 
of  his  attempts  was  generally  the  mortification  of  his  fatlier-in-law.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  conduiO:  were  too  evident  to  efcape  the  penetration  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  but,  more  politic  than  the  dauphin,  he  difguifed  his  fentiments,  and 
feci-etly  adopted  meafures  for  maintaining  that  power  which  the  prince  was  anx-- 
ious  to  wrefc  from  his  hands. 

A.  D.  1413.]  During  thefe  tranfat^ions,  des  Eflarts,  fecure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  dauphin,  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  taken  pofTeflion  of  the  Baftille*. 
A  report  was  fprea,d  through  the  city,  that  a  deugn  Vi^as  formed  to  carry  off  the 
dauphin,  with  his  own  confent ;  that  des  Eifarts  had  orders  to  wait  for  him,, 
with  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  at  Vincennes,  whither  he  was  to  repair  under  pre- 
tence of  affifting  at  a  tournament  ;  that  the  princes  of  Orleans  had  troops  in 
readinefsto  enfurefuccefs  to  the  enterprife,  and  to  bring  back  the  prince  to  Paris. 
in  a  fituation  that  vrould  enable  him  to  give  law  to  his  enemies.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  thinking  diffimulation  no  longer  neceffary,  threw  off  the  mafli,  affem- 
bledhis  partifans,  while  the  corps  of  butchers  and  other  men  of  blood  excited  an 
infurreftion  of  the  people,  and,  haflening  to  the  Baflille,  compelled  des  Eifarts  to 
furrender  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  pledged  his  word  that  no  infult. 
nor  injury  ihouldbe  offered  him. 

Inflated  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  firfl  attempt,  this  rabble  next  repaired  to  the.- 
dauphin's  palace,  and,  breaking  open  the  doors,  forced  a  way  into  his  apartment. 
The  leaders  of  the  rebels  inilftcd  that  the  traitors  who  furrounded  the  prince 
fhould  immediately  be  delivered  into  their  hands  ;  and  they  threatened,  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal,  to  feize  and  maffacre  them  in  his  prefence.  The  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy came  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  to 
enjoy  his  triumph..     Notwithftanding  the  threats    and  refiflance  of  the  prince,. 

*  Monfticlet ;  Juvenal  des  Urfihs ;  Chron.  de  Saint  Denis ;  Chron-,  MS, ;  Hiftoire  de  la  Villc  de  "Si* 

lis;  Regift,  du  Pavlcracnt^. 
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this  imperious  rebel,  and  his  profligate  aflbciates,  feized  the  dukeof  Bar  ;  Jolni 
de  Vailly,  his  new  chancellor ;  the  lords  of  la  Riviere,  Marcoignct,  Bojlfay, 
and  Rambouillet,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  his  houihold,  v/ho  were  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  dukeof  Burgundy's  palace,  and  connned  :  fome  of  them, 
indeed,  were  mafTacred  on  the  road.  The  rebels  next  lummoned  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  give  up  des  Effarts  ;  and  that  minifler  was  transferred  to  the  Cha- 
telet. 

From  this  moment,  the  dauphin  was  kept  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  hotel  de  Saint 
Paul,  and,  fuch  was  tlie  vigilance  of  the  mob,  that  it  was  not  pofllble  for  him  to 
enett  his  efcape.  In  a  few  days  after  the  firll  infurrecTiion,  the  infurgents,  un- 
der the  conduit  of  their  leaders,  repaired  to  the  palace,  where  the  princes  were 
afTembled  ;  and,  after  pointing  out  the  numerous  abufes  in  the  government,  the 
immediate  correcfcion  of  which  they  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  they  pre- 
fented  a  lifl:  of  profcription,  which  they  compelled  the  dauphin  to  receive. 
This  lift  contained  the  names  of  fixty  perfons,  twenty  of  whom,  being  prefent, 
were  inPcantly  arrefled,  and  conveyed  to  prifon.  Thofe  who  were  abfent  were 
cited  to  appear  by  found  of  trumpet,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  gates  of  the  ci- 
ty were  (hut,  and  corps-de-garde  ported  in  every  flreet. 

They  returned,  foon  after,  in  great  numbers,  and,  having  fecured  tlie  three 
towers  of  the  palace,  compelled  the  king  to  give  them  an  audience.  Pavilly 
pronounced  a  ftudied  harrangne,  taking  for  his  text — Nifi  Dominus  cuftodierit  ci- 
vitatem^  friiftra  vigilat  qui  cuflodit  ea-m. — When  he  had  finifned  his  ipeech,  the 
chancellor  aflced  him,  by  v/hofe  orders  he  had  dared  to  bring  his  reprefentations 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  orator  immediately  tmmed  to  the  provoft  of  the 
merchants  and  the  aldermen,  whom  the  people  had  forced  to  accompany  them, 
as  if  to  afk  their  approbation  of  his  conduct;  but  thefe  municipal  officers,  equal-  ' 
!y  fearful  of  offending  their  fovereign,  and  of  becoming  viftims  of  popular  fu- 
ry, fpoke  fo  low  as  to  be  wholly  unintelligible.  Some  of  the  rebels  then  went 
down  to  the  palace  yard,  which  was  filled  with  the  mob,  and  defired  their  con- 
firmation of  all  that  Pavilly  had  advanced.  A  party  of  them  immediately  rufh- 
.ed  into  the  royal  preience,  .and  told  the  king,  that  the  monk  had  explained  the 
real  fentiments  of  the  people,  who  were  refolved  not  to  dilperfe  till  a  certain 
■number  of  perfons,  whofe  names  they  prefented  in  a  new  lift,  were  delivered  up 
,to  them. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  affected  to  remonftrate  with  the  people  on  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduft.  He  reprefented  to  them  that  the  king,  having  but  lately 
recovered  his  health,  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  on  flich  an  occafion  as  the  pre- 
fent, might,  probably,  .caufe  a  relapfe.  They  replied,  that  they  only  came  for 
the  good  of  the  king  and  liis  kingdom,  and  protefted  that  nothing  ffiould  induce 
them  to  change  their  refolution.  The  duke  returned  with  this  anfv.'cr,  and  de- 
fired  that  the  lift  which  the  infurgents  had  prefented,  might  be  read.  At  the 
head  of  it  was  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  tlie  queen's  brother  ;  with  the  archbifiiop  of 
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Bordeaux;  the  chancellor;  the  treafurer  of  Aquitaine ;  the  queen's  confellor; 
Teveral  other  noblemen  and  officers,  and  about  twenty  ladies  in  the  fei"^ice  of  the 
queen  and  the  dauphinefs.  The  objefl:s  of  their-  profcription  were  feized,  and, 
without  diftindlion  of  rankor  fex,  chained  two  by  two,  and  conduced  toprilbn. 
Moft  of  thefe  captives  were  conveyed  to  the  Conciergerie  ;  and  the  king  was 
obliged  not  only  to  name  twelve  commiffioners  to  try  them,  but  to  iJTue  letters 
under  the  great  feal,  expreffing  his  approbation  of  the  rebellious  conduft  of  th-e 
mob. 

It  is  impoffible  for  the  human  imagination  to  conceive  diforders  more  dread- 
ful, and  cruelties  more  horrid,  than  thofe  which  were  now  daily  committed  in 
the  metropolis  of  France.  Numbers  of  men  and  v^omen  were  hourly  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  under  pretence  of  entertaining  fentiments  inimical  to  the  pre- 
vailing faftion.  No  man's  life  was  in  fafety,  many  of  thofe  who  had  been  fei- 
zed by  the  mob,  at  the  palace,  were  throwai  into  the  river  during  the  night,  or 
elfe  privately  maffacred  in  their  dungeons. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  chief  promoter  of  thefe  troubles,  was  not  him- 
felf  exempt  from  inquietude.  In  the  tumult  and  confulion  which  prevailed  in 
the  city,  every  thing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  mob ;  a  blind  monfter,  capable 
of  facrificing,  in  the  height  of  its  infenfate  rage,  the  man  who  lets  it  loofe  and 
excites  it  to  a-flion.  Having  once  fet  the  machine  in  motion,  he  was  foon  con- 
vinced of  his  inability  to  diredl  it  at  his  pleafure.  Every  day  the  infurgents 
compelled  the  council  to  aflent  to  the  abolition  of  old  laws,  or  the  adoption  of 
new  ones.  Des  EfTarts  was  ftill  kept  in  confinement,  though,  he  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  releafe*.  He  fuffered  decapitation;  his  head  was; 
ftuck  on  a  lance» 

The  dauphin,  reduced  to  delpair,  had  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the  Armag- 
nacs  to  releafe  him  from  the  perilous  fituation  in  which  he  was  now  placed- 
He  had  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  who 
never  loft  fight  of  him  for  a  moment.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  leaders  of 
his  party  received  regular  information  of  the  proceedings  at  Paris,  as  well  by 
letters  from  the  dauphin,  as  by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  ftill  re- 
mained at  court.  After  feveral  conferences  between  themfelves,  and  after  fe- 
veral mefTages  received  from  the  king  and  the  dauphin,  it  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  ambafTadors  ftiould  be  appointed  by  either  party,  to  terminate,  by  a  defi- 
nitive treaty,   the  objefts  of  conteftation  which  had  occurred  fince  the  peace  of 

Auxerre. 

The  plenipotentiaries  accordingly  met  at  Fontoife,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
M'as  even  obliged  to  fend  deputies  in  his  own  name,  being  unwilling  to  complete 
his  difhonour  by  openly  oppofing  a  reconciliation,  which  was  meant  to  reftore 
tranquillity  to  the  kingdom  ;  perhaps,  too,  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
tliat  the  feditious  populace  of  Paris  would  prevent  the  king  and  the  dauphin 

•  Monftrdct;  Tuneval  dcs  UrGns ;  Chron,-  MS.  Reg.   du  P.u-leracnt ;  Antiquucs  de  Paris:  Hiftoiie 
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from  accepting  the  propofals,  and  by  that  means  raife  up  an  invincible  obdacle 
to  the  projedled  accommodation:  in  a  few  days  the  treaty  was  reduced  into  form, 
and  contained,  in  fubftance,  a  promife,  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  confirmed  by 
their  oaths,  to  preferve  aftrift  harmony  and  good  underftanding  with  each  other, 
and  to  live,  in  future,  like  true  relations  and  friends ;  to  put  a  ftop  to  all  hoftilities  ; 
to  difmifs  their  troops  ;  to  reftore  fuch  as  had  been  deprived  of  their  places ;  and 
to  confign  to  oblivion  all  paft  injuries. 

This  plan  of  accommodation  was  fent  by  the  king  to  the  parliament,  who  were 
■ordered  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  accepting  it.  The  rebel  chiefs  now- 
made  a  laft  effort,  by  repairing  to  the  hotel  de  Saint-Paul,  and  infifting,  in  a 
tone  of  infolence,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ihould  be  fubmitted  to  their  in- 
fpedtion.  Meeting  with  a  refufal,  they  re-affembled  on  the  following  day,  and 
feized  the  town-houfe.  But  although  they  were  formidable  from  their  numbers, 
and  had  come  to  an  unanimous  determination,  that  the  treaty  fhould  be  imme- 
diately difcuffed  by  them/elves,  in  order  to  fruftrate  every  attempt  at  accommoda- 
-  tion,  yet  they  could  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  more  juft  and  eligible  mode  of 
decifion  by  a  plurality  offuffrages,  to  be  coilefted  by  the  officers  of  the  differcnc 
diftrifts.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Burgundian  fadion.  Three  thoufand  Bur- 
gundians  had  indeed  afTembled  for  the  purpofeof  feizing  the  palace,  but  the  pru- 
dence of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  confcious  that  they  muft  be  fooR  over- 
powered, repreffed  their  zeal;  and  peace  was  publicly  proclaimed,  at  the 
town-houfe,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  government  of 
Paris  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Berry ;  the  dauphin  referved  the  comm.and  of  the 
Baftille  for  himfelf,  having  appointed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  his  lieutenant;  and  the 
duke  of  Bar  was  made  captain  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  publickly  reported,  and 
generally  believed,  that  thefe  two  noblemen  were  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
fcaffold,  the  very  next  day.  The  brother  of  John  de  Troye,  an  aftive  and  dan- 
gerous rebel,  was  feized  and  executed.  In  his  houfe  was  found  a  lift  of  prof- 
criptions*,  by  which  no  lefs  than  fourteen  hundred  perfons,  with  their  families 
were  doomed  to  die. 

Previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Pontoife,  it  had  been  agreed,  that 
none  of  the  princes  ihould  enter  the  metropolis;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
no  fooner  retired  than  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and 
Alen^on,  and  the  count  of  Auxerre,  arrived  at  Paris.  We  muft  obferve, 
however,  that  the  recent  condud  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fuch,  as  fully  au- 
thorized this  apparent  violation  of  the  agreement.     All  the  officers  and  minifters, 

f  This  fanguinary  lift  was  divided  into  Aree  parts.  Such  as  were  deftinedto  bemaflacred,  were 
difignated  by  a  T,  (for  Tues,  killed)  placed  oppofite  to  their  names ;  thofe  who  were  to  be  banifhed 
were  marked  with  a  B  ;  while  an  R  pointed  out  fuch  perfons  as  were  to  be  fuliered  to  efcape  on  paying 
A  ranfom.     Juvenal  des  Uriins. 
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who  had  been  indebted  for  their  promotion  to  the  protection  of  the  duke  ofBur- 
o-undy,   were  now  deprived  of  their  places. 

Charles  d'Albret,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  reftored  to  the  dignity  of  confta-- 
ble,  though  the  count  of  Saint-Paul,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
refufcd  to  give  up  the  fword  of'ofEce.  Clagnent  de  Brebant  was  alfo  reinftated  in 
his  poft  of  admiral  of  France.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pre- 
paring to  repair  the  difgrace  he  had  recently  fuftaincd.  He  had  written  fevcral 
letters  to  the  king,  affuring  him  that  his  precipitate  retreat  Vv'as  folely  influenced. 
by  the  fituar.ion  of  his  domefi;ic  affairs,  which  required  his  immediate  prefence  in 
Flanders :  he  renewed  his  protefiations  of  attachment  to  the  monarch,  and  of 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  ;  and  farther  expreffed  his  fixed  refolution  rigidly 
to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty.  But  while  he  made  thefe  profefTions, 
he  was  engaged  in  afTembling  all  his  forces,  both  in  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  ftates  of  Artois  voted  him  a  fupply  fimilar  to  that  which  the 
kino-  annually  levied  on  his  fubjefts  ;  he  had  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Eng- 
lilli  court;  and  ftill  carried  on  a  feeret  correfpondence  with  his  partizansat  Paris, 
many  of  whom,  by  difguifing  their  fentiments,  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
oppofite  party.  The  court  of  France  could  not  be  ignorant  of  hi«  intentions  j  in- 
deed he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  them,  for  ambaffadors  having  been  fent  to  him 
by  the  king,  to  demand  the  reflitution  of  Cherbourg,  Caen,  and  Crotoy,  which 
he  flill  kept  in  violation  of  the  late  treaty,  and  to  forbid  him  to  form  an  alliance 
with  England,  he  difmifled  them  in  a  difdainful  manner;  when  they  obtained  an 
audience  at  Lille,  where  the  duke  then  was,  he  did  not  deign  to  give  them  an 
anfwer,  but  calling  for  his  boots,  immediately  mounted  his  horfe,  and  fet  out 
for  Oudenarde.  Some  time  after,  he  fent  a  herald  to  juftify  his  conduft,  but 
the  king's  minifters  very  properly  interfered,  and  prevented  him  from  fubmitting 
to  the  degradation  of  a  reply. 

A.  D.  1414.]  During  thefe  tranfaflions,  the  dauphin  evinced  a  ftrong  defire 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  ov^n  hands  ;  forgetful  of  the  injuries  he 
had  fuftaincd  and  the  infults  he  had  experienced  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
his  adherents,  he  wrote  to  that  prince  in  terms  of  affedlion,  urging  him  to  repair 
to  Paris,  with  a  fufKcient  guard  to  fecure  his  perfon  from  infult.  This  letter  was 
dated  in  the  month  of  December,  1413.  In  the  following  month  the  queen, 
accompanied  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  and  other 
princes  of  the  blood,  went  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  dauphin  then  was,  and,  in 
his  prefence,  feized  four  neblemen  belonging  to  his  court*.  The  dauphin  highly 
refented  this  exertion  of  authority,  and  even  attempted  to  call  the  people  to  his 
afliflance,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  princes.  Of  the  four  captives,  three,  the 
lords  of  Moi,  Brimeu,  and  Montauban,  were  rcleafed,  after  a  confinement  of  a 

•  Chron.  MS.    Juvenal  des  Urfins.    Monftrelet.    Hiftoire  de  Paris. 
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few  days,  on  a  promife  never  more  to  approach  the  perfon  of  the  dauphin.    John 
de  Croi,  the  fourth,  was  refcued  from  his  guards. 

The  dauphin  enraged  at  this  detedtion  of  his  duplicity,  fent  letter  after  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  requefting  he  would  haften  to  releafe  him  from  the 
captivity  in  which  he  was  holden.  The  duke  fpecdily  coUefted  a  formidable 
body  of  troops ;  and  advancing  as  far  as  Dammartin,  extended  his  incurfions  to 
the  gates  of  the  metropolis. 

As  foon  as  the  princes  and  the  council  were  apprized  of  his  approach,  they 
reviewed  their  troops,  which  confifted  of  eleven  thoufand  men,  and  divided 
them  into  three  bodies.  All  the  gates  of  the  town,  except  tv/o,  were  kept 
conftantly  fhut.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
march  to  Saint-Denis,  where  he  was  received,  on  a  promife,  which  he  imme- 
diately  broke,  to  do  no  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  His  forces  confifted  of  two 
thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  three  thoufand  archers,  a  number  wholly  infufficient 
to  attempt  the  rcduftion  of  the  capital ;  but  he  had  greater  dependence  on  the 
attachment  of  the  Parifians,  than  on  his  own  ftrength.  He  fent  a  herald  with 
letters  to  the  king,  the  dauphin,  and  the  citizens,  who  was  immediately  difmiffcd 
by  the  count  of  Armagnac.  The  duke  then  advanced  to  the  gate  of  Saint- 
Euftache,  where  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  hoping  the  populace 
would  make  fome  diverfion  in  his  favour;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  conftabie^ 
fruftrated  his  plans.  The  duke  ftill  perfifted  in  his  defign :  he  found  means, 
through  his  emiflaries,  to  flick  up  a  manifefto  on  the  cathedral,  the  palace,  and 
other  public  edifices, 'containing  proteftations  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate.  He  expreffed  his  furprife  that  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  other  loyal  fub- 
iedbs,  fhould  fuffer  their  fovereign  to  be  treated  with  fuch  fcverity.  Under  any 
other  circumftances  thefe  reproaches  might  have  excited  an  infbirredlion,  but  the 
princes  had  taken  their  precautions,  with  fo  much  prudence  and  care,  that  not  a 
lingle  individual  durft  avow  his  fentiments.  Corps-de-garde  were  pofbed  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  on  the  ramparts.  Day  and  night,  bodies  of 
armed  men  were  continually  marching  through  the  ftrects  with  colours  flying. 
The  duke  of  Berry,  as  governor  of  Paris,  iffued  a  prohibition  to  all  tradefmen, 
-and  artizans,  to  quit  their  fnops  and  approach  the  ram.parts,  under  pain  of  death. 
At  length  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  made  a  laft  attempt  to  ftimuiate  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans,  and  finding  the  vigilance  of  his  adverfaries  not  to  be  eluded, 
retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  queen's  brother,  and  the  lord  of  Gaucourt,  being  informed 
of  the  duke's  retreat,  left  Paris  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  the  garrifon,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  up  with  the  rear  of  his  army;  but  whearhey  arrived  at  Senlis, 
they  learned  that  he  had  fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  had  not  even  allowed 
his  troops  the  ufual  time  for  reft. 
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Paris  ftill  continued  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  town  that  was  clofely 
invefhed  by  a  powerful  enemy  j  the  ramparts  were  coverfed  with  foldiers ;  corps- 
de-garde  were  pofted  at  all  the  gates,  and  the  ftreets  filled  with  armed  men, 
drawn  up  in  order'of  battle,  ready  to  a£l  on  the  firft  fignal  of  revolt.  Heavy 
contributions  were  levied  for  the  paying  tliefe  troops.  The  chains  were  talien 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  depofited  in  the  Baftille.  All  the  citizens,  without 
exception,  had  orders  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  a  general  prohibition  to  wear 
a  fword,  or  any  other  ofFenfive  weapon,  was  publifhed  3  and  death  was  proclaimed 
as  the  confequence  of  diiobedience. 

,  War  having  been  refolved  on  by  the  council,  a  general  aflembly  was  convened 
at  the  hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  at  which  the  queen,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
chki'  nobility,  the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  council  attended.  The 
dauphin  prefided  in  the  abfence  of  the  king,  who  was,  at  this  time,  indifpofed. 
Ail  the  fubjefts  of  cc-mplaint  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  here  detailed 
^vith  precifion  and  energy.  Early  in  the  fpringthe  army,  confilHng  of  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  toolv  the  field,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  king, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  health  fufSciently  for  that  purpofe.  From 
the  prince  to  the  private  fold^er,  every  man  wore  the  Armagnac  fafh ;  which, 
greatly  difpleafed  thofe,  vvhofe  attachment  was  confined  to  their  ibvereign,  in- 
dependent of  all  party.  It  appeared  ftrange,  indeed,  that  fo  powerful  a  prince 
as  the  king  of  France,  fliould,  in  his  own  dominions,  and  in  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  refpeft  to  his  authority,  fubmit  to  ufe  the  ftandard 
of  his  vafllil.  The  defence  of  the  capital,  during  the  king's  abfence,  was  en- 
frufied  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  with  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  fiege  of  Compicgne,  whicli,  after  a  fhort 
refinance,  furrendered  by  capitulation.  Noyon  opened  its  gates  on  the  firftfum- 
mons,  but  Soiffons  made  a  more  obftinate  defence.  The  attack,  however,  was 
conduced  with  fuch  vigor  and  fuccefs,  that  the  garrifon,  in  a  fliort  time,  found 
themfelves  reduced  to  extremities.  A  courier  difpatched  by  the  governor,  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  being  intercepted  by  the  befiegers,  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  defperate  fituation  of  the  place.  The  offer  to  capitulate,  therefore,  was 
rejeftedj  and  the  town  taken  by  affault,  the  governor  fuffered  decapitation} 
fuch  of  the  garrifon  as  had  efcaped  the  general  maffacre  experienced  a  fimilar  fate. 

While  the  royal  army  was  in  the  Vermandois,  intelligence  was  received  that 
a  body  of  Burgundians  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  duke.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon,  andthe  conftable  d'Albret,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  immediately 
id  out  to  meet  them,  and  coming  up  with  them  near  the  banks  of  the  Sambrc, 
obtained  a  complete  vidlory.  The  countefs  of  Hainaut  attempted  to  promote 
an  accommodation,  for  which  purpofe  fhe  waited  on  the  king  at  Perronne,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  by  deputies  from  the  different  towns, 
of  Flanders.     Charles   replied,   That,  "  if  his  coufin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,, 
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"  would  come  to  him,  he  flioiild  experience  fuch  treatment  as  would  give  him 
"  content ;  if  he  wiilied  for  juftice,  juftice  fliould  he  have,  and  if  mercy  was 
"  his  obje£t,  he  fhould  obtain  as  much  of  it  as  would  anfwer  his  purpofc*." 
This  v/as  the  only  anfwer  they  could  procure.  The  army  advanced  to  Bapaumes, 
■which  immediately  furrendered  ;  in  this  town  feveral  of  the  Burgundian  faction 
•were  taken,  and  among  the  reft  Caboche,  the  butcher,  who  was  immediately 
executed. 

Arras  was  next  rnvefted.  Being  a  place  of  importance,  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  for  enabling  it  to  fuftain  a  long  fiege.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  tovi-n  and  the  city,  and  had  two  governors.  The  garrifon  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fix  hundred  crofs-bovvmen.  All  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  fent  away;  the  fuburbs  were  burned  ;  new  fortifications  and 
frefli  batteries  were  erefted  ;  and  the  walls  and  towers  were  fupplied  with  can- 
non. 

Notwithftanding  the  number  of  troops  employed  in  the  fiege,  fuch  was  the 
ignorance  or  infidelity  of  thofe  who  conduced  it,  that  two  of  the  gates  were  left 
free  of  accefs,  by  which  means  the  garrifon  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  fup- 
plies,  and  of  making  fallies  to  advantage.  A  general  miftruft  prevailed  in  the 
royal  army.  Several  private  combats  were  fought  before  the  walls  ;  mines  and 
counter-mines  werefprung;  and  the  braveft  knights  fignalized  their  valour,  in 
various  encounters. 

The  artillery  was  badly  ferved,  through  the  treachery  of  the  perfon  to  whofe 
care  it  was  entrufted;  a  dearth  of  provifions  and  forage  began  to  be  felt  by  the 
royal  army,  as  well  as  by  the  garrifon  ;  the  feafon  was  far  advanced  ;  and  the  troops 
were  attacked  by  an  epidemic  diforder,  which  proved  fatal  to  nurribers.  The  coun- 
tefs  of  Hainaut  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  feized  the  opportunity  to  renew  their 
propolalsfor  an  accomm.odation.  The  king  was  difpofed  to  lend  them  a  favourable 
ear,  as  well  from  inclination,  as  from  the  fecret  inftigations  of  the  dauphin,  who  was 
difpleafed  with  the  afcendency  which  the  dukd  of  Orleans  daily  acquired,  and  v/ith 
the  imperious  condudl  of  the  count  of  Armagnac.  This  difpofition  of  Charles  to 
terminate  the  war  was,  it  feems,  well  known  to  the  confederated  princes,  who, 
of  courfe,  took  great  pains  to  efFeft  a  change  in  his  fentiments.  Before  the  treaty 
could  be  finally  fettled,  he  had  a  relapfe;  but  the  dauphin,  on  whom  the  command 
thendevolvcd,  haftened  its  conclufion.  It  was  agreed.  That  the  keys  of  Arras 
fliould  be  delivered  to  the  king,  and  the  ftandard  of  France  hoifted  on  the  walls  of 
the  town  ;  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  furrender  Crotoi,  anddifmifs  fromhia 
court  fuch  perfons  as  had  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  king  and  dauphin ;  that 
whatever  had  been  taken  by  either  fide,  during  the  war,  fhould  be  reftored ;  that 
all  offenfive  declarations  which  had  been  publifhed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  dukc'§ 

*  Villaret,  t.  xiii.  p.  303. 
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honour  flibuld  be  revoked,  and  that  letters  of  juftification  fliould  be  granted  him  ; 
that  he  fbould  never  go  to  Paris  without  permiffion  from  the  king  and  dau- 
phin ;  and  that  h€  fliould  renounce  his  alliance  with  England.  Peace  was,  ac- 
cordingly, proclaimed  i  the  troops  were  difbanded ;  and  the  badges  of  party, 
for  a  while,  difappeared. 

But  this  interval  of  tranquillity  was  fliort :  the  duke  of  Burgundy  put  his  troops 
into  cantonments  in  the  Cambrefis,  where  they  lived  at  difcretion.  The  count 
of  Tonnere,  one  his  valTals,  having  efpoufed  the  oppofite  party,  he  marched  into 
Burgundy,  pillaged  Tonnere,  and  raifed  the  citadel.  The  Armagnacs,  on  the 
other  hand,  furprifed,  a  party  of  Burgundians,  and  put  to  death  two  hun- 
dred. The  count  of  Saint-Paul  entered  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  while 
the  companies  who  had  been  difmifTed  by  their  chiefs  made  war  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  completed  the  general  defolation. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  ftiU  a  powerful  party  at  court.  The  dauphin,  by 
the  treaty  of  Arras  which  he  had  concluded  in  contradiction  to  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  and  the  confederated  princes*,  evinced  the  preference  which  he  gave 
him  over  the  oppofite  party. 

The  dauphin  intent  on  taking  the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own 
hands,  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem  for  his  purpofe.  He  invited  his  mother  and 
all  the  confederated  princes  to  give  him  the  meeting  at  Corbeil,  on  a  day  fpeci- 
tied  in  his  letters;  and  while  the  v/hole  court  repaired  to-the  appointed  place,  he 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Paris ;  ordered  the  draw-bridge  at  Charenton  to  be 
drawn  up  tlie  moment  he  had  pafled  it;  arrived  at  the  Louvre  at  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  commanded  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  fliut.  Mafter  of  the  capi- 
tal, he  fent  orders  to  the  princes  to  retire  to  their  eftates;  the  duke  of  Berry  only 
received  permiffion  to  return. 

His  fiift  exertion  of  power  was  the  feizure  of  his  mother's  treafures,  which 
Ifabella  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  citizens  of  Paris  ;  he  next  compelled  his 
<vife  .to  retire  to  the  convent  of  St,  Germain,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  appetites,  furrounded  by  courtiers^  who  ftudied  his  paffions  at  the  expence  of  his 
honour,  he  repaid  their  treacherous  fervices  with  money  appropriated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate.  He  undertook  the  management  of  the  finances  himfelf,  the 
command  of  which  was  effential  to  fupport  his  prodigality;  he  called  an  affembly 
of  the  citizens  and  municipal  officers  of  Paris,  whom  he  informed  of  his  refohi- 
rion  no  longer  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  minifters.  About  this  time  an  am- 
bafiador  arrived  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  obje6l  of  whofe  embafly  was  to 
reque-ft  that  the  dauphin  would  again  take  his  wife  to  his  bed,  and  difmifs  a  mil - 
trcfs  whom  he  had  chofen  to  occupy  her  place.  In  cafe  of  a  refufal,  he  was  or- 
dered to  tell  the  prince,  that  the  duke  would  confider  th*  treaty  of  Arras  as  vir- 

*  Trefor  de  Cliartrcs,     Regill.  des  Ancicnes  Ordonnances,  fol.  25. 
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tualy  annulled,  and  that  in  cafe  ofa  war  with  England,  neither  he  nor  his  fubjefts 
would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  demand  the  dauphin 
returned  an  evafive  anfwer,   rather  calculated  to  foothe,  than  to  fatisfy  the  duke. 

A.  D.  141 5.]  While  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  inteftine  commotions,  an 
enemy,  not  lefs  powerful  than  ambitious,  was  fecre'dy  preparing  to  profit  by  this 
complication  of  misfortunes.  Henry  the  Fifth  had  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
throne  of  England,  and,  he  had  long  determined  to  profit  by  the  diflentions  which 
j-revailed  in  France  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambicion,  by  the  total  Tubjedllon 
of  the  kingdom.  The  claim  which  he- had  to  advance  to  France,  was,  abfurd  j 
v.hether  its  validity  be  tried  by  the  French  or  the  Englllli  dodlrine  of  fucceffion. 
By  the  former,  which  excluded  all  females  from  the  crown,  and  £'.enied  their 
power  of  tranfmitting  a  title  to  their  male  poilerity,  Trienry  could 'not  claim  a 
right ;  by  the  latter,  as  advanced  by  the  third  Edward,  which  admitted  the  ex- 
clufion  of  females,  but  eftabliflicd  their  right  of  tranfmlttlng  a  title  to  their  male 
pofterlty,  his  pretenfions  were  not  lefs  abliird ;  becaufe  any  right  to  be  derived 
from  thence  was  veiled  In  the  earl  of  Marche,  tranfmltted  from  queen  Ifabella 
to  her  fon,  Edv;ard  the  Third,  and  from  him  to  that  nobleman,  by  Phlliippa, 
only  child  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarenee,  the  elder  brother  of  John,  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  from  whom  all  the  pretended  rights  of  Henry  were  derived.  It  was  not, 
however,  an  age  in  which  princes  were  to  be  refbrained  from  purfulng  the  pro- 
jefts  of  ambition  by  motives  drawn  from  the  fources  of  reafon  and  Juftice.  Hen- 
ry determined  to  enforce  his  pretenfions  though  he  concealed  his  defigns  till  they 
were  ripe  for  execution.  He  had  on  his  acceffion  opened  negociatlons  with  the 
French  miniftry,  confirming  the  truce  concluded  by  the  fecond  Richard;  but  he 
rendered  them  frultlcfs,  by  perpetually  varying  In  his  demands,  according  to  the 
fituatlon  of  the  kingdom. 

"When  it  was  determined  to  take  up  arms  agalnft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Henry 
thought  the  national  confufion  favourable  for  his  attempts..  He  fent  ambafladors 
to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the  French  crown.  In  virtue  of  the  rights  which  he 
derived  from  the  third  Edward ;  this  ftrange  propofal  had  fuch  an  efFcdt  on  the 
council  that  they  remained  filent  for  a  time,  as  much  from  furprife  as  Indignation, 
The  ambafladors  then  declared  that  their  mafter  had  authorized  them  to  declare 
that  he  would  content  himfelf  with  the  prevlnces  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  adding  only  the  immediate  pofTeflion  and  full  fovereignty  of 
Normandy,  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  fuperlorlty  of  Brittany  and  Flanders.  This 
laft  propofal  was,  probably,  the  confequence  ofa  projefted  alliance,  which  Pfenry 
was  then  negociatlng  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  which  the  treaty  of  Arras, 
for  the  prefent  fufpended.  The  Engllfh  ambafladors  again  varied  in  their  pro- 
pofals ;  their  laft  demand  was  that  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  fhould  be  ftrlftly  ful- 
filled, one  halfof  Proven.ce,  with  the.  counties  of  Nogent  andBeaufort,  be  ceded 
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to  England ;  and  the  princefs  Catharine  be  given  to  Henry,  with  a  portion  of 
two  millions  of  crowns.  The  duke  of  Berry,  who  prefided  at  the  conferences, 
offered  to  reftore  a  part  of  Guienne.  The  powers  of  the  Englifli  envoys  beino- 
limited,  they  left  Paris  withouta  decifion.^  Neither  Charles  nor  his  council  could 
believe  that  Henry  was  ferioufly  bent  on  war.  in  the  mean  time  he  was  occu- 
pied in  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition.  He  obtained  from  parliament 
a  fupply  of  twe-tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  and  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  all  the  alien 
priories  in  the  kingdom ;  he  alfo  received  a  free  gift,  from  the  clergy,  of  confi- 
derable  amount*  ;  after  borrowing  all  the  money  he  could,  he  pawned  his  jewels, 
and  even  his  crown,  to  make  up  the  neceflary  fumf .  Having  alTembled  a  great 
fleet,  and  a  powerful  army,  he  repaired  to  Southampton,  in  order  to  embark  for 
France ;  but  before  he  had  got  his  troops  on  board  the  tranfports  that  were  def- 
tined  to  receive  them,  he  difcovered  a  dangerous  confpiracy  formed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  throne.  This  was  fpeedily  quelled,  and  having  inflifted 
an  exemplary  punifhment  on  the  principal  confpirators,  and  appointed  his 
brother,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  failed  from  South- 
ampton, on  the  13th  of  Augufb  141 5,  vv'ith  fix  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and 
twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  and  landed  fafe  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  about 
nine  miles  from  Harfleur.     He  immediately  invefted  that  city. 

The  o-arrifon  of  Harfleur  confiiled  only  of  four  hundred  men  at  arms.  They 
made  a  vigorous  refifliance,  but  fo  little  precaution  had  been  taken  to  put  the 
fortified  towns  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  that  when  the  place  had  been  befieged  about 
a  fortnight,  the  garrifon  had  expended  all  their  powder,  and  a  fupply  having  beea 
intercepted  by  the  enemy,  they  were  reduced  to  extremity.  They  opened  the 
G-ates  to  the  enemy  on  the  twenty- fecond  of  September.  The  garrifon  were  fuf- 
fered  to  depart,  without  their  arms,  on  a  promife  to  furrender  themfelves  prifo- 
ners  at  Calais,  unlefs  the  king  of  England  fliould  be  brought  to  adtion,  and  luftain 
a  defeat,  previous  to  his  arrival  at  that  city.  The  opulent  citizens  were  thrown 
into  prilbn,  and  confined  till  they  paid  their  ranfom  :  fuch  as  refufed  to  abjure  their 
country,  and  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  conqueror,  were  fent  to  England  j 
and  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  expelled  the 
town  ;  at  the  gate  of  which,  a  part  of  their  cloaths  were  delivered  to  them,  with 
five  fols  to  each  perfon  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  J.  Henry  was  led 
10  the  adoption  of  thefe  rigorous  meafures  by  the  deiign  which  he  entertained  of 
peopling  the  town  entirely  with  Englifh. 

But  though  the  acquifition  of  Harfleur  was  an  objeft  of  importance  to  the  king 
of  England,  the  great  lofs  which  he  fuftained  made  it  a  dear  conqueft.  This 
lofs  proceeded  Icfs  from  the  fiege,  than  from  an  epidemic  diforder  which  prevailed 
in  the  army.     In  this  dilemma,  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  England  was   mani- 

»   Parliament  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.   137,  ^>c.  f  Fj-m.  Feed.  torn.  ix.  p   257,  263,  271,  2S4. 
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feft  to  every  one  ;  the  king  fummoned  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  fubjefl.  The 
duke  of  Clarence  gave  his  opinion  for  an  embarkation  at  Harfleur;  but  the  Eng- 
lifli  monarch  refufed  to  adopt  it — as  wearing  the  appearance  of  flight  ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  make  his  way  by  land  to  Calais."*  The  latter  mode 
was  adopted,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  this  expedition,  f 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  engaged  in  fettling  the  mode  of  retreat,  it  became 
a  queftion,  at  the  court  of  France,  whether  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  Ihoula 
be  entrufted  to  the  Armagnacs  or  to  the  Burgundians.  Had  the  dauphin  followed 
his  own  inclinations,  he,  probably,  would  have  delegated  that  truft  to  the  latter ; 
but  the  change  in  the  miniftry  made  him  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  oppofite 
party.  The  bifhopof  Chartres,  the  new  chancellor  of  Aquitaine,  being  an  ene- 
my to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  engag- 
ed the  dauphin  to  fend  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  principal  adherents. 

The  conftable  d'Albret  having  received  intelligence  of  Henry's  defign  to  pro- 
ceed to  Calais,  formed  a  jun6lion  with  the  troops  anderthe  command  of  marefchal 
de  Boucicaut,  and  haftened  to  Abbeville,  to  guard  the  pafles  on  the  Sommc, 
which  Henry  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Orders  had  been  difpatched  to  the  different 
provinces  for  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  repair  to  the  royal  ftandard 
without  delay.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  offered  to  join  the  army  in  perfon,  at- 
tended by  all  his  forces.      This  offer,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  accept. 

Henry  leaving  Harfleur,  advanced  by  flow  marches,  to  the  banks  of  theSom- 
me,  which"  he  intended  to  crofsat  the  fame  place  where  Edward  the  Third,  before 
the  battle  of  Cre§y,  hadefeaped  from  Philip  of  Valois;  but  he  found  the  palTage 
flopped  up  by  piles  ftuck  in  the  b,ottom  of  the  river,  and  defended  by  the 
nobles  of  Picardy,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  oppofite  bank.     At  Pont  Remi 

*  Elmham,  c.  42.  p.    49. 

f  To  refcue  Henry  from  the  charge  of  imprudence  in  this  particular,  Mr.  Hume  has  afferted,  that 
having  difmiffed  his  tranfports,  "  he  lay  under  a  mcejjity  of  marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before  he 
"  could  reach  a  place  of  fafety."  But  this  affertion  is  evidently  abfurd  :  for,  admitting  that  the  tranf- 
poj-ts  had  aftually  departed,  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  advifeable,  in  point  of  expedition, 
to  fend  over  to  England  for  tranfports — the  diftance  by  fea  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues — and  wait 
the^r  arrival;  than  to  attempt  a  paffage  over  a  trail  of  country  ne«r  two  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
unprovided  with  guides,  unfupplied  with  provifions,  and  purfued  and  harafled  by  an  army  which 
moft  hiftorians  make  amount  to  ten  times,  and  none  to  lefs  than  four  times  the  number  of  his  own. 
It  will  not  be  urged  that  there  was  no  veflel  in  the  port  to  fend  over  to  England  ;  as  fubfequent  to 
the  adoption  of  Henry's  propofal,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  earl  of  Marche,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  who  had  fuffered  extremely  from  the  diforder  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Englifli 
troops,  embarked  at  Harfleur  for  England,  where  they  went  for  the  recovery  of  their  health;  nor 
will  it  fcarcely  be  contended  that  Harfleur  could  not  be  deemed  a  place  of  fafety,  fmce,  with  fo  fmall 
a  garrifon,  as  four  hundred  men  at  arms,  it  had  fuftained  a  long  and  vigorous  fiege ;  and,  after  its 
reduHion,  Henry  had  been  careful  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  fortifications  had  fuftained  in  the 
different  attacks.  This  perilous  enterprize,  therefore,  was  not  the  refult  of  neceflity,  butofen- 
Uiufiaftic  ambition  and  cbftiuate  temerity. 

A  ol.  K.  Q^q 
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and  feveral  other  places,  where  Henry  attempted  to  crofs  the  river,  he  was  equal- 
ly unfuccefsful  ;  every  pafs  was  guarded,  and  every  bridge  was  broken  down. 
His  difficulties  hourly  increafed,  and  his  Iltuation  daily  became  more  defperate. 
His  troops  were  inccflantly  harraffed  by  bodies  of  horfe  which  fcourcd  the  coun- 
try, and  prevented  them  from  foraging ;  cxhaufted  by  a  toilfome  march,  by  fick- 
nefs,  and  a  dearth  of  provifions,  their  fpirits  were  only  fupported  by  the  fordtude 
of  their  fovereign.  At  length  the  Englifh,  after  having  pafled  three  weeks  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Somme,  difcovered  a  pafs  between  Peronne  and  Saint  Quentin, 
which  the  inhabitants  had  neglccTted  either  to  guard  or  to  render  impradlicable. 
Henry,  after  croffing,  purfued  his  march  with  celerity.  He  wifhed  to  avoid  an 
aftion,  and  neceffity  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  rifk  one. 

The  different  bodies  of  French  troops  had,  by  this  time,  formed  a  jundlion 
with  each  other;  and  amounted,  by  the  beft  accounts,  to  fourteen  thoufand  men 
at  arms,  and  forty  thoufand  infantry  ;  the  Englifh  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  of 
that  number.  The  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  in  the  county  of 
Saint-Paul,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Azincourt,  where  the  Englifh  arrived  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Odober.  The  French  generals  had  repeatedly  offered 
them  battle,  but  Henry  contented  himfelf  with  replying  that,  fince  he  had  be- 
gun his  march  to  Calais,  he  had  never  refufed  to  engage.  On  the  twenty-fecond 
of  Odober  a  herald  at  arms  was  difpatched  to  the  Englifh  camp,  to  tell  the 
king  that  in  three  days  he  might  expeft  to  be  attacked.  Henry  accepted  the 
challenge  without  helitation. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  Englifh  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  villages 
of  Azincourt,  Maifoncelles,  and  the  adjoining  hamlets  ;  when  the  brightnefs  of 
the  moon  gave  Henry  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ground  with  attention, 
and  of  fixing  on  a  fpot  for  the  enfuing  engagement,  which  poffcfTed  local  advan- 
tages to  enable  a  handful  of  men  to  refill  a  numerous  army.  This  was  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, on  the  fummit  of  which  ftood  the  village  of  Azincourt,  and  which  was 
flanked,  on  either  fide,  by  a  wood.  Having  taken  thefc  precautions,  he  retired 
to  reft.  With  the  French,  all  was  riot  and  confufion ;  the  whole  army  paffed 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  both  men  and  horfes  were  numbed  with  the  cold 
rain  which  fell  from  the  clofe  of  the  day  to  the  enfuing  morn. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Oftobcr,  141 5,  both  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  conftable  d'Albrct  was  guilty  of  an  er- 
ror which  nothing  could  palliate,  by  occupying  the  ground  chofen  for  him  by 
the  enemy.  This  preventend  him  from  profiting  by  that  advantage  which  the 
fuperiority  of  his  numbers  afforded.  In  the  narrow  plains,  flanked  by  the 
woods,  he  could  neither  extend  his  front  fo  as  to  encircle  the  enemy,  nor  employ 
his  numerous  cavalry.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines;  the  firft  was  com- 
manded by  himfelf,  and,  confifted  of  a  chofen  band  of  eight  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  difmounted,  and  four  thoufand  archers ;  the   fpace  they  occupied  was 
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fcarcely  large  enough  to  contain  them  ;  on  each  wing  of  this  divifion  were  pofted 
five  hundred  men  at  arms,  who  had  orders  to  direft  thwr  efforts  againft  the  Eng- 
lilh  archers. 

Henry  had  alfo  drawn  up  his  army  in  three  lines;  the  firft,  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  confifted  wholly  of  archers,  four  deep  ;  each  of 
whom,  befides  his  bow  and  arrows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  ftake 
pointed  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  proteft  him  from  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry. The  king  himfelf  headed  the  fecond  line,  accompanied  by  his  youngeft 
brother,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earl  marefchal,  and  the  carls  of 
Oxford  and  Suffolk.  The  third  line  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
uncle  to  Henry. 

The  Englifh  monarch  rode  along  the  lines,  mounted  on  a  white  courfer,  with 
a  golden  crown,  affixed  to  his  helmet.  Four  royal  banners  were  difplayed  be- 
fore him  :  he  was  followed  by  feveral  horfes,  richly  caparifoned,  and  furrounded 
by  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  and  army.  He  ftrove  to  encourage  his  troops. 
He  told  them,  that  the  French  had  determined  to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  of  every  prifoner  whom  they  fhould  make*  ;  and  he  declared  that 
every  foldier  in  his  army,  who  fhould,  on  that  day,  condu6b  himfelf  with  gal- 
lantry, fhould  thenceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
wearing  coat-armourf. 

Before  the  battle  began,  the  two  armies  flood  gazing  at  each  other,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time ;  but  Henry,  fearing  that  the  French  might  difcover  the  danger 
of  their  fituation,  gave  the  fignal  of  attack  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  Eng- 
lifli  archers  let  fly  a  fhower  of  arrows  among  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
which  did  infinite  execution ;  and  the  French  cavalry  hemmed  in  by  their  own 
troops,  and  incommoded  by  the  clayey  foil,  moiftened  by  recent  Ihowers,  were 
unable  to  exert  their  force.  A  fecond  flight  of  arrows  threw  the  firft  line  of  the' 
French  into  fome  confufion,  which  was  increafed  by  a  difcharge  from  the  bows 
of  two  hundred  archers,  whom  Henry,  before  the  battle,  had  placed  in  ambufh 
in  their  flank.  The  battle  now  became  general;  when  the  archers  had  ex- 
pended their  arrows,  they  flung  their  bows,  and,  rufhing  onwards,  attacked  the 
enemy  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes.  In  vain  did  the  French  men  at  arms 
attempt  to  advance  ;  they  were  effedtually  flopped  by  the  pointed  ftakes  which, 
piercing  their  horfes  brought  them  to  the  ground,  while  the  men,  inflead  of  re- 
tiring to  the  wings,  preflTed  back  on  the  firft  line  of  the  army,  and,  by  that 
means,  contributed  to  augment  the  diforder  which  already  prevailed  in  the  front. 
The  Engfifh,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  completely  broke  the  firfl  line,  and 
forced  it  off  the  field. 

*  Thomas  de  Elmham    p.  61.  f  Id.  ib.  Villaret,  t.  xiii.  p.  364. 
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While  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifh  were  retiring  to  recover  their  breath,  bcr 
hind  their  fecond  line,  where  Henry  commanded  in  perfon,  the  duke  of  Alengon 
advanced  with  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  French,  in  hopes  of  reftoring  the  battle. 
This  fecond  fhock  was  more  bloody  than  the  firll ;  and  vidtory  long  remained 
doubtful.  Eighteen  French  knights,  who  had  entered  into  a  folemn  compaft  to 
take  the  Englifh  monarch,  either  dead  or  alive,  fotced  their  way  throuo-h  the 
ranks,  and  approached  his  perfon.  One  of  thern  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with 
a  battle-axe,  which,  though  it  did  not  pierce  his  helmet,  for  a  while  deprived 
him  of  his  fenfes.  He  muft  probably  have  fallen  a  viftim  to  thefe  affociates, 
but  for  the  generous  fpirit  of  David  Gam,  and  two  other  Welch  oiEcers,  who 
rtifhing  between  him  and  his  aflailants,  facrificed  their  lives  to  the  fafety  of  Hen- 
ry. When  he  recovered  from  the  blow,  perceiving  the  three  gallant  foldiers,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  prefervation,  expiring  at  his  feet,  he  knighted 
them  as  they  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  French  knights  were  all  killed ; 
and  the  Englifh  king,  rulhed  into  the  midft;  of  the  enemy,  attended  by  his  bro- 
ther Gloucefter,  who  fought  by  his  fide.  They  continued  to  advance  with  rapi- 
dity, and  were  foon  feparated  from  their  troops.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  was 
felled  to  the  ground  by  the  ftroke  of  a  mace,  and  Henry,  covering  him  with 
his  fhield,  fuftained  the  fhock  of  his  numerous  afTailants,  until  the  duke  of  York 
arrived  to  his  relief.  Gloucefter  being  conveyed  from  the  field,  the  king  renew- 
ed the  attack,  and  his  troops,  bore  down  all  before  them. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,  followed  by  a  few  faithful  adherents,  rufhed  into  the 
midft  of  the  foe,  and  cutting  his  way  through  the  ranks,  arrived  at  the  fpot  where 
Henry  was  fighting.  He  called  out  to  the  king  of  England  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  the  duke  Alen^on  ;  at  the  fame  inftant  he  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head, 
which  cleft  the  crown  on  his  helmet';  he  was  ©n  the  point  of  repeating  it — his 
arm  was  already  uplifted,  when  a  ftroke  from  the  battle-axe  of  Henry  laid  him 
at  the  feet  of  his  adverfary ;  the  king  interpofed  to  fave  his  life,  but  in  vain,  the 
rage  of  the  Englifh  troops  rendered  his  interpofition  ineffedtual.  Difcouraged 
by  the  lofs  of  their  leader,  the  fecond  line  made  no  farther  refiftance ;  the  third 
fled  without  ftriking  a  blow. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  receiving  the  congratulations,  of  his  nobles, 
news  was  brought  him  that  his  camp  was  attacked.  He  immediately  afcended  an 
eminence  whence  he  could  plainly  diftinguifh  the  caufe  of  this  alarm,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fmall  party  of  troops,  who,  under  the  command  of  Robert  de 
Bournonville,  had  left  the  army  in  the  heat  of  aftion,  to  plunder  the  baggage 
which  the  Englifli  had  left  in  Azincourt.  The  king  piqued  at  this  infult,  or- 
dered all  his  prifoncrs  to  be  inftandy  put  to  death,  except  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  nobilitj.     The  Englifh  troops,  evincing  a  difinclination  to  fulfil 
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thefe  orders,  Henry  foleftcd  two  hundred  archers,  who,  running  through  the 
i-anks,  difpatched  the  vidtims.* 

The  French  never  loft,  in  any  battle,  fo  many  perfons  of  diftinftion,  as  in 
that  of  Azincourt.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  befides  nine 
thoufand  knights  or  gentlemen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights-bannerets. 

There  were  fcarcely  a  family  in  France  of  any  diftinftion,  that  did  not  lofc 
fome  of  its  members.  The  prifoners,  including  thofe  who  were  maffacred 
during  the  attack  on  the  Englifti  camp,  amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  men, 
among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  was  inconfiderable ;  Villaret  makes  it  amount  to  fixteen  hundred  men. 
The  only  perfons  of  rank,  who  fell  on  their  fide,  were  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Suffolk. 

The  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  troops,  and  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year, 
prevented  the  Englifti  monarch  from  reaping  any  immediate  advantage  from  his 
vidbory,  except  that  of  being  enabled  to  purfue,  his  march  to  Calais,  whkher 
he  conducted  his  fpoils  and  prifoners.  He  embarked  for  England  on  the  fix- 
teenth  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Dover  the  fame  evening. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  was  advancing  to  join  the  army,  at  the  head  of  fix  thou- 
fand men,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Azincourt.  To  increafe 
the  general  confternation,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, with  a  numerous  army. 

In  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  it  appeared  neceffary  to  entruft  the  • 
government  to  fome  perfon  of  rank  and  experience,  who  poffeffed  fufficient  in- 
fluence and  power  to  prop,  by  his  own  ftrength,  the  falling  fabric  of  the  ftate. 
TJie  duke  of  Berry  was  too  old,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  too  young,  to  bear  fo 
heavy  a  burden.  It  was  refolved  to  call  the  count  of  Armagnac  to  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  Two  noblemen  were  accordingly  deputed  to  offer  him  the  dignity 
ofconftable,  and  the  poft  of  prime  minifter.  He  immediately  fettled  a  difpute 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  count  Foix,  and  fet  out  for  Paris,  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  troops.  Meanwhile,  theduke  of  Burgundy  fent  ambaffadors  to  Paris, 
w^th  inftruftions  to  wait  on  the  king  and  dauphin,  and   to  make  them  a  tender 

*   Such  is  Villaret's  account  of  this  tranfaction  ;  but  the  English  hiftorians  relate  it  in  a  different '. 
manner.     They   acknowledge   the  order  to  maffacre  the  prifoners,  but  affirm  that  Henry  believed 
the  attack  on  his  camp  to  be  more  formidable  than  it  really  was ;  that  his  order  was  influenced  by 
{prious  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  number  of  his  prifoners ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  he  found  his 
miftake,  he  countermanded  it,  and  put   an  immediate  ftop   to  the  flaughter  it  had  occafioned.     Be- 
tween thefe  ditferent  accounts,  the  reader   muft   decide  for  himfclf.     But  candour  compels  us  to 
obferve,  that  Villaret  attempts  to  obviate  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prifoners,  by  remarking  : 
that  Henry  might  have  releafcd  them  on  their  parole,  with  an  injunftion  to  join  him  at  Calais;  This  - 
mode  of  treating  prifoners,  he  tells  us,  was  very  common  in  thofe  times,  when  any  man  who  broke  his 
parole  was  deemed  infamous ;  and  he  adds,  that  Henry  himfelf  had  aftually  releafed  all  the  prisoners  he  ;• 
had  brought  with  him  from  Harfleur,  on  the  fame,  condition,  immediately  before  the  battle.. 
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of  his  fervices.  At  the  fame  time,  he  demanded  permiffionto  repair  to  court,  and 
to  employ  all  his  forces  for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  council  forbade 
Jiim  to  appear  at  court,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  come  with  his  ufual  retinue  ;  and  all 
the  towns  on  his  road  had  orders  to  refufe  him  admittance ;  but,  that  he  mio-ht 
have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  this  prohibition,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other 
princes;  the  government  of  Picardy  was  alfo  offered  to  this  turbulent  prince,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  nvage  war  againft  the  Englifh.  But  the  government  of 
a  province  was  too  trifling  an  objeft  to  a  man  who  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of 
a  kingdom  ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  determined  to  profit  by  the  public  cala- 
mities, to  gratify  his  own  private  ambition ;  and  this  gratification  he  thought 
might  be  beft  promoted  by  a  temporary  alliance  with  England,  in  the  formation 
of  vi^hich  he  was  aftually  engaged  at  the  very' time  that  he  made  offers  of 
affiftance  to  the  king.  If  he  had  founded  any  hopes  of  a  change  in  his  favour,  on 
the  difpofition  of  the  dauphin,  thofe  hopes  were  not  deftroyed  by  the  death 
of  that  prince,  who  expired  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  141 5. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  foon  after,  fent  to  demand  his  daughter,  who  was  re- 
ftored  to  him. 

During  this  time,  the  count  of  Armagnac  arrived  at  Paris,  and  received  the 
conftable's  fword  from  the  king.  Every  thing  now  wore  a  new  face.  He  was  no 
fooner  in  poflelTion  of  power,  than  he  infufed  into  every  part  of  the  government 
that  inflexibility  with  which  his  own  character  was  marked.  The  capital  was  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  continual  alarm  ;  every  one  became  an  objeft  of  fufpicion,  and  the 
throne  was  inacceffible  to  all  but  fpies  and  informers.  Threats  and  punifhments, 
the  difmifTion  of  placemen,  and  the  imprifonment  of  citizens  announced  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  new  adminiftration.  The  ifle  of  France  was  over- run  with  troops, 
who  completed  the  defolation  which  the  Burgundians  had  begun.  The  count 
confined  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  return,  imprifoned  thofe 
of  the  count. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  infifted  on  being  received  into  Paris  with  his  troops ; 
while  his  proximity  roufed  the  zeal -of  his  partifans.  Some  of  his  fpies  were 
feized  and  executed,  for  having  fent  him  word  that,  in  the  metropolis,  ther'* 
were  five  thoufand  men,  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  favour.  Ail  whofe  fidelity 
was  fufpefted  were  banifhed  the  city  j  many,  too,  fubmitted  to  a  voluntarily  ex- 
ile, rather  than  encounter  the  dangers  infeparable  from  a  revolution  produced  by 
violence  ;  for  it  was  univerfally  believed  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  lay 
fiege  to  Paris.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  intention, 
cither  becaufe  he  deemed  his  forces  infufHcient  for  fuch  an  cnterprize,  or  becaufe 
he  vviflied  before  he  made  his  attack,  to  fee  the  efFecft  of  his  negociarions  with 
England,  and  of  the  confpiracies  which  his  friends  were  fecretly  forming  in  the 
capital. 

AmbafTiidors  had   been  fent  to  Hainaut  to   invite  the  new  dauphin,  who  was 
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then  at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  the  capital;  and  envoys  from' 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  arrived  there  at  the  fame  time  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
acceffion.  The  king's  ambaffadors  could  only  obtain  a  public  audience,  at  which 
the  Burgundian  envoys  were  preient  ;  while  thefe  laft  had  feveral  private  confer- 
ences both  with  the  dauphin  and  the  count  of  Hainaut.  The  French  minifteri 
had  received  orders,  from  the  conftable,  to  found  the  dauphin's  inclinations,  to 
convince  him  it  was  his  intereft  to  declare  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  snd  to 
intimate  that  his  influence  at  the  court  would  depend  on  the  preference  he  fliould 
give  to  the  prevailing  party.  The  count  of  Hainaut  difmiffed  the  ambafiadors 
without  any  pofitive  anfwer;  while  the  conftable  immediately  began  to  ftrengthen 
his  party  againft  the  new  dauphin,  by  oppofing  to  him  the  count  of  Ponthieu, 
the  king's  next  f®n,  who  was  created  governor  of  Paris,  and  duke  of  Touraine. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  ftill  remained  with  his  army  in  Brie,  but,  convinced 
of  his  inability  to  make  any  effectual  attempt  on  the  capital,  he  only  waited  for 
an  honourable  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  troops :  at  his  inftigation,  therefore, 
the  dauphin  fent  orders  to  both  parties  to  difarm  without  delay  ;  the  commands 
were  of  eoarfe  obeyed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  returned  to  Artois,  where 
he  put  his  troops  into  cantonments. 

The  conftable,  who  had  recently  obtained  the  office  of  fuperintendant  of  the 
finances,  and  of  governor-general  of  all  the  fortrcffes  in  the  kingdom,  enjoyed 
the  authority  of  an  abfolute  monarch.  The  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  finances,  an  in- 
evitable confequcnce  of  the  confufion  which  prevailed  in  every  department  of 
the  government,  required  frelli  refources  on  every  change  in  the  miniftry.  A 
general  impoft  was  now  eftablifhcd  from  which  no  clafs  of  people  were  exempted. 
It  was  fpecified  in  the  edift,  iflued  for  this  purpofc,  "  That  the  king  had,  of  his 
"  own  good  will,  hitherto  exempted  the  clergy  from  the  payment  of  all  fubfidies 
"  or  taxes ;  but  that  now  it  was  his  pleafure,  in  confequence  of  the  important 
"  objedls  he  had  in  view,  that  no  fuch  exemption  fliould  obtain,  and  that  no 
"  complaints  on  the  fubjeft  fhould  be  allowed."  All  aflemblies,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  remonftrating  againft  this  edift,  were  forbidden.  This  prohibition  was 
deemed  neceflary,  as  the  prelates  had  a  meeting  at  Bourges,  juft  bdfore  the  battle" 
of  Azincourt,  when  they  remonftrated  with  the  king  on-  the  impropriety  of  tax- 
ing the  church.  The  tax  which  gave  rife  to  this  clamorous  oppofition  was  a 
duty  ©f  forty  fols  on  every  larrel  of  wine ! 

A.  D.  1416.]  The  emperor  Sigifmund,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  that  but  ill  accorded  with 
the  poverty  of  the  ftate  j  in  return  for  which  he  undertook  to  mediate  a  peace 
with  England.  During  his  refidence  in  the  capital,  a  confpiracy  was  difcovered, 
fo  fanguinary  in  its  nature,  fo  comprehenfively  wicked  in  its  extent,  as  none  but 
fuch  a  mind  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  could  plan,  and  none  but  fuch  a  heart  as 
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his  could  execute.  The  paitifans  of  that  prince  were  ftill  numerous  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  they  had  feveral  private  meetings ;  and  the  duke,  by  means  of 
his  emiffaries,  continually  incited  them  to  adopt  fome  decifive  meafure.  Differ- 
ent bodies  of  troops,  difperfed  about  the  Ifle  of  France,  had  orders  to  affemble, 
on  the  firft  fignal.  The  conjundlure  was  favorable,  for  the  conftable  was  then 
abfent  in  Normandy,  employed  in  repreffing  the  incurfions  of  the  garrifon  of 
Harfleur,  while  the  court  were  lulled  in  fecurity.  The  defign  of  the  confpirators 
was  to  murder  all  the  partifans  of  the  Armagnacs ;  to  feize  the  king,  the  queen,, 
and  the  chancellor;  to  load  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  king  of  Sicily  with  irons, 
to  fhave  their  heads,  and,  after  leading  them  through  the  different  ftreets  of  the 
city,  mounted  on  bulls,  and  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  populace,  to  malTacre 
them,  together  with  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
party ;  the  fcene  was  to  be  clofed  with  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  not  only  given  a  verbal  approbation  to  the  feheme,  but  had  con- 
firmed it  by  letters,  under  his  own  hand,  to  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy.  After 
killing  the  chancellor,  it  was  intended  to  give  the  feals  to  William  d'Orgemont, 
who  was,  next  to  the  duke  of  Burgupdy,  the  foul  of  the  confpiracy. 

This  tragedy  was  to  have  been  exhibited  on  the  night  of  Eafler-Sunday;  every 
thing  was  prepared,  and  the  confpirators  already  exulted,  by  anticipation,  in  the 
fuccefs  of  their  fchemes,  when  the  hopes  of  the  faftion  were  fuddenly  blafted,  by 
the  wife  to  a  citizen  of  Paris,  who  difcovered  the  plot.  The  queen,  the  princes, 
and  the  chancellor  haflened  to  the  Louvre,  the  only  one  of  the  loyal  palaces 
which  was  then  in  a  flate  of  defence.  Tannegui  du  Chattel,  provoft  of  Paris, 
immediately  colledted  what  troops  he  could  find,  and  taking  polTefTion  of  the 
market  place  and  the  neighbouring  ftreets,  where  the  fedition  was  deftined  to 
begin,  burft  open  the  doors  of  feveral  houfes,  in  which  he  feized  the  leaders  of 
the  confpiracy,  who  were  ready  armed,  and  waiting  for  the  appointed  fignal; 
having  fecured  thefe  villains,  he  vifited  every  part  of  the  city,  and  examined 
with  care  all  liifpefted  places.  While  the  foldiers  were  employed  in  conveying 
to  prifon  fuch  criminals  as  they  had  feized,,  the  reft  fled.  Some  were  executed 
publicly,  others  were  drowned  in  the  night;  but  d'Orgemont,  the  moft  criminal 
of  them  all,  efcaped  with  the  flighteft  punifhment ;  as  an  ecclefiaftic,  he  was 
claimed  by  the  fpiritual  judge,  who  impofed  a  fine  of  eighty  thoufand  crowns, 
and  fentenced  him  to  perpetual  imprifonmcnt.  He  died  ii'i  the  fourth  year  of  his 
confinement. 

During  thefe  commotions,  the   conftable  had  defeated  a   detachment  of  the 
.o-arrifon  of  Harfleur,  but  the  news  which  he  received  from  Paris  induced  him  to 
conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy,  that  he  might  haften  his  return  to  court.     His 
prefence  infpired  the  Parifians  with  terror;  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  depofit- 
their  arms  at  the  Baftille;  all  meetings  of  the  people  were  forbidden  under  the 
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fcvereft  penalties ;  and  the  grand  Butchery,  which  was  confidered  as  the  cradle 
offedition,  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  Four  new  bu:' heries  were  clVablifhed 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  town.  As  foon  as  the  conftable  had  reftored 
tranquillity  to  the  capital,  he  returned  to  Normandy,  to  renew  the  fiege  of  Hnr- 
fleiir.  He  had  engaged  anumber  ofGenoefe  veffels,  and  a  body  of  Genoefecrofs- 
bow-men  ;  the  kingof  Caftilelikewifefupplied  him  with  another  fquadron  ;  fo  that 
when  thefe  Ihips  were  added  to  the  French  they  formed  a  powerful  fleet,  which, 
after  fcouring  the  Englifh  coafts,  returned  to  block  up  the  port  of  Harfleur, 
while  the  army  befieged  it  by  land.  The  news  of  this  enterprize,  which  France, 
in  her  prefent  fituation,  was  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of  forming,  aftonifhcd 
Henry,  and  rendered  him  lefs  difficult  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  accommo- 
dation which  the  emperor  had  undertaken  to  negociate.  He  even  confented  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  foundations  of  a  folid  peace 
might  be  laid  J  and  offered  to  deliver  the  town  of  Harfleur  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  count  of  Hainaut. 

But  thefe  propofals  were  rejefted  by  the  conftable,  who  thought  himfelf  fure 
of  fucceeding  in  his  attempt  upon  Harfleur.  The  fiege  was  carried  on  with  in- 
credible ardour,  and  the  place  mufl:  have  been  reduced  but  for  the  valour  of  the 
earlofDorfet.  The  kingof  England,  finding  his  negociations  ineffeftual  haftily 
afi^embled  all  the  veflTels  he  could  colleft  from  the  different  ports  in  his  dominions, 
and  formed  a  fleet,  which  he  intrufred  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  That  prince  immediately  failed  to  Harfleur,  where  he  attacked  the 
French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  vifcount  of  Narbonne..  After  a  long 
and  bloody  aftion,  he  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  threw  a  fupply  of  troops 
and  ammunition  into  the  town,  reinforced  the  garrifon,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Dover.  A  fecond  viftory  obtained,  fome  time  after,  by  the  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, over  a  French  fleet  compelled  the  conftable  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Harfleur.  During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  duke  of  Berry  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  emperor  Sigifmund  ftiil  continued  to  fupport,  in  public,  the  chara£ler 
of  a  mediator,  though  he  only  ufed  it  as  a  veil  to  conceal  his  real  defigns.  The 
advantages  which  the  king  of  England  had  juft  obtained,  and  the  animofiiy  of  the 
rival  faftions,  made  him  confider  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  as  inevitable.  He 
alfo  flattered  himfelf  with  obtaining  fome  provinces,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  to  which  the  emperors  of  the  Weft  had  pre- 
ferred fome  obfolete  claims.  Thefe  were  his  inducements  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  previous  to  his  departure  from  London., 

Notwithftanding  this  allrance  Sigifmund  repaired  to  Paris,,  where  he  delivered 
to  the  court  of  France  an  account  of  his  mediation,  with  the  affefted  candour  of 
an  impartial  umpire.  After  a  fhort  ftay,  he  returned  to  Calais,  where  the  Eng- 
lifli  monarehwas  Ihortly  expefted. 
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The  duke  of  Burgundy,  ftill  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  Henry.  He  had 
forborne  to  form  immecaate  conneftions  with  England,  but  he  now  adopted  a" 
different  condofl;  and  an  interview  with  Henry  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Calais,  about  the  end  of  September.  The  court  of  France  difpatched  ambaffadors 
to  Calais,  to  difcover  the  objedt  of^the  interview ;  and  to  propofe  a  ceffation  of 
hoftilities  till  February  following,  which  was  accepted  by  Henry.  With  regard 
-to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  privately  figned  a  treaty  of  alHance  with  Henry,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  that  monarch's  claim  to  crown  of 
France,  engaged  to  affift  him  in  obtaining  the  kingdom,  and  to  do  homage  to  him 
as  his  vafTal*. 

Sigifmund,  during  the  conferences  at  Calais,  took  every  precaution  for  con- 
cealing from  the  French  ambaffadors  his  treaty  with  England  ;  by  which  he  had 
engaged  to  afiift  Henry,  with  all  his  forces,  in  the  conqueft  of  France,  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  the  reftitution  of  thole  provinces  which  had  formed  a  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aries.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  again  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  court  for  his  interpofition  ;  as  foon  as  he  had  reached  his 
own  dominions,  he  publiilied  a  declaration  of  war  againft  France. 

The  imperious  conduftof  the  confbable  excited  difcontents  throughout  the  king- 
dom; and  the  prefence  of  the  dauphin,  then  at  Valenciennes,  was  earneftly  wilhed 
for,  to  counterbalance  his  authorityf .  The  queen,  forced  to  conceal  the  hatred 
which  fhe  bore  to  the  count  of\Armagnac,  depended  wholly,  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  her  power,  on  the  return  of  her  fon.  The  count  of  Haiflaut  was  folicited  to 
bring  the  young  prince  to  court,  but  the  negociations  for  this  purpofe  had  al- 
ways failed,  becaufe  it  was  required,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  he  fhould 
renounce  all  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  At  length  the  count  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  attend  the  dauphin  to  Conpiegne,  where  he  had  feveral  conferences 
with  the  queen.  In  the  mean  time,  an  order  was  publifhed,  in  the  dauphin's 
name,  to  compel  the  different  leaders  to  diiband  their  troops  ;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  it. 

From  Compicgne  the  count  of  Hainaut  went  to  Paris,  where,  he  declared, 
that  the  dauphin  fhould  either  repair  to  court  accompanied  by  the  duke  ofBur- 
o-undy,  or  return  to  Hainaut.  This  alternative  deftroying  all  hopes  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, it  wasrcfolved  by  the  council  to  arreft  the  count,  but  being  apprized  of 
their  defign  he  left  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  returned  to  Compiegne,  where 
he  found  the  dauphin  expiring  ;  fomc  authors  affirm  that  his  death  was  occafioncd 
by  an  abfcefs  in  the  head,  while  others  afcribe  it  to  poifon.  Accufations  were  re- 
torted by  all  parties,  but  the  real  author  is  unknown. 

A.  D.  1417.]  Every  event  which  occurred,  during  this  difaflrous  reign, 
fecmed  to  augment  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom.     The  nobility,  jealous  of  the 
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authority  enjoyed  by  the  conftable,  obeyed  him  with  reluflance.  The  people, 
burdened  with  taxes,  held  him  in  deteftation.  He  was  aware  of  the  danger  of 
his  fitiiation,  and  confcious  that  he  occupied  a  poll  furroundc^d  by  foes.  His 
moft  formidable  enemy  was  the  queen,  who  had  retired  from  the  metropolis. 
Vincennes  was  the  ufual  place  of  her  refidence;  her  court  was  chiefly  frequented 
by  men  of  pleafure. 

Charles  v/as  almoft  the  only  perfon  in  the  kingdom  ignorant  of  the  depravity  of 
his  wife  ;  the  conftable  at  length  refolved  to  undeceive  the  monarch.  He  had 
placed  fpies  on  the  condudt  of  Ifabella,  and  their  obfervations  he  communicated 
to  the  king.  Charles  haftened  to  Vincennes,  as  he  approached  herrelldence  he 
met  her  chief  paramour,  Lewis  Bourdon.  This  nobleman  had  jull  left  Ifabella, 
when  he  met  the  king,  whom  he  haftily  falutcd,  while  his  looks  betrayed  confu- 
fion,  and  a  defire  of  avoiding  him.  The  provoft  of  Paris  conduced  him  to  pri-  - 
fon.  Charles  inftantly  returned  to  Paris,  without  feeing  the  queen.  That  fame 
evening  Bourdon  was  put  to  the  torture,  confeffed  more  than  the  kingwilhed  to 
know,  was  enclofed  in  a  leathern  fack,  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  All  the  queen's 
officers  were  difmiffed,  and  fhe  herfelf  was  fent  to  Tours,  under  the  care  of  per- 
fons  who -were  made  refponfibk  for  her  condufb.  All  the  treafure  fhe  had  amafT- 
ed,  and  depofited  in  different  convents,  and  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens, 
were  feized  by  a  joint  order  from  the  dauphin  and  the  conftable,  and  appropriated 
to  the  public  ufe. 

New  declarations  were  daily  publifhed  againfl  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  lii's 
adherents,  in  which  they  were  reprefented  as  public  enemies.  The  duke  alfo 
caufed  manifeftos  to  be  fluck  up  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  which  he  threaten- 
ed to  purfue  with  fire  and  fword  all  fuch  as  fhould  fupport  the  Armagnacs.  The 
parliament  ordered  thefe  publications  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  the  fentence  was  ex- 
ecuted, but  the  mifchief  was  already  done.  Moft  of  the  towns  in  Ponthieu, 
Picardy,  Vermandois,  and  the  Beauvoifis  opened  their  gates  to  the  Burgundian 
troops ;  many  other  places  revoked,  and  expelled  the  colle6tors  of  the  revenue. 
At  Rouen,  the  populace  mafTacred  the  lord  of  Gaucourt,  the  king's  bailiff,  and 
his  lieutenant,  and  compelled  the  other  officers  to  take  refuge  in  the  caftle. 
The  dauphin  haftened  to  Rouen  with  a  body  of  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  rebels.  The  inhabitants  admitted  the  dauphin  into  the  town, 
and  returned  to  their  duty. 

The  court  daily  received  intelligence  of  the  defedtion  of  fome  town,  whofe 
inhabitants  had  been  feduced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Burgundian  emiflfaries. 
Rheims,  Chalons,  Troyes  and  Auxerre  opened  their  gates,  and  pillaged  the 
offices  belonging  to  the  public -receivers,  all  of  whom  they  mafTacred,  withoHt 
diftinftion  or  mercy. 

While  fuch  was  the  flate  of  France,  the  king  of  England  landed,  on  the  firfh 
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of  Augiift,  1417,  near  Touques,  in  Normandy,  with  twenty-five  thoufand 
men*,  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  from  another  quarter,  with  fixty 
thoufand  troops.  Henry  muft  have  been  well  aflured  that  his  ally  would  fulfil 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  them,  or  he  never  would  have  ventured  to  at- 
tempt the  redudion  of  fuch  a  powerful  kingdom,  with  a  force  fo  inadequate. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  by  the  event:  his  expedition  had  lefs  the  air  of  a  conqueft 
than  of  a  peaceable  excurfion.  Tonque  capitulated  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
.fiege.  From  thence  Henry  fent  a  manifefto  to  the  king,  advancing  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  demanding  the  kingdom.  After  he  had  fubdued 
the  country  between  Harfieur  and  Caen,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  latter,  which 
was  taken  on  the  ninth  of  September. 

The  lord  of  Cany  had  been  fent,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Amiens,  with  an  order 
from  the  king  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  immediately  to  retire  from  his  domi- 
nions. The  duke,  gave  him  a  written  anfwer,  in  which  he  difavowed  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Englifh  ;  and  obferved,  that  a  command  to  difarm,  at  a  time 
when  France  was  attacked,  proved  "  the  damnable  difpofition  of  the  traitors  who 
bejieged  the  throne,"  who  were  unable,  of  themfelves,  to  refill  the  enemy.  The 
conftable  had  recalled  the  ftw  troops  that  were  ftationed  in  Normandy,  as  if  he 
wiflied  to  accelerate  the  lofs  of  that  province.  Plenipotentiaries  had  met  at 
Bernouville,  but  the  demands  of  the  Englifh  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  they  were 
rcjefted.  Henry  required  the  hand  of  the  princefs  Catharine,  with  the  king- 
<3om  of  France  for  her  dower  5  though  he  was  willing  that  Charles  fhould  enjoy  the 
title  and  authority  of  King  during  his  fife,  on  condition  that,  he  fliould  be  ac- 
knowledged as  regent. 

Meanwhile  the  Burgundian  army  approached  the  metropofis ;  all  the  interme- 
■diate  towns,  either  bribed  or  intimidated,  had  made  no  attempt  tojimpede  their 
progrefs.  The  troops,  paffing  the  Seine,  facked  pillaged,  and  burned  every 
place  where  they  met  with  the  fmafiefi  refiftance.  At  length  the  capital  itfelf 
was  inverted  ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  efiablifhed  his  quarters  firft  at  Montrouge, 
•and  then  at  Meudon.  Hoping  to  get  pofieflion  of  the  capital,  by  means  of  the 
fecret  correfpondence  which  he  maintained  with  his  parcifans,  he  did  not  prefs 
the  fiege.  Content  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  conftable  to  th-e  defence  of 
the  town,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Paris 
and  the  provinces. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  queen  was  intent  on  recovering  that  freedom 
which  fhe  had  fo  juftly  forfeited,  f  Her  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  ap- 
peared irreconcileable  J  but  it  now  funk  beneath  the  tranfports  of  an  indignation 
iTiore  recent  in  its  date,  and  not  lefs  violent.    She  made  no  fcruple  to  employ  the 
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afiTaffin  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  the  inflrument  of  her  vengeance.  She  dif- 
patched  a  fervant  to  the  duke,  with  a  letter,  inviting  him  to  releafe  her  from 
captivity.  He  knew  too  well  his  own  intereft  'to  negleft  this  opportunity ;  quit- 
ting the  ficge  of  Corbeil,  he  haftened  to  Touraine  with  eight  hundred  men.  On 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  arrival,  Ifabella,  accompanied  by  her  deliverer,  took 
the  road  to  Chartres.  in  that  city  fhe  performed  the  firft  afbs  of  her  new  admi- 
niftration,  by  creating  a  parliament,  which  fhe  appointed  to  fit  at  Amiens. 

Having  formed  a  plan  forgetting  polTeflion  of  the  capital,  the  duke  thought 
it  neceflary  to  encourage  his  partifans  by  advancing  nearer  to  rhe  fcene  of  aftion. 
The  confpirators  had  engaged  to  fecure  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city;  a  furrier, 
who  was  privy  to  the  fcheme,  revealed  it  to  the  provoft  of  Paris.  The  confpi- 
rators were  feized,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  executed. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  within  half  a  league  of  Paris,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  this  affair.  As  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  him  to  keep 
the  field  with  fo  numerous  an  army,  he  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in  the  towns  he 
had  reduced,  difbanded  the  militia  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  and  led  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  to  Troyes. 

The  king  of  England,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his  viftorious  progrefs ; 
he  foon  became  mafter  of  Lower  Normandy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sartre, 
which  feparates  that  province  from  Maine,  whither  his  troops  extended  their 
depredations.  The  people  fled  before  them  ;  upwards  of  twenty  five  thoufand 
families  retired  to  Brittany,  where  they  introduced  the  art  of  combing  wool,  and 
making  cloth.  The  towns  were  equally  deferted  with  the  villages.  When  the 
Englifh  took  poffeffion  of  Lizieux,  they  found  but  one  man  and  one  old  woman 
in  the  place,  who  were  unable,  through  illnefs,  to  follow  the  reft  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  queen  of  Sicily,  as  guardian  to  her  fon,  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  count  of  Maine,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  defend  their  dominions  from  infult.  While  the  Englifh  were  thus  advancing 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  fent  into  Languedoc, 
where  he  reduced  mofl  of  the  towns,  and  having  affembled  the  ftates  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  But 
the  count  of  Foix.,  having  been  appointed,  by  the  dauphin,  to  the  government  of 
that  province,  expelled  the  Burgundians. 

A.  D.  141 8.]  At  Rouen  the  inhabitants  again  revolted,  expelled  the  kino-'s 
officers,  and,  corrupted  by  the  Burgundian  emiffaries,  hoifted  the  fignal  of  fac- 
tion. The  count  of  Aumale,  governor  of  the  town,  took  refuge  in  the  caftle, 
where  the  rebels  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Henry,  having  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  from  England  during  the  winter,  almoft  completed  the 
redudion  of  Normandy.  Of  the  whole  province,  the  only  towns  which  remained 
to  be  fubdued  were  Rouen  and  Cherbourg. 
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The  news  of  fuch  repeated  loffes  filled  with  confternation  ail  fuch  as  had  the 
real  intereft  of  their  country  at  heart.  The  only  means  of  preventing  the  total 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  appeared  to  Be  the  union  of  the  court  with  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  effedling  this  defirable  purpofe  deputies  from  either 
party  met  at  the  village  of  La  Tombe.  The  projeft  of  a  pacification  was  drawn 
up,  to  which  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  confented.  It  was  alfo  ap- 
proved by  the  dauphin  and  the  council.  By  this  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  Ihould 
repair  to  court,  and  that  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  be  aflbci- 
ated  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

During  thefe  negociations  the  conftable  was  engaged  in  the  ficge  of  Senlis, 
which  he  preffed  with  fuch  vigor  that  the  governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  the 
place,  unlefs  relieved  within  a  limited  time.  Having  apprized  the  count  of 
Charolois  of  his  fituation,  that  prince  lent  John  of  Luxembourg,  to  his  relief^ 
who  arrived  within  a  league  of  Senlis,  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
furrender  of  the  place.  On  the  enfuing  morn,  the  conftable  fummoned  the  go- 
vernor to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  on  meeting  with  a  refufal,  put 
to  death  fix  of  the  hoftages  who  had  been  delivered  to  him  to  enfure  its  performance. 
The  governor  immediately  maflacred  fix-and-forty  prifoners,  whofe  heads  he 
threw  over  the  walls.  The  conftable  raifed  the  fiege,  and  haftened  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  his  prefence  had  become  neceffary. 

On  his  return,  all  hopes  of  accommodation  vanifhed ;  he  perfuaded  the  dau- 
phin of  the  impropriety  of  confenting  to  a  treaty  which  placed  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  fame  footing  with  himfelf.  The  treaty  was  rejedted.  He 
declared,  that  thofe  who  could  advife  the  dauphin  to  fign  fuch  an  aft,  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  ftate. 

Perrinet  le  Clerc,  the  fon  of  an  ironmonger  at  Paris,  refolved  to  make  the 
Burgundians  mafter  of  the  capital.  He  communicated  his  intentions  to  Lifle- 
Adam,  v;ho  was  then  at  Poncoife.  This  confpiracy  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
government.  The  father  of  Perrinet,  being  a  municipal  officer,  was  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  the  gate  Saint-Germain.  In  the  nightof  the  twenty  eighth  of  May, 
Lifle-Adam  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  with  eight  hundred  men  at  arms  i 
he  was  admitted  into  the  city  by  le  Clerc,  who  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  gate 
from  under  his  father's  pillow,  while  he  was  afleep.  As  foon  as  Lifle-Adam  had 
entered  with  his  troops,  he  threw  the  keys  over  the  ramparts,  that  none  might 
efcape  his  vengeance.  He  then  advanced,  in  filcnce,  to  the  Chatelet,  where  he 
was  jr.incd  by  five  hundred  citizens,  who  exclaimed — "  Peace,  peace!  Long  live 
Burgutidy!" 

The  Burgundians  fpread  over  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  populace 
following  the  troops,  joined  in  the  acclamations  of — "■'  Peace,  peace!  Long  live 
Burgundy  ! — Lifle-Adam  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  having  burft  open  the  gates. 
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forced  way  into  the  king's  apartment,  and  compelled  Charles  to  mount  on  horfc- 
back,  in  order  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people ;  while  the  other  leaders  of  the  rebels, 
feconded  by  the  populace,  ran  to  the  houfes  of  the  chancellor,  the  miniftersj  and 
principal  officers,  all  of  whom  were  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  prifon. 
Tanneguy  du  Chaftel,  provoft  of  Paris,  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  che  mob,  arofe 
with  precipitation,  and  putting  on  his  armour,  flew  to  the  dauphin's  refidence  ; 
feizing  that  prince,  who  was  fcarcely  awake,  in  his  arms ;  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  reach  the  Baftille,  with  his  burden.  During  this  tim.e  the  conftable  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  a  mafon,  where,  difguifed  in  the  drefs  of  a  beggar, 
he  had  leifure  to  refle<5t  on  theviciffitudes  of  fortune. 

When  the  day  appeared,  theftreets  were  filled  with  an  immenfe  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, bearing  on  their  cloaths,  the  red  crofs  of  Saint  Andrew.  The  houfes  were 
broken  open,  and  expofed  to  depredations.  Guy  de  Bar,  the  new  provoft  of 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  troop,  authorized  thefe  proceedings.  While 
fome  of  the  rabble  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  others 
were  condufting  to  prifon,  the  devoted  viftims  of  their  malice  or  revenge.  The 
ftridteft  fearch  was  made  after  the  conftable;  the  mafon  was  induced  to  give  him 
up ;  he  was  inftantly  conveyed  to  the  Chatelet,  and  from  thenee  to  the  prifon 
of  the  Conciergerie. 

The  marefchal  de  Rieux,  Tanneguy  du  Chatel,  Barbazan,  and  the  other  noble- 
men who  had,  at  firft,  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  Baftille,  conveyed  the  dauphin  from 
thence  to  Melun.  Two  days  after  their  efcape  they  returned  to  Paris  with  fix- 
teen  hundred  men,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  Burgundians  by  furprife  and  releafing 
the  conftable.  When  they  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Paul  they  learnt  that  the 
king  had  been  removed  to  the  Louvre  ;  a  defperate  adtion,  however,  took  place 
in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  in  which  the  Burgundian  troops  being  joined  by  the 
feditious  rabble,  overpowered  the  Armagnacs,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  after 
killing  four  hundred,  and  taking  feveral  prifoners,  who  were  immediately  malTa- 
cred.  A  deputation  was  then  fent  by  the  rebels  to  the  dauphin  to  engage  him  to 
return  to  the  capital,  but  he  had  left  Melun  before  the  meflenger  arrived  there. 
The  Baftille  was  furrendered  by  capitulation. 

The  noblemen  attached  to  the  dauphin,  colle6led  a  fmall  body  _9if  troops,  and 
again  appeared  before  Paris.  At  this  time,  a  ftrong  party  of  the  Paris  militia, 
confifting  chiefiy  of  butchers,  who  had  long  been  abfent  on  predatory  excurfions, 
returned  to  the  capital.  They  reported  that  the  friends  of  the  dauphin  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  furprize  the  town,  exterminate  the  Burgundians, 
and  releafe  the  conftable  with  all  the  other  prifoners.  Thefe  rumours,  were  en- 
couraged by  Lifle-Adam,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Burgundian  faftion.  The 
queen,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  were  then  at  Troyes,  being  informed  of 
the  fuccefs  of  their  plans,  fent  a  meffage  to  their  confidental  friends,  intimating 
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that  the  annihilation  of  the  oppofite  party  would  be  the  only  efFedlual  method  of 
eftablifhing  their  own  authority  ;  and  that,  without  that,  they  durft  not  venture 
to  come  to  Paris. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  the  populace,  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  prifons, 
murdered  the  goalers  and  guards,  made  the  prifoners  walk  out  one  by  one,  and 
maffacred  them  as  they  palTed,  Armagnacs,  Burgundia72s,*  criminals,  debtors,  all 
were  butchered  without  diftinftion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Not  a  prifon  nor  .dun- 
geon efcaped  the  malignity  of  thefe  ruffians.  The  grand  Chatelet  made  a  vigor- 
ous refiftance  ;  its  inhabitants  afcended  the  towers,  and  attempted  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  mob;  for  fome  time  they  exhibited  the  fight  of  prifoners  fuftain- 
ing  a  fiege  ;  at  length,  however,  the  building  having  been  fired  in  different  parts, 
they  were  compelled  to  furrender.  The  rabble  then  forced  thefe  vi6tims  to  pre- 
cipitate themfelves  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  into  the  ftreets  below,  on  pikes 
which  they  held  to  receive  them.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  mob  flood  "  up  to  their  ancles  in  human  blood !"-\ 
When  the  barbarians  had  cleared  the  prifons,  they  fprcad  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  town;  not  a  fire  et  but  was  the  fcene  of  numerous  murders;  whoever 
wiflied  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  a  rival,  or  a  creditor,  had  only  to  point  him  out  as 
an  Armagnac,  and  he  was  inftantly  difpatched.  The  confiable,  the  chancellor, 
and  his  fon,  the  bifliop  of  Coutances,  were  faftened  together  with  a  cord,  and 
dragged  round  the  city  on  three  fuccefTive  days,  expofed  to  the  infults  and  derifion 
of  an  infolent  rabble  ;  leaders  of  the  Burgundians,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  attended  thefe  executions,  and  encouraged  the  rabble.  Revenge 
was  fharpened  by  intcrefl ;  every  chief  of  the  fadion  gained  more  than  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  by  this  revolution.  Three  thoufand  five  hundred  men 
v/ere  maffacred  during  the  three  firft  days  of  the  tumult ;  among  whom  were  the 
confiable,  the  chancellor,  leven  prelates,  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
many  of  the  judges  of  the  parliament.  When  all  the  mifchiefwas  done,  a  pro- 
hibition to  pillage  was  ifTued ;  the  mob,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  an  or- 
der, which  they  knew  was  given  only  to  prcferve  appearances. 

The  queen  and  the  duke  now  made  their  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital. 
The  flreets,  ftill  ftaincd  with  blood,  flied  in  their  quarrel  and  by  their  orders, 
were  fire  wed  with  flowers ;  and' re-echoed  with  the  founds  of  mufical  inftruments. 
Ifabella  appeared  in  a  car  richly  decorated.  She  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint- 
Paul,  where  her  hufband  awaited  her  arrival.  The  fenfelefs  monarch  received 
his  confort  as  a  beloved  wife,  and  his  treacherous  kinfman  as  an  affeftionate 
friend. 

The  objefl  of  the  tumult  being  accomplifhed,  it,  at  length,  became  necelTary 

-  \  illaret,  tcm.  xiij.  p.  467.         f  Villaret,  ubj  fupra. 
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to  re fto re  order.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  parliament, 
snd  other  fiipcrior  courts,  had  difcontinued  their  funftions.  Moft  of  the  judges 
|ud  been  oiaiTacred  oi:  corjipelled  to  fly  the  capital.  By  an  order  of  the  council, 
^he  different  jurifdiftions  were  fupprefTed,  and  the  power  of  appointing  new  ones 
jvas  vefted^n  tlje  king.  All  the  officers  of  the  king's  houflipld  were  changed. 
The  qiieeji  and  the  duke  were  refolved.not  to  leave  oae  of  the  oppofite  p^riy  ij| 
j5offeffi,o£j  of.any  place  or  power. 

Ail  pgrfons  fufpefl-ed  of  en,tert;ainiijg,/entu-c€n(ts-ho(]:ile,to  the  prevailing  facStion 
ivere  apprehended,  fo  that  the  prifojjs,  in  a  lliort  time,  again  overflowed  with 
•victims  of  party-rage.  The  m;  ops  who  were  ftationedin  the  vicinity  of  the  mc- 
•itropolis,  Jby  intercepting  th,e  ^provifions,  Qccafioned  .a /carcity  that  revived  the 
iury  of  the  people.  >M[ean3,-.  were  found  to  pqrfuade  t,he  multitude  that  tlie 
Armagnacs  wgre  the  aujhors  of  the  famine.  The  jjiafTacres  were  renewed,  and 
the  pcifaas.wejreQnce^more  made  to,. flow  .with  blood.  The  ferocious  rabble  now 
pleaded  by  Ckipeluche.,  hangman  of  the  to^vn.  He  ordere.d  and  fuperintended 
\he  executions ;  diftated  laws,  and  com.pelled  obedience.  Having  forced  an 
--entrance  into, the  palace,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  advanced  fo.fneet  him,  and  afte:; 
•Ihaking  hands  J  xhafe  ^worthy  affocjatjss  conferred  together  .for  fome  time.  Thq 
•people  haviA)gjGle,ared-the  prifons,  infifted  th?ft  all  the  captives  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  caftle  ofVincenncs  fhould  be  delivered  to  them  ;  and  their  requeit 
•was  no iboner  complied  with,  than  they  put  them  all  to  death.  In  this  fecond 
Oiaflacre,  fourteen  thoufand  perfons  {o(  vtj^ich  fiv.e  thoufapd  ^yere  w.oraex?)  were 
fu^pofed  to  be  flain.  -  '     '  '  . 

The  PariG,a,ns  iiach, -by  this  time,  .becense  fo  ungovernable,  that  the  duke  of 
.purgundy -began  to  be  alarmed.  His  fafety  depended  on  putting  a  fbop  to  dif-^ 
.orders  which  might  filially  be  turned  agaisft  himfelf,  for  this  purpofe  he  drew. 
%ip  his  troops,  and  fcized  the -principal  .leaders,  who  .y/ere  publicly  executed,; 
even  his/rzVW  Capeluchewas  not  fpaj^e^i.  He  erribodied  fix  thoufand  of  tlie  moft 
■  tfiirbulejit,  and  fent  them  to  lay  fiege  to  Montlherj  and  MarcoyfTy,  whofe  gar- 
Fifons  ex.tefidcd  their  incurfions  to  tj^p  y.ery  gates  of  T'aris.  .^aptains  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  them  ;  but  on- the  .approach  of  Tanneguy  du,Chatel,  witt^ 
.  a  body  of  regular  troops,  they  fied  ;witb, precipitation.  When  they, att;cpi.p ted  to^ 
return  to  Paris,  .^t^he  gates  were  Ihut  againft  them. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  now  reduced , to  fuch  aUtuation. that  every  change 

proved  a  new  four-so-of  calamities. *     Mofb  o/  the  principal  towns  opened  their: 

gates  to  the  Burgundians.     T^e  chains  were  replaced  at,  the  ends  of  the  ftreet^ 

qf  Paris.     The  arms  taken  from  the  citizens  by  the  count  of  Armagnac  we^e^. 

,^ft<yerf.     Jn  {hprt,  the  diike  of  Burgundy:  Ipared  no  pains  to  conciliate  ^e^^af-- 

'■^  Monftrelet.     Juvenal  des  Urfin^, . 
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tcflion  of  the  Parifians.  He  was  feconded  by  the  pope's  legates,  who  had  con- 
fiderable  influence  as  well  over  the  parliament  as  over  the  univerfity,  from  the 
favours  which  thofe  bodies  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  Rome.  During 
thefe  tranfa(5tions,  the  dauphin  had  left  iVIelun,  and  repaired  to  Eourges,  where 
he  was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  nobility,  who  hadrefolvdd  to  devote  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  his  fervice.  Befides  thofe  officers  who  were  perfonally  attached 
to  him,  all  fuch  as  were  uninfefted  by  the  fpirit  of  party  acknowledged  in  him 
the  fole  heir  to  the  crown,  the  rights  of  which  were  veiled  in  his  pcrfon  during 
die  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  The  dauphin  now  affumed  the  title  of  Regent. 
He  appointed  a  chancellor  and  inftituted  a  parliament,  which  was  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  the  magiflrrates  who  had  efcaped  the  malTacre  of  Paris.  This  court  was 
foon  after  transferred  to  Poitiers.  The  chamber  of  accompts,  cftablifhed  at 
Bourges,  at  the  fame  time,  continued  to  fit  there,  till  fome  years  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  ear- 
neft  in  their  folicitations  to  the  dauphin  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  it  was  propofed 
to  fend  his  confort  to  him,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  him  by  that  mark  of  attention, 
to  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  thefe  attempts  to  promote  a  reconciliation  occafion- 
cd  no  ceflfation  of  hoftlllties ;  the  war  ftill  continued,  though  on  very  unequal 
terms,  fince  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  exercifed  the  Ibvereign  authority. 
Melun  and  Meaux  were  almofl:  the  only  places  of  confequence,  near  the  ifle  of 
France,  which  ftill  remained  true  to  the  dauphin.  The  Burgundians  gained  pof- 
feffion  of  Coucy,  through  tVie  treachery  of  a  girl,  who  was  kept  by  the  governor. 
The  garrifon  being  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  put  themfelves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Vignolles,  furnamed  la  Hire,  and  Poton  de  Xaintrailles.  Thefe 
two  warriors,  at  the  head  of  forty  lances,  attacked  and  defeated  four  hundred 
men  at  arms,  commanded  by  the  lord  of  Longueval.  Some  days  after  this 
heroic  atchievement,  they  obtained  a  fimilar  advantage  over  two  thoufand  men 
led  by  Saveufe.      Soiflbns  and  Compiegne  were  taken  and  facked. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  had  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  contending  parties  ;  and  his  exertions,  determined  the  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  for  regulating  terms  of  accommodation*. 
The  plan  of  a  treaty  was  drawn  up,  to  which  the  queen  and  the  duke  aflentedj 
to  induce  the  dauphin  to  fign  it,  the  duke  of  Brittany  went  to  Angers,  where  the 
prince  then  was,  and  took  with  him  the  dauphinefs,  who,  fince  the  laft  com- 
motions, had  been  detained  at  Paris.  But  moft  of  the  nobles  who  were  attached 
to  the  dauphin  r^jefted  with  difdain  a  treaty  which  authorized  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  fiiare  the  fupreme  authority  with  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The    duke   of  Brittany,    difappointed   at  the   failure   of  his  fcheme  for  pro- 


*  D'Argentre.     Nouvelle  Hiftoire  de  Bretagne. 
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moting  a  peace,  returned  to  Paris  with  the  news,  and  then  haftcned  back  to  his 
own  dominions. 

The  EngHfn,  during  this  time,  met  with  do  obflacles  to  impede  the  progrefs 
of  their  arms.  An  Enghfli  officer,  with  only  fixty  men,  crolFed  the  Seine,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  in  fight  of  Graville,  who  was  pofted  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
with  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  twelve  thoufand  militia,  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  This  cowardice,  or  treacliery,  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
Pont  de  I'Arche.  Cherbourg,  after  a  fiege  of  three  months,  furrendered  to  the 
duke  of  Lancafter. 

Henry  now  haftcned  to  complete  the  redu£lion  of  Normandy,  by  inveftingthc 
capital.  The  inhabitants  determined  to  make  the  moft  vigorous  refiftance  ;  not 
doubting,  but  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  already  fent  fome  troops  to 
their  affiftance,  would  exert  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom,  to  lave  a  place 
offo  much  importance.  Meflengcrs  were  fent  to  inform  that  prince  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  duke  affured  them  that  they  might  rely  on 
Ipeedy  relief. 

The  fiege  of  Rouen  filled  with  conftcrnation  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  The 
parliament  held  a  meeting  on  the  occafion,  which  was  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  univerfity,  and  the  principal  citizensf,  when  a  deputation  of  magiftrates 
was  lent  to  the  king  to  entreat  him  to  provide  effeftual  means  for  the  relief  of 
Rouen  and  the  fafety  of  the  metropolis.  The  anfwer  they  received  was,  that  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  about  to  leave  Paris  for  that  purpofe ;  in 
faft,  the  court  did  remove  to  Pontoife,  but  rather  from  the  dread  of  the  con- 
tagious diforder,  which  had  not  yetlefs  the  capital,  and  with  the  view  of  getting 
rid  of  the  importunate  remonftrances  to  v/hich  they  were  hourly  expofed,  than 
with  any  dcfign  of  accomplifhing  the  grand  objefts,  to  which  the  magiftrate* 
had  endeavoured  to  call  their  attention. 

The  Duke,  who,  a  fliort  time  before,  when  his  attacks  v/ere  directed  againft, 
his  king  and  country,  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  nowthathe  had 
become  abfolute  mafter  of  the  government,  and  had  the  fole  and  entire  difpofal 
of  the  revenue  and  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  could  not  mufter  an  army,  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  befieged  Rouen 
with  lefsi:han  twenty  thoufand  men.  Entrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
he  feeras  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  the  metropolis,  and 
offuch  other  places  as  refifted  the  efforts  and  intrigues  of  the  dauphin's  party. 
His  troops,  inftead  of  promoting  any  objeft  of  public  utility,  encreafed  the  dearth 
of  provifions  in  the  capital,  by  incurfions  into  the  country.  The  Duke's  condufb 
was  the  confequence  of  the  pofition  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  his  infidious. 
policy.     Since  the  kte    revolution    had  delivered  the  king  and  and  the  govern» 

f  Regiftres  du  Parlement, 
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tnefit  mto  hfs  hands'^  he  was  no  longer  inSefefted  in  the  fiTccefs  of  Herjry-.     Th^' 
conqueft  of  Normandy  feemed  but  as  a  prelude  to  the  total  reduftion  of  the  kin.g>- 
■dom  J  and  the   dtske  of  Btirgdnd}'",  having  every  -thing  to  fear  from  the  king  of" 
England,  had  powerfu'l  ffi:ofives  fofwifliing-t-o   impe-de  th«  progrefs  of  his  arms. 
0n  the  other  fide,  the  dauphin^  who  v/as  wbelly  influer>ced  by-tbe  houfe  of  Or- 
ieans,  gSve  hi^Ti  no  lefs  fubjeft   for  inquietade   and  aJarm.     f^e  could  not  z& 
a'gainft  the  enemies  of  ttie  kingdorn,  without  leaving  his  own  perfonailenemies  at 
full  liberty  to  a<9;  againfl;  h4rftfe*lf5   sndto  prefe-rve  the  advaneage*  he  had  obtained 
over  thefe  laft,  he  mud  abandon  the  defence  of  his  country.     With  ,.$  man  of 
his  principles?  the  thoice  fcarc^ly  adtnJEted  of  a' doubt;  befides,  he  was  infiuenced- 
by  a  motive  ftill -mote  powerful  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed  ;  this -was  the  ap"- 
prehenfion  that  the  king  of  England  might  r-ender  him  anobjt-ifi:  of  public  indig- 
nation, by:  publiMngrhe  fecret  treaty  which  he  hadfeodcluded-^tith-that  prince  at 
Calais.     Thus  was  the  d'tike  of  Burgundy,  caught  in  his  own  fnas'-es.-. 

KcnrV  concerted  all -his  meafufcs  with  prudence  and  ciFcutrrfpe&ion.  While 
he  liftened  to  every  propofal  for  an  accommodation,  he  purfued  his  conquelts 
tvith  afdc^r.  Cosvinced  that  he  was  only  indebted  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy'st- 
fears^  -for  hio  foTbearane-e  •tO'  oppofe  him,  he  took  care  to  encreafe  them,,  by* 
pretending  i<s  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  offers  of  a  feparate  alliance  with  the 
uauphin.  He  ajSpointed  foartetn  perforeS  tQ  confer  with  cbe  deputicss  of  that, 
prince-'.  The  conference  took  place  at  Alen^on  ;  but  the  dasuphin's  ambaffadorsr 
could  never  extort  from  the  Englilh  minifters  a  fair  explanation  of  their  matter'^ 
^retenfions.  The  conferences  were  terminated;  but  the  dauphin,  wrote  to  the 
icing  of  England,  defiring  an  interview,  Henry,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
fiegeof  RoSeini  rfcpliedj.  that  as  foon  as  the  town  w-as  reduced^  he  would  appoint 
•'a  place  for  that  purp'ofed 

The  city  of  Rouen  which  had  fultained  a  fiege  of  four  months:,  was,  by  this 
^m&,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  inhabitants  had  fignalized  their  cour- 
age arid  Rdtlity  ;  and  liad  they  not  been  betrayed  by  the  miniftry,  all  the  efforli& 
of  Henry  to  rieduce  them  would  have  proved  unfuccefsfuj.  Before  the  enemy's 
Spproach  they  ha-jl  burned  the  fuburbs  ;  but  atthe  com-menceraent  of  the  fiege, 
the  Englifh  took  the  fort  of  Saint-Catharine  ;  and  foon  after  the  reduftion  of 
Caudcbec  rendered  tliem  mafters  of  all  the  paifts  on  the  Seine,  th^paffage  whereof 
they  completely  clofed  b^  a  triple  row  of  iron  chains;  the  firft  of  which  was 
furtk  in  the.  river,  the  fecond  was  placed  on  ^  level- wkh  the  fu^ficej  and  the 
third  rai'ed  two  feet  above  the  Water.  The  navigation  was  no  fooner  interrii])teds 
than  a  dearth  of  jorovifions  was  ftft  irv  the  town.  Though  the  enemy  had  not  in- 
Vefted  Rouen  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  all  the  provifionf.  were  confumed  by  tlrs 
month  of  Odtober.  Guy  Bouteiller,  the  governor,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Burgundian  party,  had  totally  negledled  the  neceflary  precautions  as  well  for 
fupplying  the  town  with   provifionsj  as  for  defending  it  from  the  attaclt^a  of  the 
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:enemf.  Ever/ part  of  his  conduft  proved  him  a  traitor  who  had  long  frnc?  foM 
himfelf  to  the  king  of  England,  totvhomhe  tranfmitted  a  regular  accoun't  of  t!«e 
vproceedings  of  the  inhabitants^; 

Henry,  enraged  at  the  obftinacy  of  their  -defencey  Ehreatened  them  with  cs- 
termination,  unlefs  they  fpeedily  furrendered.  He  ordered  gibbets  to  be  cre6b- 
'ed,  round  the  -waHs  of  the  city-,  to  which  were  fufpended  all  the  prifoners  he  had 
taken.*  Sut  fiKh  bafbat-'otis  condaft,  far  from  intimidating-  the  inhabitants,  only 
ferved  to  excite  their  indignation,  and  to  render  more  frequent  thofe  impetuows 
■fallies  which  often -carried  deftraftion  even  to  the  royal  tent.  A  breach  was  no 
■fooner  made  than  repaired;  and  the  brave  Normans  evinced  a  refolution  tt>. 
•  bury  themfelves  beneath  the  walls  oftheir  capital,  fooner  than  furrender  it  to  tb^e 
ejiemy. 

■■Mt  the  end  of  November  the  frege  was- no  Farther  ad'^anced  than  on  the  firfl: 
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day.  The  king  of  England  informed  of  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants,  refolvi- 
cd  no  longer  to  prefs  the  attacks  with  fo  much  vigour,  from  a  convidtion  that 
ihe  place  muft  foon  be  reduced,  by  famine  :  f/ty  thoujand  of  the  inhabitants  pe- 
dfhed  during  the  fiege.  Twelve  thorfand  pcrfons  of  both  feses  w«re  difmifled 
the  town,  as  ufclefs  rhouths ;.  but  the  befiegeKs  refufed  them  a  pafTage  through 
their  camp^  and  drove  them  back  into  the  ditches,  at  the  foot  of  the  rarerparts,  whem 
they  remained  espoied  to  the  weather;  to  hunger  and  thirft,  and  to  the  balls 
-and  arrows  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  th«ir  own  countrymen.  Bas- 
kets were  let  d-own  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  to  receive  feve- 
ral  new-born  infants,,  of  which  the  women  were  delivered  in  the  ditch;,  as  foan 
as  baptifm  had  been  adminiftered  to  the  innocent- viftims,  they  were  retvirrred  to 
their  expiring  parentsf ,  left,  tteir  ftay  might  encreafe  the  deai:th  of  pj-ovifions 
"which  prevailed  ia  the  city. 

.  _  Six  deputies,  having  eluded  the  vigilatice- of  the  beficgefs,  repairedto  Paris, 
where  they  reprefented  the  horrors  of  therr  fituation  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that 
the  Parliament  appointed  a  number  of  magiftrates  to  fecond  their  remonftrances 
to  the  king  and  the  duke- of  Burgiindy.  The  duke  gave  therii-his  word  of  ho- 
nour that  he  would  immediately  march,  in  pe'rfon,  againft  the  Englifh,  The 
Arrierre-bcm  had  been  publifhed  ;  the  orders  to  take  up  arm?  were  repeated  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  court  advanced  to  Beuvais,  which  had  be-en  fixed  on  as 
the  rendezvous  of  the  troojis.  But  all  this  vain  pomp  of  preparation  ended  in 
an  impotent  attack  ©n  the  Eaiglifh  army,  by  a  detachment  of  eighteen  hundred 
inen,  who  were  repulfed  with  confiderablc  Ibfs, 

Still  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  did  not  lofe  courage.     They  were  chiefly  ex»- 
«k«d  to-  this  fpirited  refiftance  by  Alain  Blanchard.     Under  his  conduftj  ten 

*  ViHaret,  6?m.  i-iv.  pi  se.        t  VHlaifit,  torn,  xiv.  %%. 
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thoufand  of  the  citizens-  agreed  to  make  a  defperare  fally ;  a  part  of  them  had 
already  reached  the  enemy's  camp,  when  the  bridge  fuddenly  gave  way,  (the 
perfidious  governor  having  previoufly  caufed  the  wood  by  which  it  was  fupport- 
ed  to  be  fawed  nearly  through)  and  let  all  thofe  who  were  upon  it  fall  into  the 
river;  the  reft  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  city.  At  length -the  inhabitants, 
wholly  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  fent,  for  the  laft  time,  to  fummon  the 
king  either  to  relieve  them,  or  elfe  to  abfolve  them  from  their  oaths  of  fealty 
and  allegiance.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  pofitively  promifed,  that  the  French 
army  fhould  appear  before  the  walls  of  Rouen,  the  day  after  Chriftmas-day  ;  but 
when  the  time  came,  he  fent  them  word  that  it  was  impoffible  to  afford  them  any 
afliftance,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  only  to  make  the  beft  terms  they  could 
with  the  king  of  England. 

A.  D.  1419.]  Henry,  at  fir  ft,  infifted  that  they  fliould  furrender  atdifcre- 
tion  ;  but  the  inhabitants  unanimoufly  declared,  that  fooner  than  fubmit  to  fuch 
a  degradation,  they  would  all  meet  death  in  one  general  fally,  after  fetting  fire  to 
the  city  in  various  places.  The  king,  informed  by  the  governor  of  this  defperate 
refolution,  granted  them  more  favourable  terms.  The  articles  of  capitulation 
v/cre  accordingly  drav/n  up,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  garrifon  fhould 
march  out  of  the  town  without  arms ;  that  the  inhabitants  ftiould  pay,  at  two 
inftallments,  the  fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  by  way  of  ranfom  ; 
and  that  they  ftiould  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry,  as  their  lawful  fove- 
. reign;  that  they  Ihould  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  them  as 
well  by  fucli  kings  of  England  as  had  been  dukes  of  Normandy,  as  by  the 
kings  of  France,  to  the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois  ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
citizens,  among  whom  was  Alain  Blanchard,  ftiould  be  delivered  to  the  king*. 
Flenry,  dreading  this  courageous  demagogue,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
f  xecuted-j- :  in  his  laft  moments  he  difplayed  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity, which  ought  to  have  made  the  king  blufh  for  his  cruelty. 

The  reduftion  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the  few  places 
in  Normandy  which  had  not  yet  fubmitted;  Chateau-Gaillard,  afortrefs  fituated 
upon  the  Seine,  near  Andely,  was  the  only  place  which  ftill  ventured  to  refift. 
It  fuftained  a  fiege  of  fixteen  months ;  nor  would  the  governor,  Mauny,  confent 
to  yield,  till  all  the  cords  for  drawing  water  were  entirely  worn  out,  when  the 
garrifon  had  nothing  to  drink.  Meanwile  the  approach  of  the  Englifli  alarmed 
the  capital,  where  famine  had  fucceeded  the  horrors  of  affafTination  and  pef- 
tilence.  The  courfe  of  the  Seine,  both  above  and  below  Paris,  being  com- 
manded by  the  enemy  and  by  the  garrifon  of  Melun,  who  had  declared  in  favor 
of  the  dauphin,  all  communications  with  the  provinces  was  ftopped.     The  dau- 
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phin  opened  a  negociation,  with  the  Englifli,  at  Alengon,  and  with  the  Burgun- 
dians  at  Montereau ;  while  the  Burgundians  themlelves  were  alio  negociating 
with  him  and  with  Henry. 

Whether  the  duke  of  Burgundy  flill  entertained  hopes  of  procuring  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  dauphin,  or  whether  he  only'wifhed  to  intimidate  him,  he  re- 
newed the  negociations  with  the  Englifh,  whofe  plenipotentiaries  repaired  to 
Troyes,  with  frefh  propofals  from  their  fovercign.  It  was  refolved  that  the  two 
kings  Ihould  have  an  interview  between  Meulan  and  Pontoife ;  and  thi?  refolu- 
tion  was  communicated  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  invited  either  to  attend  in  per- 
Ibn,  or  elfe  to  fend  plenipotentiaries  who  might,  in  his  name,  accede  to  the 
treaty  meant  to  be  concluded.  The  French  court  repaired  to  Pontoife,  while 
Henry  advanced  to  Mantes.  The  king,  having  had  a  frefti  relapfe,  was  left  at 
Paris.  The  princcfs  Catharine  accompanied  the  queen.  A  field,  enciofcd 
with  a  double  pallifade,  was  chofen  for  the  interview.  An  equal  number  of 
Englifh  and  French  troops  had  orders  to  poft  themfeives  at  an  equal  diftancc 
from  the  fpot. 

When  the  neceflfary  precautions  for  their  mutual  fafety  had  been  taken,  Ifabella, 
the  princefs,  and  their  retinue,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
miniftcrs,  entered  a  magnificent  pavillion  which  had  been  erefted  for  their  re- 
ception, v/here  they  found  Henry.  This  firfl  interview  palied  in  mere  compli- 
ments. The  queen  perceived  the  impreflion  which  her  daughter  had  made  on 
his  heart;  and  thinking  that  abfence  might  tend  to  irritate  hisdefires,  fhe  refolved  not 
to  let  Catharine  attend  the  conferences  in  future.  Henry  though  he  had  con- 
ceived an  affeftion  for  the  princefs,  made  love  fubfervient  to  ambition.  "  Fair 
"  coufin,"  faid  he,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  we  wijh  you  to  know  that  we  will 
"  have  the  girl,  and  the  dower  we  demand  with  her,  or  elfe  we  will  expel  your  king  and 
'■^  you  from  this  kingdom*''  The  duke  fufFering  his  intereft  to  fubdue  his  fpirit, 
contented  himfelf  with  obferving,  that  before  Henry  could  accomplilh  that  objedl 
he  would  be  tired  of  the  war. 

But  while  the  king  of  England  was  diftating  the  terms  of  peace,  the  dauphin, 
who  forefaw  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  country  from  the  projefted  accommoda- 
tion, difpatchcd  Tanneguy  du  Chatel  to  Pontoife,  with  orders,  at  all  events,  to 
break  off  the  conferences.  He  bribed  all  the  confidential  friends  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  engaged  the  lady  of  Giac,  of  whom  that  prince  was  enamoured, 
to  fecond  his  endeavors.  All  the  obflacles  which  had  hitherto  prevented  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  dauphin  were  fuddenly  removed  ;  and  the  duke  confented  to 
a  treaty,  and  left  the  prince  mafler  of  the  conditions.  All  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  deceive  the  enemy,  to  amufe  them  feme  time  longer,  and  then  to 

•  Le  Fevre. 
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•Hart  fome  pretext  for  a  rupture.  TJie  confer«rbces  were,  according^,  conttnuecj, 
during  which   the  duke  concluded  his  fecrct  trca-ty:.     Every  thing  being  fettled*. 

■he  left  Pontoife,  amd  went  to  Corbeil,  between  which  .place  and  Melun^  he  Jiad- 
an  interview  with  t^he  daiHphiii, 

The  treaty,  figned  by  the  tfvo  .pdnc-es  *nd  the  principal  nobleme©  of  either 

■party,  was  carried  to.Paris^-  fnd  pre  fen  ted  to  the  parliament  by  the  archUifhop  of 

-^ens.  Jt  contained,  a ^enej-al  ajninefty  for  all  paft  tranfadlions ;  and  .ftipulated' 
that  the  dauphiji  ^nd  the  duke  of  Bui^undy  fhpuld  jointly  govern  the  itate,  and 
unite  their  forces  for  the  expglfion  of  the  EngUili  .from -France  :  the  Parifians 

r^seftified  their  fatisfaftjoo^O  the  occaGon, -by  public  .rejoiscings^  and  their  example: 
was  followed,  by.  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Henry  /h^d  not  coiaceiViCd -it  peflible  that  a  reconciliation  ■cghU  ;Sa1ve  place, 
.between  the  dauphin  .?,nd. the, duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  late  treaty  deftroyecl' 
thofe  hopes  wjiich  h«4iad  founded  on-£h5,di{rentions  prevailing  between  the  rival' 

parties,  far  froiii  b,eiRg.  .in>a  fituation  to  op^^ofe  the  undivided  force?  of  FrancCj' 
his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  was  fcaf.aely  fuffici?- 
ent  todef^iid  aU  i^e^ -fjlac&s.Jie  had-,reduced.  .Mh  own  d-omiaioasi,  toio,  were, 
threateoed  wiih  an  attack  from-the  Scotch  ;  v-ihile. the, kings  of  Caftile.Jind  Arrar. 
gon,  intfst  on  aSift-inrg  their  ancient:;ally,  had  fent  an  larmy  into  Bpasn,  for  the. 
purpofc   of  inverting  Bayonne,,  and  .equipping   a  ..fleet,  t9  .■convey  a  body  oB 

•Jtuxiliaries  to  France.  -CQurage  ^tnd  diijimulation.  were  tlife;.arjtns,  wjiich  Henrjr, 
oppofed  to  this  cGJm.binatiori  of  .difEcylties.     .Willing. .to  .g.ain  time^  iie  propofed. 

.aiew  terms,  and  by  lengthe-raag  oyp.the  negpfiat;!<)nSj.procured:IeiCur,q  for  fettling;, 

.his  plans.     On  the  t-wenty-ninih  of  July  the  truce,  expired^,, apd  in  the  night  of 

the  thirtieth  the  duke  of  Clatejnee  took  Poatoife  b,y..afiaulv     ,X.ifIe-Adam,  the 

governor,  efcaped  inhis,lhirt.   .  ^s .  the.  court  had  rejjded  fer  fpsne  time  in  this' 

town,  arid  had  but^uft  left  if,  JheqEngljfli  fgypd  theigreas^r  part  of  the  baggage-- 

•ff  the  princes  and  Ho.i)ilit)*.  The  booty  is  -faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  .of 
two  millions  of  crowns.*     The  enemy  being  mafter?  of  this  p,oft,  fpread  them- 

^Ives  ever,  tbe.Iflf  ef  France,  and  infulted  ,the  fubiybSiOf  Rai-U.  The  qi;een  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  conduded  the  king-  to  Xroycsg  leading  the  capital,  which/ 

-.was  but  fcantily  fwpplied  with  provifions,  jm^  iJlT.dif(?!.]^lined  troopsj,  .under  the. 

...government  of  the  young  count  of  Saiji^P.auL 

But  notwithllanding  thefe  calamati,e$,.t-lT«.3ioil7i1a;tte.r-ing  hopes  .■^,',erfC  conceived 

from  the  recent  union  of  the  royel  family ;,. all  e,yes -were  fixed  on  the  dauphijj, 
and  the  duke  of  B.urgund.y  :.  the  fate  of  France  depended  on  .their  condudt.     It, is. 

.■impofTible  to  fay-,  whether  their  reconciliation  was  fmcercj  but  they  did  not  lor^g 

ipcrlift.in  the  fentimcnts  profeffed  gn  figjii|i^,.i:h?'.tr,eaty.     The  duke  of  Biirgupdw:,. 

Ji-Juvenal  dcs  Urfins.    .Mogftrelft,    Titjjs  Living    ElmliaiR. 
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appeared  loth  to  fulfil  the  principal  condition,  by  which  he  had  engaged  to 
employ  all  his  forces  againft  the  Englifli.  This  inaftivity,  the  conduft  of  Henry, 
•with  whom  he  had  juft  entered  into  a  frefh  negociation;  the  redudion  of  Pon- 
toife,  and  the  retreat  of  the  court  at  Troyes,  formed  a  combination  of  circum- 
ftances  that  expofed  him  to  fufpicions  of  treachery. 

The  two  princes  had  agreed  to  meet,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Auguft,  at  Mon- 
tereau;  but  when  the  time  approached  they  both  evinced  repugnance  to  the 
interview.*  The  dauphin's  friends  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  rifqued  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  ftate  by  expofing  his  perfon  to  the  faith  of  a  prince,  already  ftained 
with  the  guilt  of  murder,  committed  in  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  oaths  -,  of  a 
prince,  who,  for  the  long  fpace  of  twelve  years,  had  rendered  France  a  fcene 
of  horrors  and  of  crimes.  The  irrefolution  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  proceeded 
from  different  motives  j  fear  and  miftruft  were  familiar  to  a  mind,  goaded  by 
the  flings  of  confcience :  he  delayed,  as  long  as  poffible,  this  fatal  interview, 
which  was,  firft,  put  off  to  the  twenty-fixth  of  Auguft,  and,  afterward,  to  the 
tenth  of  September.  The  dauphin,  meanwhile,  inceffantly  folicited  the  duke  no 
longer  to  defer  a  meeting  on  which  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  depended.  Tanneguy 
du  Chatel  wentfeveral  times  to  Troyes  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  every  obfta- 
cle.  Sometimes  he  evinced  a  difpofition  to  yield  to  their  felicitations,  but  his 
fears  foon  returned :  it  is  faid  that  a  Jew,  named  Moufque,  who  was  verfed  in 
judicial  aftrology  affured  him,  "  that  if  be  went  to  Montereau,  he  would  never 
"  return." — Whatever  it  was  that  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  im- 
preffion  was  fo  ftrong  that  he  determined  not  to  leave  Troyes,  and  defired  the 
dauphin  to  let  the  interview  take  place'in  that  city. 

New  expedients  were  employed  to  induce  him  to  change  his  refolution,  Du 
Chatel,  who  knew  his  fondnefs  for  the  lady  of  Giac,  had  again  recourfe  to  her  j 
and  her  influence  again  prevailed.  The  dauphin  had  arrived  at  Montereau  a  fort- 
night before  j  barriers  had  been  erefted  for  their  mutual  fafety,  on  the  bridge 
where  the  conference  was  to  be  holden  j  and  the  duke's  officers  repaired  to  the 
fpot  to  examine  them,  and  declared  they  were  perfeftly  fafe.  The  princes  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  noblemen  j  and  every  caution  which 
miftruft  or  fagacity  could  fuggeft  was  adopted.  One  end  of  the  bridge  was  guard- 
ed by  the  dauphin's  troops,  the  other  by  the  duke's.  A  wooden  apartment  was 
conftrufted  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  middle  of  that  apartment  ano- 
ther barrier  was  fixed  about  the  height  of  a  chair.  The  dauphin  entered 
firft,  attended  by  Du  Chatel,  and  nine  others.  After  waiting  fome  time, 
he  fent  to  the  duke  to  haften  his  arrival.  At  length  he  appeared,  followed  by 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  Noailles,  and  eight  other  perfons.  As  foon  as  he  came  on 
the  bridge  the  barrier  was  locked  ;    he  then   approached  the  dauphin,  and  after 

*  Juvenal  des  Urfins. 
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they  bad  exchanged  a  few   words  the   duke  was   maffacred,   with  Noailles,  who 
attempted  to  defend  him.    The  dauphin  was  carried  into  the  town  half-diftrafted, 
andalmoft  fenfelefs.     Thefe  are  the  only  circumftances  of  this  event  on  which  all 
authors  agree.     Whatever  they  have  added  bears  ftrong  marks  of  their  refpedtive  , 
prejudices. 

This  event -was  produftive  of  the  moft  fatal  confequences  to  the  kingdom.  In 
vain  did  the  dauphin  publifh  manifeftos,  in  which  he  aflerted  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  drawn  his  fword  againft  him,  and  made  an  attempt  on  his  perfon, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  :  nobody  believed  him.  The  news  of 
the  murder  was  received  at  Paris  with  indignation  and  horror.  The  nobility, 
clergy,  magiftrates,  and  citizens  took  an  oath  to  revenge  the  duke's  death,  and 
immediately  refumed  the  badges  of  fa6tion.  The  funeral  obfequies  were  cele- 
brated in  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  churches  with  as  much  pomp  as  was 
ever  obferved  on  the  death  of  a  king.  Not  content  with  paying  thefe  marks  of 
honour,  to  the  bajeft  of  mankind^  the  Parifians  prefumed,  in  the  effervefcence  of 
their  zeal,  to  queftion  the  right  of  the  dauphin  to  the  throne  of  his  anceflors. 

The  negleft  of  the  dauphin  and  his  adherents  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  fuppofition  that 
the  murder  was  not  premeditated.  They  ought  to  have  haftened  to  Troyes,  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  duke  could- have  reached  that  city,  and  fecured  the  king's 
perfon,  thereby  giving  to  their  fubfequent  condudt  an  appearance  of  lawful  au- 
thority. Had  they  done  this,  the  court,  the  minifters,  the  council,  all  whieh 
ftill  reprefented  a  phantom  of  government  would,  as  ufual,  have  yielded  to  the 
moft  powerful  party  ;  the  dreadful  effefts  of  the- queen's  refentment  would  have 
been  averted;  and  that  princefs  would  have  been  prevented  frbm  plunging  into 
frefh  crimes.  Twice  had  Ifabella  feen  the  public  obje6t  of  her  affecStions  perifh 
by  an  aflaffin.  She  had  long  deplored  the  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  the 
defire  of  revenging  a  more  recent  infult  had  induced  her  to  forget  the  fubjeft  of 
her  regret,  and  to  court  a  reconciliation  with  his  murderer.  The  death  of  that 
murderer  now  filled  her  mind  with  a  fpirit  of  indignation,  in  which  all  her 
other  paffions  were  thenceforth  abforbed.  She  caufed  a  violent  declaration  to  be 
fent,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom,  denouncing  venge- 
ance againft  the  dauphin,  and  his  accomplices,  murderers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy* . 
She  implored  the  alliance  of  England  -,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  folicited  the  duke's 
fon  to  jbin  his  refentment  to  hers,  and  to  make  the  revenge  of  his  father's  mur- 
der a  common  caufe. 

Philip,  count  of  Charolois,  was  at  Ghent,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
father's  end.     He  wanted  that  experience  neceflary  in  the  fituation  in  which  he 
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was  now  placed ;  his  mind  being  folely  occupied  by  the  blind  paflion  of  revenge, 
he  overlooked  every  confideration  of  policy.  Even  his  council,  and  the  princi- 
pal nobility  who  were  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  were  not  influenced 
by  more  rational  principles.  On  the  firft  invitation,  the  marefchal  of  Burgundy 
had  condudtcd  a  body  of  troops  to  Troyes,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  queen,  the 
court  and  the  miniftry.  The  Parifians  had  deputed  Morvilliers,  the  firft 
prefident  of  the  parliament,  to  wait  on  the  new  duke,  with  offers  of  fervice. 
The  other  towns  were  eaqually  forward  in  their  profeflions;  fo  that  the  Burgun- 
dian  faftion  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  Every  part  of  the  monarchy 
which  ftill  reminded  entire  was  at  the  difpofal  of  Philip;  he  had  the  fame  autho-  i^.-nuflrudL 
rity,  the  fame  refources,  the  fame  domains  as  his  father,  and  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation exempt  from  reproach. 

Any  exertion,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  became  fuperfluousj  he  had  only  to  fuf- 
fer  his  enemies  to  purfue  their  own  courfe ;  and  their  paflions  proved  more  fer- 
viceable  to  his  ambitious  fchemes,  than  his  own  valour  and  policy.  The  queen 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  condudted  themfelves  with  fo  much  paffion  and  pre- 
cipitation, that  even  the  crown  of  France  now  courted  his  acceptance.  So  early 
as  the  twenty  fourth  of  September,  only  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  the  late  duke, 
the  king  of  England  had  appointed  cnmmiflaries  to  receive  their  propofals,  and 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  were 
not  openly  explained  through  fear  of  difgufting  the  nation.  The  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  already  taken  their  refolution  fo  far,  that  they  gave 
to  all  the  towns,  which  acknowledged  their  authority,  afTurances  of  a  peace. 

The  dauphin,  meanwhile,  and  his  minifters,  had  retired  into  Berry,  whence 
they  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Anjou,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  duke 
of  Brittany  to  efpoufe  their  caufe*.  Charles  had  an  interview  with  that  prince, 
who  came  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  having,  previous  to  his  departure, 
app,ointed  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  entrufted  the  care  of  his 
perfon.  Although  the  duke,  had  hitherto  fufFered  his  fubjedts  to  engage  in 
the  fervice  of  the  dauphin,  the  two  princes  now  parted  with  mutual  diffatis- 
fadtion. 

.  The  remainder  of  this  year  was  employed  by  the  dauphin,  in  overrunning 
Touraine,  Poitou  and  Languedoc.  The  government  of  this  laft  province  he 
took  from  the  count  of  Foix,  and  gave  it  to  the  count  of  Clermontf.  He  alfo 
re-eftabliflied  the  parliament  of  Touloufe.  In  the  following  year  he  completed 
the  expulfion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  Burgundian  governor,  by  the  reddlion 
of  Nifmcs  and  Pont  Saint-Efprit,  the  only  places  which  ftill  adhered  to 
the  Burgundian  fatlion  in  that  part  of  France.     AmbafTadors   were  feht   by  the 
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dauphin,  to  folicitthe  affiftance  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Caftilcj  and  of  the 
regent  of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Burgundian  plenipotentiaries  com- 
pleted the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom  at  Arras.  Deputies  from  the  principal 
towns  had  repaired  to  that  city ;  and  Saint-Paul,  governor  of  Paris,  attended 
the  conferences,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  The  dauphin  propofed  to 
Henry  a  negociation  ;  but  his  propofal  was  rejefted.  Henry  no  longer  made 
any  fecret  of  his  defigns ;  as  the  time  for  accomplifhing  his  proje6ts  approached, 
his  precautions  for  the  removal  of  every  obftacle  encreafed.  He  fent  orders  to 
England  to  keep  a  drift  watch  over  the  prifoners  taken  at  Azincourt :  in  his 
letter  to  the  chancellor,  he  obferved  that  if  any  of  them  efcaped,  and  parti- 
cularly the  duke  of  Orleans,  it  would  be  a  moft  unfortunate  circumftance.  This 
anxiety  fufficiently  announced  his  dread  of  that  prince,  who  by  his  perfonai 
qualities  and  extenfive  poffeffions,  might  have  raifed  an  impediment  not  eafy 
to  be  furmounted. 

The  king  of  England  conceived  that,  to  convey  to  him  a  powerful  kingdom, 
the  confent  of  the  nation  was  requifite.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  that  confent, 
he  formed  private  treaties  with  the  principal  towns.  Paris  concluded  a  truce 
with  him  from  November  the  twentieth,  till  Dec-ember  the  twelfth.  He  pro- 
mifed  the  inhabitants  that,  if  declared  heir  to  France,  he  would  preferve  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  their  ancient  fovereigns.  Thefe  manoeuvres, 
made  the  people  infenfibly  lofe  fight  of  the  laws  of  the  monarchy.  They  fighed 
for  a  more  tranquil  ftate,  and  believed  that  any  treaty  which  would  put  an  end 
tothisfcene  of  miferymuft  be  lawful. 

A.  D.  1420.]  The  preliminary  conditions  of  this  important  treaty  were 
figned  at  Arras,  in  January.  It  was  there  agreed  that  Charles,  during  life, 
fhoHld  enjoy  the  title  of  king  of  France ;  that  Henry  fhould  marry  the  princefs 
Catharine,  be  declared  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  entrufted  with  the 
government ;  the  kingdom  to  pafs  to  his  heirs-general ;  that  France  and  Eng- 
land fhould  for  ever  be  united  under  one  king,  but  fbould  ftill  retain  their  feve- 
ral  ufages,  and  privileges  ;  that  all  the  princes,  peers,  vaffals  and  communities 
of  France  fhould  fwear  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  future  fucceffion  of  Henry, 
and  pay  him  obedience  as  regent ;  that  this  prince  fhould  unite  his  arms  to  thofe 
of  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  fubdue  the  adherents  of  the 
dauphin  ;  and  that  thefe  three  princes  fhould  make  no  peace  nor  truce  with  him 
but  by  common  agreement. 

Immediately  after  this  convention,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Henry;  by  which  the  two  princes  fwore  and  engaged  to  aflift  each 
other  in  purfuing  the  dauphin  and  his  accomplices,  till  they  had  infiifted  on 
them  "  that  punifhment  which  they   deferved."     By  the  fame  treaty,  the  king 
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of  England  agreed,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  declared  king  of  France,  to  fettle  on 
the  duke  and  duchefs  an  annuity  of  twenty  thoufand  livres.  It  was  farther 
agreed  that  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  king  of  England  lliould  marry  the  duke 
of  Burgundy's  fifter. 

While  meafures  were  preparing  for  placing  a  foreign  family  on  the  throne ; 
•while  arms  and  policy  were  at  once  employed  to  fap  the  foundations  of  the  mo- 
narchy, that  tranquillity  which  the  province  of  Brittany  had  hitherto  contrived  to 
preferve  amidft  the  general  commotion,  was  difturbed  by  an  event  which  at  any 
other  period  would  have  appeared  incredible*.  John  duke  of  Brittany,  had, 
by  his  virtues,  completely  confirmed  the  rights  of  his  houfe  to  the  fovereignty  oiT 
that  province.  He  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts  ;  while  the  houfe 
of  Blois-Penthievrc,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  rival  of  his  family,  con- 
tent with  the  fecond  rank  in  the  duchy,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  their  pre- 
tenfions. 

Oliver,  count  of  Penthievre,  with  his  brothers,  Charles  and  John,  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  duke,  who  admitted  them  into  his  councils,  fufFered 
them  to  partake  of  all  his  pleafures  and  amufements,  and  even,  fometimes,  of 
his  bed.  He  had  refolved  to  appoint  them  guardians  to  his  children,  in  cafe  of 
his  death.  Yet,  they  were  plotting  his  deftruftion.  Margaret  de  Cliflbn,  their- 
mother,  inceffantly  excited  them  to  this  enterprize. 

Everything  being  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  the  count  of  Penthievre 
went  to  Nantes,  and  invited  the  duke  to  pafs  a  few  days  with  him  at  Chantoceaux. 
The  prince,  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  left  Nantes,  accompanied  by  Oliver. 
He  had  no  fooner  paffed  the  fmall  river  Troubarde,  than  the  confpirators  took 
up  the  planks  of  the  bridge,  which  had  been  previoufly  loofened,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  attendants,  who  were  at  fome  diftance,  from  following  him.  Charles 
de  Penthievre  immediately  appeared  at  the  head  of  forty  armed  men,  who  attack- 
ed the  few  noblemen  that  were  near  the  duke's  perfon,  wounded  fome  of  them, 
loaded  them  all  with  chains,  and  then  binding  the  duke  himfelf,  conveyed  him 
to  a  neighbouring  fortrefs.  He  was  kept  for  five  months  in  a  ftate  of  captivity 
the  moft  rigorous,  continually  removing  from  one  place  to  another.  During 
that  period,  his  rebellious  vaffals  made  him  fubmit  to  every  kind  of  indignity, 
inceffantly  placing  before  his  eyes  the  inftruments  of  torture  and  death.  The 
count  repeatedly  infulted  him  in  the  moft  indecent  manner,  held  his  clenched 
hand  to  his  face,  and  threatened  to  cut  him  in  pieces  ;  in  fhort,  by  deferring  his 
death,  they  appeared  to  have  no  other  view  than  that  of  prolonging  his  punilhment. 
Margaret,  refufed  the  confolation  of  relieving  him  from  ajtate  of  uncertainty, 
more  infupportable  than  death  itfelf. 

*  Argentre.    Nouvelle  Hiftoire  dtBretague, 
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The  nobles  of  Brittany,  enraged  at  this  daring  attempt  on  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign,  a/Tembled  ;  flew  to  arms,  levied  troops,  and  purfued  the  Penthievres, 
who  fled  before  them,  from  one  retreat  to  another,  without  finding  any  afylum 
that  could  fecure  them  from  their  rage.  They  invefted  Chantoeeaux,  whither 
the  old  countefs  of  Penthievrc  had  retired  with  a  part  of  her  family.  A  breach 
was  foon  made  in  the  walls,  when  Margaret,  trembling  for  her  life,  perfuaded 
her  fonsto  releafc  the  duke.  But  Oliver  firft  exacted  from  his  noble  captive  a 
promife  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  to  reftore  the  places  which  had 
been  taken.  After  this  convention  he  was  condudled  to  the  camp  of  his  friends, " 
'before  the  walls  of  Chantoeeaux,  where  he  was  furrendered,  by  Charles  ofPen- 
thievre,  to  the  Breton  nobility,  who  then  fufFered  IMargaret  to  depart.  The 
duke  took  poffeffion  of  Chantoeeaux  that  fame  day,  and  ordered  the  place  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  pope  having  abfolved  him  from  the  oaths  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  during  his  captivity,  Margaret  de  Cliflbn  and  her  three  .  fons  were  cited  to 
anfwer  for  the  attempt  committed  on  their  fovereign.  Not  complying  with  this 
citation,  they  were  declared  infamous,  and  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  them  by  the  parliament  of  Brittany  ;  their  towns  and  fortreffes  were  de- 
molifhedj  their  property  became  the  reward  of  thofe  who  had  contributed  to 
bring  them  to  punifhment.  Some  time  after  they  formed  a  fecond  plan  for 
afTafTmating  the  duke,  but  it  was  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  firft. 
They  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country,  and  finifhed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  difgrace.  By  this  means  did  Margaret  de  ClifTon  verify  the  prediftion  of 
her  father,  the  conftable,  who  had  foretold  that  fhe  would  one  day  occafion  the 
ruin  of  her  family. 

The  term  now  approached  for  the  conclufion  of  that  treaty,  the  preliminary 
conditions  whereof  had  been  figned  at  Arras.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  having 
afTem bled  his  army,  took  the  road  to  Champagne,  accompanied  by  the  Englilh 
ambafiador,  the  earl  of  Warwick*.  Having  reduced  fuch  towns  on  his  road  as 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  dauphin,  he  arrived  at  Troyes  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April.  The  public  entry  of  the  duke  into  that  city,  was  diftinguilhed  by  all  the 
magnificence  of  regal  fplendour.  Charles,  gave  him  fuch  a  reception  as  Ifabella 
had  told  him  was  proper  andjuft.  The  claufes  of  the  treaty  were  difcuffed  with 
the  Englilh  miniflers,  who  carried  a  copy  of  the  convention  to  their  fovereign. 
On  the  receipt  of  it,  Henry,  at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred  men  repaired  to  Pro- 
vins,  whence  he  fent  a  mefTenger  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  court  of  France. 
The  king  hadjufl  had  a  violent  relapfc,  and  in  this  ftate  of  imbecility  he  was 
made  to  transfer  a  full  power  to  the  queen,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,   to  rt-pre- 

*  Monllrelet.      Juvenal  des  Urfitis.     Chron.  MS. 
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fcnt  him,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  fettled  that  the  firft  inter- 
view with  the  Englilli  monarch  fhould  take  place  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  Troyes  ; 
but  Henry,  entered  that  city  on  the  twentieth  of  May.  Next  day  the  treaty  was 
figned,  and  he  was  declared  regent  during  the  incapacity  of  Charles. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  figned,  Catharine  was  affianced  to  the  king  of 
England.  Henry  devoted  but  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  to  thofe  plealiiics 
which  the  ftace  into  which  he  had  juft  entered  was  calculated  to  aflbrd  ;  on  the 
third  day  after  his  marriage,  he  marched  to  Sens,  which  furrendered  to  his  arms. 
From  Sens  the  combined  armies  of  England  and  Burgundy  proceeded  to  Mon- 
tereau,  which  was  taken  by  aflault ;  a  part  of  the  garrilbn  retired  to  the  caftle. 
Henry  hanged  his  prifoners  before  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  which  in  a  few  days 
was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  king  of  England  next  direft- 
ed  his  attacks  againft  Melun,  which  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  under 
the  command  of  Barbazan,  who  fuftained  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  a  de- 
gree of  intrepidity  that  aftoniihed  Henry:  although  the  artillery  had  levelled  a 
part  of  the  walls  with  the  ditch  that  furrounded  the  town,  he  did  not  dare  to 
rifk  an-afiault.  A  fcarcity  of  provifions  compelled  the  garrifon  to  furrender. ' 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  it  was  agreed  that  the  lives  of  the  troops  Ihould 
be  fafe,  and  that  they  fhould  be  releafed  without  paying  any  ranfom.  From 
thefe  conditions  were  excepted  all  fuch  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  late  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon,  with  Barbazan, 
their  commander,  were  thrown  into  prifon  at  Paris,  where  fcveral  perifhed 
through  want. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Melun,  the  two  monarchs,  repaired  to  the  capital.  They 
were  received  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  An  aflembly  of  the  three  ef- 
tates  of  the  kingdom  was  held  in  Charles's  palace,  in  which  the  treaty  of  Troyes 
was  declared  to  be  an  irrevocable  law  of  the  realm.  The  dauphin  and  his  ac- 
complices, as  the  aflaffins  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  formally  pronunced 
guilty  of  lefe  majejiy,  deprived  of  their  right  of  fucceffion  to  all  honors  and  digni- 
ties ;  and-their  fubje£ts  and  vafTals  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  fealty. 

Henry,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  fummit  of  his  ambition,  is  accufed  by 
the  French  hiftorians,  of  having  exercifed  his  authority  with  cruelty  and  defpo- 
tifm  that  rendered  it  infupportable*.  After  impofing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Pari- 
lians,  and  fubjefting  the  Normans — to  impofts  upon  fait,  and  other  articles  of 
confumption,  he  difmilTed  all  officers  and  placemen  whofe  fidelity  he  fufpefted. 
Of  the  king's  houfliold  he  left  but  a  {ew  fuperanuated  officers.  The  court  of 
Charles  was  almoft  forfaken,  while  that  of  Henry  difplayed  all  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  age.     That  monarch  had  fecured  Paris  by  a  formidable  garrifon, 

*  Villaret,  t.  xiv.  p.  106,  &  fuiv. 
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and  by  taking  poffeflion  of  the  Louvre,  the  Baftile,  and  the  caftle  of  Vincenncs. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  governor  of  Paris,  in  room  of  Saint 
Paul. 

The  Parifians,  at  this  time,  experienced  a  complication  of  wretchedncfs. 
The  winter  was  extremely  fevere,  and  joined  to  a  dearth  of  provifions,  reduc- 
ed the  people  to  the  lalt  extremity.  Paris,  which  had  already  loft  more  than  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants,  was  daily  deferted  by  numbers,  who  haftened  to  join 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  This  extenfive  city  foon  became  one  vaft  defart, 
in  many  parts  whereof,  the  wolves  nightly  prowled  for  prey.  Such  was  the 
ftate,  not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of  many  of  the  principal  towns ;  a  more 
horrid  fituation  than  that  of  France,  can  fcarcely  be  conceived. 

The  dauphin  unable  to  refift  his  enemies  confined  his  efforts  to  fortifying  him- 
felf  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Loire.  In  his  capacity  of  regent,  he  removed 
the  parliament  and  univerfity  of  Paris  to  the  city  of  Poitiers.  Thus  were  there 
feen  in  France,  at  the  fame  time,  two  kings,  two  queens,  two  regents,  two 
parliaments,  and  two  univerlities  of  Paris.  The  dauphin  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  two  of  his  beft  friends ;  the  firft  was  the  count  of  Vertus,  younger  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  the  fecond  was  Lewis 
ofAnjou,  who  went  to  Italy,  on  the  invitation  of  Sforza,  to  the  conqueft  of 
Naples.  To  counterbalance  thefe  difadvantages,  he  obtained  from  Scotland, 
feven  thoufand  men,  under  lord  Buchan. 

A.  D.  1421.]  Henry,  after  appointing  the  duke  of  Clarence,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Normandy,  and  leaving  him  ten  thoufand  men  to  fupport  his  authority, 
left  Paris,  and  repaired  to  Rouen,  where  he  obtained  a  fupply  of  money  from 
the  clergy.  He  then  condufted  his  young  confort  to  England,  where  (he  was 
crowned  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  February,   1421*. 

During  the  abfcnce  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
aflembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Angers,  which  he  inverted. 
The  reduftion  of  this  place  would  have  opened  for  the  Englifli  a  free  entrance  into 
Poitou,  Touraine,  and  the  Orleanois,  and  have  compelled  the  dauphin  to  retire 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  To  raife  the  fiege,  therefore,  became 
an  objedl  of  importance  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  troops  formed  a  junftion 
with  the  Scottifh  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Buchan.  Advancing  as  far  as  the 
fmall  town  of  Bauge,  they  thence  fent  a  defiance  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
which  was  immediately  accepted.  That  prince,  inftantaneoufly  decamped,  and 
by  a  forced  march  arrived  about  noon  the  next  day,  in  fight  of  the  French 
army. 

The  Englifh  fought  with  valour;  but  they  had  not  Henry  to  command  them. 

*  Rymer's  Foedera,  tora.  x.  p.  49.     T.  Elmham,  c,  112. 
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The  duke  of  Clarence  polTefled  the  courage  of  his  brother,  but  he  wanted  his 
genius  and  military  Ikill.  He  fcarcely  allowed  himfelf  time  to  draw  up  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle  ;  nor  would  he  wait  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury, 
who  was  haftening  to  join  him  with  a  corps-de-referve,  left  that  nobleman  ftiould 
partake  with  him  in  the  glory  of  the  day.  The  fignal  being  given,  and  the 
battle  begun,  the  duke,  neglefting  the  firft  duties  of  a  general,  preflfed  forward 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  fight,  and,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  adion 
was  thrown  on  the  ground.  Bouteiller  immediately  attempted  to  fecure  him,  in 
the  hope  of  procuring,  by  that  means,  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whom  Henry  muft  have  confentedto  exchange  for  his  brother  ;  but  all  his  efforts 
proved  fruitlefs.  The  Englifh  rufhed  onwards  in  crowds  to  refcue  their  genera! ; 
and  the  French  being  equally  anxious  to  retain  a  prize  fo  valuable,  prodigies  of 
valour  were  performed  on  both  fides.  In  this  dreadful  encounter  the  duke  of 
Clarence  was  flain  by  the  earl  of  Buchan.  The  Englifh  at  laft  fled,  leaving 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  men  at  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  aftion  was 
over  when  the  earl  of  Salifbury  appeared  with  his  corps-de-referve  ;  and  the 
French  generals  deeming  it  imprudent  to  renew  the  fight  retired  with  their  pri- 
foners. 

The  dauphin,  to  evince  his  gratitude  for  the  efTential  affiftance  afforded  hira 
by  the  Scots,  promoted  the  earl  of  Buchan  to  the  ofKce  of  conftable  of  France, 
which  had  been  vacant  ever  fince  the  murder  of  the  count  of  Armagnac. 

Henry,  was  at  Beverley  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  brother's  defeat. 
he  haftened  to  London,  and  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  colled:  a  powerful 
army,  and  a  fuflicient  fupply  of  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  vigorous 
campaign.  The  parliament  which  aflTembled  on  the  fecond  of  May,  granted 
him  money ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ratified  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  The  Eng- 
lifh monarch  having  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  tenth  of  June,  landed  the  next 
day  at  Calais,  with  twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  Du- 
ring his  abfence  in  England,  the  daiaphin's  party  had  acquired  confiderable 
ftrength.  La  Hire  defeated  a  body  of  troops,  in  Campagne,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Vaudemont,  who  was  taken  prifoner.  James  de  Harcourt  ra- 
vaged the  frontiers  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  took  Pontde  Remi,  and  reduced  feveral 
fortrefTcs  in  Ponthieu  and  Vimeu.  The  dauphin,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  and  the  new  conftable,  befieged  and  took  Montmorail  >  thence  ex- 
tending their  incurfions  into  the  Chartrain,  they  reduced  Gaillardon,  and  put  the 
governor,  to  death. 

But  a  negociation,  more  advantageous  than  thefe  fucceffes,  had  procured  the 
dauphin  an  important  ally,  in  the  duke  of  Britany.  Although  that  prince  had 
concluded  a  ieparate  truce  with  England,  he  had  hitherto" refufed  to  fubfcribc  the 
treaty  of  Troyes,      His  fubjecls   detefted  the  Englifh;   and   he  had  lealbns   for 
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being  difpleafed  with  their  conduft.  While  kept  in  cofinement  by  the  Penthie- 
vres,  his  duchefs  and  the  dates  of  the  province  had  applied  for  affiftance  to  the 
king  of  England,  but  in  vain  ;  the  nobles  of  Brittany  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  fovereign,  had  entreated  Henry  to  permit  the  count  of  Riche- 
montj  then  a  prifoner  at  London,  to  come  and  command  them,  ofFerincr  to 
reftore  him  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  or  to  pay  for  him  any  ranfom  which 
the  king  might  chufe  to  exaft.  The  Englifh  monarch  deferred  his  anfwer, 
refitting  the  felicitations  of  the  count,  who  could  not  obtain  permiffion  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  till  a  fortnight  after  his  brother  had  been  reftored  to 
liberty.  By  granting  a  conditional  releafe  to  Richemont,  Henry  flattered  him- 
felC  that,  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  be  deterred  from  contrafting  any  alliance 
with  the  dauphin.  The  count,  exerted  all  his  influence  for  that  purpofej  but 
his  eflbrts  proved  inefFcftual. 

This  alliance  was  an  additional  motive  to  Henry  to  haften  his  exertions.  On 
his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montreuil. 
After  fettling  their  plan  of  operations  the  two  princes  parted  ;  the  duke  went  to 
aflTemble  his  troops,  and  the  king  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  made  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  He  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  the  head  of  three  thoufand  men.  As  their  united  forces  were  too  numerous 
to  find  fubfiftence  in  a  country  already  laid  wafire  ;  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould 
feparate,  and  that  the  king  fhould  march  againft  the  dauphin,  while  the  duke 
employed  his  troops  in  reducing  the  few  towns  in  Ponthieu  and  Picardy  which 
fLili  held  out  for  that  prince. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army,  the  dauphin  retired  towards  Orleans. 
Henry  invefted  Dreux,  which  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  Tillieres  the  go- 
vernor of  the  place,  having  been  found  in  arms,  after  fwearing  to  obferve  the 
tfcaty  of  Troyes,  was  hanged.  The  Englifh  monarch  had,  in  his  former  ex- 
pedition, carried  over  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  fend  orders  to 
iiis  countrymen,  who  had  joined  the  dauphin,  to  leave  the  French  fervice  ;  but 
the  earl  of  Buchan  replied,  that  he  fhould  obey  no  commands  from  a  king  in 
captivity. 

The  Englifh  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  above  Orleans.  They 
Induced  the  caflle  of  Beaiigency,  and  fome  other  places,  bur  the  impofTibility 
of  procuring  fubfiftence  for  fo  numerous  an  army,  without  foraging  at  a  diftance 
from  the  main  body,  inceflantly  expofed  the  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the 
c'auphin's  fcouring  parties,  and  of  the  enraged  peafantry,  who  fecured  them- 
fcives  from  purfuit,  in  the  extenfive  foreft  of  Orleans.  Thefe  inconveniences, 
joined  to  an  epidemic  dyfentery,  compelled  Henry  to  return,  after  lofing  four 
thoufand  men,   almofl  without  fighting*. 

•■   Villaret,  torn.  xiv.  p.   136. 
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Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  entered  Ponthieu,  and  invefled  Saint 
Riquier,  a  place  of  great  ftrength.  Some  of  the  dauphin's  generals  having 
affcmbled  troops,  advanced.  The  duke  haftened  to  meet  them,  and  a  defperate 
aftion  took  place.  The  Armagnacs  were  defeated.  Saint  Riquier  immediately 
furrendered  on  condition  that  the  prifoners,  taken  in  this  battle,  fhould  be 
reftored  to  liberty.  This  check  completely  ruined  the  dauphin's  party  in 
Picardy  and  Ponthieu,  where  the  fmall  number  of  places  occupied  by  hi, 
adherents  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy. 

The  king  of  England,  after  he  had  refreflied  his  troops  prepared  to  befieg° 
Meaux*.  On  the  fixth  of  Odober,  the  earl  of  Exeter  took  poffeflion  of  the 
fuburbs,  where  in  a  few  days,  he  was  joined  by  the  king,  v/ith  the  reft  of  his 
troops,  which  might  amount  to  twenty-five  thoufand  men.  The  garrifon  did 
not  exceed  one  thoufand-j- ;  but  they  were  all  chofcn  troops,  with  the  baftard  of 
Vaurus  at  their  head.  They  evinced  a  determination  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  laft  extremity,  and  ih«  fituation  of  the  town,  and  the  tlrengch  of  its 
fortifications,  feemed  to  juftify  their  hopes  of  a  fuccefsful  refiftance.  Meaux  is 
divided  by  the  Marne  into  two  parts,  diftinguilhcd  by  the  different  appellations 
of  The  City,  and  The  Market-place ;  the  latter  is  formed  into  an  ifle,  by  a  canai 
fupplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Marne.  The  Marche  was,  at  this  time,  ftrongly 
fortified,  being  furrounded  by  a  wall,  provided  with  parapets,  and  flanked  at 
equal  diftances  by  round  towers,  of  the  fame  height,  on  the  top  of  which 
grew  large  trees  that,  at  a  diftance,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  forefl  in  the 
air.  Thefe  ramparts  were  conftruftcd  with  fuch  folidity,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  ftill  ftanding. 

Though  the  fiege  was  prefTed  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  all  the  machines 
then  in  ufe  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  a  long  time  elapfed  before  any 
impreffion  could  be  made  on  them.  The  inhabitants  difplayed  the  fame  intre- 
pidity with  the  garrifon ;  and  continual  fallies  were  made,  in  which  no  quarter 
wasfhown;  all  the  prifoners,  on  both  fides,  being  mafl^acred  as  foon  as  taken;}:. 
Vaurus,  the  governor,  had  fet  the  example  to  encreafe  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
by  eftablilhing  an  irreconcileable  animofity  between  them  and  the  enemy.  When- 
ever an  Englifhman  or  Burgundian  was  taken,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  on  a 
neighbouring  tree,  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  oak  of  Vaurus  he  expofed 
on  the  ramparts,  in  fight  of  the  befiegers,  an  afis  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  at 
whofe  fide  was  placed  a  man  blowing  a  horn,  and  calling  to  the  Englifh  from 
time  to  time,  to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  their  fovcreign.  Henry,  enraged,  re- 
doubled his  efforts  ;  while  Vauru!:,  being  in  daily  expe£tation  of  relief  from  the 
dawphin,   treated  his  threats  and  attacks    with  equal  contempt.      But  the  EngliiliL 
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having  ftrongiy  fortified  their  camp  were  fecure  from  furprize;  and  D'Offemont 
attempted  to  enter  the  town  with  forty  men  at  arms,  was  taken  prifoncr.  Still 
the  garrifon  were  fo  little  apprehenfive  of  being  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fur- 
rendering,  that  they  releafed,  on  payment  of  a  confiderable  ranfom,  Peter  of 
Luxembourg,  though  by  detaining  him,  they  would  have  been  certain,  in  cafe 
of  a  capitulation,  of  preferving  their  own  lives,  and  of  enfuring  more  favourable 
terms  than  they  could  otherwife  expeft. 

At  length  a  practicable  breach  having  been  efFefted  in  the  walls  o(  the  city, 
Vaurus  made  the  inhabitants  retire,  with  their  moft  precious  efl'eds  into  the 
Marcbe.  All  hopes  of  afliftance  from  the  dauphin  were  now  at  an  end.  The 
provifions  were  nearly  exhaufted  ;  and  the  ramparts  were  effentially  damaged  by 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  this  fituation,  the  king  of  England  fum- 
moned  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  and  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  ordered  a  general 
aflault,  which  lafted  feven  hours,  and  was  attended  with  a  vaft  efFufion  of  blood 
on  both  fides.  In  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  the  garrifon  having  broken  or  loft  all 
their  lances,  made  ufe  of  fpits  and  continued  to  fight  with  fuch  intrepidity  that 
the  Englifn  were  obliged  to  retire.  This,  however,  was  their  laft  effort.  The 
chiefs  of  the  companies,  of  which  the  garrifon  was  compofcd,  did  not  think  it 
prudent,  by  a  longer  refiflrance,  to  fall  victims  to  the  defpair  of  Vaurus.  They 
accordingly  agreed  to  deliver  him  and  five  others  to  Henry  ;  the  fortrefs  was  then 
furrendered  to  the  Englifli  :  the  governor  was  hanged  on  his  favourite  oak,  and 
ins.  five  affociates,  one  of  whom  was  the  man  that  had  blown  the  horn  on  the 
ramparts,  were  condufted  to  Paris,  and  there  executed.  The  garrifon  remained 
prifoners  of  war,  and  moft  of  the  officers  were  compelled  to  purchafe  their  liberty 
by  the  furrender  of  all  the  fortreiTes  in  their  polfcfTion. 

Among  the  prifoners  was  Philip  de  Gamaches,  abbot  of  Saint  Pharon,  who  had 
difplayed  great  courage  during  the  fiege.  The  king  of  England  fent  word  to  the 
lord  of  Gamaches,  who  was  governor  of  Compegne,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately 
furrender  that  city,  he  would  throw  the  abbot  into  the  river*.  The  threat  gave  to 
Henry  pofTefTion  of  the  place. 

The  dauphin's  generals  finding  it  impofTible  to  force  the  Englifh  camp  before 
Meaux  had  endeavoured  to  draw  off  their  attention  to  another  quarter.  With  this 
yiew  they  firft  took  by  furprize  the  bridge  of  Meulan,  and  foon  after  re- 
duced the  town  of  Avranches ;  but  Henry  ftill  continued  the  fiege  of  Meaux,  and 
fent  the  earl  of  Salifbury  into  Normandy,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  who 
fpeedily  recovered  the  places  which  had  been  taken. 

The  reduftion  of  Meaux  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  a  number  offmall 
towns  and  fortrefles,  which  haftened  to  open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  From 

•  Villaret. 
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the  borders  of  Can,ip?igne  to  the  fca-fide,  Crotoy  was  the  only  place  which  re- 
fiifed  to  ftibmit  to  the  Englilh.  Difcouraged  by  this  fucceffion  of  lofles,  thofe 
men  who  had  hitherto  delayed  their  fubmiffion  to  the  prevailing  power,  now 
yielded  to  the  torrent-;  and  even  many  of  the  dauphin's  adherents,  deeming  his 
caufe  defperatc,  forfook.  him.  James  de  Harcourt,  one  of  his  generals,  who 
had  recently  obtained  fome  advantage  over  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  attacked  on  bis  retreat,  and  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred 
men. 

A.  D.  1422.]  The  king  of  England,  after  paffing  a  few  days  at  Meaux,  and 
giving  orders  for  repairing  the  fortifications  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
his  public  entry,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  who  had  left  England  fome  time 
before.  The  inhabitants  notwithftanding  their  diftrefs,  incurred  a  prodigious 
cxpence  for  the  reception  of  Henry  and  Catharine.  After  a  fhort  ftay  at  Paris 
Henry  prepared  for  new  expeditions.  He  condufted  the  court  to  Senlis,  and  ad- 
vanced himfclf  as  far  as  Compiegne,  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  invefted  Saint- 
Valery,  which  iurrendered  by  capitulation,  after  fuftaininga  fiege  of  three  months, 
carried  on  with  vigour,   both  by  land  and  fea. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  at  Compiegne,  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
Gonfpiracy  which  haflened  his  return  to  the  capital.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  king's 
attendants  had  formed  the  bold  defign  of  delivering  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the 
dauphin*.  The  day  was  fixed,  and  an  adequate  number  of  refolute  men  were 
pofted  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  when  the  plot  was  detefted  by  a  prieft.  The 
woman  was  immediately  feized,  and  her  accomplices  were  executed. 

The  dauphin,  v^ith  the  auxiliaries  he  had  received  from  Scotland  and  Caftile, 
had,  by  this  time,  collefted  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Euchan,  as  confiable  of  France.  With  thefe  troops 
he  formed  the  fie ge  of  Cofne,  the  garrifon  of  which  agreed  to  furrender  if  not  re- 
lieved by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  before  the  eighteenth  of  Auguft.  The  duke  fent 
a  mefTage  to  the  king  of  England,  requefling  a  reinforce^ient,  although  his  own 
forces  were  fuperior,  in  number,  to  thofe  of  the  dauphin,  Henry  replied  that  he 
would  attend  him.  in  perfon.  He  left  Paris  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Senlis,  was  feized 
either  with  a  fiftula  or  a  pleurifyf.  He  was  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  while  the 
command  of  the  troops  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

W^hen  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  approached  the  army  of  the  dauphinj  that 
prince  would  fain  have  rifqued  an  aftion,  but  being  prevailed  on  to  follow  the 
more  prudent  advice  of  his  generals,  he  raifed  the  fiege  of  Cofne.     The  duke  of 

*  Journal  de  Paris. 

t  Juvenal  des  Urfins,  and   other  French  Hiftorians  afcribe   the  death  of  Henry  to  a  fiftula  ;  buf 
Feier  Bajfet,  who  was   his  chamberlain  at   that  time,  afErms  he  died  of  a  pleuriiy.     See  Goodivin 
P-  337- 
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Burgundy  detached  two  thoufand  men  to  attack  his  rear-guard,  they  were  defeat- 
ed, with  confiderable  lofs. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  now  haftened  back  to  Henry,  whom  he  found  at  the  laft 
extremity.  He  fent  for  the  earl  of  V/arwick,  and  fome  other  noblemen;  and, 
delivered  his  inftruftions  as  to  the  future  difpofal  of  his  kingdom  and  family.  He 
entreated  them  to  continue  to  his  infant  fon  thole  marks  of  attachment  and 
efteem  which  he  had  ever  experienced  from  them.  He  defired  they  would  cul- 
tivate the  friendfhip  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  make  him  an  offer  of  the 
regency  of  France  ;  but,  if  he  fhould  rejedt  it,  he  appointed  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford to  that  office.  The  education  and  perfon  of  his  fon  he  committed  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  He  enjoined  them  not  to  liberate  the  prifoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  till  his  fon  ftiould  be  able  to  take  the  reins  of  government.; 
he  recommended  his  queen  to  their  care  and  proteftion  ;  and  he  conjured  them, 
jf  they  ihould  find  it  impoffible  to  place  his  fon  on  the  throne  of  France,  never 
to  make  peace  without  obtainiag  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  Normandy.  He 
expired,  on  the  thirty-firfi:  of  Auguft,  1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  repaired  to  Paris  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Englifli  monarch  ;  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
fufed  to  accept  it,  and,  notwithftanding  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  who  had 
afpired  to  the  regency  herfelf,  ceded  it  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  whojc  authority 
■was  acknowledged  without  contradi£lion.  The  military  and  political  talents  of 
this  prince  were  tempered  by  a  degree  of  moderation  which  was  wanting  in  the 
charafter  of  his  brother. 

The  death  of  Henry,  far  from  effefting  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  dauphin, 
feemed  to  render  his  affairs  more  defperate.  Several  noblemen  forfook  his 
party  ;  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Sable,  charged 
his  minifter  to  accede  to  that  of  Troyes.  This  change  in  his  condu'fl  proceed- 
ed from  reports,  that  the  dauphin  had  formed  a  plan  for  affaOlnating  him.  The 
accufation  was  deflitutc  of  probability ;  but  the  temper  of  the  times  afforded 
feme  excufe  for  the  duke's  credulity.  The  Bretons  entered  Poitou  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  frontiers  of  Aunis,  with  adefign  to  furprize  Rothelie,  but  the  dauphin, 
apprized  of  their  intentions,   had  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  plan. 

Charles  the  Sixth  finiilied,  at  this  period,  a  life  of  misfortune  ;  having  furviv- 
ed  his  fon-in-law,  Henry,  only  fifty-one  days.  His  death,  which  happened  on 
the  iwenty-firll  of  Ortober,  1422,  was  occafinned  by  a  violent  fever.  None  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood  attended  his  funeral.  The  trcafuiy  did  not  contain 
a«)ney  fufficient  to  jmy  the  expcnces  of  it. 
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A.  D.  1422.]  CHARLES  the  Seventh  was  at  the  caftle  of  Efpally,  when  he 
heard  of  his  fathers  death.  Solicitations  of  his  nobles  were  requifite  to  rouze 
him  to  thofe  aftive  duties  which  his  fituation  called  for.  The  duke  of  Bedford, 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  affembled  the  principal  citizens  of  Paris.  He 
renewed  the  profcription  againft  the  lawful  monarch,  and  exafted  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  young  king  of  England  from  every  inhabitant  of  the  city. 

The  Englifli,  at  this  period,   were   mailers   of  Paris,  Normandy,  the  Ifle  of 
France,  Brie,  Champagne,   Picardy,   Ponthieu,    the  Boulenois,    the  town    and 
diftrift  of  Calais,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aquitaine  ;  while,   from  their  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  they  fecured  the  duchy  whence  he  derived  his  title, 
with  Flanders  and  Artois. 

Charles  was  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Dauphne  and  Au- 
vergne  ;  the  Bourbonnois,  Berry,  Poitou,  Saintonge^  Touraine,  and  the 
Orleanois,  with  a  part  of  Anjou  and  Maine. 

The  tender  age  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  only  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  fupplied  by  the  ability  and  experience  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucefter.  The  regent  was  gifted  with  prudence, 
valour  and  generofity ;  he  was  feconded  by  the  moft  renowned  generals  of  the 
age,  and  was  at  the  head  of  armies  enured  to  viftory,  while  the  whele  power  of 
England  was  at  his  command ;  and  the  northern  provinces  of  France  con- 
tributed their  efforts  to  reduce  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  to  fubjeftion. 

At  the  head  of  the  king's  party,  were  the  earl  of  Buchan,  conftabJe  of 
France;  the  mare fchals  de  la  Fayette,  and  de  Severac,  Xaintrailles,  La  Hire, 
Harcourt,  La  Tremoille,  and   the  baftards  of  Orleans  and  Bourbo.i.     Thefc 
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warriors  were  endued  with  intrepid  courage,  but,  as  generals,  none  of  them 
were  to  be  compared  with  the  officers  which  England  had  to  oppole  to  them,  s 
Thus  the  regent  had  every  advantage,  which  extent  of  territory,  experienced 
generals,  difciplined  troops,  and  pecuniary  refources  could  afford  him.  The 
fituation  of  Charles,  too,  was  rendered  more  dangerous,  by  the  facility  of  his 
temper,  which  made  him  a  dupe  to  his  favourites.  This  appeared  in  the  firft 
event  of  his  reign. 

A.  D.  1423.]  Though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  win-ter,  hoftilities  had  never 
ceafed  ;  Graville,  in  January,  having  taken  Mtalan  by  affault,  and  put  the 
garrifon  to  the  fword,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  lord  Salifbury,  invefted  the 
place.  Graville  informed  the  king  of  his  fituation,  and  Charles  ordered  Nar- 
bonne  and  Aumale  to  his  relief,  with  fix  thoufand  men.  When  this  detachment 
arrived  within  fix  leagues  of  their  place  of  deftination,  a  mifunderftanding  took 
place  between  the  leaders,  and  the  troops  dilbanded  for  want  of  -pay.  It  is  faid, 
that  du  Chatel  had  received  money  for  that  purpofe,  v/hich  he  dillipated.  The 
garrifon  of  Meulan,  finding  themfelves  betiayed,  pulled  down  the  king's 
banners  from  ihe  walls,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  and  alked-  to  capitulate. 
Several  of  the  garrifon  entered  into  the  Englifn  fervice;  Graville  was  among 
the  number,  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  duty. 

Lifle-Adam  retook  Ferte-Milon,  which  the  French  had  reduced,  while  Lux- 
embourg completed  the  expulfion  of  the  royalifts  from  Picardy.  The  caftles  of 
MarcoulTy  and  Montlhery  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Englifli.  A  confpiracy, 
entered  into  by  fome  citizens  of  Paris,  to  deliver  the  capital  to  the  king, 
being  detefted  by  the  regent,  the  confpirators  were  executed  j  a  woman  who  had 
joined  them  was  burned  alive. 

The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  highly  unfavourable  to  the  new  monarch. 
Independent  of  the  checks  he  received  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  ai-id  the  dcrrc- 
iicion  of  his.  fortreffes,  he  had  the  mortification  to  lofc  a  valuable  ally,  the  duke 
jof  Brittany.  The  count  of  Richemont  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  his  former 
Influence  over  t^e  mind  of  his  brother.  The  regent  relealtd  the  count  from  his 
parok,  on  wh;<-h  he  had  been  pe~mitred  by  Henry  the  Fifth  to  vifit  his  native 
country;  and  by  his  perfuafion,  the  duke  feconded  the  Englilhi  arms. 

To  thel'e  negcciations  fucceeded  the  operations  of  war.  The  redu6tion  of 
fmall  towns  was  of  little  importance,  as  the  garrifons,  generally  furrendering  by 
f  apitulation,  were  at  liberty  to  haftcn  to  the  defence  of  fome  other  place.  No 
quarter  was  fhcwn  when  a  town  was  taken  by  aifault;  nor  even  when,  after  an 
(■)bftinate  refiflance,  it  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The  garrifon  of  Orfay  having 
futtained  a  fiegt  of  fix  weeks.,  were  knt  to  Paris  to  be  executed;  but  through  the 
iiiiercelTicnof  the  duchei^  of  Bedford',  their  lives  were  fpared. 

The  iMcncli,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  been  idle  ;  IVIac^on  and   Crevant   had 
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furrendered  to  their  arms,  but  the  laft  was  retaken  by  the  Englifli,  at  che 
ftioment  that  a  body  of  Scottifli  troops,  which  had  recently  landed  under  the 
command  of  Stuart,  together  with  a  French  dctatchment  arrived  to  relieve  it. 
The  French  laid  fiege  to  Crevant  a  fecond  time,  with  ten  thoufand  men. 
Salifbury,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Montaguillon,  left  a  fufficient 
number  of  troops  to  keep  the  garrifon  in  awe,  and  marched  with  the  reft  to  Aux- 
crre,  where  he  was  joined  by  Toulongeon,  marefchal  of  Burgundy.  It  was  re- 
folved  to  attack  the  royalifts  before  Crevant,  where  a  fharp  conflid  enfued,  in 
which  the  befiegers  were  routed  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  num- 
ber of  prifoners  was  ftill  more  confiderablej  among  rhem  was  Stuart,  conftable  of 
Scotland. 

This  difafter  was  followed  by  the  redudlion  of  Montaguillon,  Ma^on,  and 
Coucy.  In  fhort,  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France  were  in  poircfiion  of  ihc 
Englifh,  except  the  fl:rong  fortrefs  of  Mount  Saint-Michael,  in  Normandy, 
and  the  town  of  Crotoy,  in  Ponthieu,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 
Crotoy  was,   foon  after,  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Every  effort  which  Charles  made  to  repair  his  lofles,  feemed  only  to  encreafc 
them.  While  La  Hire  reduced  Compiegne,  Xaintrailles  took  by  affault  the 
towns  of  Ham  and  Guife.  But  the  Englifh  retook  Ham,  and  invefted  Guife, 
where  Xaintrailles  was  taken  prifoner,  in  a  fally.  Lifle-Adam,  though  defeated 
by  La  Hire,  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  men,  compelled  the  French  to 
evacuate  Compiegne. 

John  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Sufitilk,  with  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  men,  entered  Anjou,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  to  the  gates  of  Angier^. 
'He  then  took  the  road  to  Normandy  through  Maine,  carrying  off  twelve 
thoufand  oxen.  The  count  of  Aumale,  governor  of  Anjou,  aflembling  the 
nobihty  of  the  province,  refolved  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  this  invader. 
He  purfued  the  enemy,  and  overtook  them  near  Gravelle,  a  town   in   Maine. 

Pole  drew  up  his  troops  behind  his  carriages,  and  received  the  French  with 
refolution.  But  Aumale  had  detached  part  of  his  army,  who  attacked  the 
Englifh  in  the  rear,  while  he  engaged  them  in  front ;  this  manoeuvre  decided 
the  vidlory  ;  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  the  Englilli  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Pole  was  taken  prifoner,  and  exchanged  for 
Stuart.  This  viftory  revived  the  fpirits  of  the  royalifts.  About  the  fame 
time,  Charles  obtained  a  fupply  of  one  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  five  hundred 
lances,  from  the  duke  of  Milan.  As  thefe  troops  entered  Beaujolois,  they 
received  a  meffage  from  the  governor  of  la  Buifliere,  informing  them  that  he 
was  then  negotiating  with  Toulongeon,  for  the  furrender  of  the  town  ;■  and  as 
the  marefchal  knew  nothing  of  their  march,  it  would  be  eafy  to  furprize  him 
when  he  Vv'cnt   to   take    pofieffion.       This    ftratagem    v.'as    executed    with    fucii 
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fecrecy  and  fuccefs,  that  Toulongeon,  on  entering  la  Buiffiere  with  {even 
hundred  men,  was  made  prifoner,  with  all  his  followers.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
perceiving  that  the  flames  of  war,  were  advancing  with  rapidity  toward  the 
frontiers  of  his  territories,  negotiated  a  truce  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  for  the  Lyonnois  and  Burgundy. 

Charles  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  his  allies  by  honours  and 
rewards.  To  Stewart,  conflable  of  Scotland,  he  gave  the  county  of  Evreaux, 
and  the  lordfhip  of  Aubigny,  which  was  long  poflVfled  by  that  branch  of  his 
family  eftablillicd  in  France.  The  king's  ambaffiidors  had  ratified  the  ancient 
treaties  with  Scotland,  and  obtained  a  frefh  fupply  of  five  thoufand  men.  Thefe 
troops  landed  at  Rochelle  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1423,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  on  whom  Charles  beflowed  the  duchy  of 
Touraine,  with  the  dignity  ~of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
war.  This  honour,  which  placed  the  earl  above  all  the  military  men  in 
France,  not  even  excepting  the  conflable,  excited  th?  murmurs  of  the  French 
nobility. 

A.  D.  1424.]  To  counteraft  the  effedls  of  this  liberality  to  the  Scots, 
the  Englifli  miniflry  deemed  it  prudent  to  releafe  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  detained  in  captivity  for  fixteen  years ;  on  condition  that  he  Ihould 
pay  forty  thoufand  m.arks  for  his  ranfom,  and  fign  a  truce  for  feven  years  with 
England,  during  which  time  neither  of  the  contrafting  parties  fhould  afford 
afTiftance  to  the  enemies  of  the  other.  Thefe  terms  being  complied  with, 
James  returned  to  Scotland  in  March  1424. 

The  enfuing  campaign  commenced  with  trifling  flcirmifhes,  and  fieges, 
which  occupied  either  army  till  the  approach  of  fummer.  The  earl  of  Salil- 
bury  was  then  fent  by  the  regent  to  inveft  Ivry,  a  fmall  town  in  Normandy.  - 
Giraut,  the  governor,  was  reduced  to  the  necelTity  of  capitulating,  when  he 
agreed  to  furrender  the  place,  if  not  relieved  before  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft, 
Charles  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  him  ;  having  colledted  feven 
thoufand  Scots,  fifteen  hundred  Italians,  and  ten  thoufand  French,  he  fent 
them  to  Ivry,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  X)ouglas  and  Buchan  ;  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  la  Fayette,  the  count  of  Aumalc,  and  the  vifcount  of  Nar- 
bonne.  But  when  tfiey  arrived  within  fight  of  the  Englifh  camp,  which  the 
duke  of  Bedford  had  recently  entered  with  a  frefh  body  of  troops,  they  found 
it  fo  well  fituated,  and  fo  ftrongly  defended,  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  a 
fuccefsful  attack  ;  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  retire  ;  and,  turning  to 
the  left,  advanced  to  Verneuil,  which  the  inhabitants,  in  fpite  of  the  garrifon, 
■d  livered  up,  Ivry  in  the  mean  time  furrendered  ;  and  the  regent,  followed 
the  French  to  Verneuil ;  but  finding  that  place  already  in  their  pofTefhon,  he 
chofc  an  advantageous  poll,  in  the  hope  that   they  would  afford  him  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  bringing  them   to  a    decifive    engagement.      The    ca-"!  of  Douglas 
called  a  council  of  wafj  at  which   the   thoughtlefs   impetuofity   of  the    French,, 
overcame  the  prudence  of  the  Scots,  who  urged,  tiiat  as  there  was  no  abfolutc 
neceffity  for  an  aflion,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  rifle  the   lofs  ^of  an  army,  which, 
formed  the  lad  refource  of  the  king.     This  advice  being  rejefted  by  the  French 
nobility,  an   adion   was    refolved  on,  and    conduded   with   the    fame    temerity- 
which  diftated   the  refolution.     Douglas  had  drawn    up   his   forces    under  the 
walls  of  Verneuil,   with  a  defign  to  entice  the   Englifh  from  their   advantageous. 
fituation  ;   but  the  vifcount  of  Narbonne  fruftrated  his  projeft,  by  precipitately 
advancing   towards   the   enemy,    and    obliging  the    whole   line    to    follow  him 
without  order  or  regularity.     The  Englifh  archers,  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  at 
the  foremoft  ranks  of  the  French  army  ;  and  though  prefTed  by  fuperior  numbers, 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  they  foon  rallied  behind  the  baggage,  and  continued  to. 
do  great  execution.      The  contefl  was  maintained  with  confiderable  fury,  for 
three    hours,    when  viftiory  declared    for   the  Englifh.      The  earl    of  Douglas 
and  his  fon  ;  the   earl  of  Buchan  ;   Harcourt,  count  of  Aumale  ;  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.     The  lofs  of  the  French  amounted  to  • 
five  thoufand  men  ;  and  that  of  the  Englifh  to  fixteen  hundred.     Verneuil  was 
invefled  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  the  garrifon  were   compelled  to  capitulate,, 
for  want  of  provifions,    on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fiege. 

The  king's  finances  were  now  totally  cxhaufled  ;  his  only  army  was  annihilated  j. 
his  moft  powerful  adherents  were  either  flain  or  in  captivity;  his  hopes  of 
afTiftance  from  Scotland  were  deflroyed  by  the  liberation  of  the  king  of  Scots,, 
and,  to  render  his  misfortunes  complete,  Charles  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  fubmittcd  to  favourites  deftitute  of  principle 
or  ability.  Ytt  a  fingle  incident  counteradled  this  combination  of  unfavourable: 
circumftances,  and  deprived  the  Englifh  of  fuch  an  opportunity  to  complete  their. 
conquefls,  as  they  never  could  recall. 

In  the  preceding  reign,  Jaqueline,  countefs  of  Hainaut  and  Holland  had  fled, 
from  the  dominions  of  her  hufband  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  England.    During  her, 
refidence  at  the  Englifh  court,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  tem.pted  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  his  hand.      Finding  the  countefs  inclined  to  accept  his  offer,  he  figned  . 
a  contraft  of  marriage,  without  waiting  to  procure  a  papal  difpenfation, .  and  with- 
out obtaining  the  confent  of  the  dnke  of  Burgundy   (coufm-german   to  the  duke. • 
of  Brabant)  whofe  alliance  was  of  fo   much    confequence  to   the   Englifh   nation.. 
That  prince  was  extremely  irritated  at  this  ffep  ;   and,  though   the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford's efforts  to  calm  his  refentment  had   proved  cfFeftual  fo  long  as  Gloucefter 
made  no  attempt  to  feize  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  his  brother's  imprudent  con- 
dudt  foon  gave  to  that  relentment  both  energy   and  effcft.     Gloucefter  raifed  an- 
army  in  the  fummer  of  1424,    with   which  he    landed   at  Calais  in  the  month  o£ 
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Oftober,  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  that  is  to  fay,  precifely  at  the 
time  when  king  Charles,  deftitute  of  all  refources,  only- waited  for  the  junction  of 
the  Englifh  and  Burgundian  forces,  to  fee  his  ruin  completed.  Gloucefter's 
arrival  fufpended  the  fatal  blow. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  difembarkation  of  thefe  troops,  imagined,  that 
they  were  to  reinforce  the  Englifh  army ;  he  was  foon,  undeceived,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  Gloucefter,  with  his  intended  wife,  had  entered  Hain- 
aut,  and  reduced  moft  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  province.  The  duke  im- 
mediately ilfued  orders  to  all  his  fubjefts  and  vaflals  to  take  up  arms,  and  to 
inarch  under  the  conduft  of  the  count  of  Saint-Paul  and  Lifle-Adam,  to  the 
afliflrance  of  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Thus  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  became  the  threatre  of  war.  All  the  nobility  of  Flanders, 
Artois  and  Picardy,  joined  the  Burgundian  forces  ;  and  even  fuch  as  were  ferv- 
ing  in  the  duke  of  Bedford's  army,  immediately  left  it,  and  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  their  countrymen. 

The  utmoft  exertions  of  the  regent,  were  inadequate  to  prevent  the  difpute 
between  his  brother  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  from  proceeding  to  extremities. 
The  war  was  carried  on  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  at  length,  an  opportunity 
offered  for  promoting  a  temporary  reconciliation.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year 
1426,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  finding  it  neceffary  to  return  to  England,  left  the 
countefs  in  the  town  of  Mons,  whofe  inhabitants  gave  her  up  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  whom  fhe  was  fent  to  Ghent.  Jaqueline  made  her  efcape  and  fled 
to  Holland,  where  fhe  remained  two  years,  making  vain  attempts  to  recover  her 
inheritance.  In  the  mean  time  an  appeal  had  been  made  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  the  fovereign  pontiff  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage  ;  and  a  definitive 
fcntence  was  obtained  from  Martin  the  Fifth,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  her 
contraft  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  null,  and  her  firft  marriage  valid  : 
And  it  farther  pronounced,  that,  even  in  the  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  it  fhould  never  be  lawful  for  her  to  efpoufe  the  Englifli  prince.  Glou- 
cefter relinquiihed  his  pretenfions,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  mifchiefs  they 
had  occafioned. 

While  this  war  tended  to  relax  the  efforts  of  the  Englifli,  and  gave  the  king 
time  to  recover  from  the  confternation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the 
defeat  at  Verneuil,  his  council  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  favourable  conjunc- 
ture, to  detach  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  from  his  enemies.  Charles 
knew  that  the  count  of  Richemont  was  highly  difpleafed  with  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  had  refufed  to  entruft  him  the  command  of  his  army.  To  gain  his 
fupporthe  made  him  an  offer  of  the  poftof  conftable  of  France,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Buchan.  Heconfented  to  join  the  king,  and  to  prevail  on  his  nobles 
to  do  the  fame.  The  plan  of  an  alliance  was  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the 
ftatf-s  of  Brittany  ;  and  Richemont  went  to  Chirnon,  where  he  received  the  con- 
ftable's  fword  from  the  hands  of  the  king. 
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He  foon  after,  conduced  Charles  to  Saymur,  where  the  duke  of  Brittany  did 
homage  to  him,  and  renewed  the  treaty  of  5able,  to  which  a  elaufe  was  added, 
that  proved  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  the  king's  mi- 
nifters.  To  enfure  payment  of  the  troops  which  the  duke  engaged  to  furnifli  for 
the  king's  ferviee,  he  infifted  that  the  revenue  arifing  from  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  deftined  for  that  purpofe,  (hould  be  received  by  two  officers,  one  of 
whom  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  appoint  himfelf. 

A.  D.  r425.]  The  condu6t  of  the  duke  of  Glouccfter  had  not  only  deprived 
-the  regent  of  refources  neceffary  to  purfue  with  vigour  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained i  but  compelled  him  to  repair  to  England,  at  this  critical  conjundure,  to 
accommodate  a  difference  which  had  arifen  in  the  Englifh  miniftry,  between  that 
prince  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Bedford's  departure,  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  difaffeftion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  caufe  he  had  hither- 
to efpoufed  with  fo  much  warmth,  the  recent  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  all  feemed  to  concur  to  the  reftoration  of  the  lawful  heir,  and 
the  final  expulfion  of  the  enemy.  But,  Charles  a  mere  puppet,  moved  only  at 
the  will  of  his  favourites,  which  rendered  this  happy  combination  of  circumftan- 
ces  of  little  utility.  The  management  of  his  affairs  was  left  wholly  to  his  mini- 
fters. 

A.  D.  1426,  1427.]  The  conflable,  meanwhile,  having  with  his  brother's 
affifhance,  encreafed  his  army  to  twenty  thoufand  men,  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  fiege  of  Pontorfon,  which  he  took,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword, 
Richemont  next  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  Saint-James  de  Beuvron,  which 
the  Englifh  had  garrifoned  with  fix  thoufand  men.  The  attacks,  though  carried 
on  with  vigour,  were  repelled  by  the  more  fuccefsful  valour  of  the  enemy. 
Richemont,  determined  to  ftorm  the  town,  though  no  practicable  breach  had  been 
cfFcded  in  the  walls.  Before  he  made  the  attempt,  he  detached  two  thoufand  men 
to  cut  off  the  fupplies  which  the  enemy  expefted  from  Avranches. 

The  affault  was  begun  by  the  French  with  impetuofityj  but  the  perfeverance 
of  the  Englifh  prevented  them  from  making  any  impreffion  on  the  place.  The 
rcnflidl  was  fharp  and  bloody  ;  in  the  heat  of  the  afhion  the  detachment  of  two 
thoufand  men,  having  found  nothing  on  the  road,  returned  to  affift  their  country- 
men ;  but  one  part  of  the  French  army  miftaking  them  for  a  reinforcement  com- 
ing to  join  the  garrifon,  and  the  other  imagining  they  had  been  repulfed  by  a  fu- 
perior  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  haftening  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  the 
alarm  became  general,  and,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  conflable  to  un- 
deceive and  to  rally  his  troops,  they  fled  on  all  fides.  The  Englifh,  by  a  fally, 
^compelled  Richemont  to  follow  his  men,  leaving  all  his  bagg.age  and' artillery 
behind  him. 

-   Richemont  reiolved  to  chufe  a  favourite  for  his  fovereign,  on  whom  he  could 
rely;  with  t>.is  view  he  recommended  la  Trcmoille.     When  he   mentioned  hiin 
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to  the  king,   Charles  replied — "  Tcu  force  me  to  receive  him  ;  hut  you  will  repent  it, 
for  Tknoiv  him  better  than  you  do.     Tremoille  verified  the  predi6lion  of  Charles. 

The  check  which  the  conftable  had  received  at  Saint  James  de  Beuvron,  and 
the  confequent  difperfion  of  his  army,  cxpofed  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  Englifh  ;  he  therefore  haftened  to  Poneorfon,  and  after  ftrength- 
ening  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  to  defend  it.  It  was 
foon  after  befieged  by  the  enemy,  who  could  not  reduce  it  till  the  month  of  May, 
in  the  following  year.  The  Englifh  meanwhile  formed  the  fiege  of  Montargis. 
The  troops  deftined  for  this  enterprize,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  men ;  and 
fuch  was  the  deplorable  fituation  of  the  king  at  this  period,  that  he  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  mufter  an  equal  force.  The  garrifon  of  Montargis,  refifted  the  Eng- 
lifh, for  three  months. 

At  length,  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  fent  to  apprize  the  king 
of  the  danger  of  their  fituation.  The  bafbard  of  Orleans,  a  young  nobleman  of 
high  fpirit,  and  endued  with  prudence  fuperior  to  his  years,  undertook  to  relieve 
the  place.     He  was  fupplied  with  fixteen  hundred  men. 

When  the  French  approached  they  found  that  the  garrifon  had  opened  their 
fluices,  and  laid  a  great  of  the  Englilh  camp  under  water;  and  had,  likewife,  by 
the  fame  means,  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  different  divifions  of 
their  army.  The  baftard  of  Orleans,  divided  his  little  army  into  two  corps,  and 
fcnt  La  Hire  with  one  of  them  to  attack  that  divifion  of  the  Englifh  which  was 
commanded  by  John  de  la  Pole,  while  with  the  other  he  marched  againft  the  earl 
of  Suffolk's  divifion.  La  Hire,  having  completely  defeated  John  de  la  Pole, 
haftened  to  join  the  baftard  of  Orleans,  who,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  obliged 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  fly.  "Warwick,  after  being  compelled  to  remain  a  quiet 
fpeftator  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  was  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neccfTity  of  de- 
camping. 

Graville  immediately  advanced  againft  Mans,  which  he  took  by  furprizc  ; 
but  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  time  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  where  there  were 
provifions  only  for  three  days.  Talbot  advanced  to  his  relief,  and  entering  the 
citadel  in  the  night,  attacked  the  French  with  great  fury  the  next  morning,  and 
drove  them  from  the  town.  After  this  exploit,  Talbot  and  Suffolk  marched  to 
Laval,  which  they  took  by  affault. 

About  this  time  the  duke  of  Bedford  returned  from  England  with  twenty  thoii- 
I'lnd  men,  with  which  he  hoped  to  letrieve  the  time  which  had  been  loft  in  fruit- 
lefs  expeditions  during  his  abfence.  Circumflances  were  fuch  as  to  juflify  thefe 
hopes.  La  Tremoille  had,  by  his  intrigues,  occafionedan  open  rupture  between 
the  king  and  the  conftable,  who  had  retired  to  Parthenay.'  The  princes  of  the 
blood  and  moft  of  the  nobility  were  prejudiced  againft  the  favourite  ;  and  even 
thofc  troops  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Charles,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Richemonr.     Charles's  fituation  appeared  to  be  defperate.      Bedford  having  fe- 
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cretly  condudted,  in  feparate  detachments,  a  formidable  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Brittany,  made  an  unexpefted  attack  on  that  province,  and  compelled   the  duke 
to  forego  his  alliance  with  Charles  ;    to    fign  the   treaty  of  Troyes  ;  and  to  pro- 
mife  to  do  homage  for  his  duchy. 

A.  D.  1428.]  The  duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  late  treaty  with  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  having  freed  himfelf  from  a  dangerous  enemy  who  lay  behind  him,  re- 
folved  on  an  enterprize  which,  if  fuccefiful,  would,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
final  conqueft  of  France.  Orleans  was  fo  fituated  betv/een  the  provinces  which 
acknowledged  the  regent,  and  thofe  which  held  out  for  Charles,  that  it  afforded 
an  eafy  entrance  into  either;  the  duke,  determined  to  reduce  it,  to  facilitate  his 
paffage  into  the  fouth. 

The  command  of  this  important  expedition  was  entrufted  to  the  earl  ofSalilbu- 
ry.  He  entered  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and 
employed  Auguft  and  September  in  the  reduftion  of  fcveral  fmall  towns  which 
furrounded  Orleans.  On  the  eighth  of  Odiober,  a  detachment  of  the  Englilh 
were  fcnt  to  reconnoitre  that  city;  but  being  repulfed  in  a  fally  made  by  the 
garrifon  they  croiTed  the  Loire,  facked  and  burned  the  town  of  Clery,  and 
on  the  twelfth  prefented  themfelves  in  full  force  before  Orleans.  Gaucourt,. 
the  governor,  was  a  man  of  approved  valour  and  experience  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  nobility  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  town.  The  garrifon  and  inhabi- 
tants appeared  to  be  infpired  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity;  even  the  women  par- 
-  took  of  the  martial  ardour,  and  contributed  their  efforts  to  the  fupport  of  the 
common  caufe. 

Salifbury's  army,  not  exceeding  ten  thoufand  men,  was  infufficient  to  form  a 
complete  line  of  circumvallation  round  Orleans.  He  therefore  refolved  to  make 
his  approaches  from  the  fouth,  leaving  the  oppofite  fide  ftill  open  to  the  French. 
He  then  attacked  the  caflle  of  the  Tourelles,  and  carried  it  the  fecond  affault ; 
but  the  acquifuion  of  this  important  fortrefs  proved  fatal  to  Saliibury,  who  being 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball,  as  he  was  furveying  the  town  from  its  fum- 
mit,  on  the  twenty-feventh  ofOftober,  was  conveved  to  Meun,  where  he  died  ' 
on  the  third  of  the  following  month*.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  fucceeded  to  the  com- 
mand. Being  convinced  that  the  reduction  of  the  city  would  be  nearly  impof- 
fible,  before  the  garrifon  were  deprived  of  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
jacent country,  he  erefted  redoubts  at  different  diftances,  all  around  it,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  man  by  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Englifh  and  Burgundians 
•which  had  recently  joined  him.  Meanwhile  the  Baftard  of  Orleans,  and  fome 
other  officers  who  had  been  fent  to  haften  the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  of  a 
convoy  for  Orleans,  entered  the  city  with  five  or  fix  hundred  lances. 

A.  D.   1429.]     The  ereftion  of  the  various  forts  which  the  Englifh  had  raifed 
round  the  city,  had  given  rife  to  innumerable  fkirmiflies,  for  attempts  to  intro- 

*  Monftrelet. 
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ducc  provifions  into  the  town  ;  and  the  befiegers  themfelves,  unable  to  coUeft 
a  fiifficiency  from  a  country  already  exhaufted  by  frequent  incurfions,  ftood  in 
almoft  as  great  want  of  fupplies  as  the  befieged.  When  the  Englifti  had  lain  four 
months  before  the  place,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  having  colledted,  at  Paris,  acon- 
fiderable  quantity  of  provifions,  arms  and  ammunition,  fent  it  to  the  army  in 
five  hundred  waggons,  under  the  efcort  oftwo  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Faftolfe.  This  convoy  was  met,  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
by  the  count  of  Clermont,  and  other  officers  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  French 
and  Scottifh  troops.  Faftolfe,  apprized  of  their  approach,  had  prepared  to 
receive  them,  by  furrounding  his  little  army  with  the  baggage-waggons,  leaving 
open  only  two  avenues,  which  were  guarded  by  his  beft  archers.  He  fuftained 
the  firft  attack  of  the  French,  and  finding  them  thrown  into  fome  eonfufion  he 
rufhed  out  before  they  had  time  to  rally,  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory.  Six 
hundred  foldiers,  were  flain  in  this  a6tion,  which  was  called  The  battle  of  Herrings, 
becaufethe  provifions  chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
army  during  the  Lent  feafon.  The  baftard  of  Orleans,  La  Hire,  Xaintraillcs 
and  La  Fayette,  coUeded  the  fcattered  remains  of  their  army,  and  returned  to 
Orleans. 

This  event  threw  a  greater  damp  on  the  fpirits  of  Charles,  than  any 
misfortune  which  he  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  but  to  try  every  expedient  for 
the  prefervation  of  Orleans  ;  he  difpatched  Xaintraillcs  to  the  regent  at  Paris, 
to  propofe  that  the  city  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
remain  in  his  poffefTion  till  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  Burgundy  feconded  a 
propofal  which  tended  to  inveft  him  with  the  power  of  deciding  the  conteft ; 
but  Bedford  rejected  a  meafure  from  which  no  good  could  accrue  to  the  Englifh 
intereft.  This  condudt  of  the  regent  is  faid  to  have  difgufted  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  fiege  continued  with  vigour  ;  the  garrifon  began  to  experience 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions  ;  and  Charles,  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring,  with 
the  fmall  remnant  of  his  forces,  into  Languedoc  and  Daiiphiny. 

The  troops  which  had  been  difperfed  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings  were  now 
rollefted  ;  and  a  ftrong  reinforcement  was  hourly  expefted  from  Scotland.  The 
Scottifh  monarch,  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  month  of  November,  1427, 
had  engaged  to  fend  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  court  of  France,  as  flie  was 
deftined  to  efpoufe  the  dauphin  Lewis,  when  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 
This  princefs,  inftead  of  a  dower,  was  to  bring  a  fupply  of  fix  thoufand  troops. 
But  while  the  king  was  waiting  tlie  arrival  of  thefe  fuccours,  he  received  aflif- 
tance  from  another  quarter,  which  enabled  him  to  efFcCh  a  revolution  more 
Ipccdy  than  his  moft  fanguine  partifans  could  have  taught  him  to  hope. 

A,  D.  1429.]  At  Dom-Rtmy,  near  the  banks  of  the  Macfc,  which  di- 
vides Champagne  from  Loraine,   a  village  belonging  to  France,  lived  a  country 
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girl  of  feventeen  *,  called  Joan  d'Arc.  Joan  had  been  taught  to  hold  in 
deteftation  the  Englifli  name;  and  the  ravages  of  war,  which  flie  faw  extended 
even  to  her  father's  cottage,  encreafed  this  abhorrence.  The  expulfion  of  the 
enemy  from  her  native  land,  and  the  triumph  of  the  lawful  fovereign,  (lie 
juftly  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  correfting  the  evils  which  defolated  the 
kingdom.     Her  zeal  encreafed  with  her  years ;  her  manners  was  irreproachable. 

Several  years  had  elapfed,  when  prelTed  more  and  more  by  that  fecret  impulfe 
which  urged  her  to  arm  in  defence  of  her  king  and  country,  {he  prefented 
herfelfto  Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  flattered  herfelf  that  he  would  fupply  her  with  arms,  and  an  efcort  to 
enable  her  to  repair  to  court :  but  Baudricourt  difmified  her  with  contempt. 
After  fix  months  Joan  paid  him  a  fecond  vifit,  but  met  with  no  better  fuccefs. 
Still  undifmayed,  fhe  prefented  herfelf  a  third  time  to  the  governor,  who 
believing  her  bewitched,  wifhed  to  have  her  exorcifed  by  the  curate  of 
the  parifh.  She  mantained,  however,  the  truth  of  her  miffion  ;  and  affured 
him  that  the  royalifts  had  juft  fuftained  a  defeat  near  Orleans. — The 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  Herrings,  which  arrived  foon  after,  itaggered  the 
governor ;  Joan's  revelations  thenceforth  met  with  general  credit,  and  flie  was 
regarded  as  a  prseternatural  inftrument  of  Providence.  Having  furmounted 
this  difficulty,  fhe  was  furniflied  with  a  fuit  of  armour;  and  two  gentlemen, 
with  their  fervants,  were  appointed  to  accompany  her  to  court.  She  arrived 
at  Chinon,  where  Charles  then  refidcd,  in  the  month  of  February, 

The  letters  which  Joan  had  received  from  Baudricourt,  were  fent  to  the. 
king  as  foon  as  fhe  arrived,  but  fhe  pafTed  two  days  before  fhe  could  obtain  an 
audience  ;  it  was  even  debated  whether  fhe  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  prefence 
of  Charles.  Curiofity,  however  prevailed,  and  fhe  procured  admifilon. 
Though  Charles  was  divefted  of  every  enfign  of  royalty,  fhe  diftinguifiied  him 
from  his  courtiers,  and  addrelTed  herfelf  immediately  to  him.  She  promifed-  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans  and  conduit  him  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  The 
energy  with  which  fhe  exprelTed  herfelf  made  converts  of  all  who  heard  her. 
Charles,  who  could  lofe  nothing  by  the  experiment,  refolved  to  try  what 
cfFeft  her  prefence  would  have  on  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.  This 
refolution  was  no  fooner  adopted,  than  reports  were  induftrioufly  circulated,  that 
fhe  had  revealed  a  fecret  to  the  king,  which,  being  only  known  to  himfelf, 
muft  certainly  have  been  difcovered  to  her  by  heavenly  infpiration. 

The  troops  glowed  with  impatience  to  retrieve  their  honour  under  the  aufpices 
of  this  female  champion.  As  foon  as  the  nation  was  duly  prepared  for  her 
reception  fhe  afTumed  the  habit  of  a  man,  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  mounted  on  a 

,♦  She  was  born  in' 1412.     Informations  contenues  dans  les  deux  proces  MSS.  de  !a  Pucelle. 

B.  R.  Villaret,  torn.  xiv.  p.  573, 
Vol.  II.  Yy 
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ftacely  courfer,  and  exhibited  to  the  people.  When  a  fword  was  offered  her, 
fhe  defired  that  fomebodj  might  be  fent  to  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de 
Fierbois,  for  a  particular  fword,  which  would  be  found  on  a  tomb  behind  the 
great  altar.  Her  requefl:  Was  complied  with,  and  the  weapon  was  found  and. 
brought  to  her. 

"When  the  news  of  her  approach  reached  the  Englifli  camp,  the  foldiers  in- 
fefted  with  the  general  contagion,  were  feized  with  a  fecret  horror  :  nor  could 
they  derive  either  courage  or  confolation  from  the  perfuafions  of  their  leaders, 
who  alTured  them  that  the  Maid,  far  from  being  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  was 
a  mere  engine  of  the  devil. 

Orleans  had  now  been  invefted  by  the  Englifli  feven  months;  and  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  numerous  forts  which  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  fur- 
roundino-  country  had  nearly  reduced  the  fpeedy  capture  of  that  city  to  an  abfo- 
lute  certainty.  At  this  critical  junfture  Joan  was  difpatched  to  Blois,  where  a 
laro-e  convoy  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions  had  been  collefted  for  the 
fupply  of  Orleans.  Some  days  elapfed  after  her  arrival  before  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  this  important  expedition  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  fate  of  the 
.  city,  and,  probably,  of  France,  depended.  This  awful  interval  the  Maid  em- 
'  ployed  in  exhorting  the  troops  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  the  affiftance  of  Heaven. 
Her  native  eloquence,  her  fervent  piety,  forced  incredulity  itfelf  to  believe,  and 
converted  the  moft  hardened  hearts;  the  effecls  of  her  exhortations  and  example 
were  almoft  univerfal.  People  faw  with  admiration  a  girl  of  feventcen,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  performing,  at  once,  the  oppofite  fundions  of  a ' 
o-eneral,  and  a  miffionary.  Sheaffembled  all  the  priefts  in  the  town,  and  having 
formed  them  into  a  battalion,  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  as  they 
marched  out  of  Blois,  preceded  by  a  banner,  decorated  with  a  crofs.  The  air 
refounded  with  hymns,  which  the  foldiers  repeated  aloud.  The  troops  became 
as  enthufiaftic  as  their  leader;  they  marched  forward  with  unufual  confidence, 
impreffcd  with  the  conviftion  that  their  efforts  muft  be  crowned  with  vidtory, 
and  that  they  were  favored  with  the  moft  fublime  revelations*. 

The  marcfchal  de  Bouffac,  and  La  Hire  accompanied  the  convoy,  with  an 
cfcort  of  fix  thoufand  men.  The  convoy  approached  Orleans  on  the  29th  of 
April,  and,  after  a  faint  and  fpiritlefs  refiftance  by  the  Englilh,  who  were  un- 
manned by  their  fuperftitious  fears,  was  conveyed  into  the  city  without  lofs. 
Thebaftard  of  Orleans,  whom  we  Ihall  hereafter  call  the  count  of  Dunois,  had 

•  Monftrelet,  fpeaking  of  the  VTaid,  obferves,  that  Jhe  had  linjed  a  confiderabh  time  at  a  fmall  inn, 
•where  Jhe  aBed  in  the  capacity  of  ojiler  ;  and,  in  the  difcharge  of  this  mafcuUne  duty,  ufed  frequently  to 
ride  the  horfes  of  the  guejis  to  the  luatering-place,  and  to  perform  other  offices  to  ivhich young  girls  -were 
little  accujiomtd.  But  this  account  is  proved  to  be  a  little  falfe  by  informations  taken  at  the  place  of 
Joan's  birth,  which  demonftrate  that  (he  only  pafled  a  fortnight  at  an  inn  at  Neufchate],  in  Lorraine, 
whither  {he  had  been  conduced  by  her  uncle. 
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been  fent  out  to  fupport  the  convoy,  and  to  introduce  Joan,  who  was  received 
by  the  garrifon  with  acclamations  of  joy,  as  the  faviour  of  their  liberties.  From 
this  moment  the  garrifon  believed  themfelves  invincible. 

Joan,  previous  to  her  departure  from  Blois,  had  fent,  by  a  herald,  a  letter 
addreffed  to  the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  generals  who 
commanded  the  fiege;  in  which  flie  fummoned  the  Englifh  to  leave  Orleans,  and 
reftore  the  kingdom  to  the  lawful  fovereign.  The  herald  having  been  thrown 
into  prifon,  Joan,  on  her  arrival  at  Orleans,  fent  to  demand  him,  threatening, 
in  rhe  governor's  name,  to  make  riprifals.  The  herald  was  accordingly  releafed, 
and  a  letter  fent  by  him,  replete  with  invedtives.  On  the  following  days  frelh 
convoys  and  frefh  troops  arrived  in  the  town.  The  Maid  was  ever  foremoft  to 
facilitate  their  entrance,  placing  herfelf  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  between  the 
enemy  and  the  town,  and  difplaying  her  confecrated  banner. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Joan  made  a  fally, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  Englifh  forts,  which,  after  an  obftinate  rcliftance  for 
four  hours,  was  carried  fword  in  hand,  and  four  hundred  men,  out  of  twelve, 
which  compofed  the  garrifon,  were  put  to  the  fword.  On  the  Friday  following 
two  other  forts  were  reduced.  In  thefe  different  afiaults,  Joan  was  always  the 
foremoft,  with  her  ftandard  in  her  hand,  difplaying  the  coolnefs  and  intrepidity 
of  a  hero.  Her  courage  was  of  a  fuperior  kind,  as  flie  had  an  extreme  repug- 
nance to  the  efFufion  of  human  blood,  and  never  killed  any  one.  When 
queftioned  as  to  her  motive  for  always  carrying  her  banner  in  time  of  aft  ion, 
fhe  replied  that  fhe  would  never  make  ufe  of  her  fword,  nor  put  any  perfon  to 
death. 

The  enemy  having  abandoned  one  of  their  forts,  named  Saint  John  the  White, 
and  retired  to  another  which  they  had  erefted  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the 
Auguftines,  Joan  advanced  to  attack  it.  The  French  had  planted  their  fcaling- 
ladders,  when  they  were  feized  with  a  fudden  panic  and  fled  with  precipitation  : 
the  Maid  was  compelled  to  follow  them  ;  but  feeing  the  Englifh  ilTuing  from  the 
fort  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  fhe  faced  about,  and  advanced  to  meet  them  with  an 
intrepid  countenance.  The  boldeft  of  her  followers  haftened  to  her  affiftance  ; 
by  degrees  the  whole  detachment  returned,  when  the  attack  was  renewed,  and, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  conflift,  the  fort  was  taken. 

The  Englifh  had  now  nothing  remaining  on  the  fide  of  Sologne  but  the  fort 
of  Tourelles,  and  an  entrenchment  which  they  had  thrown  up  on  the  bridge. 
On  this  poft,  the  moft  important  of  all,  the  fuccefsof  the  fiege  depended.  The 
attack  was  deferred  till  the  next  day.  Joan  pafTed  the  night  under  arms,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment ;  and,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  French  attacked  the  en- 
trenchment, which  was  defended  with  great  courage.  Joan,  having  received  a 
wound  in  the  throat,  retired  to  have  it  drefted  ;  and  the    foldiers  had  no  fooner 
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loft  fight  of  hcrj  than  their  courage  began  to  fail  them.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  founding  a  retreat,  to  which  the  count  ofDunois  had  confented,  when  Joa^ 
returned,  and,  running  to  the  foot  of  the  entrenchment,  planted  her  ftandard  -, 
and  animating  the  foldiers  perfuaded  them  to  renew  the  charge.  The  Englifh, 
ftruck  with  terror,  quitted  the  entrenchment,  and  ran  for  refuge  to  the  fort  -,  but 
moftof  them  were  drowned  in  the  Loire,  by  the  fall  of  the  draw-bridge.  The 
entrenchment  being  forced,  the  French  haftened  to  the  fort  of  the  Tourelles, 
which  immediately  furrendered. 

Suffolk,  having  loft  fix  thoufand  foldiers,  in  the  different  attacks,  and  finding 
tharneither  argument  nor  example  could  allay  that  panic  with  which  his  whole 
army  were  impreffed,  and  which  probably  hadinfefted  his  own,  at  length  called 
a  council  of  war,  who  were  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  ficge  muft  be  raifed. 
The  Englifti  army  accordingly  decamped  from  before  Orleans,  on  the  eighth  of 
May,  and  retired  to  the  different  fortreffes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which 
they  had  taken  before  the  fiege.  This  event  is  ftill  celebrated  at  Orleans  every 
year,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  when  public  thankfgivings  are  offered  up  in  the  ca^- 
thedral,  and  an  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  the  deliverer  of  the  city. 

Thus  was  the  firft  objeft  of  Joan's  extraordinary  miffion  accomplifhed,  a 
miffion  the  divinity  of  which  not  the  moft  incredulous  of  the  French  could  now 
dare  to  difpute,  the  duke  of  Bedford  thus  expreffed  himfelf  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  king  and  council  of  England: — "  Alle  things  there  profpered  for 
"  you,  till  the  tyme  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  taken  in  hand,  God  knoweth  by 
"  what  advis.  At  the  whiche  tyme,  after  the  adventure  fallen  to  the  perfone 
"  of  my  my  coufin  of  Salyft)ury,  whom  God  affoille,  there  felle,  by  the  hand 
"  of  God,  as  it  fceemth  a  greet  ftrooke  upon  your  peuple  that  was  affembled 
"  there  in  grete  nombre,  caufed  in  grete  partie,  as  I  trowe,  of  lakke  of  fadde 
"  belive,  and  of  unlevefuUe  doubte  that  thei  hadde  of  a  difciple  and  lyme  of 
"  the  fiende,  called  the  Pucelle,  that  ufed  fals  enchauntments  and  forcerie. 
"  The  whiche  ftrooke  and  difcomfiture  nought  oonly  leffed  in  grete  partie  the 
"  nombre  of  youre  peuple  there,  but  as  well  withdrowe  the  courage '  of  the 
"  remenant,  in  marvellous  wyfe,  and  couraiged  youre  adverfe  partie  and 
"  enemy's*." 

Joan,  though  the  wound  Ihe  had  received  at  the  attack  of  the  Tourelles  was 
not  yet  cured,  accompanied  the  count  of  Dunois  to  Lochcs,  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  It  was  determined  to  march  immediately  towards 
Champagne,  after  takingalltheplaceswhichthe  enemyftillpoffeffed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Orleans.  The  duke  of  Alengon,  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  laid  fiege 
to  Jargeau,  whither  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired  with  a  fmall   detachment  of 

•  Rymer's  Foed^ra,  torn.  x.  p.  408. 
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the  army.  In  a  few  days  a  prafticable  breach  was  affcfted,  when  the  Englifh 
offered  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  within  a  fortnight ;  their  propofal,  however, 
was  rejeifledj  and  the  troops  had  orders  to  begin  the  attack.  During  this  fiege,. 
which  lafted  ten  days,  the  Englifh  difplayed  more  valour  than  they  had  lately 
Ihewn ;  while  Joan,  with  her  ufual  intrepidity,  animated  the  troops  by  her  ex- 
hortation and  example.  As  Ihe  was  mounting  the  breach,  v/ith  her  confecrated 
ftandard,  Ihe  was  aflailed  with  a  fhower  of  arrows,  one  of  which  tore  her  banner, 
while  aftone  ftruck  her  on  the  head,  and  tumbled  her  into  the  foffee.  She  foon, 
however,  recovered.  The  French  renewed  the  attack  with  additional  vigour  ; 
and,  in  a  fhort  time,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  place.  One  half  of  the 
garrifon,  which  confided  of  twelve  hundred  men,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and 
the  remainder,  with  Suffolk  and  his  brother,  taken  prifoners*. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  having  by  this  time  fomewhat  recovered  from  the  furprize 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  late  extraordinary  reverfs  of  fortune,  col- 
lefted  four  thoufand  men,  which  he  fent,  under  the  conduft  of  Sir  John  Faftolfc, 
to  join  the  army  now  commanded  by  lord  Talbot.  The  jundtion  of  thefe  troops 
had  not  been  long  effedled.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,, 
at  the  village  of  Patay,  near  Yenville. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Englifh  difpirited  by  their  late  misfortunes,  and  dill 
under  the  influence  of  that  fuperftitious  panic  to  which  thofe  misfortunes  were 
imputable,  fled  at  the  firft  onfet.  Sir  John  Faftolfe  himfelf,  who  had  fignalized 
his  courage  in  many  a  well-difputed  conflidt,  efcaped  not  the  general  infeftion  |. 
he  fet  the  example  of  flight  to  his  troops,  and  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  taken 
from  him,  as  a  punifhment  for  this  inftance  of  cowardice..  Lord  Talbot,  indeed,, 
fought  with  his  ufual  bravery  ;  but,  being  deferted  by  his  army,  was  foon  oblig- 
ed to  furrender.  In  this  aftion  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Englifh  were  flain,. 
and  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  taken  prifoners,  befides  the  Lords  Talbot, 
Scales,  and  Hungerfordf . 

Sully  was  the  firft  place  taken  by  the  French,  after  the  battle  of  Patay  j  and 
Tremoille,  to  whom  the  town  belonged,  led  the  king  thither  notv/ithftanding  the. 
folicications  of  the  citizens  of  Orleans,  who,  anxious  to  behold  their  fovereign, 
had  requefted  Charles  to  honour  them  with  his  prefence,  and  having  prepared 
every  thing  for  his  reception,  they  could  not  conceal  their  difcontent  when  they- 
found  their  hopes  difappointed.  The  king,  however,  was  obhged  to  repair  to- 
Chateau  Neuf  on  the  Loire,  between  Sully  and  Gien,  where  feveral  councils 
were  held  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the  plan  of  future  operations.  Some,  eager 
to  profit  by  the  conlternation  of  the  Englifh,  propofed  to  enter  Normandy^ 
which  was  then  deftitute  of  troops ;  while  others,  were  of  opinion  that  the  king 

*  Monftrelet,  fol.  45.     Hal.  fol.  26.  f  Monftrelet,  fol.45. 
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fliould  immediately  proceed  to  Rheims.  Joan  herfelf  inceflantly  folicited 
Charles  to  fulfil  this  important  part  of  her  iniffion  ;  and  the  afcendancy  which 
fhe  had  gained,  by  her  heroic  courage  and  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  overcame  every  objeftion  which  was  oppofed  to  her  advice. 

The  accomplilhment  of  this  projeft,  undertaken  in  contradiftion  to  all  the 
rules  of  human  prudence,  was  a  matter  of  fuch  extreme  difficulty,  that  the  bare 
propofal,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  have  been  confidered  as  infanity. 
Rheims  was  at  the  diftance  of  near  eighty  leagues,  and  in  pofleffion  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  road  that  led  to  it  was  in  a  manner  lined  with  hoftile  troops,  and 
defended  by  a  variety  of  ftrong  fortrefles ;  while  Charles  had  only  a  body  of  ten 
thoufand  men  to  overcome  thefe  complicated  difficulties.  But  to  an  army  in- 
flated with  recent  fuccefs,  ftimulated  by  a  refiftlefs  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  and  led 
by  an  heroic  enthufiaft,  convinced  of  her  own  infpiration,  no  obftacles  could  ap- 
pear infurmountable. 

The  army,  being  afTembled  in  the  environs  of  Gien,  v/as  there  reviewed  by 
the  king,  whofe  finances  were  fo  far  exhaufted,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to 
mufter  money  fufficient  to  difcharge  even  a  fmall  part  of  the  pay  that  was  already 
due  to  the  troops.  But  this  defeft  was  fupplied  by  the  ardour  with  which  both 
officers  and  men  embarked  in  the  enterprize.  The  nobility  flocked  to  the  fland- 
ard  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  all,  whofe  fortune  enabled  them  to  defray 
their  own  expences,  refufed  to  accept  any  pay. 

The  army  firft  marched  to  Auxerre,  which  refufed  to  open  its  gates;  but  the 
offer  of  the  citizens  to  fupply  the  troops  with  provifions,  and  to  be  guided  in 
their  condu6t  by  the  example  of  other  towns,  being  accepted*,  they  purfued 
their  route  to  Troyes,  which  they  immediately  invefted.  The  garrifon  was 
compofed  o-f  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  half  Engllfh  and  half  Burgundians.  The 
French  had  brought  no  artillery  with  them  ;  and,  to  encreafe  their  embarraiT- 
ment,  they  were  fo  ill  fupplied  with  provifions,  that  a  fcarcity  prevailed  on  the 
fecond  day  of  the  fiege.  A  council  was  called,  at  which  opinions  were  divided  ; 
fome  propofed  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Troyes,  and  proceed  immediately  to  Rheims; 
while  others,  difcouraged  by  the  numerous  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  moft  prudent  to  return  to  Orleans.  By  adopt- 
ing the  firft  propofal,  the  army  would  have  been  expofed  to  a  fimilar  oppofition 
from  every  town  on  the  road ;  while  by  following  the  laft,  they  would  have  co- 
vered themfelves  with  fhame. 

Charles  refolved  to  confult  Joan  d'Arc ;  who  was  accordingly  fiimmoned  to 
attend  the  council.  She  poficively  affirmed  that  before  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  the  king  fhould  enter  the  town.     The  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  chancellor 

*  Monftrelet.     Chron.  de  France.     Hift.  de  la  Pucelle.     Proces  MS. 
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of  France,  who  was  prelcnt  at  the  time,  told  her,  that  if  her  predi£l:ion  was  ve- 
rified within  a  week,  Charles  would  think  himlelf  very  fortunate  ;  but  the  Maid 
repeated  her  promife  with  an  air  of  confidence,  that  infpircd  the  troops  with 
additional  courage.  She  took  the  whole  management  of  the  afTault  upon  her- 
felf,  and  advancing  to  the  fide  of  the  foffee,  there  lixed  her  confecrated  ban- 
ner, and  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  the  attack.  The  garrifon,  feeing 
her  approach,  M^ere  ftricken  with  a  panic,  and  offered  to  capitulate  j  and  that 
fame  day  Charles  entered  the  town  in  triumph.  After  refrefhing  his  troops,  he 
purfued  his  march  to  Chalons,  and  was  agreeably  furprized  at  meeting  with  the 
bifliop,  and  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  come  forth  to 
meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  town. 

But  notwithftanding  this  unexpe£ted  fuccefs,  the  chief  objeft  of  the  expedi- 
tion ftill  remained  to  be  accomplilTied ;  viz.  the  redudion  of  Rheims.  That 
city  was  defended  by  fix  hundred  chofen  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Saveufe  and 
Chatillon,  who  might  eafily  have  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  army,  and 
have  given  time  to  the  enemy  to  relieve  the  place,  the  fiege  of  which  Charles 
was  not  in  a  fituation  to  undertake.  But  far  from  making  refiftance,  they  were 
no  fooner  apprized  of  the  reduftion  of  Troyes  and  Chalons,  than  they  aflembled 
the  inhabitants  of  Rheims,  and  declared  that  the  defence  of  the  city  required  a 
reinforcement  of  troops,  whofe  departure  they  were  going  to  haften,  exhortino- 
them  to  repel  with  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  during  their  abfence.  But 
they  had  no  fooner  left  the  town,  than  the  citizens  fent  deputies  to  Charles,  to 
requefl  he  would  honour  them  with  his  prefence. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  evacuating  Rheims,  Seveufe  and  Chatillon  had 
only  afted  in  compliance  with  the  fecret  orders  of  the  duke,  of  Burgundy.  The 
refufal  to  fequefter  the  city  of  Orleans  in  his  hands,  had  greatly  difpleafed  that 
prince  ;  and  a  coolnefs  had  ever  fince  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  regent. 
Charles  entered  Rheims  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  when  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar,  and  the  Damofeau  de  Commercy,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
and  martial  retinue,  came  to  make  him  a  tender  of  their  fervices.  The  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  was  performed,  with  great  folemnity,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  and,  as  fcon  as  it  was  finifhed,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  had  ftood  near 
his  perfon  in  complete  armour,  with  her  facred  banner  in  her  hand,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  with  tears  of  joy  entreated  his  permiffion  to 
return  home,  the  two  grand  objcfts  of  her  mifTion  being  completed.  The  king, 
however,  being  too  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  htr  pre- 
fence to  comply  with  her  requeft,  Joan  was  compelled  to  remain  with  the  army: 
But  from  this  moment  fhe  ceafed  to  take  the  chief  direftion  of  the  troops  upoir 
herfelf,  or  to  offer  her  opinions  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  council,  or  of  the 
principal  officers.     She  contented  herfelf,  in  future,  with  Handing  foremoll:  in. 
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every  danger.     She,  probably,  hoped  by  this  condufl:,  to  extinguifli  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  jealoufy  which  her  fervices  had  excited. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  proved  far  from  a  vain  and  barren  ceremony  j  it 
feemed  to  give  him  a  frefh  title  to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjedts,  who,  confounded 
by  fuch  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  extraordinary  -events,  could  no  longer 
hefitate  to  afcribe  them  to  fome  fupernatural  influence.  ImprefTed  with  thefe 
ideas,  they  regarded  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Englifhas  an  a6b  of  oppofition  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  became  impatient  to  fvvear  fealty  to  Charles,  whom  they 
now  efteemed  as  their  only  lawful  fovereign.  The  inhabitants  of  Laon,  Neuf- 
chatel,  Soiffons,  and  of  many  other  towns  and  fortrefles,  expelled  the  Englifh 
and  Burgundian  garrifons,  and  fubmitted  to  him* ;  and  the  whole  nation  ap- 
peared to  give  him  the  moil  unequivocal  marks  of  their  duty  and  attachment. 
Ch&rles's  expedition,  from  Rheims  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  triumphal  march,  than  of  the  progrefsofan  army  in  an  enemy's  country. 

While  Charles  was  advancing,  with  fuch  rapidity,  into  the  heart  of  France, 
-the  duke  of  Bedford  exerted  his  utmoft  addrefs  to  counteraft  the  efFe£ts  of  his 
yiftories.  Knowing  that  the  French  monarch  had  made  advances  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Englifli,  he  condudted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  fliill  and  prudence  in  this  dangerous  crifis,  that  he  prevailed  on 
that  prince  to  renew  his  alliance  with  himf .  By  the  alternate  employment  of 
careffes  and  feverity,  he  retained  the  Parifians  in  obedience,  and  prevented  the 
dcfeftion  of  many  other  places  which  had  evinced  a  difpofition  to  efpoufe  the 
intereft  of  Charles.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  left  Paris  on  the  fixteenth  of  July, 
to  aflemble  his  troops,  and,  two  days  after,  the  regent  fet  out  for  Normandy, 
to  raife  the  forces  of  that  province  -,  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Calais,  where 
his  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter — who  was  now  created  Cardinal — had  landed 
with  an  army  of  five  thoufand  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia,  on 
a  crufade  againft  the  Huflites.  Having  perfuaded  his  uncle  to  join  thefe  troops 
to  thofe  which  he  had  juft  raifedj,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand 
inen,  with  which  he  returned  to  Paris.  On  the  approach  of  Charles,  he  left  the 
capital,  and  pitched  his  camp  between  Corbeil  and  Melun. 

The  king,  on  his  departure  from  Provins,  had  direfted  his  march  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Brie,  with  the  refolution  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle  j  but  on  their 
approach,  he  changed  his  courfe,  and  determined  to  regain  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.  The  troops  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Bray,  when  Charles  was 
again  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his  principal  officers,  to  alter  his  refolution  ;  and 
•he  royalifts  accordingly  facing  about  proceeded  to  Dammartin,  where  they 
eftablifhed  their  quarters. 

•  Cron.  de  France.     Monftrelet.       f  Monftrelet,  fol.  xlvii.     J  Rymer's  Foedera,  torn.  x.  p.  433. 
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The  duke  of  Bedford  left  Paris  a  fecond  time,  and  the  two  armies  remained  in 
f)ght  of  each  other  a  whole  day,  but  without  coming  to  aftion.  The  regent, 
then  returned  to  the  capital,  while  the  king  repaired  to  CreiTy,  in  Valois,  whence 
he  fummoned  the  towns  of  Beuvais  and  Compiegne  to  furrcnder.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  both  thefe  places  expreffed  their  readinefs  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  their  lawful  Ibvereignj  and  thofe  of  Beauvais  expelled  their  biiliop  for  his 
fervile  attachment  to  the  Englifn. 

Charles  advanced  towards  Compiegne,  in  order  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  town 
but  learning,  as  he  approached  Senlis,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  left  Paris,  for 
the  third  time,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  him  in  his  march,  he  halted  at  Mon- 
pilloi,  and  waited  for  the  enemy.  The  regent  foon  came  io  iight,  but  ftill  doubtful 
of  the  confidence  of  his  own  troops,  while  hefeemed  to  face  the  enemy,  he  chofe  his 
polls  with  fo  much  care  and  difcernment,  that  Charles  in  vain  endeavored  to  compel 
him  to  a  decifive  adlion.  After  remaining  two  days  in  prefence  of  each  other 
the  two  armies  feparatedf  ;  the  Englifti  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  king  preceded 
to  Compiegne,  v/hich  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  During  his  ftay  in  that 
city  he  received  the  fubmifllon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Senlis,  and  feveral  other 
places. 

While  thefe  hoftile  motions  fpread  confternation  around  the  metropolis,  the 
duke  of  Bui-gundy  remained  at  Arras,  under  pretence  of  affembling  his  troops. 
If  this  prince  had  employed  all  his  forces  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  he  mig!u 
eafily  have  flopped  the  vidlorious  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms.  But  experience 
had  at  length  convinced  him  that  his  intereft  and  that  of  the  Enghlh  were 
oppofed  to  each  other.  Content  with  keeping  up  appearances  with  his  allies, 
and  with  avoiding  an  open  rupture,  their  humiliation  gave  him  a  fecret  fatis- 
faftion.  The  king  fent  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  to  wait  on  him  with  pro- 
pofals  for  a  reconciliation.  The  duke  expreffed  his  pleafure  at  this  mark  of 
attention,  and  by  his  anfwers  gave  the  envoy  reafon  to  believe  that  the  time 
was  not  far  diftant  when  he  and  the  king  might  meet  as  friends.  At  this  oeriod, 
the  French  reduced  Aumale  and  Chateau- Gillard,  where  they  found  the'^  brave 
Barbazan  who  had  been  detained  a  prifoner  in  that  fortrefs  eight  years.  The 
conftable  too,  having  affembled  feven  thoufand  men,  entered  Normandy,  and 
took  pcffeffion  of  Evreux — but  on  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he 
■was  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  September,  the  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Alen(jon,  the  count  of  Clermont,  and  the  lord  of  Montmorenci,  who,  fince 
the  redudlion  of  Compiegne,  had  done  homage  to  the  king,  approached  Paris 
by  the  gate  of  Saint-Denis,    to  deceive  the  Englilh,   while  a  ftrong  detach- 

f  Monftrelet.  f.  iii. 
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ment  began  the  attack  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  befiegers  had  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  the  people  would  rife  in  the  town  and  fccond  their  efforts,  but 
finding  no  figns  of  an  infurrefbion,  foon  prepared  to  retreat.  Joan  d'Arc, 
i7naccuftomed  to  fly,  refolved  to  perfifl:  in  her  efforts  to  reduce  the  place  ;  ignorant 
of  the  depth  of  the  foflTee,  ihe  incefTantly  called  for  fafcines  to  fill  it  up  ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  fhe  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  a  crofs-bow. 
The  pain  flic  experienced,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  fhe  lofl,  compelled  her 
to  lie  down  behind  a  fmall  eminence,  where  flie  was  fufrered  to  remain  till 
night,  when  the  duke  of  Alen^on  went  to  her  afliftance.  Joan,  notwith- 
llanding  her  fimplicity,  could  no  longer  doubt  that  her  merit  and  atchievements 
had  made  her  many  enemies  ;  of  this  the  danger  to  which  fhe  had  been  lb  long 
left  expofed  was  alone  fufEcient  to  convince  her.  She  now  renewed  her  folici- 
tations  to  the  king  for  permifllon  to  return  to  her  friends ;  and  being  refolved  no 
longer  to  bear  arms,  fhe  made  a  prefent  of  her  martial  habiliments  to  the 
monks  of  Saint-Denis :  Charles  however,  refufed  her  requeft,  and  fhe  was 
flill  compelled  to  remain  with  the  army.  The  troops  decamped  four  days 
after  this  unfuccefsful  attack.  He  next  took  pciTefUon  of  Gournay,  Bray, 
Melun,   and  Sens. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  arrived  at  Paris  in  December  with  eight  hundred 
men  at  arms.  This  body  of  troops  excited  the  regent's  fufpicions ;  and  he 
requefted  the  duke  to  enter  the  city  with  only  a  part  of  his  retinue  ;  but  this 
Burgundy  refufed.  His  entry  rather  refemblcd  a  triumph  ;  being  preceded  by 
ten  heralds  at  arms,  and  an  equal  number  of  trumpeters.  The  cardinal  of 
Winchefter  arrived  foon  after. 

A.  D.  1430.]  The  refult  was  a  truce  for  Picardy,  Artois,  Champagne, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Ibme  particular  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
defired  to  be  included  in  the  ccfTation  of  arms  ;  fome  days  after  the  truce  WaS 
concluded.  Saint  Cloud,  Saint  Denis,  Vincennes,  and  the  bridge  of  Charenton 
were  comprized  in  it,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Englilh,  who  were  anxious  to 
fecure  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the  capital  *.  The  truce  was  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  prefcnce  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy,  the  cardinal  of 
V/inchefter,  and  the  deputies  of  the  different  orders ;  and,  on  the  fame  day, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  confticuted  governor  of  Paris,  and  regent  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  except  Normandy,  till  Eafterf. 

Charles,  croffed  the  Seine  at  Bray,  whence  he  purfued  his  march  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  employed  in  the  reduftion 
of  Saint-Pierre-le-Mouticr,  a  town  fituatcd  in  the  Nivernois,  between  the  Loire 
and  the  AUicr.     The  approaches  were  made  in  form,  and  in  a  few  days  a  prac- 

•  Trefor  des  Chartret.    Reg.  nomme  Ordonn.  Barbines,  fol.  13,         ■f  Monftrelet.  fol.  53. 
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ticable  breach  wasaffefled.  The  Maid  was  prcfent  at  the  fiege,  and  animated  the 
troops  by  her  exortations  and  example.  The  French  dilplayed  their  ufual  courage 
and  confidence  in  the  affault,  but  the  place  was  defended  with  fuch  obftinate  val- 
our, that,  aftei;,a  long  and  bloody  conflift,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  But 
the  heroic  Maid  difdained  to  fly  ;  Dolon,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  her*,  being  fent  to  entreat  that  flie  would  return  to  the  camp,  found 
her  furrounded  by  five  or  fix  men  at  arms,  who  had  bravely  relolved  to  facn- 
fice  their  lives  to  herfafety.  Her  intrepidity  feemed  to  encreafe  with  the  dan- 
ger to  which  fhe  was  expoied — She  protelled  the  would  never  abandon  her  poft 
till  fhc  had  attained  her  objedt.  Her  refolution  infpired  the  troops  with  frclh 
courage,  and  urged  them  to  renew  their  exertions  for  fubduing  the  town.  They 
returned  to  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  fury  that  proved  irrefiLlible:  the  garrifon 
gave  away,  and  the  place  was  taken. 

The  king  repafled  the  Loire,  and  the  troops  were  put  into  winter  quarters. 
Charles,  convinced  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  glorious  fucceis  of  the  laft  cam- 
paign, to  the  zeal  of  his  fubjefts,  the  courage  of  his  nobles,  and  the  heroic  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  Maid,  evinced  an  anxiety  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  fuch  impor- 
tant fervices.  On  the  city  of  Orleans,  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  whole  inhabitants 
had  firft  revived  his  drooping  hopes,  and  turned  the  tide  of  fuccefs  in  his  favour, 
he  conferred  a  variety  of  new  privileges  and  exemptions.  He  fent  for  Joan's 
parents,  and  granted  a  patent  of  nobility  to  the  Maid  herfelf,  to  her  father  and 
three  brothers,  and  to  all  their  defcendants,  both  male  and  female ;  he  alio 
changed  the  name  of  their  family  from  d'Arc  to  du  Lys  ;  a  name  which  their  pof- 
tericy  always  preferved,  with  the  addition  of — dit  la  Puce  lie.  The  privilege,  in 
favour  of  the  female  defcendants  of  Joan's  family,  fubfifted  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feventeenth  century.  Eude  le  Maire,  who  was  defcende.d  from  it 
by  the  mother's  fide,  regiftered  his  letters  of  nobility  in  1608  ;  but  fix  years  af- 
ter this  prerogative  was  fupprefl^ed,  by  an  arret  of  the  parliament,  and  limited, 
in  future,  to  the  male  heirs. 

The  Englifli,  meanwhile,  made  fome  attempts  on  Lagny,  which  were  fuccefs- 
fuUy  repelled  by  the  valorous  exertions  of  Ambrofe  de  Lore,  Foucaut,  Chaban- 
nes,  Xaintrailles,  and  Joan  d'Arc.  The  Maid  had  lately  left  the  French  court 
to  join  the  army.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  Ihe  attacked  a  famous 
leader  of  banditti,  called  Franquet  d'Arras  ;  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner. 
Being  conveyed  to  Lagny,  his  life  was  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  ;  Joan 
had  interceded  in  his  favour,  but  her  folicitations  were  rejeftcd,  yet  was 
the  execution  of  Franquet  afterward  afcribed  to  her  as  a  crime,  by  her  iniquitous 
judges. 

*  Pioces  MS.  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.     Depofition  du  Siear  Dolon. 
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The  duke  of  Bedford,  having  obfervedthe  great  effefts  produced  by  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles,  was  induced  to  believe  that  ifyoung  Henry  were  to  undergo 
the  fame  ceremony,  it  might  be  attended  with  fimilar  advantages.  He  folicited 
the  proteftor  and  council  of  England  to  fend  him  over  withouf'Helay  ;  but  the- 
nation  was  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  war,  that  fix  minths  eiapfed  before  money 
could  be  procured  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  ;  even  then  the  protedlor 
was  obliged  to  raife  it  by  pawning  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  and  by  extorting  nu- 
merous loans,  fome  of  which  were  fo  trifling  as  not  to  exceed  five  marks  *.  The 
young  king,  embarked  at  Dover,  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  April,  1430,  and 
landed  at  Calais,  the  fame  day,  attended  by  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  troops.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  were  fo  terrified  by 
the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  that  they  immediately  de- 
ferred and  returned  to  England.  From  Calais  Henry  was  condu6bed  to  Rouen, 
where  he  remained  cill  December,  in  the  following  year  from  the  inability  of  the 
regent  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  coronation. 

Compiegne,  being  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  royalifts,  cut  off  the  communication- 
between  Picardy  and  the  Ifle  of  France,  its  reduftion,  therefore,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  importance.  A  numerous  garrifon,  aided  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
inhabitants,  rendered  the  undertaking  difficult.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  invefted 
the  town  on  every  fide  at  the  fame  moment ;  but  his  plans,  though  condufted 
■with  fecrefy,  had  been  difcovered  to  the  French  ;'  and  Joan  d'Arc,  accompanied 
by  Xaintrailles,  had  thrown  herfelf  into  the  place. 

While  the  enemy's  troops  were  taking  poffeffion  of  their  refpeftive  quarters, 
the  Maid  made  a  fally,  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  men,  and  attacked  the  poll  of 
Marigny,  whither  Luxembourg  and  fome  other  of  the  generals  had  repaired  to 
examine  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  enemy,  though,  at  firft  thrown  into 
fome  confufion,  made  a  fuccefsful  refiftance  ;  and  the  royalifts,  found  it  neceffary 
to  retreat;  when  Joan,  placing  herfelf  in  the  rear  of  the  detachment,  frequently 
faced  about,  and  checked  the  purfuitof  the  enemy.  Juft  as  the  laft  ranks  had 
palled  the  barriers,  an  Englifli  archer,  attacked  the  Maid,  and  pulled  her  from 
her  horfe.  The  baftard  of  Vendome,  coming  up  at  the  time,  Joan,  who  was 
difarmed,  furrendered  herfelf  his  prifoner. 

Flavy,  governor  of  Compiegne,  was  r^^cufed  of  having  contributed  to  the 
capture  of  the  Maid,  by  giving  fecret  orders  to  fhut  the  barrier  againft  her; 
but  this  accufation  was  wholly  deftitute  of  truth ;  nothing  can  be  found  to 
juftify  it.  Could  any  thing  have  added  to  the  glory  which  Joan  had  fo  well- 
earned  ;  the  immoderate  joy  difplayed  by  the  Englilli  and  Burgundians  on  her 
capture  muft  have  encreafed  itf .     The   foldiers  flocked  in   crowds  to   behold 

♦  Ryin.  Foed.  torn.  x.  p.  455,  467.         -f  Monfirelet.     Reg.  du  Pari. 
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this  girl  of  eighteen,  whofc  very  name  had,  for  more  than  a  year,  made  them 
jjremble,  and  carried  terror  even  to  the  capital  of  England.  Th?  duke  of 
Burgundy  converfed  with  her  fome  time.  Couriers  were  difpatched  to  all  the 
towns  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh,  to  invite  the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  the 
general  fatisfadtion  -,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  ordered  public  rejoicings  at  Paris> 
preceded  by  a  7e  Dcmn.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  continued  to  prefs  the  fiege  of 
Compiegne,  though  with  more  vigour  than  fuccefs.  He  was  foon  called  into 
the  Low  Countries,  on  the  death  of  his  coufin,  Philip  of  Brabant,  whofe. 
inheritance  the  countefs  of  Hainaut  threatened  to  difpute  with  him.  Bruxelles, 
and  all  the  principal  towns  in  Brabant,  acknowledged  the  duke  for  their 
fovereign,  who  added  that  rich  and  fertile  province  to  his  other  extenlive 
dominions. 

Compiegne  after  having  been  invefted  nearly  fix  months,  found  itfelf  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  though  rather  from  want  of  provifions  than  from  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy.  Luxembourg  confidered  Its  redu6tion  as  infallible,  when  the 
count  of  Vendome,  Xaintrailles,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  rank,  having 
formed  a  junftion  of  the  different  corps  under  their  command,  which  compofed. 
a  body  of  four  thoufand  fighting  men,  advanced  as  far  as  Verberie,  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  place.  The  enemy  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which 
it  was  refolved  to  leave  a  fufficient  force  to  guard  the  entrenchments,  and  to 
march  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  againft  the  French,  who  were  then 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  within  fight  of  Compiegne.  When  the  Englifh 
and  Burgundians  came  in  prefence  of  the  royalifts,  they  halted. 

V/hile  the  two  armies  remained  in  this  fituation,  different  detachments  of  the 
French  having  made  a  circuit,  entered  the  town  by  the   gate    on   the   oppofite' 
fide*.     Thefe  detatchments,  with  a  part  of  the  garrifon,  under  the  command 
of   Flavy,    attacked    a  work     which   was   defended   by   Brimeau,  marelchal  of 
Burgundy.       The    French    were    twice  repulfedj    but  being  encouraged   by. 
Xaintrailles,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  both  men  and  women, 
ran  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  the  enterprize,  they  returned  a  third  time  to  the 
charge,  and   carried  the    pofl.       Luxembourg   was    informed   of  this    difaftcr,. 
which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor    remedy.     The  reduflion  of  this  fort  gave 
a  free  acccfs  to  the  troops,  who  immediately  entered  Compiegne  in  fight  of  the 
enemy.     Next  day  they  conftrufted  a  bridge  of  boats,  repaffed  the  Oyfe,  and 
reduced  a  fecond  fort  on  the  banks  of  that  river.     The  enemy,  alarmed,   eva- 
cuated a  third,  fo  that  only  one,  which  commanded  the  bridge,  now  remained, 
in  their  poffeffion.     Luxembourg, .  difconcerted  by  fuch   repeated  loffes,  made 
his  troops  return  to  their  quarters  ;   he  was  uncertain  how  to  aft,  till  the   defer-  ■ 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  put  an  end  to   his  doubts,  and   compelled  him' 

*'MonftreIet.  Chron,.  de  France.     Chron.  de  Charles  VII.  par  Alain  Chartier, 
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to  raife  the  fiege.  The  enemy  having  received  orders  to  retreat,  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  a  part  of  the  baggage,  with  all  their  provifion,  ammuni- 
tion,   and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

A  fplendid  vi£lory,  obtained  by  Xaintrailles  over  a  body  of  Englifli  and 
Burgundians  at  Gcrmigny,  completed  the  glory  of  this  fuccefsful  campaign. 
The  number  of  prifoners  taken  in  thefe  different  expeditions  was  prodigious, 
and  mofh  of  them  were  men  of  diftindlion ;  where  the  enemy  had  taken  one, 
the  royalifts  had  taken  ten*.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  truly  afbonifhing  that 
nobody  fliould  have  thought  of  offering  fome  of  thefe  numerous  prifoners  in 
exchange  for  the  maid  of  Orleans.  After  the  important  fervices  which  fhe  had 
rendered  to  her  king  and  country,  fuch  an  inftance  of  negleft  reflects  eternal 
difgrace  on  the  memory  of  Charles,  whofe  falling  fortunes  fhe  had  fo  gallantly 
reftored,  and  of  thofe  warriors  who  had  witneffed  her  glorious  atchicvements, 
and  triumphed  under  her  aufpices. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms  was  not  confined  to  Picardy  and  the  ifle  of 
■France.  Barbazan,  affembled  three  thoufand  troops  in  the  environs  of  Chalons, 
in  Champagne,  with  which  he  attacked  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
Burgundy.  The  enemy,  whofe  army  amounted  to  eight  thoufand  men,  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  an  advantageous  poft.  The  firft  efforts  of  the  French  were 
fuftained  with  great  firmnefs ;  but  Le  Bourge  de  Vignoles,  having  attacked 
them  in  the  rear,  during  the  heat  of  the  a^ion,  they  were  inftantly  thrown  into 
confufion,  and  all  the  exertions  of  the  leaders  to  encourage  or  rally  their  men 
proving  ineffedfual,  they  v/ere  completely  routed.  Almoft  the  whole  army  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  This  victory  only  coft  the  royalifts  eighty 
men. 

Thatperiod  was  now  arrived,  at  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  doomed  to  fall 
the  viftim  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  confpicuous  part  which  this  heroine  played 
in  the  tranfadlions  of  the  prefent  reign  ;  the  celebrity  which  fhe  juftly  acquired 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  her  fervices  -,  her  courage,  her  charafter,  her 
-virtues,  her  misfortunes — all  combine  to  render  her  an  objeft  highly  interefting 
to  the  reader,  and  to  juftify  the  hiftorian  in  paying  due  honor  to  her  memory, 
by  unveiling  the  iniquity  of  her  perfecutors  ;  by  expofing  to  the  indignation  of 
the  world,  the  bafe  and  wicked  means  that  vi?ere  exerted  -\  for  the  dcftruftion  of 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  whofe  only  crime  was  the  attempt  to  reftore  her  fovereign  to 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  and  to  refcue  her  country  from  foreign  oppreffion. 

1431.  A.  D.]  Immediately  after  Joan  had  been  taken,  friar  Martin,  vicar  ge- 
neral of  the  irquifition  of  France,  claimed  the  prifoner — "As  vehemently  fuf- 
*'  pefted  of  many  crimes  favouring  of  herefy  ;   crimes  which  could  neither  be 

*  Villaret,  torn.  x'v.  p.  78. 
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"  concealed,  nor  overlooked  without  good  and  proper  reparation  :" — Thefc 
were  the  expreffions  he  made  ufe  of  when  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  count  of  Ligny — "  mofi  humbly  and  ciffeEtionately  entreating  them,"  and,  a 
few  lines  after,  "  exprefsly  enjoining  them,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  of  the  authority 
"  committed  to  him  by  the  holy  fee,  under  the  pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  dijcbedi- 
*'  ence,  to  fend,  asjoon  as  poffible,  thefaid  foan,  to  avfvjer  before  him,  tojuch  charges^. 
"  as  the  attorney  for  the  inquifttion  fhould  prefer  agahijt  her."  The  Maid  was  taken 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  and  this  letter  was  written  on  the  twenty-feventh. 

The  Univerfity  of  Paris  wrote,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  duke  and  to  the 
eount,  and  their  folicitations  were  ftill  more  urgent :  not  content  with  defirino- 
that  the  Maid  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  Inquifition,  they  exprefled  their 
hopes  that  fhe  would  be  watched  fo  clofely  that  no  opportunity  of  efcaping  the 
juftice  of  the  church  could  poffibly  occur.  This  abominable  letter,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  couched  nearly  in  the  fame  terms,  are  inferred 
in  the  criminal  procefs.  The  univerfity  employed  the  moft  preffing  folicitations 
to  prevent  the  Maid  from  efcaping,  or  from  being  releafed  on  paying  a  ranfom. 

Joan  had,  at  firft,  been  confined  in  the  fortrefs  of  Beaulieu,  and  afterwards  m 
the  caftie  of  Beaurevoir.  The  extreme  rigour  of  her  captivity  gave  her  but  too' 
juft  reafon  to  dread  the  horrid  fcene  that  was  to  follow.  Thefe  alarming  appre- 
henfions,  and  her  indignation  at  the  continual  railleries  and  infulting  language  of 
her  guards,  who  had  formerly  trembled  at  her  afpeft,  led  her  to  make  a  defpe- 
rate  attempt  to  recover  her  liberty.  Having  watched  an  opportunity  while  her 
motions  were  lefs  attended  to  than  ufual,  fhe  jumped  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  tower  ;  but  fhe  was  unfortunately  fo  much  hurt  by  the  fall,  as  to  be  unable- 
ro  rife  from  the  ground.  She  was  immediately  feized  and  conveyed  back  to 
her  prifon,  where  flie  was  confined  more  clofely  than  before,  and  foon  after 
was  transferred  to  the  caftie  of  Crotoy.  During  this  time,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  get  her  from  the  count  of  Ligny.  That  nobleman  having,  at  firft, 
evinced  a  reluftance  to  give  her  up,  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  applied  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  interpofe  his  authority;  while  the  bifliop  of  Bieauvais  who 
faid  that  fne  was  taken  within  his  diocefc,  fummonedthem  both  to  deliver  the  pri- 
foner  into  his  poffeRmn.  The  count  was  offered  fix  thoufand  livres  for  her,  and 
afterwards  ten  thoufand. 

The  count  of  Lingy  was  ftaggered  by  thefe  injunftions  and  offers,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  folicitations  of  his  wife,  who  repeatedly  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  conjured  him,  not  to  deliver  up  to  certain  death  a  brave  and  innocent  cap- 
tive, whom  the  laws  of  war  commanded  him  to  refpefl.  The  inquifitor,  the  bifhop 
of  Beauvais,  and  the  univerfity  of  Paris  returned  to  the  charge,  prefTed  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  anew,  offered  to  give  fecurity  to  the  count  of  Ligny  for  the 
ten  thoufand  livres,  and  even  prefenced  a  petition  to  the  king  of  England,'  to 
"  beg  hii  high  excellence,  in  honour  of  our  Lvrd  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chriji,  to  give  qt- 
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"  dei's  that  this  vjomanjhould  be  fiDortly  rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclefinjlical  Judge." 
At  length  the  iniquitous  bargain  was  concluded  ;  Ligny  received  ten  thoufand  livres, 
and  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  was  fettled  on  the  Baftard  of  Vendome.  Joan  was 
then  delivered  up  to  a  detachment  of  Englifli  troops  who  conduced  her  to 
Rouen,  where  fhe  was  to  be  tried. 

Cauchon,  bifiiop  of  Beauvais,  five  other  French  prelates;  friar  Martin,  vi- 
car general  of  the  inquifition  in  France  ;  about  Hfry  doftors  of  the  cannon  law, 
with  the  cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  were  appointed  to  try  this  extraordinary  cauie. 

Thefe  judgxs  held  their  firft  feffion  at  Rouen,  on  the  twenty-firft  of  February, 
143 1  ;  when  their  prifoner  appeared  before  them,  benrling  beneath  the  weight  of 
chains,  from  which  flie  earneftly,  but  in  vain,  entreated  them  to  relieve  her. 
The  quefiions  that  v/ere  put  to  her  chiefly  tended  to  eflablifli  her  belief  in  the 
reality  of  thofe  vifions,  and  of  that  intercourfe  with  departed  faints,  which  flie  had 
originally  affigned  as  a  reafon  for  undertaking  the  defence  of  her  country. 

At  the  fecond  feffion,  flie  was  aH^ed  whether  king  Charles  had  had  vifions  as 
well  as  herfelf, — "  Send  to  aflc  him,"  replied  the  Maid.  She  was  repeatedly 
prefled  to  fay  whether  flie  was  of  opinion  that  fce  had  done  rightin  attacking  Paris, 
on  a  feftival ;  at  lentgth  fhe  anfwered  that  fuchfolemn  days  certainly  ought  to 
be  refpe£ted,  but  that,  for  an  error  of  that  nature,  it  was  the  province  of  her 
confeffor  to  give  her  abfolution.  When  afl<ed  whether  the  faints  had  ever 
announced  the  dcfcant  of  the  Englifh,  flie  anfwered  that  the  Englifli  had 
invaded  France  long  before  the  period  of  her  firft  revelations ; — in  fa£t,  flie  was 
but  three  years  old  when  Henry  the  Fifth  firll  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  1415.  At  the  fifth  feffion  flie  declared  that,  before  the  expiration 
of  feven  years,  the  Englifli  vyould  experience  a  much  heavier  lofs  than  they  had 
fuftained  before  Orleans. 

The  judges  afiembled  on  the  third  of  March,  for  the  fixth  time,  when 
abfurd  queftions  were  repeated,  to  perplex  and  confound  the  unhappy  viftim, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  betrayed  her  hopes  of  efcaping  the  rage  of  her 
tyrants.  When  queftioned  whether  fuch  hopes  were  founded  on  a  promife 
made  her  by  the  ccleftial  fpirits  with  whom  flie  had  converfed,  "  That  has  no 
"  concern  with  my  trial" — faid  flie — "  do  you  wilTi  me  to  fpeak  againft  my- 
"  felf  ?"  A  report  having  been  circulated  that  a  child  had  been  raifed  from  the 
dead  by  Joan  at  Lagny,  the  bifliop  of  Beauvais  hoped,  by  extorting  from 
her  a  confefiion  of  this  miracle,  to  obtain  fufiicient  proof  for  his  purpoie  ;  but 
the  Maid  defeated  his  malice,  by  replying  that  the  child  being  thought  dead  was 
carried  to  the  church,  where  it  had  exhibited  fufiicient  figns  of  life  to  juftify  the 
adminiftration  of  baptifm  ; — a  miracle  which  could  be  only  afcribed  to.- God 
himfelf.  V/ith  a  view  to  convi6t  her  of  fuperfticion,  flie  was  afl<ed  whether  flie 
had  often  changed  her  banner ;  whether  that  banner  had  been  confecrated  ;  for 
■what  purpofe  flie  had  caufed  the  names  of  Jefus  and  Mary  to   be  embroidered 
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thereon  ;  whether  ihe  had  afcribed  any  fortunate  efFe6ls  to  her  banner ;  and 
whether  fhe  had  inftilled  fuch  a  belief  into  the  French  troops  ?  They  demand- 
ed, "  Why  fhe  carried  her  ilandard  in  her  hand,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
"  at  Rheims  ?" — "  It  was  but  juft,"  faid  fhe,  "  that  having  fhared  the  toils 
"  and   dangers,  it  fhould  likewife  fhare  the  glory. "^ 

Her  judges  were  difconcerted,  but  their  hearts  were  not  touched.  They 
had  recourfe  to  the  unprincipled  expedient  of  altering  her  anfwers,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  criminal  interpretation.  William  Manchon,  one  of  the  two  fecre- 
taries  who  were  employed  to  write  down  her  anfwers,  made  oath  that  he  had 
been  applied  to  for  this  purpofe,  but  had  rejedted  with  fcorn  the  infamous 
propofal,  notwithftanding  the  urgent  felicitations  of  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais, 
■who  abufed  him  in  the  moft  grofs  and  illiberal  manner,  for  harbouring  fcruples 
to  which  he  himfelf  was  a  ftranger.  About  the  middle  of  the  trial,  another 
apoftolic  notary,  of  a  more  pliant  difpofition,  was  employed.  Cauchon  like- 
wife  engaged  a  prieft,  named  Oyjelleur,  to  introduce  himfelf  into  the  prifon, 
and  to  gain  her  confidence,  by  pretending  to  be  a  prifoner  like  herfelf 
Deceived  by  the  perfidious  ecclefiaftic,  fhe  made  no  fcruple  to  confefs  to  him, 
■while  two  men,  concealed  for  the  purpofe,  overheard  and  wrote  down  every 
thing  fhe  faid.  But  none  of  thefe  bafe  artifices  had  yet  brought  any  thing  to 
light  which  could  poffibly  affe£t  the  life  or  liberty  of  Joan ;  and  the  infamoijs 
prelate,  enraged  at  the  difappointment,  was  ftronglyfufpefted  of  an  attempt  to 
poifon  his  innocent  vi£tim  *. 

A  ftate  of  the  trial  being  drawn  up,  ■was  fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  cer- 
tain doftors,  who  declared  the  proofs  infufficient   to  eftablifh   the   conviftion  of 
the  prifoner;  the  interrogatories,  were  renewed,  though  the  objeft-  was  ftill  the 
fame.     At  the  thirteenth  feffion,  Joan's  judges  attempted   to  make  her  compre- 
hend the  diftindlion  between  the  church -triumph  ant,  and  the  church -'iiiilitant,  and- 
to  extort  from  her  an  opinion  on  that  difference  ;    a.  queftion  which  could  never 
have  been  put  by  divines  to  a  young  girl  who  could  neither   read  nor  write,  but 
with  the  malignant  intention  of  taking  an  unfair-advantage  of  her  reply.     The- 
Maid  anfwered  that  fhe  fhould  always  be  ready  to  fubmit  ro  the  church.     One  of 
the  judges,  an  Auguftin  monk,  named  friar  Ifei-nbert,  being  moved  with  com- 
paffion,  feizcd  this  opportunity  to  advife  her  to  appeal  to  the  pope  and  council, 
which  fhe  immediately  did.     This  appeal  mufl  have  fnatched  her  from  the  fury 
of  her  enemies,  but  for  the   interference  of  Cauchon,  who  cafring  a  look  of  in- 
dignation at  the  monk,  ordered  him  in  the  Devil's   name  to  be  filent;  he,  at  the- 
fame  time,  forbade  the  fecretary  to  make  any  mention  of  the  appeal.     Joan  ob- 
ferving  the  perfidy  of  her  judges,  exclaimed — "Ah,  you  write  down  every  thing^:^ 
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"  that  tells  agalnfl  me,  but  will  fiifFer  nothing  that  is  in  my  favour  to  be  written 
"  down." 

The  conduft  of  this  crowd  of  priefts,  doctors,  and  divines,  prefided  by  an  un- 
principled hi/hop,  in  employing,  againft  a  fimple  and  inexperienced  girl,  all  the 
fubtikies  which  a  defire  of  finding  her  guilty  could  fuggeft,  cannot  but  excite  the 
moft  lively  indignation.  They  ineffantly  laid  fome  new  fnare  for  her  ignorance  ; 
putting  queflions  to  her  on  different  fubjedls  at  the  fame  moment,  queftions  which 
had  no  conneftion  with  each  other,  and  employing,  in  Ihort,  every  kind  of  feint 
and  equivocation,  that  could  throw  her  off  her  guard.  They  often  loft  fight  of 
the  principal  object  to  interrogate  her  on  matters  the  moft  trifling,  puerile,  and 
abfurd.  They  afktd  her  whether  fhe  took  frequent  walks  in  her  infancy  ;  whe- 
ther ftie  had  ever  fought  with  her  infant  companions  ;  whether  (he  had  ever  paint- 
ed herfelf;  whether  the  faints  who  appeared  to  her  talked  French  or  Englilh;  and 
whether  they  wore  ear-rings,  and  rings  ? — "  You  took  one  ring  from  me," 
faid  fhe  to  Cauchon,  "  pr^y  return  it." 

During  her  trial,  the  count  of  Ligny,  had  the  curiofityto  pay  her  a  vifit.  He 
endeavoured  to  periuade  her  that  he  came  to  treat  about  her  ranfom;  but  the 
Maid  replied — "  You  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability.  I  know  very 
"  well  that  thefe  Engliftimen  will  put  me  to  death,  in  the  belief  that,  after  my 
"  death,  they  will  conquer  the  kingdom  of  France  -,  but  were  there  a  hundred 
"  thoufand  more  Gcd-damns  than  there  are  here  at  prefent,  they  would  never  re- 
"  duce  this  kingdom."  Stafford  drew  his  fword,  and  would  have  run  her  through 
the  body,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  Warwick*.  She  complained  that  an 
Englifti  nobleman,  of  high  rank,  attempted  to  ravifh  her  in  prifon;  but  the 
authority  which  the  culprit  enjoyed,  prevented  this  faft  from  being  duly  attefted. 
The  duchefs  of  Bedford,  obtained  a  promife  from  her  huiband  that  no  violence 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  perfon  of  Joan,  whofe  pretentions*to  chaftity  ftie  had 
caufed  to  be  verified.  During  that  examination  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  con- 
cealed in  an  adjoining  apartment,  whence,  by  an  aperture  made  in  the  wall,  he 
beheld  his  pcrfecuted  viftim,  in  a  ftate  of  pure  nature. 

'  At  length  the  captive  maid,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  her  chains, 
cxpofed  to  the  moft  inhuman  treatment,  daily  infulted  by  her  guards  and  by 
her  judges,  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  appointed  two  phyficians  to  attend  her,  with 
the  ftrongeft  injunftions  ■"  to  take  care  that  flie  did  not  die  a  natural  death  ; 
*'  adding,  that  the  king  of  England  had  bought  her  at  a  dear  rate  ;  that  it  was 
"  his  intention  to  commit  her  to  the  flames  ;  that  the  bifliop  of  Beauvais 
*'  was  apprized  of  this,  and  that   it   was  for  that   reafon  he   was   fo  eager  to 
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"  have  the  trial  finlflied*."  In  faft,  the  judges  frequently  met  twice  adayj 
and  Joan  was  likewife  obliged  to  fubmit  to  various  private  examinations  in 
prifon.  The  bifliop  wifhed  to  put  her  to  the  rack,  and  the  inftruments  of 
torture  were  placed  before  her  ;  but  the  dreadful  fight  was  incapable  of  be- 
traying her  into  any  variation  or  equivocation  in  her  anfwers.  Nothing  but 
the  dread  of  her  dying  during  the  operation  deterred  Cauchon  from  putting  his 
projeft  in  execution. 

The  trial  being  ended,  feventy  charges  were  exhibited  againft  Joan,  which 
were  reduced  to  twelve ;  and  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  who  confirmed 
the  decifions  of  the  tribunal  at  Rouen  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  wrote  to  the 
king  of  England,  befeeching  him  to  order  fentence  to  be  pronounced  without 
delay.  When  the  trial  ■svas  read  to  the  Maid,  Ihe  pointed  out  feveral  parts  of  ic 
which  were  contrary  to  truth,  and  where  her  replies  vt^cre  grofsly  mifrepre- 
fented ;  but  her  remarks  were  difregarded,  and  her  judges,  bent  on  her  ruin, 
refolved  to  purfue  her  to  the  utmoft.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  Joan- 
was  conduced  to  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Ouen,  where  a  fcaffold  was  erefted,. 
and  a  defamatory  fermon  preached  by  one  William  Erard,  replete  with  illiberal, 
abufe,  and  the  moft  grofs  inveftives  againft  the  Maid  herfclf,  the  king,  and  the 
whole  nation.  After  this_^  fermon  the  bifliop  of  Beauvais  rofe  to  pronounce 
fentence. 

The  objeft  which  the  judges  had  in  viev/  was  but  imperfeftly  fulfilled.     By- 
condemning  Joan,  as  convidled  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her,  and   by  puttings 
her  to    death,  in    confequenoe   of  fuch   condemnation,    without  that   previous 
confefTion  of  her  guilt  which  the  laws  required,   they  would  rather  confirm  than 
remove  the  fufpicion,   that  revenge  and  and  not  juftice  had   been    ccnfuked  in. 
her  trial.     She  had  formerly  denied  moft  of  the  charges  exhibited  againft  her, 
and  the  want  of  evidence  rendered  the  proceedings  irregular.     The   only  mode 
of  making  her  appear  guilty  was  by  extorting  from  her  a  public  retraftation. 
She  was  accordingly  fummoned  to  abjure  ;   but  fhe  faid  that  ilie  knew   not  the 
fignification  of  that   term,  and   begged   (he  might   be   allowed    to   have   fome 
perfon  to  confult  with.     The  perfon  who  was  chofen   for   this   purpofe,  affured 
herif  flie  perfifted  in  contradifting  anyone  of  the  charges  fhe  would  be  infallibly 
burned;   and  he  advifed  her  to   fubmit   herfelf  to   the   fentence   of  the  church. - 
Joan,,  railing  her  voice,  then  faid — >"  I  appeal  to  the  univerfal  church,  whether 
"  r  ought  to  abjure  or  not."-^ — "  You  muft  abjure   immediately,"    exclaimed 
Erard,  "-or  you  will  be  burned."     While  this-  fccne  was  paffing  on  the  fcafFold, 
the  people   evinced  their  indignation  by  a  confiried  murmur  j  and  the  bifhop  of' 
Beauvaiszwas  preparing  to  pronounce  fehtence,,  after  whieh  Joan   was  given  to 
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underftand  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  mercy.  They  fhewed  her  the  execution- 
er, who  was  waiting  with  his  cart  to  convey  her  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Intimidated  by  thefe  infamous  manoeuvres,  and  by  the  bafe  manaces  of  her, 
judges,  who  threatened  to  commit  her  to  the  flames ;  prefled  too  by  others 
who,  in  a  tone  of  afFedHon,  entreated  her  to  fave  both  her  body  and  foul  by  a 
fpeedy  retradlation,  ihe,  at  length,  declared,  that,  with  regard  to  her  reve- 
lations, fhe  fubmitted  to  the  decifions  of  the  church  and  her  minifters.  The 
ft'cretary  then  approached  her,  and  read  a  form  of  abjuration,  which  contained 
a  fimple  promife  never  more  to  bear  arms,  to  fuffer  her  hair  to  grow,  and  to 
quit  the  drefs  of  a  man.  Being  told  that  if  fhe  refufcd  to  fign  this  paper 
inftant  death  would  be  her  portion,  fhe  confented.  But  at  that  moment 
another  paper  was  flipped  into  her  hand,  inftead  of  that  which  had  been  read  to 
her,  by  which  deception  fhe  was  made  to  fign  an  acknowledgement  that  fhe 
•was  really  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  vi^hich  had  been  afcribed  to  her.  The  truth 
of  this  circumftance  is  eftabliflied,  beyond  the  reach  of  confutation,  by  the 
depofition  of  the  very  fecretary  who  read  the  firft  paper  to  her  f .  Immediately- 
after  fhe  had  figned  the  fuppofed  abjuration,  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the 
bifliop  of  Beauvais  pronounced  fentence,  by  which  fhe  was  condemned  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  prifon,  with  no  other  nourifliment  than  the 
■"  Bread  of  Pain,  and  the  Water  of  Angiiiflo"  according  to  the  fl:yle  ufed  by 
the  inquifition.  The  aflfembly  was  diflblved;  and  Cauchon  and  his  aflx)ciates, 
on  their  return,  were  infulted  and  pelted  by  the  populace.  Thefe  minifters  of 
iniquity,  notwithftanding  the  dii'grace  they  had  incurred,  had  not  been  able 
even  to  fatisfy  the  enemy  to  whom  they  had  fold  their  confciences.  The 
Englifh  threatened  to  exterminate  them  for  not  having  earned  the  money  they 
had  received  from  their  monarch  %.  The  earl  of  Warwick  reproached  the 
bifhop  and  doftors  who  had  afTiflied  at  the  trial ;  and  declared  that  if  Joan  were 
fufi^ered  to  efcape  punifhment,  the  king's  intereft  would  be  materially  affefted. 
"  Give  yourfelf  no  uneafinefs,"  faid  one  of  them,  "  we  will  have  her  yet,  I 
"  warrant  you." 

Joan  after  fhe  had  re-afllimed  the  female  drefs,  begged  flie  might  be 
confined  in  the  prifon  belonging  to  the  archbifhop's  court,  where  flie  hoped  to 
receive  better  treatment,  but  this  favour  was  denied  her.  The  firft  night 
after  fine  was  condudled  back  to  the  dungeon  fhe  had  hitherto  occupied,  her 
guards  took  her  woman's  cloaths  from  off  her  bed,  and  put  her  man's  apparel, 
which  file  had  quitted,  in  their  place.  At  day-break  flie  begged  that  the  chain 
which  was  fattened  round  her  body  might  be  loofened,  and  perceiving  her  man's 
apparel,  fhe  earneftly  entreated  that  the  clothes  flie  had  worn   the  day  before 
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might  be  reftored  -,  but  with  this  requeft  the  guards  refufed  to  comply.  Jii  vain 
did  fhe  repeatedly  declare  that  they  muft  be  confidered  as  the  authors  of  her 
defl:ru6bion,  fince  they  knew  the  prohibition  fhe  had  received  from  her  judges 
to  drefs  herfclf  in  man's  clothes  :  they  replied,  that  fhe  fliould  have  no  othci. 
The  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  difobedience  detained  her  in  bed  till  noon, 
when,  prefTed  by  a  natural  call,  flie  was  compelled  to  rife  and  cover  herfelf 
with  the  only  clothes  flie  could  procure.  This  was  all  her  perfecutors  wiflied 
for.  Several  witnefTes  inftantaneoufly  entered  the  place  to  verify  this  pretended 
tranfgrefTion.  On  their  depofitions  the  judges  haftened  to  the  prifon  ;  and 
while  the  clerk  was  employed  in  writing  an  account  of  the  fituation  in  which 
the  prifoner  was  found,  Andrew  Margiierye,  one  of  the  afTiftant-doftors,  obfer- 
ved  that  it  was  necelfary  to  afk  her  what  had  been  her  motive  for  re-affuming 
the  drefs  of  a  man ;  but  this  obfervation,  which  might  have  led  to  a  difcovery 
of  the  truth,  nearly  coft  him  his  life.  Some  other  of  the  judges,  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  her  fituation,  and  afliamed  of  their  own  conduct,  in  having 
confented  to  become  the  inftruments  of  injuftice,  withdrew.  Peter  Cauchon, 
on  leaving  the  prifon,  met  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  it's  all  over;  we  have  her  fafe !" — and 
this  inhuman  exclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  burft  of  laughter.  The  next 
day  the  court  met,  when  Joan  was  declared  to  be  a  relapfed  heretic,  and  as 
fuch  was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May  fhe  was  taken  from  Prifon,  under  an  efcort  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  at  arms;  fhe  wasdrelTed  infemale  apparel;  andonherhead 
was  placed  a  mitre,  with  infcription — "  A  relapfed  heretic  ;  an  Apcjiate  ;  an  ido- 
later." She  was  fuported  by  two  Dominican  friars  ;  and  as  fhe  pafTed  through 
the  flreets  fhe  exclaimed.  Ah !  Rouen,  Rouen,  muft  thou  be  my  laft  abode  ?"  Two  fcaf- 
folds  had  been  erefted  in  the  old  marketplace,  where  the  cardinal  of  Wincheffer, 
the  bifbop  of  Therouenne,  chancellor  of  France  ;  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  and 
the  other  judges,  had  already  taken  their  feats,  and  were  waiting  the  arrival  of 
their  viftim,  Joan  appeared  fettered,  and  her  face,  as  flie  mounted  thei'cafFold, 
was  bathed  with  her  tears.  Nicholas  Midy,  who  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  funeral  fermon,  filled  his  facrilegious  harangue  with  all  the  vehemence  of  fana- 
ticifm,  mingled  with  the  gall  of  hypocrify  ;  he  finifhed  his  difcourfe  with  thefe 
words — "  Joan,  depart  in  peace  ;  the  church  can  no  longer  defend  yon  ;  fhe  refigns 
"  you  to  the  fecular  povoer.  The  bifliop  of  Beuvais  then  pronounced  the  fe'ntence 
of  condemnation  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  invoked  the  mercy  of  the  fecular  judc^es, 
who  were  feated  on  the  fecond  fcafFold.  Before  fhe  defcended,  Joan  faid  to  the 
billiop — "  You  are  the  caufe  of  my  death ;  you  promifed  to  reftore  me  to  che  ' 
"  church,  and  you  deliver  me  up  to  my  enemies."  This  was  the  only  time 
that  pity  ever  found  a  momentary  refidence  in  the  bofom  of  that  impious  and  in- 
exorable prelate;  he  haftened,  however,  to  expel  her  as  an  unwelcome  guefl; 
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the  tear  ftarted  from  his  eye ;  but  anxious  to  conceal  a  wciknefs  which  he  de- 
fpifed,  he  turned  afide,  and  indignantly  wiped  it  frcm  hr:  face  : — the  reft  of  the 
judges,  the  people,  and  the  guards,  both  Englifti  and  Burgundians,  iefs  afham- 
ed  of  their  humanity,  gave  a  free  fcope  to  their  tears. 

Joan  fell  upon  her  knees,  imprecated  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  call- 
ed on  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  all  who  were  prefcnri  to  affift  her  with  their  prayers; 
and  did  not  forget,  in  thefe  her  laft  moments,  her  ungrateful  fovereign.  The 
baihff  of  Rouen  and  his  affiftants,  who  were  ordered  to  reprefent  the  fecular 
tribunal,  did  not  pronounce  any  fentence;  butfimpiy  laid — "Take  her  away."— ^' 
Gn  the  front  of  the  pile,  which  was  deftined  to  reduce  her  to  afhes,  was  placed 
a  tablet  with  the  following  infcription  ; — "  Joan,  who  called  herfelf  the  Maid; 
"  a  pernicious  liar,  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  a  forcerefs,  fuperftitious,  a  blaf- 
"  phemer,  prefumptuous,  an  unbeliever,  a  murderer,  an  idolater,  cruel,  of 
'^  dilTolute  manners,  a  worfliipper  of  the  devil,  an  Spoftate,  fchifmatick,  and 
"  heretick  !"  The  executioner  trembled  as  he  advanced  to  r'eceive  her  from 
the  hands  of  her  guards.  She  afked  for  a  crucifix  ;  an  Englilhman,  who  was 
prefent,  broke  a  ftick  and  formed  a  kind  of  crofs,  which  flie  took,  and  after 
kiffing  it,  preffed  it  to  her  heart,  and  afcended  the  fatal  pile.  Before  the  fire 
was  applied  to  the  wood,  they  brought  her  the  crofs  of  a  neighbouring  church, 
which,  at  her  earneft  requeft,  was  placed  before  her.  As  foon  as  Ihe  felt  the- 
flames  approach  her,  fhe  warned  the  two  priefts  who  ftood  near  her  to  retire.  In 
order  to  remove  any  doubt  that  might  be  entertained  of  her  death,  the  pile  was 
railed  to  an  extraordinary  heigt,  fo  that  every  fpedtator  had  a' full  view  of  her. 
This  precaution,  rendered  her  execution  more  tedious  and  painful.  As  foon  as 
Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  the  executioner  received  orders  to  remove  the 
fire,  that  the  people  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  beholding  what  re- 
mained of  her  body.  As  long  as  fhe  retained  the  power  of  utterance,  the  fa- 
cred  name  of  Jekis  was  heard  to  ifflie  from  the  flames  :'  thefe  pious  founds  were 
only  interrupted  by  the  fobs  and  groans  which  the  violence  of  her  anguifh  ex- 
torted from  her.  When  her  body  was  confumed  (all  but  her  heart,  which  was 
found  entire)  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter  ordered  her  afhes  to  be  coUefted,  and^ 
thrown  into  the  Seine. 

Thus  miferably  perifhed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  unhappy  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,, whofe  purity  of  life  and  intrepicy  of  foul,  difplay.ed  in  the  befl:  of  caufes,. 
— the  iuft  defence  of  her  king  and  country — could  not  have  failed,  in  an  age 
Icfs  addicted  to  fuperftition  and  cruelty,  to  fecure  the  grateful  admiration  of  licr 
friends,  and  the  generous  refpeft  of  her  enemies.  The  difference  between  fana- 
ticifm  and  virtuous  enthufiafm  is  to  be  difcovered  in  their  effefts;  chat  euthufi- 
afm  which  gave  rife  to,  and  fupported  the  glorious  efforts  of  Joan  in  the  caufc 
of  liberty,  cannot  aflbrd  the  fmalieft  pretext  for  detrading  from  har  merit,  as 
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it  was  evidently  derived  from  the  moft  laudable  motives.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are 
the  feeds  of  glory  to  be  found  in  a  mind  that  is  barren  of  virtue.  It  is  clear  ihe 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  infpiration  j  fhe  afted  in  confequence  of  that 
convi6lion  ;  and  her  conduft  was  firm,  fteady  and  confiftent.  In  Ihort,  it  may 
juftly  be  doubted  if  either  ancient  or  modern  hiftory  can  fupply  an  example  olr' 
heroifm  fo  exempt  from  pollution  as  that  of  Joan  d'Arc. — For  the  conduct  of 
her  perfecutors  no  excufe  can  be  found.  Nor  can  the  condudl  of  Charles  efcap? 
the  fevereft  reprehenfion  ;  an  offer  to  exchange,  or  a  threat  to  retaliate  on  forae 
of  the  many  prifoners  of  diflinftion  whom  he  had  in  his  power  at  this  period, 
muft  have  fecured  the  releafe,  or,  at  lead,  have  prevented  the  execution  of 
that  generous  Maid,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
honour,  and  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  every  motive  which  could  ope- 
rate with  the  greatelt  energy  on  the  human  mind  to  fuperinduce  the  moft  pow-- 
erful  exertions  for  refcuing  his  benefaftrefs  fi-om  the  hands  of  her  afTaflins ;  but, 
lulled  on  the  bofom  of  pleafure,  he  enjoyed,  in  indolence  and  eafe,  the  fruits  or 
her  viftories,  and  configned  her,  without  an  effort,  to  the  malice  and  perfecu- 
tion  of  her  vindiftive  and  fanatical  enemies. 

The  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Joan,  and  the  manifeft 
injuflice  of  the  fentcnce  pronounced  on  her,  greatly  alarmed  the  judges;  who, 
after  her  death,  were  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the 
contempt  of  the  Englifh  themfelves.  They  were  pointed  at  in  the  ftreets  ,- 
they  were  avoided  as  objedls  of  univerfal  execration.  Peter  Cauchon  thought 
to  fhield  himfelf  from  danger,  and  to  exempt  himfelf  from  reproach,  by 
obtaining  from  the  king  of  England  letters  of  protection  againft  the  holy  fee. 
At  the  ^me  time  a  circular  letter  was  addrefTed,  in  the  name  of  the  youno- 
monarch,  to  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  -,  con- 
taining an  abridged  account  of  the  capture,  the  trial  and  the  execution  of 
Joan. 

Twenty  years  after,  Charles  the  Seventh  caufed  the  trial  of  Joan  to  be  revijed, 
and  her  memory  to  be  re-eftablijhed. — CommilTioners  for  this  purpofe  were  autho- 
.  rized  by  pope  Calixtus  the  Third.  John  and  Peter  d'Arc,  brothers  to  Joan, 
appeared  as  plaintiffs  in  the  caufe ;  and  the  depofitions  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  witnefTes,  all  favorable  to  her  honor,  are  ftill  extant.  By  a  definitive 
fentence  of  the  feventh  of  July,  1456,  the  former  fentence  was  declared  null, 
abufive,  and  manifeftly  unjufl;  and  Joan  d'Arc  was  declared  to  be  innocent  of 
all  the  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  her.  A  crofs  was  eredled  on  the  fpot 
where  fhe  \vz%  executed,  and  a  fi:atue  of  her  is  ftill  to  be  feen  there.  Her  firft 
judges  were  fuffered  to  pafs  unpunifhed  till  the  fuccteding  reign,  when  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  ordered  them  to  be  profecuted  \  two  only  were  alive,  and  they ' 
were  condem.ied  and  executed. 
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The  duke  of  Bedford  was  difappointed  in  his  expeftation  of  happy  confequen- 
ces  from  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Joan  had  taught  the  French  that 
their  enemies  were  not  invincible,  and  that  they  ftill  pofleffed  fufficient  refources 
to  aflerf  their  own  independence ;  though  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  her  example, 
they  recollefted  her  precepts,  and  determined  to  purfue  the  path  which  fhe  had  fo- 
glorioufly  opened  for  them.  The  Englifh  were  repulfedin  three  fucceffive  attempts 
upon  Lagny  ;  and  though  the  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  their  hopes,  and  to 
chear  their  fpirits,  by  the  pomp  of  a  coronation,  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Paris,  on  the  feventeenth  of  December,  1431 — yet  were  they  unable  to 
recover,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  year,  any  of  thofe  numerous  places  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  campaign. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  campaign  the  Marefchal  de  Bouflfac  formed  a  plan  for 
the  redudtion  of  Rouen.  One  of  thofe  adventurers,  who  occafionally  ferved 
either  party,  had  promifed  to  deliver  up  to  him  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel ; 
the  day  having  been  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  projeft,  the  Marefchal, 
accompanied  by  the  lords  of  Fontaines,  Fouquet,  and  Moufly,  marched  from 
Beauvais  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  placed  themfelves  in  ambufcade,  in  a 
fmall  wood,  about  a  league  from  Rouen.  Ricarville,  a  gentleman  of  Nor- 
mandy, advanced  with  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  citadel.  He  had  no  fooner  given  the  appointed  fignal  than' 
the  gate  was  opened  to  him,  when  he  ruflied  into  the  fort,  flew  all  that  bppofed 
him,  and,  after  fecuring  the  principal  tower,  pointed  the  artillery  which  he 
found  there  againft  the  other  part  of  the  citadel.  Never  was  any  fcheme 
accompliflied  with  greater  celerity  or  fuccefs.  Once  mafters  of  the  citadel, 
the  French  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the  town,  fince  the 
inhabitants  fecretly  favoured  their  caufe  ;  and  the  king  of  England,  who  was; 
then  at  Rouen,  muft  infallibly  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

Ricarville  having  fecured  the  poft  he  had  taken,  immediately  mounted  his. 
horfe,  and  haftened  to  give  the  marefchal  an  account  of  what  had  pafled 
Every  thing  depended  on  difpatch.  But  Boufiac's  troops,  who  were  chiefly 
compofed  of  adventurers  affembled  in  hafte,  refufed  to  ftir,  till  a  proper  divifion 
of  the  plunder  had  been  fettled :  fo  many  difputes  arofe  betv/een  them  on  this 
account,  that  all  attempts  to  accommodate  them  proved  fruitlefs  j  the  foldiers 
returned  to  Beauvais,  and  their  officers  were  obliged  to  follow  them.  The 
French  finding  themfelvcs  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  refolved  to  fell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could  ;  they  defended  the  tovv'er  for  twelve  days, 
when  a  want  of  provifions  compelled  them  to  furrender;  they  were  hanged, 
and  the  man  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  the  troops  was  quartered.  The 
(campaign  was  clofed  by  an  aftion  between  a  body  of  Englifli,  under  the  com- 
mand oV  Willoiighby,  and  a  detachment  of  French,  conducted  by  Ambrofe  de. 
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Loire,  near  the  fortrefs  of  Saint  Celerin,  about  ten  miles  from  Alen^on,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fix  hundred  men,  bcfides  a 
great  number  of  prifoners*. 

A.  D.  1432.]  The  commencement  of  the  enfuing  campaign  was  fignalized 
by  the  reduftion  of  Chartresf,  whichhad  conftantly  been  in  the  pofTefTioa  of  the 
Burgundians  or  Englifh,  ever  fince  the  year  1417,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  town.  The  count  of  Dunois  formed  the  projed:  for 
taking  it,  by  means  of  two  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  made  prifoners,  and 
who  promifed  to  introduce  him  into  the  place.  A  monk,  was  engaged  in  the 
plot,  who  invited  the  citizens  to  attend  a  fermon  which  he  meant  to  preach  on 
Eafter-day  ;  and  while,  by  this  artifice,  he  called  off  their  attention  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  the  French  were  admitted,  by  the  two  inhabitants,  at  a  gate 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  A  fl-cirmifh  took  place,  in  which  the  biftiop  of  Chartres, 
and  about  eighty  of  the-  citizens,  were  flain  ;  all  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  death  ;  a  heavy  ranfom  was 
exafted  from  the  inhabitants;  and  the  town,  after  being  expofed  to  every  fpecics 
of  excefsfrom  a  brutal  and  licentious  foldiery,  was  entrufted  to  the  coirimand  of 
Dunois. 

The  arrival  of  a  legate  from  the  pope,  who  had  orders  to  negociate  an  accom^ 
modation  between  the  contending  powers,  led  the  people  to  flatter  the mfelves 
with  the  idea  of  a  fpcedy  termination  to  that  fatal  conqueft  which  had  fo  long 
defolatcd  the  kingdom.  Several  conferences  were  holden,  at  which  the  Engliil;, 
Burgundian  and  French  plenipotentiaries  affifted  ;  but  between  the  Engliili  and 
French  the  difference  was  too  wide  to  be  eafily  adjufted.  The  cafe  was  different 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  minifters  and  thofe  of  Charles  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  fix  years,  which  was  confirmed  by  their  refpeftive  fovereignsij:.  Un- 
fortunately, this  truce  proved  offliort  duration;  the  companies  of  banditti,  in 
thefervice  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  renewed  hoftilities,  notwitftanding  the  or- 
ders they  received  to  refpeft  the  convention  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  two  princes  found  themfelves  reduced  to  the  necefficy  of  again  tak- 
ing up  arms,  and  continuing  the  war. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Bedford,  had  fent  Arundel,  Warwick,  Lifle-Adam, 
and  the  Baftard  of  Saint  Paul,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Lagny.  Af- 
ter breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  demolifliing  the  fort  which  defended  the  place 
on  the  fide  of  the  river,  they  made  various  affaults,  in  which  they  were  repulfed 
with  fuch  lofs,  that  their  foidiers  deferted  in  crowds,  and  compelled  them  to 
raife  the  fiege.  This  affront,  fuftained  by  the  beft  generals  which  the  Englifli 
then  had  in  tlieir  fcrvice,  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  regent  as    an   additional 

*  Villaret,  toni.  xv.  p.   no.  f  Hift.  de  Charles  VII.  %  Villaret. 
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motive  to  emulation  and  refentment.  He  amafled  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
artillery,  and  other  machines,  and  invefted  Lagny  in  peribn,  at  the  head  of  fix 
thoufand  men  ;  while  the  town  was  defended  by  only  eight  hundred.  The  be- 
fiegers  were  repulfed  in  feveral  attacks;  but,  after  a  fiege  of  five  months,  the 
place  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  At  this  critical  period,  a  body  ofFrench 
troops,  arrived  before  Lagny,  forced  one  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  efcorted 
a  convoy  into  the  town.  The  French,  after  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  crofled 
the  Marne,  and  entered  the  Ifle  of  France;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  dreadingan 
attack  on  the  capital,  with  the  difaffedlion  of  whofe  inhabitants  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, raifed  the  fiege  of  Lagny,  with  fuch  precipation,  that  he  left  a  part 
of  his  baggage,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all  his  heavy  artillery  behind  him. 

During  thefe  tranfa.£bions,  the  Englifh  had  taken  Mortargis  by  Ibrprize  ;  but 
Graville  and  Guitry  retook  the  town  foon  after,  and  made  a  fruitlefs  attack  on 
the  citadel,  which  the  eneny  had  time  to  fortify.  The  earl  of  Arundel  invefted 
Saint  Celerin  for  the  forth  time  ;  and  after  a  fiege  of  three  months,  he  demolifhed 
the  fortrefs.  Louviers  Vi?as  likewife  reduced,  and  La  Hire  taken  prifonerj  but 
being  foon  after  releafed,  he  joined  Xaintrailles ;  and  having  aiTembled  a.  body 
of  troops,  they  took  poffcflion  of  Gerbroi,  a  caftle  in  the  Beauvoifis,  where  the 
earl  of  Arundel  prepared  to  inveft  them.  La  Hire  and  Xaintrailles,  deeming  it 
imprudent  to  wait  for  the  enemy  in  a  fortrefs  that  was  not  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
defence,  marched  out  with  all  their  forces,  attacked  the  Englifh  juft  as  they  were 
employed  in  fixingtheir  quarters:  a  defperate  conflift  enfued,  in  which  theenemy, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  courage  of  their  leader, 
were  totally  defeated.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  taken  prifoner,  anddiedafew 
days  after,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  aftion.  Soon  after  this,  Am- 
brofe  de  Loire  extended  his  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  Caen,  upon  a  fair-day, 
and  carried  off  two  thoufand  perfons,   with  a  confiderable  booty. 

Both  parties  were,  by  this  time,  fo  much  exhaufbed,  that  neither  could  find 
refources  to  continue  the  war  with  fpirit  and  efFe6t.  On  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1432,  Ann  of  Burgundy,  duchefs  of  Bedford,  died  at  Paris.  By  her 
death  the  chief  tie  which  united  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy  was 
difiblved;  and  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Saint 
Paul,  within  tsvo  months  after  her  deceafe,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  open  rupture 
between  thofe  noblemen.  To  prevent  a  difpute  which  mufl  have  proved  high- 
ly detrimental  to  the  Englifh  interefts,  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter  brought  them 
both  to  confent  to  an  interview  at  Saint  Omer,  ("or  the  final  decifion  of  their 
differences;  but  a  ridiculous  point  of  etiquette,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  firft  vifit» 
maintained  with  equal  obftinacy  by  either  prince,  fruflratcd  the  intentions  of  the 
cardinal,  by  preventing  their  meeting. 

Charles  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  coolnefs  which  fubfifted  between  the  Eng- 
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liili  and  Buigundian  princes.  La  Tremoille  ftill  enjoyed  his  pofl:  of  prime  mi- 
nilter.  Charles  no  longer  efteemed  him  ;  but  he  bore  with  him  from  habit.  To 
the  conftable,  in  particular,  he  was  an  objeft  of  deteftation.  A  confpiracy  was 
accordingly  formed  againft  him,  of  which  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine, 
was  ttie  oftenfible  leader  i  but  of  which  the  conftable,  though  abfent,  was  the 
foul.  The  lordofBueil,  nephew  to  La  Tremoille,  undertook  to  condu6t  the 
execution  of  the  plot.  While  the  court  was  at  Chinon,  the  confpirators,  having 
obtained  admiffion  into  the  caftle,  by  the  affiftance  of  Gaucourt,  the  governor 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  apartment  of  La  Tremoille,  who,  alarmed  at  the 
noife,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  fcizing  his  fword  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence j  but  being  difabled  by  a  wound  in  the  belly  from  a  dagger,  he  was  feized, 
fettered  and  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Montrefor.  Du  Bueil,  and  Coitivy,  two 
of  the  confpirators,  had  the  infolence  to  go  to  the  king,  and  after  telling  him 
,  what  had  paffed  aftlired  him  that  the  only  objedt  they  had  in  view  was  his  welfare, 
and  the  good  of  the  ftate.  The  confpirators  were  fuffered  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
audacity;  the  count  of  Maine  was  appointed  to  fucceed  La  Tremoille,  and  the 
conftable  was  recalled  to  court,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

Meanwhile  an  infurredlion  of  the  peafants  in  Lower  Normandy  gave  an  alarm 
to  the  Englifti  goverjiment;  but  the  want  of  a  leader  foon  compelled  this  undif- 
ciplined  multitude  to  difperfe.  A  revolt  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  in  Upper  Normandy,  was  not  fo  cafily  quelled.  The  marefchal  of  Roche- 
fort,  having  joined  the  infurgents  with  a  body  of  regular  troops,  took  from  the 
Englifh  the  towns  of  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Montivilliers,  Tancarville,  L'lflebonne, 
and  Harfleur,  with  feveral  forts  of  lefs  importance.  The  Englifti  haftened  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  and,  by  the  deftruftive  incurfions  of  either 
army,  the  fertile  province  of  Normandy  was  laid  wafte.  The  author  of  the 
Chronicle  of  France  relates,  "  that  in  all  the  Pays  du  Caux  not  a  man  nor  woman 
"  remained,  except  the  garrifons  of  the  diff'erent  fortrcftes." 

A.  D.  1433,  1434?  I435-]  The  Englifti,  no  longer  allured  by  fplendid  vic- 
tories, began  to  murmur  at  the  continuation  of  the  war;  the  fupplies  granted 
by  parliament  were  fcanty,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  which  called 
for  them.  For  this  purpofe  conferences  were  again  holden  ;  but  the  demands 
of  the  Englifti,  and  the  ccnceftions  of  the  French,  ftill  inclining  to  oppofjte  ex- 
tremes, no  accommodation  could  be  effeftcd.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  this 
time,  was  convinced  that,  by  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  Englifti,  he  had  facri- 
ficcd  his  intereft  to  his  refentment ;  and  as  the  latter  fubftded  the  didates  of  the 
former  became  prevaknr.  A  congrefs  was  appointed  to  aftcmble  the  followino- 
year,  in  Arras.  The  conferences  were  opened  on  the  twentieth  of  Auguft,  1435. 
The  only  facrifice  which  the  French  would  confcnt  to  make  to  the  Englilli, 
for  the  pUrchafe  of  a  peace,  was  the  ceflion  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  lubject 
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to  feudal  homage ;  in  return  for  which  they  infifted  tlut  the  Englilh  monarch 
fhould  relinquifh  every  pretenfion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  immediately  give 
up  every  town  and  fortrefs  which  he  poffeffed  in  that  kingdom.  The  Englifli 
commiffioners,  regarding  this  offer  as  an  infult,  immediately  left  the  congrefs, 
without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  their  demands.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  proceeded  to  conclude  a  feparate  treaty  with  Charles  j  the 
terms  of  which  were  finally  adjufted  on  the  twenty-firfl  of  September.  The 
conditions  were  fuch  Ss  raifed  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  to  the  highefl  pitch  of 
elevation,  though  at  the  fam^e  time,  they  laid  the  bafis  of  its  deflru6lion. 
Charles  formally  difavowed  the  afTafTination  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
affirming,  that  the  attempt  had  always  difpleafed  him  ;  that,  had  he  been  pre- 
vioufly  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  alTafTins,  he  would  have  prevented 
the  murder,  but  that  he  was  then  very  young,  and  pofTefTed  of  little  penetration*; 
he  engaged  to  deliver  all  the  aflTalTins  up  to  jaftice  ;  to  found  chapels  and  perpe- 
tual maffes  for  the  foul  of  ths  murdered  prince,  as  well  as  for  thofe  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  were  killed  at  the  fame  time ;  to  creft  a  crofs  on  the  fpot  where  the 
murder  was  committed;  and  to  pay  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  jewels  which  had  been  taken  from  tht  duke  at  the  time  of  the 
afTafTination.  He  agreed  to  cede  to  Philip  and  his  heirs  the  counties  and  cities 
of  Boulogne-fur-Mer,  Ma^on,  and  Auxerre,  with  all  their  dependencies;  the 
caftles,  towns,  and  diflrifts  of  Bar-fur-Seine,  Pcronne,  Roye,  and  Mont-Di- 
dier,  with  their  appendages ;  certain  territories  were  mortgaged  to  Philip,  until 
four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  fnould  be  paid  for  their  redemption.  Pliilip'him- 
felf  was  exempted  from  doing  homage  for  all  his  territories  during  the  life  of 
Charles,  and  his  vafTals  from  obeying  him  as  their  fuperior  lord  ;  the  French 
monarch  engaged  to  fuccour  the  duke  in  cafe  of  an  attack  by  the  Englifh  ;  and. 
both  parties  agreed  to  make  no  treaty  with  the  enemy  but  by  mutual  confent. 
A  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all  perfons,  except  the  siTafTins  before  menti- 
oned. Each  party  renounced  every  alliance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.. 
Such  were  rhe  extravagant  terms  by  which  the  king  of  France  detached  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  interefts  of  his  enemies. 

Vv^hen  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Arras  was  received  in  England,  by  a  herald, 
fent  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  that  purpofe,  who  was  likewife  inftrufted  to 
apoloe;ife  for  the  conduft  of  his  mafter  in  departing  from  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
v.'hich  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to  maintain,  the  people  expreiTed  the  mofl  violent 
indignation  ;  the  Londoners,  in  particular,  were  fo  much  incenfed  againfl  Phi- 
lij)  for  this  breach  of  Faith,  that  they  plundered  all  his  fubjeds  who  were  then 
ncfidtnt  in  the  metropolis,  and  even  put  many  of  them  to  death.  The  heraldj 
!!fto,  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  diffiniffed  without  an  anfwer. 

•  Villaretj  torn.  xv.  p.  182. 
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No  one  experienced  greater  difappoitment  on  this  occafion  than  Ifabella.  At, 
that  moment  when  fhe  firft  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  profcription  and. 
difinhericance  of  her  fon,  her  punifhment  began.  She  had  regarded  with  unna- 
tural horror,  the  progrefs  of  Charles,  in  recovering  his  kingdom ;  and  his  re- 
conciliation with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  fuch  an  efFe<5t  on  her  mind,  that  it 
foon  brought  her  to  the  grave.  She  died  at  Paris — defpifed  by.  the  Englifh,  and 
detefted  by  the  French — on  the  thirtieth  of  September,-  ten  days  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to  Saint  Denis,  where  it 
was  privately  interred,  near  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 

The  death  of  Ifabella  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
expired  at  Rouen,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September..  This  prince,  whofe  death 
proved  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  Englifh,  was  endued  with  extenfive  talents. 
As  Lewis  the  eleventh  was  one  day  walking  in  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  where  the 
duke  was  buried,  and  looking  with  attention  on  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  one  of 
his  courtiers  advifed  him  to  demoliih  that  monument.  "No,"'  replied  the  mo- 
narch, "Let  the  afhes  of  a  prince  reft  in  peace;  who,  were  he  alive,  would' 
"  make  the  boldeft  of  us  tremble.  I  could  wifh  a  more  ftately  monument  had 
"  been  erefted  to  his  memory."  The  duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  fucceed, 
the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  France. 

The  infults  and  violences  which  the  Burgundians  experienced  from  the  in- 
cenfcd  Londoners,,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  were  far  from  dif- 
pleafmg  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  They  afforded  him  a  fpecious  pretext  for 
the  commencement  of  hoftilitics.  He  accordingly  made  an  unfucceisful  attempt: 
to  furprize  Crotoi,  and  foon  after  fent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  king  of  England. 

Six  hundred  Burgundians  were  now  difpatched  by  Philip,  to  join  the  maref- 
chal  de  Lifle-Adam,  on  whom  the  king  had  recently  conferred  the  government, 
of  Pontoife.    The  ilates  of  Flanders,,  granted  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fubfidies  for 
fupport  of  the  war  ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  docility  from  thofe  towns 
v/hich  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  late  treaty..    On  the  renewal  of  the  old  im-. 
pofts  at  Ameins,  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,  chofe  a  leader,  and  repairing  in, 
a  body  to  the  houfe  of  the  mayor,  told  that  officer  that  they  were  refolved  to  pay 
no  taxes,  and  that  they  were  certain  the  good  king   Charles,    their  Lord,  would 
not  require  them  to  pay  any  more  than  the  other  townswhich  were,  under  his  do- 
minion.    They  then  proceeded  to  pillage  feveral  houfes,  and  to  imprifon  the 
dulce's  officers,  fortje  of  v/hom  they  executed..    A  body  of  troops  being  fent  to 
reprefs  this  fedition,  the  leaders  were  executed,  order  was. reflored  to  the  town, 
and  the  impofts  eollcfted  without  farther  oppofition. 

A,  D.  1436.    1437.]   Paris  was  ftill  in  poiTeffion  of  the  Ehglifri;   but  the  inha- 
bitants preffed  on  all  fides  by  the  garrifons  of  the  neighbouring. forts,  alarmed  at; 
tiie  profgcdt.of  fa^mine,  and  haraffed  by.  the  feverity  of  the  government,,,  fecrci-.,- 
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ly  wiflied  for  a  change  that  might  releafe  them  from  their  fituation.  To  accom- 
plifh  fuch  a  change,  however,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Yet,  to  re- 
move, undifmayed  by  the  dangers  they  had  to  encounter,  fix  citizens  embrac- 
ed the  daring  refolution  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  king.  They  communica- 
ted their  intentions  to  Charles,  and  only  required,  as  the  reward  of  fo  im- 
portant a  fervice,  a  general  amncfty.  The  conditions  were  joytully  accepted  by 
Charles,  who  likewife  fecured  to  them  an  extenfive  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges. 

The  13th  of  April,  1436,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this 
important  projedl.  No  precaution  which  could  tend  to  enfure  its  luccefs  had 
been  neglefted;  the  principal  inhabitants  had  been  apprized  of  the  fcheme,  and 
only  waited  for  the  fignal  to  excite  the  people  to  rife  ;  while  the  conftable  had 
received  orders  to  approach  the  town  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  order  tofecond 
their  exertions.  Richemont  accordingly  repaired  to  the  gate  of  Saint  James  j 
he  obtained  admiffion  by  a  poftern,  and,  the  draw-bridge  being  let  down,  his 
cavalry  entered  the  town. 

The  people  had  by  this  time  aflembled,  and  made  the  ftreets  refound  with  the 
acclamations  of — ^'  peace,  peace  !  Long  live  the  king  and  the  dicke  of  Burgundy  !"■ — 
The  Englifh,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  Lord  Wiiloughby, 
their  commander,  led  them  to  the  diflridt  of  the  Hailes,  where  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  in  every  flreet 
they  met  a  crowd  of  inhabitants,  all  armed,  and  bearing  the  white  crofs  of  the 
royalifts.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  refift  the  torrent,  Wiiloughby  took  Ibeker 
in  the  Baftille.  The  Englifh  capitulated  on  the  following  day,  and  obtained 
permiflion  to  retire  into  Normandy.  Tranquillity  was  immediately  reflored  to 
the  capital  ;  and  the  day  after  the  departure  of  the  Englifh,  the  incrodudtion  of 
fupplies  produced  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  from  fifty  to  twenty  fols  the 
meafure. 

Paris  was  thus  reftored,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  to  the  domination 
of  its  fovereign.  The  magiftrates  refumed  the  exercife  of  their  fun£lions ; 
while  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  or  profcribed,  returned,  and  were  reinftated 
in  their  rank  of  citizens.  About  two  months  after  the  redudlion  of  Paris,  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  Lewis,  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of  Scotland,  was 
celebrated. 

The  duke  of  York  having  received  his  commiflion  of  Regent,  landed  in 
Normandy  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  enabled  hin  to  retake  fome  places  of 
little  importance  that  had  been  lately  reduced  by  the  French.  While  he  was 
employed  in  the  conqucft  of  Normandy,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  fifty  thoufand  Flemings,  had  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  A  fleet  of 
five  hundred  fail  was  colle<5tcd  in  a  few  weeks,  and  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand 
men  being  raifed,  the  command  was  given  to  Glouccller,  who  landed  at  Calais 
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on  the  fecond  of  Augufl,  1436  ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  having  met  with  more 
oppofition  from  the  garrifon  than  he  expefted,  and  being  afraid  to  rifl<  an  engao-p- 
ment,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage.  Nor  were  the  military  expeditions  of  Philip,  in  the  enfu- 
ing  campaign,  more  fuccefsful.  After  quelling  an  infurre6tion  of  the  Flemino-s, 
in  which  he  was  wounded  and  Liflc-A,dam  loft  his  life,  he  levied  a  powerful 
army,  and  fent  his  generals  to  inveft  Crotoy,  while  he  placed  himfelf  at  a  con- 
venient diftance,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  cover  the  fiege. 
Talbot,  being  apprized  of  t;he  duke's  motions,  advanced  to  oppofe  him  with 
fourthoufand  men  j  and  finding  the  enemy  polled  on  the  banks  of  Somme,  he 
boldly  plunged  into  the  ftream  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Burgundians,  in- 
timidated at  this  daring  courage,  provided  for  their  fafety  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
The  fiege  of  Crotoy  was  immediately  raifed;  and  Talbot,  haviog  ftrengthcned 
the  garrifon,  and  repaired  the  fortifications,  extended  his  incurfions  into  the 
provinces  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  which  he  laid  wafte,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy laden  with  fpoils. 

Talbot,  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  found  himfelf  compelled  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  the  reduftion  of  a  few  towns  of  little  importance.  A  want  of  money 
and  of  troops,  joined  to  fomc  other  caufts,  reduced  the  enemy  to  the  neceffjcy  of 
adting  on  the  defenfive.  The  faftions  that  prevailed  in  the  Englifh  council 
caufed  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  York,  though  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  abi- 
lity, from  the  regency  of  France.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Richard  Beauchamp,, 
carl  of  Warwick,  who  in  the  m.onth  of  November  landed  in  Normandy  with  a. 
reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  men. 

At  length,  Charles,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  made  his  public  entry 
into  Paris  ;  where  he  was  received,  with  teflimonies  of  loyalty,  by  every  clafs  of 
people. 

A.  D.  1457,  1438.]  But  the  flatcering  profpefb  which  had  recently  opened 
itfclf  to  Charles,  was  fhortly  obfcured  by  a  fucceffion  of  frefh  calamities.  The 
troops,  which  had  been  difmiflTed  from  the  different  towns  and  fortrelTes,  ceded  to: 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  gave  a  loofe  to  licentioufnefs  and 
plunder.  Difperfed  in  feparate  bands,  and  headed  by  experienced  captains,, 
they  overran  the  moft  fertile  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  pillaged  the  dcfencelcfs; 
inhabitants  and  fpread  ruin  and  devaftation  around  them,  wherever  they  appeared.. 
The  peafants  iuflly  alarmed  at  thefe  dreadr^'ul  incurfions,  fled  from  their  habita- 
tions^  and  negleiVed  the  culture  of  their  lands^  From  hence  and  from  the  in- 
celTant  rains  which  fell'  during  the  years  1437- and  1438,  a  moft  deftruiStive  famine, 
arofp,  fucceeded  by  a  peflilence,  which  fwept  away  vafl  numbers  of  the  people,, 
particularly  in  Paris  and  its  environs.  Mezeray  obferves,  that  the  metropolis, 
foft  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the   wolves- prowled-  about,  the.  ftreets  m: 
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fearch  of  prey,  and  carried  off  the  children  in  fight  of  their  parents.  The  kino- 
haftened  his  retreat  from  this  fcene  of  horrors,  and  his  example  was  followed  not 
only  by  the  court,  but  by  every  perfon  who  was  not  compelled  by  neccffity  to 
refide  in  the  metropolis. 

A.  D.  1439.]  ^^  Bourgesj  Charles  received  ambalTadors  from  the  council  of 
Bafil,  which  had  quarrelled  with  pope  Eugenius  the  Fifth  ;  and  in  an  aflembly 
compofed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  dignified  clergy,  he  caufed  the  re- 
gulations of  that  council  to  be  examined.  Thefc  he  compiled  into  a  law,  to 
which  he  gave  the  appellation  of,  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  and  which  has 
ever  fincc  been  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Galilean  Church,  as  it  took  from 
the  fee  of  Rome  the  power  of  nominating  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  and  of  grant- 
ing reverfions,  and  penfions,  and  exemptions  within  the  monarchy  of  France. 

Such  little  difcipline  now  reigned  in  the  army,  fuch  little  fubordination  now 
prevailed  in  the  ftate,  that  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to 
the  command  of  towns  and  fortreffes,  began  to  aflert  their  independence  of  the 
power  whence  they  derived  their  confequence  and  authority,  and  to  exercife  the 
defpotifm  of  tyrants.  Flavy,  who  had  difplayed  fo  much  fkill  and  refolution  in 
the  defence  of  Compiegne,  when  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
Burgundy,  had  been  deprived  of  the  government  of  that  city  by  the  conflable. 
He  found  means  to  be  reltoredto  his  command;  and  having  conceived  fome  dif- 
guft  againft  the  marefchal  de  Rochefort,  he  caufed  that  nobleman  to  be  fcized, 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  The  count  of  Richemont,  and  even  the  king  himfelf, 
interpofed  to  procure  the  marefchal's  releafe,  but  in  vain  ;  Flavy  refufed  to  fet 
him  at  liberty,  unlefs  he  would  confent  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ranibm.  While  a 
negociation  was  carrying  on  for  this  purpofe,  the  marefchal  died. 

A.  D.  1440.]  The  pope  flill  continuing  his  exhortations  to  peace,  to  which 
the  fituation  of  either  kingdom  afforded  the  ftrongeft  inducements.  Conferences 
were  opened  but  the  propofals  of  France  and  England  were  ftill  fo  widely  dif- 
ferent, that  all  hopes  of  accoinmodation  vanifhed.  The  Englifh  plenipotentiaries 
infifted  on  the  free  and  independent  pofTefTion  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  with 
Calais  and  its  diftrift ;  but  the  French  would  only  confent  to  a  partial 
annexation  ofthofe  territories  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  clogged,  alfo,  with 
the  ufual  burden  of  homage  and  fealty  :  the  negociaions,  therefore,  were  dif- 
continued*. 

The  attempts  to  negociate  a  peace  had  not  prevented  the  continuation  of  hof- 
tilicies.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  the  count  of  Richemont  invefted  the  city  of 
Meaux,  one  of  the  be  ft-fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  which  Elenry  the  Fifth 
of  England  had  formerly  befieged  for  feven  months   before  he  could  reduce  it. 

<"   Monftrelet,  fol.   154.  Fabean,  An.   J439.  Scow,  p.  377. 
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It  was  defended  by  the  baftard  of  Thian,  an  officer  of  approved  courage,  but, 
notwithftanding  the  moft  vigilant  and  adtive  exertions,  it  was  taken  by  alTault, 
after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks,  when  the  conftable  put  the  governor  to  death,  with 
fcveral  other  Frenchmen  who  vi^ere  found  among  the  prifoners.  The  garrifon 
efFedted  their  retreat  into  the  marche,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion, fo  that  Richemont  had  all  his  operations  to  begin  anew.  He  formed  com- 
pleat  lines  of  circumvallation,  ftrengthened  with  redoubts,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  fupplies ;  lord  Talbot,  refolved  to  fuccour  the  befieged,  and,  attacked 
one  of  the  redoubts,  which  he  fpeedily  carried,  and  then  entered  the  place  with 
a  convoy  :  the  next  day  he  efFefted  his  retreat  by  fimilar  means,  and  determined 
foon  to  return  with  a  more  efFed:ual  fupply ;  but,  that  the  garrifon  were  forced  to 
furrender ;  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  encouraged  the  conftable  to  undertake 
the  fiege  of  Avranches,  which  he  was  fpeedily  compelled  to  raife,  being  attack- 
ed by  Talbot,  at  the  head  of  thofe  troops  which  he  had  deftined  for  the  relief  of 
Meaux,  who  made  him  retreat  with  precipitation,  leaving  his  baggage  and  artil- 
lery behind  him. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  a  marriage  had  been  agreed  on 
between  the  count  of  Charolois  and  Catherine  of  France,  the  completion  of  which 
had  hitherto  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties.  The 
king,  anxious  to  confirm  as  far  as  poffible,  the  attachment  of  the  houfc  of  Bur- 
gundy, now  complied  with  the  folicitations  of  the  duke,  who  prefled  him  to  fend 
the  princefs  to  his  court,  although  ftie  had  but  juft  entered  her  eleventh  year. 
A  new  conference  was  opened  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  duchcfs  of  Burgundy,  but  it  proved  equally  fruitlefs  with  the 
laft. 

While  the  king  was  employed  in  the  promotion  of  projefts,  which  had  the 
eafe  and  welfare  of  his  fubjefts  for  their  objcft,  a  confpiracy  was  forming  in  his 
very  palace.  La  Tremoille,  who  had  been  fo  long  honoured  with  the  con- 
fidence of  his  mafter,  law,  with  indignation,  the  poft  he  had  enjoyed  more 
ably  and  more  worthily  filled  by  the  count  of  Maine.  Not  daring  to  (hew  his 
jealoufy,  he  planned  in  fecret  the  means  of  efFefting  the  ruin  of  his  rival  j  and 
the  more  furely  to  promote  his  projeft,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  involve  his. 
fovereign  in  the^  effefts  of  his  vengeance.  He  engaged  in  the  plot  fcveral 
princes  and  nobles,  who  were  difcontentcd  with  the  minifter.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  joined  the  confpirators :  as  did  alfo  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  counts 
of  Vendome  and  Dunois,  and  others.  Their  firft  attempt  was  to  feduce  the 
dauphin  from  his  duty,  by  perfuading  him  that  his  father  kept  him  in  a  ftate  of 
fubjcftion,  though  nobody  was  more  capable  than  he  of  correfting  ihe  vices 
which  had  crept  into  the  government;  that  the  nation,  only  expecSted  their 
fafety  from  him,  whom  they  invoked  as  their  guardian  genius.     Lewis  lent  a. 
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favourable  ear  to  thefe  infiHuations.  Some  of  them  carried  him  ofF,  with  his 
own  confent,  from  the  caftle  of  Lochcs,  and  conveyed  him  to  Niort.  Every 
thing  had  been  planned  and  conduced  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  the  king  was 
not  aware  of  the  ftorm  till  the  very  moment  it  burft.  The-objeft  of  the  con- 
ipirators  was  to  fecure  the  king's  perfon,  and  to  inveft  the  dauphin  with  the 
fupreme  power,  in  the  hope  of  governing  the  kingdom  under  his  name. 
The  king,  more  enraged  than  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
inftantly  fent  for  the  conftable,  who  joined  him  at  Amboife ;  he  then  em- 
braced Richemont,  and  exclaimed — "  Since  I  have  my  conftable  with  me,  I 
"  fear  nothing." 

The  confederated  princes  publilhcd  a  manifefto  in  the  dauphin's  name,  in- 
viting the  French  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 
In  other  times,  fuch  a  publication  would  have  fufficcd  to  produce  an  almoft 
general  infurreftion  ;  but  the  people,  who  ftill  felt  the  dreadful  effefts  of  the 
calamities  occafioned  by  the  diflentions  of  the  great,  had  learned,  from  fatal 
experience,  that  thefe  troubles,  excited  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  the  good 
of  the  ftate,  only  tended  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  individuals.  The  leffon 
they  had  received  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  They  were  at  length 
convinced,  that  as  the  power  of  the  monarch  chiefly  confifts  in  the  afFeftion  of 
his  fubjefts,  fo  cannot  fubjefts  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  tranquility,  unlefs 
they  preferve  inviolate  their  attachment  to  that  protecting  authority,  which 
ftrengthens  and  confirms  the  focial  bond.  The  nobles  of  Auvergne  informed 
the  dauphin,  by  the  lord  of  Dampierre,  that  they  were  ready  to  ferve  him 
againft  all  men,  except  the  king  his  father. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  having  fummoned  the  duke  of  Alcn^on  to  reftore  the 
dauphin,  advanced  as  far  as  Saint  Maxient,  which  that  prince  had  reduced. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  recovering  the  place ;  and  while  he  remained  there  he 
had  the  fatisfaiSlion  to  fee  the  count  of  Dunois  return  to  his  duty,  with  cx- 
preffions  of  repentance,  and  folicitations  for  pardon.  The  king  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  Niort,  while  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Alen§on,  retired 
into  the  Bourbonnois.  Lewis  here  applied  for  affiftance  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but  the  duke  replied,  that  though  he  would  willingly  receive  him  at 
his  court,  he  could  not  think  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  his 
father.  This  refufal  threw  the  princes  into  confternation,  and,  finding  the 
king's  army  daily  encreafe,  they  at  length  refolved  to  fue  for  mercy.  The 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  repaired  to  Cufll-t,  atcompanied  by 
La  Tremoille,  Choumont  and  Prie ;  but  the  three  laft  noblemen  were  ordered 
by  Charles,  to  retire  under  pain  of  imprifonment.  The  dauphin,  enraged, 
proteftcd  he  would  proceed  no  farther,  but  as  he  was  already  enclofed  by  the 
royal  army,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.     As  he  approached  his  father,  he  bent 
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on  his  knee,  and  entreated  forgivenefs  for  himfelf  and  Bourbon.  "  Lewis" — 
faid  the  king — "  you  are  welcome :  you  have  been  long  abfent.  Go  and  reft 
"  yourfelf  to-day,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  to  you."  The  king  having 
refufed  to  pardon  La  Tremoille,  Chaumont  and  Prie,  the  dauphin  afked  him 
whether  he  muft  return,  for  he  had  promifed  fo  to  do,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be 
unable  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  friends.  Charles,  enraged  at  the  queftion, 
replied — "  Lewis,  the  gates  are  open,  and  if  they  are  not  wide  enough  for 
"  you,  I  will  order  five  or  fix  toifes  of  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
"  ifacilitate  your  efcape.  You  are  my  fon,  and  can  incur  no  obligation 
♦'  without  my  confent;  but  if  it  be  your  pleafure  to  leave  me,  go — for  by  the 
"  Grace  of  God,  I  fhall  be  able  to  find  others  of  our  blood,  who  will  afford 
"  us  better  affiftance  in  maintaining  our  honour  and  power,  than  you  have 
"  done  hitherto."  The  dauphin  prefled  the  matter  no  farther.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  obtained  his  pardon.  Charles  extended  his  forgivenefs  to  he  reft  of  the 
rebels:  he  alfo  reftored  the  government  and  revenues  of  Dauphine  to  his  fon. 
This  dangerous  war  terminated  in  fix  months. 

While  Charles  was  reducing  his  fon  to  obedience,  the  Englifh  had  two 
armies  in  motion,  one  of  which  laid  wafte  Picardy  -,  while  the  other,  condufted 
by  Somerfet  and  Talbot,  laid  fiege  to  Harfieur.  As  thefe  noblemen  had  not 
fufficient  troops  to  take  the  town  by  ftorm,  they  determined  to  reduce  it  by- 
blockade  ;  they  entrenched  themfelves  very  ftrongly,  and  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour by  a  powerful  fleet.  An  army,  commanded  by  Dunois,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  -,  but,  having  made  an  unfuccefsful,  though  vigorous  attack, 
on  the  Englifti  entrenchments,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprizej 
and  the  garrifon  foon  after  capitulated.  The  reduftion  of  Harfieur  was 
followed  by  the  lofs  of  Montivilliers. 

The  negociations  for  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  captivity,- 
which  had  been  long  depending,  were  at  laft  brought  to  a  conclufion.  That 
prince  having  offered  to  pay  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  nobles  for  his 
liberty,  the  queftion  was  debated  by  the  council  of  England,  when  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  were  entire- 
ly oppofite.  The  former  ftrongly  contended,  that  the  dying  requeft  of  the 
fifth  Henry — that  none  of  the  French  prifoners  fhould  be  releafed  until  his  fon 
ihould  have  attained  a  fufficient  age  to  afTume  the  reins  of  government  himfelf — 
Ihould  be  ftriftly  adhered  to :  the  cardinal  replied,  that  the  fum  offered  was  of 
fuch  magnitude  as,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  ought  not  to  be  reiefted.  He 
farther  obferved,  that  the  duke's  prefence  in  France  might  give  ftrength  and 
cffecSt  to  thofe  faftions  which  prevailed  againft  Charles,  and  might  confequently 
prove  advantageous  to  the  Englifh  intereft.  Thefe  arguments  were  fucceisfulj, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after  a  tedious  captivity  of  twenty- five  years^  was 
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permitted  to- return  to  his  native  country.  One  of  the  conditions  of  his  releafe. 
was  that  he  fliould  engage  to  exert  his  utmoft  influence  in  efFedting  a  general 
peace  j  and  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  that  part  of  his  ran- 
fom  which  he  had  paid  before  his  departure  was  to  be  reftored,  and  the  remain- 
der remitted*. 

Meanwhile  the  nobility  flocked  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  render 
their  fervices  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  univerfally  cfl:eemed  for  his  affa- 
bility, courage,  and  gencrofity.     Knights  of  the  firfl  diftindlion   deemed  it  an 
honour  to  have  their  children  admitted  into  his  fervice,  in  the  capacity  of  pages. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  reins  of  government  would  be  entrufted  to  his  hands ;  the  prince  himfelf 
was  imprelTed  with  the  fame  opinion.     He  had  four-and-twenty  archers  for  his 
ordinary  guard  ;  and  his  retinue  confifted  of  three  hundred  horfe,  exclufive  of 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  followed  him  at  their  own  expence.     On  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  careful  not  to  enter  upon  the  territories  of  the  count  of 
Ligny,  who  had  always  peremptorily  refufed  to  fign  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and 
whofe  conduft,    in  that  rcfpedb,    had  at  length,    fo  much  irritated   Charles, 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  his  generals  to  attack  him  ;  when  the  count  died,  and 
left  his  nephew,  the  young  count  of  Saint-Paul,  fole  heir  to  his  extenfive  domi- 
nions.    The  duke  of  Orleans  purfued  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  pafTed,  received  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  afFeftion  from  the  in- 
habitants.    Charles  had,  at  firfl,  exprelfed  an  earneft  defire  to  fee  this  prince ; 
but  being  apprized  of  his  intimate  connedlion  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brit- 
tany and  Alengon,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  retinue  by  which  he  was  accom- 
panied, the  calamities  which  the  kingdom  had  already  fuftained  by  the  ambition 
of  the  great  recurred  mofb  forcibly  to  his  mind,  and  induced  him  to  fend  word 
to  the  duke  that  he  fhould  be  happy  to  receive  him  at  court,  provided  he  would 
come  attended  only  by  his  houfhold.     The  duke,  piqued  at  an  order  which  he 
conftrued  into  an  affront,  took  the  road  to  Orleans,  and  immediately  retired  to 
bis  own  domains. 

The  king,  having  aflTembled  a  body  of  troops,  entered  Champagne,  and  re- 
duced feveral  fortreffes  which  were  in  poffefTion  of  the  Companies.  After  paf- 
fino-  Ibme  time  at  Troyes,  he  repaired  to  Bar-upon-Aube,  whither  the  Baflard 
of  Bourbon,  who  now  headed  the  Companies,  went  to  meet  him  with  offers  of 
fubmiffion  ;  but  was  immediately  feized,  tried,  and  condemned.  He  was  tied 
in  a  fack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  whence  his  body  was  taken  by  his  family, 
and  honourably  interred.  This  exertion  of  feverity  operated  as  a  falutary  check 
to  the  deftruftive  incurfions  of  the  leaders  of  thofe  defperate  banditti  who  infeft- 
cd  the  kingdom. 

•  Rymer's  Feeder*,  torn.  x.  p,  776,  786, 
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The  carl  of  Warwick  having  died,  the  duke  of  York  was  reftored  by  the 
Englifh  council  to  the  regency  of  France  ;  but  the  party  of  Charles  daily  acquired 
frefh  ftrength,  and  the  military  operations  of  that  monarch  were  generally  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.  At  the  urgent  folicitations  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
he  was  induced  to  confent  to  a  renewal  of  the  negociations  for  peace  ;  but 
after  the  plenipotentaries  had  aflcmbled  at  Saint  Omer,  he  haftily  broke  oiF 
the  conferences,  on  the  frivolous  pretext  that  the  Englifh  commiffioners  were 
not  of  equal  rank  with  the  French.  The  conclufion  of  the  year  1440  was  dif- 
tinguilhedbythereduftion  offeveralofthe  nobility  who  ftill  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  lawful  fovereign.  The  chief  of  thefe  was  the  young  count  of 
Saint  Paul. 

The  duchefs  of  Burgundy  paid  a  vifit  to  Charles  during  his  ftay  at  Laon,  in 
order  to  prefer  certain  demands,  in  the  name  of  her  hufband,  and  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  court  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  however,  w^as  not 
mort  difpofed  to  give  her  fatisfaftion  in  thefe  particulars,  than  on  fome  other 
articles  which  concerned  her  own  private  intereft  ;  the  duchefs  obferved  at  her 
fleparture — "  My  lord,  of  all  the  requefts  I  have  preferred,  you  have  not  grant- 
"  ed  one,  though,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  all  founded  in  reafon." 

A.  D.  1441.]  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  opened  the  campaign  in 
the  month  of  April,  by  the  fiege  of  Creil,  a  town  on  the  river  Oyfe,  which  in 
twelve  days  he  obliged  to  capitulate.  His  next  attempt  was  on  Pontoife  which 
he  invcfted  about  the  middle  of  May,  with  twelve  thoufand  men.  This  fiege 
was  conducted  with  the  greateft  vigour,  as  Charles  was  extremely  anxious  to 
obtain  pofleffion  of  a  place  fo  important  both  from  its  ftrength,  andficuation. 
The  defence,  was  condudted  with  intrepidity;  and  all  the  precautions  of  the 
befiegers  proved  inadequate  to  refift  Talbot,  who  forced  their  entrenchments, 
and  entered  the  town  with  a  confiderable  convoy.  The  garrifon,  deriving  frefh 
fpirits  from  this  feafonable  fupply,  repelled  every  attack  of  the  French,  who 
continued  the  fiege  till  the  middle  of  Auguft;  when  the  duke  of  York  having 
collefted  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men,  marched  from  Rouen  towards  Pontoife. 
When  he  approached  the  place,  he  fenta  herald  to  Charles,  challenging  him  to 
battle  ;  but  his  propofal  being  fubmitted  to  the  difcufTion  of  the  council,  it  was 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  rejeft  it.  The  two  armies  were  feparated  by  the  river 
Oyfe ;  and,  as  the  bridge  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  a  thoufand  men, 
Charles  fet  the  Englifh  at  defiance,  and  continued  the  fiege  without  dread  of  mo- 
lellation.  His  fecurity,  proved  fallacious  ;  for  the  duke  of  York  having  found 
means  to  tranfport  fix  hundred  men,  in  boats  made  of  leather,  during  the  night, 
to  the  oppofite  fide,  they  attacked  the  guard  on  the  bridge,  and  having  put 
them  all  to  the  fword,  opened  a  pafTage  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Charles 
was  thrown  into  confternation  by  this  unexpeded  aiTault,  haftily  raifed  the  fiege. 
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and  took  fhelter  under  the  cannon  of  Poifly.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the 
duke  of  York,  who  once  more  challenged  him  to  battle;  but  finding  Charles 
determined  to  avoid  an  engagement,  he  pillaged  the  abbey  and  the  town 
of  Poifly,*  and  having  recruited  the  garrifon  of  Pontoife,  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, * 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  army  from  an  inferior  force  gave  rife  to  great 
murmurs  at  Paris ;  and  the  popular  difcontents,  in  that  faftious  and  turbulent 
city,  became  fo  loud  and  prevalent,  that  the  king  deemed  it  neceffary  to 
recover  his  loft  reputation  by  fome  fignal  effort.  With  this  view  he  returned 
to  Pontoife,  wholly  unexpeded  by  the  Englifh ;  re-commenced  the  liege ;  and 
condufted  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  a  practicable  breach  was  foon  cffedled, 
which  Charles  was  the  firft  to  mount.  His  conduft  on  this  occaiion,  infpired 
his  troops  with  fuch  courage  that  their  efforts  proved  irrefiftible  ;  the  place  was 
taken,  five  hundred  of  the  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  remainder 
fecured.  All  the  prifoners  were  condudted  to  Paris,  and  after  being  exhibited, 
chained  bj  their  necks  tivo  and  two.,  to  the  derifion  of  the  populace,  fuch  as  'had 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  ranfom,  had  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  difappointment  of  his 
hopes  which  led  him  to  afpire  to  a  principal  Ihare  in  the  government.  The 
king  and  his  minifters  feemcd  totally  to  have  forgotten  him,  though  their  negledt, 
infulting  as  it  was,  gave  him  no  grounds  for  ftiewing  his  refentment.  He  had 
an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Hefdin,  where  the  two  princes 
paffed  fome  days  together,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a  confederacy,  which  was  put 
in  force  the  following  year.  Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  began  to  raifc  troops,  but  in  order  t©  lull  the  fufpicions  of  Charles,, 
he  iffued  ftrift  orders  to  his  men  to  commit  no  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
France. 

A.  D.  1442.]  When  every  thing  was  prepared,  an  affcmbly  of  the  malcon- 
tents was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nevers.  In  a  circumftance  thus  dplicate,  when 
there  was  every  reafon  to  apprehend  a  general  defe£lion,  the  king  conduced 
himfelf  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  that  ought  to  have  render- 
ed the  confederate  princes  albamcd  of  their  condudt.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  fending  them  a  remonftrance,  in  which  he  obfcrved,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  formed  the  projeft  of  calling  an  affcmbly,  in  his  abfence,  much  lefs 
without  his  confent ;  that  his  defign,  after  an  intended  expedition  into  Guienne, 
was  to  have  affembled  the  ftates,  in  the  city  of  Bourges,  in  order  to  confulc 
them  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     He  complained  of  the  conduft  of 

*  Monftrekt,  fol.  185. 
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the  duke  of  Brittany  in  joining  the  confederates,  at  a  time  when  the  fituation  of 
the  ftate  called  for  the  unanimous  exertion  of  all  its  members,  in  order  to  refift 
the  common  enemy.  After  thefe  reproaches,  conveyed  in  mild  and  moderate 
language,  he  confented  that  the  difcontented  princes  and  nobles  fhouid  aflfemble 
at  Nevers  j  and  even  offered  to  fend  a  fafe-condu6t  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  aflcmbly  accordingly  met,  and  difpatched  deputies  to  the  king,  with 
remonftranccs  on  the  points  with  regard  to  which  they  required  fatisfaftion. 
The  principal  demands  they  preferred  were  thefe — The  conclufion  of  a  peace  with 
England,  and  the  correction  of  numerous  vices  which  had  crept  into  the  admini- 
ftration ;  an  equal  diftribution  of  juftice  ;  an  abridgment  of  the  tedious  fomalities 
of  the  law;  the  choice  of  magiftratesj  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  ftace 
councillors;  a  reprcffion  of  the  licentioufncfs  of  the  foldicry,  and  a  proper  re- 
gulation for  enfuring  their  pay  ;  and,  laftly,  a  diminution  of  impofts  for  the 
relief  of  the  people.  Thefe  demands,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  no  other  objedt 
than  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  the  public  welfare,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
nation :  but  the  true  motive  of  their  condu6t  was  fufficiently  explained  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  perfonal  injuries.  They  all  complained  that  the  king  allow- 
ed them  no  fhare  in  the  government.  The  duke  of  Alencon  claimed  the  refti- 
tution  of  Niort  and  Sufanne,  and  the  payment  of  his  penfion  ;  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  counts  of  Vendome  and  Nevers,  preferred  the  fame  demands 
with  regard  to  their  penfions  ;  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  complained,  that- 
certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Arras — which,  however,  he  did  not  fpecify — 
had  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  king,  having  duly  examined  the  reprefentations  contained  in  the  memorial, 
reminded  the  princes,  that  he  had  confulted  all  or  moft  of  thtm,  on  every  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate;  thatin  the  choice  of  ftate- councillors 
he  had  never  been  influenced  by  party-fpirit ;  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  the' 
neceflicy  of  taking  poffeflion  of  the  town  and  caftle  ofNiort,  formerly  command- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Alencon  ;  that  with  regard  to  reftoring  the  duke  to  his  com- , 
mand,  and  to  renewing  his  penfion,  thofc  were  points  that  could  only  be  decided 
by  his  future  condudt ;  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  refufed  to  receive  his  pen- 
fion ;  that  the  count  of  Vendome  had  retired  from  office  on  his  own  accord,  and' 
that  when  he  chofe  to  condudt  himfclf  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  the  duty  he 
owed  his  fovereign,  he  would  ad  by  him  accordingly  ;  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  penfion  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  and  to  fatisfy  him  with  regard  to  fome 
other  complaints  of  lefs  importance.  Charles  concluded  his  anfwer  with  an  aflTu- 
rance  that  it  had  ever  been  his  intention  to  obferve  the  peace  of  Arras  ;  that  if  any 
one  had  prefumed  to  break  it,  that  was  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  publick- 
ly  difavowcd  him  j  that  he  himfelf  had  feveral  complaints   to  prefer  on  the  non- 
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obfervance  of  that  treaty,  but  that  he  wifhed  to  fpare  the  duke  of  Burgundy  all 
fuch  difagreeable  recrimination. 

Had  the  confederated  princes  been  aftuated  by  patriotic  motives,  the 
king's  reply  muft  have  induced  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Charles,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  given  them  every  fatisfaftion  they  could  require,  was  fur- 
prized  to  hear,  from  his  confidential  minifters,  that  they  were  endeavouring  to 
cncreafe  the  number  of  their  partizans,  by  feducing  the  clergy,  nobility  and  peo- 
ple of  the  diftant  provinces.  The  conduftof  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  particular, 
aftonifhed  the  king;  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  declare  that,  could  he  be  aflured 
any  ferious  attempt  on  his  authority  was  intended,  he  would  fufpend  every  other 
expedition  to  march  againft  the  rebels.  His  prudence  fuggefted  to  him  a  means 
of  averting  the  ftorm,  without  having  recourfe  to  violent  meafures,  by  feeking 
to  gain  over  fome  of  the  chief  malcontents.  He  invited  Orleans  to  court,  and 
affignedhim  apenfion  offourthoufand  livres  :  the  duke,  in  return  for  the  fa- 
vourable reception  he  had  experienced,  detached  the  duke  of  Burgundy  from 
the  league  :  and  the  example  of  that  prince  was  followed  by  the  count  of  Nevers, 
and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  only  engaged  in  the  confederacy  at  the  infti- 
o-ation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Alenjon,  and  the' 
count  ofVendome,  being  unable  to  fuftain  a  war  by  themfelves,  were  compelled 
to  fubmit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  Of  their  fovereign. 

A.  D.  1443-3  Charles  now  marched,  at  the  head  of  fixteen  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  to  the  relief  of  Tartas,  a  ftrong  town  fituated  on  the  river  Douze,  near  its 
junftion  with  the  Adour,  which  being  invcfted  by  the  Englifli,  had  engaged  to 
furrenderif,  by  the  twenty-third  of  June,  an  army  fufEciently  ftrong  to  raifethe 
fieo-e  did  not  appear  before  its  walls.  As  the  Englifli  made  no  attempt  to  difpute 
the  pofleffion  of  the  place,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  king,  who  immediately 
reftored  it  to  the  lord  of  Albert,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  army  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inveft  Saint  Sever  on  the  Adour,  which  was  taken  by  affault,  after  a 
ficgeof  three  weeks,  and  the  garrifon  were  put  to  the  f word.  Acques,  Mar- 
mande  and  Reole  experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  The  former,  was  foon  retaken  by 
the  enemy.  But  thefe  trifling  fucceflTes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
lofs  of  LaHire,  one  of  the  moft  fkilful  and  intrepid  warriors  of  France,  who 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  prefent  campaign. 

The  Englifli  inveft:ed  Dieppe,  which  was  ably  defended  by  the  governor, 
aflifted  by  Dunois,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  place  with  a  thoufand  men. 
As  the  fcafon  was  far  advanced,  Talbot,  lately  created  the  earl  of  Shrewfl^ury, 
who  commanded  the  Englifli,  dcfpairing  of  fuccefs  without  a  ftronger  force, 
left  apart  of  his  troops  to  guard  the  works  he  had  confl;ru6ted,  and  repaired  to 
Rouen  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  which  was  daily  expedted  to  arrive  from  Eng- 
land.    During  his  abfence,  the  dauphin  arrived   with  fixteen  hundred  men  at 
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arms,  and  made  two  defperate  attacks  on  the  Englifh  works,  in  the  firft  he 
was  repuh'ed,  but  the  fecond  proved  fuccefsful;  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  weer 
killed,  and  the  reft  taken  prifoners.  The  dauphin  then  entered  Dieppe  in 
triumph,  and  rewarded  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  for  their  valour  and 
fidelity. 

About  this  time  died  John  the  Fifth,  duke  of  Brittany,  on  ■vv  horn  his  fubjefts 
had  beftowed,  by  unanimous  confent,  the  appellation  of  "  the  good  Duke"  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  projected  a  marriage  between  his  eldeft  fon  Francis, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  duchy,  and  Ifabelia  of  Scotland,  fifter  to  the  dau- 
phinefs.  Having  queftioned  his  ambaflfadors,  on  their  return  from  Scotland,  on  the 
perfeftions  of  his  intended  daughter-in-law,  they  affured  him,  that,  "  fhe  was 
"  handibme  enough,  that  her  body  was  ftraight  and  well-formed  for  bearing 
"  children,  but  that  ihe  appeared  to  them  to  be  rather  fimple." — -The  duke  re- 
plied— -"  My  dear  friends,  I  beg  you'll  return  to  Scotland  and  condu£l  her  hither: 
"  her  qualifications  are  jiiji  fuch  as  I  could  wijh  them.  Thofe  great  fubtilties  in  a  wife 
"  are  more  hurtful  than  ferviceable.  I'll  have  no  other;  by  Saint  Nicholas,  I  think 
"  a  wife  wife  enough  when  fhe  can  difiinguijh  her  own  Jhift  from  her  huf band's 
«  doublet." 

A.  D.  1444.3  Both  France  and  England  were,  by  this  time,  fo  completely 
exhaufted  that  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the  war  appeared  inevitable.  The 
duke  of  York  had  already  concluded  a  truce  v/ith  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy^ 
in  the  name  of  the  duke,  her  huiband,  "for  an  intermediate  time*  5  and  the 
Englifii  council,  convinced  of  their  inability  to  purfue  the  war  with  vigour,  re- 
folved  to  propofe  terfns  of  accomodation  to  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  was  fent  to  Tours  for  that  purpofe.  To  adjuft  the  terms  of  a 
lafting  peace,  however,  was  found  to  be  impollible  ;  a  truce,  therefore,  was 
concluded  between  the  two  nionarchs,  and  their  allies,  to  commence  on  the 
twenty- eighth  of  May,  1444,  and  to  laft  rill  the  firft  of  April,  14461;  but 
the  period  of  its  duration  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  fix  years.  Had  Suffolk's 
commiffion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  the  Eng. 
lifti  nation  would  have  been  highly  indebted  to  his  efforts;  but  he  was  charged, 
cither  by  a  private  article  of  his  inftrudtions,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  by 
the  fecret  commands  of  the  cardinal  of  "Winchefter,  to  procure  for  young 
Henry  a  confort,  who,  being  indebted  to  him  for  her  elevation,  might  prove 
a  formidable  acquifition  to  his  party.  The  perfon,  fixed  on  for  this  purpofe 
was,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  count  of  Anjou,  and  titular  king 
of  Sicily.  This  princefs  \^^s  one  of  the  moft  accompliftied  women  of  the  age : 
with  a  perfon  eminently  beautiful,  fhe  poffeffed  a  mafculine  vigour  of  mind,  a 
daring   fpirit  of   enterprize,    and   an  underftanding  at  once  folid  and  acute^ 

*  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  xi.  p,   24,  26.  t  Idem  ibid.  p.  58,  67, 
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in  fhort,  fhe  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  acquire  a  defpotic  afcendency  over 
the  feeble  mind  of  Henry,  and  to  fupply  his  imbecillity  and  defefts.  When 
Suffolk  made  his  propofals  to  her,  they  were  immediately  accepted,  and  the 
treaty  of  marriage  was  accordingly  figned  ;  but  though  the  princefs  brought 
no  dowry,  he  ventured,  without  any  diredt  authority  from  the  council,  to 
engage,  by  a  fecret  article,  that  the  province  of  Maine  fliould  be  ceded  to 
her  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine,  prime  miniiter  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  articles  of  the  marriage  being  adjufted,  Suffolk  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  procure  its  ratification.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
king  and  council  of  England.  Suflblk  was  fent,  with  a  fplendid  train  of 
peers  and  peereifes,  to  condud  the  new  queen,  who  was  then  only  in  her 
feyenteenth  year,  to  England,    where  fhe  landed   in  April,    1445. 

While  the  Englifh  and  French  plenipotentiaries  were  engaged  at  Tours  in  fet- 
tling the  conditions  of  the  truce,  and  in  attempts  to  eftablifh  a  durable  peace,  a 
circumftance  occurred  which  had  nearly  occafioned  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  A  body  of  French  troops  made 
a  fudden  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Philip,  where  they  committed  great  de- 
vaftations.  The  lord  of  Beaumont,  marcfchal  of  Burgundy,  having  afferfibled 
the  nobility  of  the  province,  marched  againft  the  invaders,  whom  he  attacked 
and  defeated.  The  dauphin  was  informed  of  the  chafliferaent  which  the  troops 
had  received,  which  he  was  abfurd  enough  to  confider  as  an  affront  offered  to 
himfelf,  and  fwore  that  he  would  revenge  the  infult.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
defpifing  his  threats,  fent  him  word,  that  fhould  he  venture  to  carry  hoftilities 
into  his  dominions,  he  would  find  him  prepared  to  receive  him.  This  difference 
might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  effefts,  had  not  mutual  friends  fufBced  to 
calm  the  refentment  of  either  prince. 

The  truce  with  England  gave  to  France  the  firfl  interval  of  repofe  which  fhe 
had  enjoyed  for  a  long  feries  of  years.  The  people  haftened  to  profit  by  the  re- 
ftoration  of  tranquillity  ;  the  operations  of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  re- 
newed ;  and  the  nation  endeavoured  by  exertions  of  induflry  to  repair  the  cala- 
mities of  war.  But  ftill  the  intercourfc  between  the  different  provinces  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  numerous  bands  of  armed  plunderers  whom  the  armiftice  had  de- 
prived of  their  ufual  occupation.  An  opportunity  foon  occurred,  for  ridding  the 
kingdom  of  thefe  formidable  enemies.  Frederic  the  Third,  the  Emperor,  and 
his  coufin  Sigifmond,  archduke  of  Auftria,  had  lighted  up  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  that  country  ;  and  they  now  applied 
to  the  king  of  France  to  aflift  them  v/ith  his  troops  in  the  accomplifliment  of 
their  prnjefted  enterprize.  The  archduke  was  affianced  to  Radegonda,  daughter 
to  Charles,  though  the  marriage  never  took  place,  as  the  princefs  died  before  flie 
iad  attained  to  years  of  maturity.     This  intended  alliance,  however,  was  eagerly 
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feized  by  the  French  monarch  as  a  plaufive  pretext  for  granting  the  required 
affiftance,  by  which  means  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  pro- 
vinces from  a  turbulent  banditti.  The  dauphin  wa^  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  ;  and  his  army  confided  of  fourteen  thoufand  French,  and  eight 
thouGmd  Englifh*  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  embarked  in  the  expedition  for 
the  fame  purpofc  as  Charles. 

The  SwiTs  were  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Zurich,  which  had  not  yet  joined  the 
confederacy,  when  the  dauphin  Lewis  marched  againft  them.  After  that  prince 
had  formed  a  jiinftion  with  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  archduke,  the 
Swifs  fent  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  from  their  army  which  was  en- 
camped before  Zurich,  to  attack  him.  In  the  plain  of  Bottelen,  between  Bafil 
and  Montbeliard,  a  moft  defperate  aftion  was  fought  between  thefe  fons  of  free- 
dom and  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Germany.  The  dauphin's  cavalry 
were  repulfed  by  the  Swifs,  who,  croffing  a  rapid  ftream,  poiled  themfelves  in 
the  garden  of  a  lazaretto,  and  there  continued  to  fight  till  almoft  every  man  of 
th;=m  was  flain ;  the  few  that  efcaped  were,  on  their  return,  maifacred  by  their 
couatrymen.  The  French,  EngUlh,  and  Imperialilts  loft  fix  thouland  men  on 
this  memorable  day.  The  names  of  the  twelve  hundred  patriots  who  thus  facri- 
ficed  their  lives  to  the  liberties  of  their  country  are  ftiil  preferved  in  the  public 
regifters  of  Switzerland.  Lewis,  convinced  that  another  fuch  victory  would 
prove  fatal  to  his  army,  accepted  the  offers  of  peace  propofed  by  the  Swifs  under 
the  mediation  of  the  council  of  Bafil  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  accordinjlv 
fettled  that  France  ihould  obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality  between  the  confederated 
Cantons  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  this 
defeclion  of  his  allies,  endeavoured  to  harrafs  them  as  much  as  he  could,  for 
which  purpofe  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  refufe  them  lodgings,  and  took  care 
to  deprive  them  of  food  and  forage.  Thus  diftrefTed  they  were  compelled  to  ra- 
vage the  country,  and  were  in  confequence  attacked  by  the  peafants,  who  maf- 
facred  great  numbers  of  thera.  The  dauphin  returned  to  France  with  the  fmall 
remains  of  his  array,  from  an  expedition  in  which  he  had  acquired  neither  honour 
nor  a<  I  vantage. 

Charles  determined  to  profit  by  the  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce  with  England  fecured  to  the  kingdom,  to  refcue  his  ("ubjefts  from 
the  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  inceflantly  expofed  by  the  licentious  con- 
duft  of  the  troops.  With  this  view  he  aflembled  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
nobility  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  whom  he  engaged,  by  an  appeal 
to  their  intereft,  to  fecond  his  efforts  for  the  accompUfhment  of  this  falutary  plan. 
Some  attempts  had  already  been  made,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  fupport  a  body 

#  Villaret,  torn    xv.  p.  369. 
3D2 
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of  troops,  that  were  paid  by  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  they  were  Ra- 
tioned. This  had  fucceeded,  and  the  people  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be 
reaped  from  a  regular  eftabliihinent,  cheertully  confented  to  pay  an  annual  impoft 
for  the  pay  and  fupport  of  the  army  ;  in  return  for  which  the  king  gave 
up  the  profits  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  a 
debafcment  of  the  coin.  This  impofl:  was  alfo  rendered  lefs  onerous  to  the 
fubiect  by  the  abolition  of  a  variety  of  oppreffive  taxes,  to  which  he  had 
before  been  liable. 

The  Idng  having  fettled  this  important  point  announced  the  execution  of  his 
projeft.  All  the  troops  were  reviewed,  when  the  mofl  courageous,  and  befl- 
equipped,  were  felefted  to  complete  the  number  that  was  meant  to  be  retained. 
The  reft  were  immediately  difmiffed,  and  received  pofitive  orders  from  the  king 
to  return  to  their  refpeftive  homes,  without  committing  any  diforders  on  the  road. 
By  the  fame  declaration,  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
enemies  to  their  country,  and  difturbers  of  the  public  repofe,  to  take  up  arms 
and  affemble  together,  without  an  exprefs  command  from  the  fovereign.  To  en- 
force the  execution  of  his  ordonnance,  the  conftable's  lieutenants,  the  maref- 
chais,  and  other  officers,  had  received  orders  to  line  the  public  roads  with  their 
archers.  Thefe  wife  precautions  were  fo  rigidly  obferved,  that  not  the  fmalleft 
tumult  occurred.  Many  of  the  difbanded  troops  returned  to  their  families  and 
became  ufeful  members  of  fociety  ;  while  others,  unwilling  to  renounce  a  hfe  of 
plunder,  and  alarmed  at  the  feverity  of  the  new  regulations,  abandoned  their 

country. ^From  this    moment,    France  enjoyed  a    degree  of   tranquillity  to 

which  it  had  been  a  ftranger  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  troops  whom  Charles  determined  to  keep  were  divided  into  fifteen 
companies  of  one  hundred  lances  each.  Each  lance,  or  man  at  arms,  was 
attended  by  three  archers,  a  coutilHer,  or  efquire,  and  a  page,  all  mounted,  fo 
that  the  companies  formed  a  body  of  nine  thoufand  men.  The  officers  were 
all  experienced  captains,  in  the  choice  of  whom  merit  and  not  birth  was  con- 
fulted.  A  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  even  men  of  inferior  rank,  whofe 
fortune  enabled  them  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  arms,  joined  this  body  of 
horfe,  as  volunteers,  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 
The'e  fupernumeraries  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  fome 
of  the  companies  could  bring  twelve  hundred  horfe  into  the  field.  Befides 
their  captains  and  other  officers,  the  king  appointed  infpeftors  and  commiifaries 
to  review  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  order.  In  time  of  peace,  and  while  in 
winter-quarters,  they  were  all  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdidion  of  the  place  where 
they  were  ftationed.  They  were  reltrained,  by  the  fevereft  penalties,  from  the 
commiffion  of  violence  and  diforder;  and  were  forbidden  to  exaft  any  thing 
■*hat^ver  from  the  perfons  in  whofe  houfes  they  were  quartered.     This  llrid  ob- 
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fervance  of  difcipllne  foon  difpelled  the  terror  -which  the  foldiery  had  long  been 
accuflomed  to  infpire.  The  people  began  to  confider  them  as  their  defenders,  and 
to  elleem  them  accordingly;  and  petitions  were  prefented  to  the  king  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  to  requeft  the  favour  of  providing  them  with  quarters. 
They  were  paid  where  they  were  ftationed,  fo  that  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
impo'ed  for  their  fupport,  was  geneially  (pent  in  the  province  in  which  it  had 
been  raifed.  As  there  were  ftill  many  younger  fons  of  the  nobility  who  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  new  companies  of  men  at  arms,  and  whofe  indigence 
prevented  them  from  lerving  as  fupernumeraries,  the  king  retained  a  certain 
number  of  them,  and  afhgned  them  a  flipend  of  twenty  crowns  per  month. 
The  king,  at  the  fame  time,  formed  a  be  dy  of  four  thoufand  archers,  whofe 
number  he  propofed  to  augment  whenever  the  fervice  of  the  ifate  Qiould 
require  it. 

Thus  did  Charles  effeft  the  eftablifhment  of  a  (landing  army,  maintained' 
by  a  regular  and  perpetual  impoih ;  an  eftablifhment  that  gave  to  the  French 
monarchs  a  degree  of  fuperiority  over  their  great  vafTals,  which  nothing  could 
in  future,  counterbalance.  The  princes  and  nobility  were  not  aware  of  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  regulation  which  founded  the  greatnefs  of  the  monarchy  on 
the  ruin  of  their  own.  This  revolution  in  the  army  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  ftate.  The  mofl  powerful  landholders  could  no  longer  oppofe,  with  any 
profpeft  of  fuccefs,  a  fovereign  who  was  conftantly  armed.  The  divifion  of 
interefts  which  prevailed  among  thefe  opulent  fubjefts  precluded  the  pofTibility 
of  a  regular  and  fohd  union,  on  which  alone  their  prefervation  depended.  By 
engaging,  leparately,  in  fuch  an  unequal  conteft,  they  funk  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  fupreme  power,  which  acquired  addinonal  ftrength  from  their  fall;  and 
the  king  recovered  that  univerfal  empire,  which  had  been  torn  from  the  pofterity 
of  Charlemagne. 

A,  D.  1445,  1446,  r447,  1448.1  Charles  having  thus  introduced  order  into 
his  finances  and  difcipline  among  his  troops,  now  laboured  to  recal  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  and  to  revive  the  languid  fpirit  of  induftry.  On  the  marriage 
of  Henry  of  England  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  province  of  Maine  had  beea 
promifed  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  queen's  uncle.  The  court  of  London  had 
ftudioufly  delayed  the  reftoration  of  that  county,  for  the  ceffion  whereof  no 
plaufible  reafon  could  be  offered,  but  Charles  inftantly  ordered  the  Count  of  Du- 
nois,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  enter  the  province  and  expel  the  Englifh: 
Mans,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  was  compelled  to  capitulate;  and,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  for  ever  alienated  from  the  crown  of  England. 

But  while  the  epithet  of  ViSIorious  was  annexed  to  the  name  of  Charles;  while 
his  fortune  and  his  condud  excited  envy  and  fecured  admiration,  he  experienced' 
all  the  pangs  of  filial  ingratitude.     The  dauphin  had  appeared  anxious  to  repair 
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his  firfl:  error  by  prudence  and  circumfpeflrion.  The  king  had  reflored  him 
to  his  confidence,  and  had  entrufted  him  with  important  commiffions.  But  thefe 
marks  of  kindnefs  had  no  effeft  upon  the  inflexible  temper  of  Lewis.  The 
martial  atchievements  of  this  prince  had  greatly  encreafed  his  prefamption ;  and 
an  impatience  to  difplay  thofe  fuperior  talents  with  which  he  fancied  himfelf 
endowed,  induced  him  to  form  an  unnatural  wi.^!  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
that  period  when  the  reins  of  government  would  be  delivered  into  his  own  hands. 
To  facilitate  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defign,  he  had  feduced  feveral  of  the 
crofs-bowmen  and  archers  belonging  to  the  king's  guard.  Fortunately  he  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Anthony  de  Chabannes,  count  of  Dammartin, 
who  revealed  the  plot  to  his  father.  Charles  inltanrly  fent  for  his  fon,  and  re- 
proached him  with  his  criminal  intent.  Lewis,  without  betraying  any  fign  of 
confufion,  denied  the  faft,  and  treated  Chabannes  as  an  impoftor :  That  noble- 
man replied,  that  he  knew  what  refpefl:  was  due  to  the  fon  of  his  fovereign, 
but  that  he  was  ready  to  maintain  by  arms  the  truth  of  his  aifertion  againfl;  any 
of  the  dauphin's  houfiiold.  The  monarch  was  but  too  well  convinced  of  his 
fon's  infamy ;  feveral  f>f  the  Scotch  guards,  who  had  entered  into  the  plot,  the 
objefl:  of  which  was  the  feizure  of  the  king's  perfon,  and,  poffibly,  his  affaffi- 
nation,  were  executed,  and  their  leader,  Cuningham,  would  have  experienced 
a  fimilar  fate,  but  for  the  interceffion  of  the  Scottifh  monarch.  Lewis  finding 
his  perfidy  difcovered,  retired  into  Dauphine,  a  few  days  after  the  queen  had 
given  birth  to  a  prince  (in  1446),  to  whom  the  king  affigned  the  duchy  of  Berry 
as  an  appanage. 

While  Charles  was  employed  in  reftoring  his  kingdom  to  its  former  fplendour, 
the  diffentions  which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  England,  afforded  him  a  fair 
profped  of  effefting  the  total  expulfion  of  his  enemies  from  France.  The  queen's 
faftion,  headed  by  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter  and  the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  had 
facrificed  to  their  ambition  and  revenge  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  whofe  death  was 
highly  refented  by  the  people.  This  deed,  joined  to  fome  other  a£ts  of  injuftice, 
excited  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  thrcughout  the  nation,  and  paved  the  way  for- 
thofe  tumults  and  diforders  which  marked  the  reign  of  the  Sixth  Henry. 

The  king  of  France  had  refolved  to  profit  by  this  combination  of  favourable 
occurrences  ;  and,  having  made  every  neceffary  preparation  for  purfuing  the 
war  with  vigour  and  effeft,  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew 
hoftilities;  and  fuch  a  one  fpeedily  occured.  Sir  Francis  Suric-nne,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  cmnty  of  Maine,  had  retired,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  which  amounted  to  two  thouland  five  hundred  men,  into  Ni  rmandy, 
under  the  natural  expeftation  of  being  received  and  protefled  by  Edmund,  duke 
of  Somerfet,  who  had  recently  replaced  the  duke  of  York  in  the  government  of 
that  proviace.     Somerfet,   howtver,  being  fcarcely  able  to  find  pay  and  fub- 
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fiftence  for  the  forces  already  there,  refufed  them  admittance;  upon  which  they 
repaired  to  Brittany,  fcized  the  Ihiall  town  ofFougeres-  on  the  river  Covefnon  ; 
repaired  the  fortifications  of  Pontorfon  and  St.  Jacques  de  Beuvron,  and  fubfilled 
by  committing  depredations  on  the  whole  province.  The  duke  of  Brittany, 
juftly  enraged  at  the  infraflion  of  a  truce,  in  which  as  an  ally  of  France,  he  had 
been  included,  made  inftant  apphcation  for  redrefs  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet;  who 
replied,  that  the  violence  was  committed  without  his  knowledge,  and  having 
no  authority  over  Surienne,  and  his  followers,  he  could  not  poliibly  be  anlwer- 
able  for  the  confequences.  This  reply  proving  unfatisfaftory  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  that  prince  appealed  to  the  king  of  France  as  his  liege  lord,  who, 
in  the  moft  peremptory  terms,  infifted  that  Somerfet  fhould  recal  the  plunderers,, 
and  make  reparation  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  for  all  the  damages  which  he  had. 
fuilained;  and.  that  an  accomodation  might  be  abfolutely  iraprafticable,  he  efti- 
mated  thofe  damages  at  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

A.  D.    1449,   1 450. J    Four  powerful  bodies  of  troops  were  now  deftined  for' 
the  inva^on  of  Normandy:   One  commmanded  by  Charles  in  perfon;    a  fecond 
by  the  duke   of  Brittany;  a  third  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on;   and  a  fourth  by 
the  coimt  of  Dunois.   As  the  governor  of  Normandy  had  been  obliged  to  difmifs 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  from  want  of  money  to  pay  them,  and  to  fuffer 
the  fortifications  of  the  towns  and  caftles  to  become  ruinous  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  French  experienced  but  little  refiftance.     A  multitude  of  places  were  fpeedily 
reduced;  while  Somerfet  remained  at  Rouen  unable  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy.     The  garrifon  of  that  city    confifted  but  of  two   thoufand  men;  and 
Charles,  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Normandy  in  lefs  than  four  months, 
advanced,  at  the  beginning  of  Oflober,  to  attack  the  capital,  with  a  numerous 
and  well-difciplined  army.     The  inhabitants,  averfe  from  the   Engliln  govern- 
ment, called  on  Somerfet  to  furrender ;  and,  after  a  feeble  refiftance,.  he  was- 
obliged  to  confent  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  not  only  delivered  up  Rouen^ 
to  the  French,  but  engaged  to  put  them  in  poiTcffion  of  Arques,  Caudebec,  Tan- 
carville,     Mouftier-Villiers,    Lifle  bonne,  and    Honfleur,   on    condition   that  he 
ftould  be  fuffered  to  go  with  the  garrifon  wherever  he  pleafed,  leaving  Talbot,, 
earl  of  Shrewftury,  and  feveral  other  noblemen  as  hoftages,  till  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation fhould   be  fulfilled.     The  governor  of  Honfleur  refufed   to  obey  the 
orders  of  Somerfet,  and  fuftained  a  fiege,  but  was  obliged  to   furrender  on  the 
eighteenth  of  F  bruary,    1450:  Harfleur,  too,  made  an  obftinate  defence,  but^, 
a'  length,  experienced  a  fimilar  fate. 

The  king  during  thefe  operations  had   eftabliffied  his  quarters  at  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges,  five  leagues  di  'ant  f,om  Honfleur,  where  Agnes  Sorrel  had  recently  ar- 
rived, in  order   to  give  him  intelligence  of  a  confpiracy  which   had  been  formed 
againft  his  life*.     Charles  treated  the  report  as  fabulous,  and  v/hile  he  was  en-- 
*   Annalea  de  France.    Alain  Chartier.     Kouvelles  Obfexvationi  ivir  I'Hiftoire  de  Fra.nce. 
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deavQuring  to  difpel  the  fears  of  his  miflrefs,  flie  was  taken  in  labour,  and  after 
giving  birth  to  a  ciiild  which  lived  fix  months,  fome  dangerous  fymp'.oms  ap- 
peared, and  file  expired  in  the  abbey  *. 

While  Charles  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Upper  Normandy,  the  con- 
ftable  and  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  were  equally  fuccefsful  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  province.  Surienne  not  only  furrenderei  the  tov/n  of  Fougeres, 
bnt  engaged  in  the  fervicc  of  France.  The  duke  of  Brittany  granted  an  exemp- 
-  tion  from  all  fubfidies,  for  tweniy  years,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  im- 
portant from  its  fituation,  its  commerce,  and  man^ifaflures  of  cloth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign,  three  thoufand  Englifh  were 
landed  at  Cherbourg,  under  the  conduct  of  fir  Thomas  Kyriel,  who  reduced  the 
town  of  Vaiognes,  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks.  He  then  croiTed  to  Cotentin, 
with  the  view  to  join  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Caen  ;  but 
being  overtaken  by  the  count  of  Clermont,  at  the  village  of  Fourmigny,  between 
Carentan  and  Bayeux,  an  aftion  enfued.  The  EngliHi  were  at  firft  victorious, 
but  the  French  being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  conftable  with  three  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  eight  hundred  archers,  the  tide  of  fuccefs  was  turn  d  in  their 
favour,  and  the  enemy  fuftained  a  total  defeat.  If  the  French  iiflorians  may  be 
credited,  the  Englifh,  (whofe  army  had  been  greatly  encreafed  by  detachments 
from  diiferent  garrifons)  lofl  four  th  ufand  fev  n  hundred  and  feventy  four  m  n 
in  the  aiftion,  befides  fourteen  hundred  prifoners,  among  whom  was  their  general 
Kyriel  f  ; — of  their  own  lofs  they  fay  nothing. 

The  viftory  of  Fourmigny  was  followed  by  thefiege  of  Vire,  which  furrendered 
in  a  few  days.  The  army  then  leparated  ;  the  count  of  Clermont  inverted  Bayeux, 
while  the  conftable,  in  cojun&Ion  v/ith  the  duke  of  Brittany,  formed  the  fiege  of 
Avranches,  which,  in  three  weeks,  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  capitulating. 
Tombelaine,  a  fortrefs  that  was  deemed  impregnable,  furrendered  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  ;  and  Bayeux,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  was  likewife  com- 
p  lied  to  fubmit.  Bricquebec,  Vaiognes,  and  Saint  Sauveur-le-Vicomte  expe- 
rienced a  fimilar  fate.  The  garrifons  of  thefe  different  towns  had  retir  d  to  Cher- 
bourg and  Caen  ;  this  laft  place  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet  with  four 
thoufand  men  ;  but  being  invefled  by  the  !■  ing  in  perfon  with  all  the  troops  in  his 
dominions,  he  capitulated  on  the  finl  of  July.  A  part  of  the  army  was  then  de- 
tached to  reduce  the  towns  of  Falaife  and  Domfront,  which  made  but  little  re- 
fiftance ;  while  the  conftable  laid  fiege  to  Cherbourg.  This  important  place  was 
taken  on  the  twelfth  of  Auguft ;  and  thus  did  Charles,  in  little  more  than  a 
tAvclvemonth,  wreft  from  the  Englifh  the  important  province  of  Normandy,  which 
had  coft  them  fo   much  time,    and  fuch  an  effullion  of  blood  to  acquire. 

The  fuccefs  which   Charles    had   experienced  in  Normandy  induced  him  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Guienne.     Several  detachments  were  accordingly  fent 
"  Villaret,  toni.  xv.  p.  474.  '  t  Idcu;.   p.  /,8a. Mezeroy,  tom,  vi.  p.  375. 
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towards  that  province  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  the  ftrong  town  of  Bergerac 
fituated  on  the  river  Dordogne,  was  reduced  in  a  few  days.  The  count  D'Orval, 
with  fome  other  leaders,  made  incurfions  into  the  Bordelois,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  laid  wafte  Le  Medoc.  The  mayor  of  Bourdeaux 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten  thoufand,  attacked  thefe  ravag- 
ers,  who,  notwithftanding  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  Englilh  nation  left  eighteen  hundred  men  on  the  field,  befides 
twelve  hundred  prifoners*. 

The  winter  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  enfuing  campaign, 
but  although  the  revival  of  induftry  had  reftored  plenty  to  the  kingdom,  and  the 
taxes  had  been  punftually  paid  by  the  provinces,  the  king,  on  examination,  found 
his  coffers  empty.  This  alarming  difcovery  occafioned  a  ftrift  inveftigation  into 
the  conduft  of  the  minifters  of  finance,  and  Xaincoins,  a  Florentine,  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  being  applied  to  the  torture,  confeffed  enormous  depre- 
dations, in  confequence  whereof  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  together  with  his  clerk, 
James  Chartier  j  but  the  king  pardoned  them  both  on  condition  that  they  Ihould 
pay  him  the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold.  Another  financier,  named 
James  Cceur,  a  man  of  immenfe  wealth,  was  likewife  feized  and  tried  by  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe.  Whether  this  man  was  really 
guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain ; 
but  certain  his  trial  was  condufted  with  the  moft  fhameful  partiality,  and  his  judges 
were  predetermined  to  convift  him.  He  was  fentenced  to  die,  but  the  king 
changed  his  punifliment  into  perpetual  banifliment;  after  exacting  a,  fine  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  confifcating  all  his  property. 

The  dauphin,  about  this  time,  gave  his  father  frefli  fubjefl:  for  uneafinefs, 
by  contrafting  a  marriage  with  the  princefs  Charlotte,  daughter  to  Lewis,  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  king,  who  highly  difapproved  of  the  connection,  ftriclly  en- 
joined him  to  enter  into  no  engagement  till  peace  fliould  be  concluded,  when  he- 
intended  to  marry  him  to  a  princefs  of  England.  Lewis  regardlefs  of  thefe  in- 
junftions,  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  agreed  to  give 
his  daughter  a  portion  of  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  accordingly  performed  at  Chambery ;  but  as  the  bride  was  yet  too  young 
to  confummate  the  marriage,  it  was  fettled  that  fhe  Ihould  remain  at  the  court  of 
Savoy  till  flie  Ihould  attain  to  years  of  maturity. 

A.  D.  1451.]  The  campaign  was  opened  in  Guienne,  by  the  fiege  of  Mont- 
Guyon,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  confines  of  the  Perigord,  which  was  fpeedily 
reduced:  the  town  of  Blaye  was  next  taken  by  affaultj  feveral  other  places 
experienced  a  fimilar  fate,  and  Bourdeaux  itfelf  foon  furrendered  to  the  count 
of  Dunois.  Bayonne,_  the  only  town  which  now  remained  in  poffeffion  o£ 
the  Englifbj  was  befieged  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  by  the  count  of  Foixj- 

*  Villsret,  torn.  j6.  p.  9,  x 
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ill  provided  with  ammunition  and  provifions  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  capitu- 
lating, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  month.  The  governor,  and  the  garrifon 
remained  prifoners  of  war ;  and  a  contribution  of  forty  thoufand  crowns  was  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  Thus  was  the  important  province  of  Guienne,  which  had 
€ver  been  governed  by  independent  princes,  even  under  the  firfh  race  of  kings, 
at  length  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Hitherto  the  French  monarchs  had 
only  enjoyed  over  Guienne  a  right  of  fovereignty  which  had  been  often  difputed; 
except  Lewis  the  Seventh,  who  acquired  a  temporary  property  in  it,  in  right  of 
his  wife  Eleonora,  which  he  loft  on  the  diffolution  of  his  marriage  with  that 
princefs.  By  the  conqueft  of  Guienne,  Charles  found  himfelf  poffeffed  of 
greater  power  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  fmce  Hugh  Capet.  The  city  of 
Calais  was  all  that  the  Englilh  now  pofleffed  in  the  kingdom;  and  amidft  all  their 
civil  feuds  and  public  diflentions,  they  never  loft  fight  of  the  defence  of  that 
place,  of  the  importance  whereof  experience  had  convinced  them. 

A.  D.  1452.3  The  nobility  of  Guienne,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lifli,  were  highly  difcontented  at  the  change  of  government ;  and  they  deputed 
two  of  their  body  to  London  to  urge  the  king  of  England  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  the  province;  which  they  reprefented  as  a  matter  eafy  of  accomplifli- 
ment.  Indeed  the  conjunfture  was  favourable,  for  Charles  had  left  only  a  fmall 
body  ®f  troops  in  Guienne  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Clermont,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  in  the  hopes  of  conciliating  the  afleftion  of  the  inha- 
bitants by  fuch  a  mark  of  confidence. 

The  Englilh  miniftry  eagerly  etabraced  the  opportunity,  and  the  venerable 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  fet  fail  for  the  continent 
with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  troops.  He  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Medoc,  and 
all  the  tov^ns  and  fortrefles  in  that  province  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux  were  no  fooner  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  than  they  invited  Talbot  to  repair  thither.  That  nobleman  accordingly 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  made  the  fenefchal  of  Guienne,  and  the  French 
garrifon  prifoners  of  war.  The  king  was  at  the  caftle  of  Lufignan  when  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  this  unexpefted  invafion.  Mofl  of  his  troops  being 
difperfed,  he  iifued  orders  to  affemble  them  with  all  poflible  expedition;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  difpatched  the  marefchals  of  Loheac  and  Jalognes,  with  feveral 
other  noblemen,  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  lances,  to  reinforce  the  count  of 
Clermont,  and  enable  him  to  fuftain  the  firft  efl'oris  of  the  enemy.  Talbot  had 
already  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Bordelois,  and  advancing  into  the  Perigord, 
laid  fiege  to  Caftillon,  a  ftrong  place  on  the  river  Dordogne,  the  garrifon  v/hereof 
he  com.pelled  to  furrender.  He  next  reduced  Fronfac,  and  purfuing  his  ad- 
vantage with  vigour,  he  recovered  the  whole  province  .of  Guienne  in  ftili  lefs 
time  than  the  king  had  taken  to  fubdue  it  in  the  preceding  campaign. 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  affembled  his  army,  he  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Perigord,  where  Chabannes  invclled  Chalais,  which  he  carried  by  affault, 
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after  a  fiege  of  fix  days:  a  part  of  the  garrifon  was  put  to  the  fwcrd;  and  eighty 
men,  who  had  retired  to  a  tower,  where  they  were  compelled  to  furrender  at 
difcretion,  were  beheaded,  as  rebels  and  traiicrs  ivho  had  violated  their  oaths. 
During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  dauphin,  who  had  raifed  a  body  of  troops,  the 
year  before,  in  order  to  attack  his  father,  fent  to  offer  his  fervices  to  Charles. 
The  king  replied,  that  he  had  already  undertaken  and  atchieved  the  conqueft 
of  Normandy  and  Guienne  without  him,  and  that  he  did  not  want  his  affiflance 
to  enable  him  to  recover  this  laft  province.  The  dauphin  afcribed  the  feverity 
of  this  anfwer  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  and,  in  revenge,  he  con.fifcated  the  lord- 
fnip  of  Valbonnyjs,  v/hich  belonged  to  that  nobleman.* 

The  royal  army,  ftrengthened  by  the  Breton  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  count  of  Etampes,  formed  the  fiege  of  Caftillon,  on  the  13th  of  July.  Tal- 
bot was  preiTed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  ;  and  as  he  had  lately  received  a-  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
fand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  lord  Lifle,  he  complied — though  re- 
luctantly— with  their  folicitations.  He  arrived  before  Caftillon  at  the  head  of 
one  thoufand  men  at  arms,  having  left  orders  with  his  fon  to  follov/  him  with- 
the  reft  of  the  troops.  The  defeat  of  a  body  of  archers,  who  defended  an  ad- 
vanced poft,  Avas  confidered  by  the  Englifli  as  a  favourable  omen :  Talbot  pur- 
fued  the  fugitives  to  the  French  camp,  but  his  aftonifliiment  was  inexpreffible 
when  he  found  it  had  been  ftrongly  fortified,  and  was  guarded  by  formidable 
batteries  on  every  fide,  Talbot  attacked  one  of  the  ftrongeft  works,  which  was 
defended  by  a  chofen  band  of  French  nobility.  During  two  hours  the  ccn- 
flidt  was  maintained  with  equal  obfliinacy  on  both  fides.  At  length  the  Englifli, 
overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers,  gave  v/ay;  and  though  thrice  rallied  by  their 
leader,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  ground;  vidtory  ftillfeemed  doubtful,, 
when  the  courage  of  the  French  was  revived  by  a  ftrong  body  of  Breton  cavalry, 
who  attacked  the  Englidi-in  the  rear.  PrelTed  on  all  fides,  they^  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  Talbot  woun.led  in  the  face,  covered  with  blood,  rode — 
for  his  great  age  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  fight  on  foot — from  rank  to  rank, 
exhorting  his  men  to  do  their  duty,  but  his  horfe  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
he  was  thrown  on  the  ground ;  and  was  fo  far  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of 
blood,  as  to  be  unable  to  rife.      As  he  lay  gafping  for  breath,  his  fon  haftened 

to  his  relief;    at  the  fight  of  him  Talbot  recovered  his  fenfes and  requefted 

him  to  retire  and  preferve  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Lord  Liile,  heed- 
lefs  of  his  father's  advice,  rufhed  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  and  met  death. 
Talbot  ffill  breathed  when  a  French  archer  flew  him,  in  order  to  ftrip  him.  The 
death  of  the  general  decided  the  victory  ;  the  Englifli  fled,  leaving  three  thou- 
fand men  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  as  many  more  vvere killed  in- the  purfuit,. 

*  Hiftoire  de'Lciiis  XI.  par  M.  Duclos — Nouvelles  Obfervations  fur  rHiflojre  de  FraEce* 
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Caftillon  furrendered  the  next  day ;  and  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen hundred,  were   mride   prifoners  of  war. 

The  reduftion  of  Caftillon  was  followed  by  that  of  Salnt-Melyon  and  Libourne  ; 
and  before  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign,  Charles  retook  every  to  xn  and  for- 
trefs  in  Guienne.  A  heavy  contribution  was  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bour- 
deaux,  who  were  alfo  deprived  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avert  the  danger 
of  a  fecond  revolt,  a  ftrong  garrifon  was  placed  in  that  city,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  of  Clermont,  lieutenant-general  of  the  province. 

A.  D.  1453,  1454,  1455O  Soon  -after  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  the  king 
haftened  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  were  diftated  by  found  policy,  as  well  for  the 
prefervation  of  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  fecuring  his  kingdom  from  foreign  at- 
tacks, by  the  conclufion  of  advantageous  alliances.  The  valour  difplayed  by 
the  Swifs  in  defence  of  their  liberties  made  him  confider  that  gallant  people  as 
an  ufeful.ally;  he,  therefore,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  free  commercial  intereft  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  France 
engaged  never  mol'e  to  afford,  diredlly  or  indireftly,  any  affiftance  whatever  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Helvetic  league  ;  and  the  Swifs  promifed,  on  their  part,  never 
to  allow  a  paflage  through  their  dominions  to  any  troops  that  were  deftined  for  an 
invafion  of  France*.  That  was  the  firft  alliance  which  the  Swifs,  confidered  as  a 
nation,  contrafted  with  any  foreign  power.  The  ancient  treaties  between  France 
and  Caftile  were  renewed  at  the  fame  time. 

Since  the  dauphin's  retreat  from  court,  the  king  had  never  ceafed  to  exhort 
him  to  return  ;  but  neither  threats,  felicitations,  nor  prayers  could  overcome  the 
invincible  obftinacyof  Lewis,  who  always  replied,  that  he  would  v>?illingly  obey 
his  father,  provided  he  did  not  order  him  to  refide  near  his  perfon  j  he  even  in- 
finuated  that  if  any  farther  reftraint  was  attempted  to  be  impofed  on  his  inclina- 
tions he  would  quit  thejdngdom.  Charles,  afraid  of  being  compelled  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  vigorous  meafures,  at  length  confented  that  he  fliould  renaain  in  Dauphine. 

Lewis,  unmolefted  by  his  father,  direded  the  natural  inquietude  and  turbu- 
lence of  his  mind  towards  other  objefts.  He  declared  war  againft  his  father-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  taking  feveral  fortreffes,  was  preparing  to 
extend  his  conquefts,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Swifs  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  compelled  him  to  accept  their  mediation.  In  order  to  fupport 
hh  troops,  Lewis  had  burdened  the  people  with  taxes  the  mcft  oppreffive. 
He  had  eftablifhed  an  impoft  of  tv»'o  livres  upon  every  hearth  throughout  his 
domains.  The  clergy,  nobility  and  commons  united  in  their  oppofition  to  a  tax 
which  they  deemed  a  violation  of  thofe  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  uflder  their 
ancient  fovereigns,  and  which  were  exprefsly  fecurcd  to  them  by  the  deed,  by 
vhich  Humbert,  the  laft  dauphin  of  Viennois,  had  transferred  his  dominions  to 
the  crown  of  France.     Lewis,  having  rejefted  the  remonftrances  of  the  three 
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orders,  thsy  applied  to  the  king,  who  promifed  to  do  thamjufllce.  Charles  ac- 
cordingly placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  began  his  march  towards 
Dauphine.  Lewis,  deftitute  of  friends,  and  unable  to  oppofe  the  torrent,  had 
recourfe  to  fubraiffion ;  he  aflured  his  father  that  he  would  return  to  court,  but 
infifted  on  the  difmiflion  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  incurred  his  difpleafure.  The 
king  replied,  that  he  did  not  wifh  to  compel  him  to  return  to  court,  nor  yet  to 
remain  in  Dauphine;  but  that  he  would  not  facrifice  to  his  imaginary  fears  fo 
many  great  captains  and  faithful  fubjeds  to  whom  the  monarchy  was  indebted 
for  the  re-e(tablifhment  of  its  power. 

Thefe  negociations  fufpendcd,  for  a  time,  thofc  decifive  meafures  which  the 
king  had  refolved  to  adopt;  but  finding,  from  their  inutility,  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  overcome  the  invincible  obftinacy  of  his  fon,  he  at  length  declared 
that  he  took  Dauphine  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  accordingly  conferred  the  go- 
vernment of  that  province  on  the  lord  of  Chatillon.  The  dauphin  now  renewed 
his  offers  of  fubmiffion,  but  ftill  clogged  with  the  conditions  abovementioned, 
which  induced  the  king  to  obferve  for  the  laft  time,  that  he  had  left  the  court  of 
his  own  accord,  that  he  might  return  when  he  pleafed,  and  that  he  would  always 
be  at  liberty  to  retire,  whenever  he  fhould  think  proper.  "  My  enemies" — faid 
Charles  to  the  dauphin's  envoys — "  trze^  to  my  word,  and  yet  my  fon  refufes  to  be- 
"  lieve  me,  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  he  does  me  little  honour."  Notwithfland- 
ing  the  proofs  which  Lewis  had  given  of  the  badnefs  of  his  heart,  the  king  was 
ftill  willing  to  impute  his  difobedience  to  the  pernicious  advice  of  his  confidents  j 
againft  whom  he  threatened  to  exert  the  utmofl  rigour  of  the  law. 

A.  D.  1456.3  Pope  Calixtus  fcnt  the  cardinal  of  Avignon  to  promote  a  re- 
conciliation between  Charles  and  the  dauphin,  but  while  he  was  exerting  his 
utmofl;  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  the  king  received  intelligence,  from  Anthony  ds 
Chabannes,  count  of  Dammartin,  that  his  fon  was  levying  an  army  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Valence  ;  that  he  had  ordered  all  his  fubjefts  above  eighteen  years  of  age 
to  take  up  arms,  and  had  iffued  an  injunftion  to  the  inhabitants  to  carry  their 
effects  into  the  fortified  places.  Lefcun,  baftard  of  Armagnac,  was  deftined  to 
command  the  daupliin's  troops,  which  confifted  of  feven  regular  companies,  of  a 
hundred  lances  each.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  formidable  preparations,  Lewis 
placed  little  reliance  on  the  extent  of  his  refources ;  he  knew  that  the  people  were 
difaffefted  to  his  government,  and  though  he  had,  at  firfl,  flattered  himfelf  that 
the  king  would  be  afraid  to  drive  him  to  extremities,  he  no  fooner  learnt  that  the 
count  of  Dammartin  had  received  orders  to  take  poffeffion  of  Dauphine,  and  even 
to  feize  his  perfon,  than  he  refolved  to  avoid,  by  a  timely  flight  the  indignation 
of  his  father.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  only  prince  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  afford  him  protection  under  fuch  circuraftances;  to  him  therefore  he  ap- 
plied, and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  count  of  Dammartin,  who  had  already 
feized  mofl:  of  his  towns,  and  fecured  moft  of  the  paffes,  he  repaired  to  the  palace 
cf  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Vers.    From  thence  he  fent  to  apprize  the  lord  of 
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Beaumont,  marefchal  of  Burgundy,  of  his  arrival;  and  that  nobleman  im- 
mediately joined  him  with  an  efcort,  and  conduced  him  to  Bruxelles,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  fettled 
a  penfion  of  fix  thoufand  livres  a  month  on  the  dauphin  for  the  fupport  of  his 
houfhold  ;  and  the  fugitive  prince  ellabliflied  his  refidence  at  Geneppe,  a  fmall 
town  in  Brabant,  a  few  leagues  from  Bruxelles. 

Lewis,  on  leaving  Dauphine,  had  addreffed  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
France,  in  which  he  recommended  himfelf  to  their  prayers  *.  At  thefam.e  time, 
he  wrote  to  the  king  to  inform  him  that  he  had  repaired  to  the  Burgundian  court 
in  order  to  accompany  the  duke  on  a  crufade  againft  the  Turks,  and  to  fill  the 
poft  of  Generahifimo  of  the  troops  of  the  church,  which  the  pope  had  conferred 
on  him  the  year  before.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  too,  at  the  prince's  requeft, 
fent  ambafladors  to  the  king,  who  gave  them  an  audience  at  Saint-Symphorien. 
After  affuring  the  monarch  of  the  reftitude  of  their  mafter's  intentions,  who, 
they  faid,  had  duly  given  the  prince  a  retreat  in  his  dominions,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  him  from  feeking  an  afylum  in  England,  they  befought  him  to  receive  his 
fon  into  favour,  who  oifered  to  make  amends  for  the  uneafmefs  he  had  given  his 
father,  and  even  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees  before  any  perfon  whom  his  majefly 
might  choofe  to  appoint  to  receive  that  mark  of  his  repentance  :  they  then  pre- 
fented  a  memorial,  in  which  the  dauphin  entreated  his  father  to  fufpend  the 
feizure  @f  Dauphine,  to  permit  him  to  wage  v/ar  againft  the  Turks,  and  to  fupply 
him  with  money  and  troops  for  that  purpofe.  The  Burgundian  minifters  added, 
that,  if  the  king  confented  to  this  expedition,  the  duke  propofed  to  accompany 
the  prince,  and  to  ferve  under  him. 

Charles  told  the  envoys,  that  the  duke  and  the  other  princes  of  the  realm 
ought  only  to  receive  the  dauphin,  fo  long  as  he  flioukj  behave  to  his  father  like  a 
•'ood  and  obedient  fon,  fmce  from  the  kino;  alone  did  he  derive  the  honour  that 
was  due  to  him. 

Whatever  appearance  of  confidence  the  king  might  alTume,  his  fon's  retreat  gave 
him  very  ferious  uneafinefs,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  already  was  but  too  formidable  from  the  extent  of  his  own  territories, 
-without  having  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  in  his  power  ;  a  circumftance 
of  v/hich,  it  was  apprehended,  he  might  feek  to  take  advantage.  All  the  gar- 
rifons  of  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
immediately  reinforced ;  while  the  duke,  on  his  fide,  haftened  to  affemble  his 
troops.  But  as  the  fear  was  equal  on  both  fides,  no  hoflilities  took  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  preparations. 

While  the  king  was  employed  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  make  the  dauphin  return 
to  his  duty,  and  in  endeavouring  to  counteradt  the  dangerous  eflefts  of  his  dif- 
obedience,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  which,  had  it 

*  Hiftoire  de  LouJa  XI-  par  M.  Duclos,  L.  i, 
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fucceded,  muft  have  overturned  that  throne,  the  re-eftablifliment  whereof  had 
coft  him  thirty  years  of  fatigue,  perils,  and  combats,  and  mufh  have  replunged 
the  kingdom  into  that  deplorable  ftate,  in  which  he  had  found  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  The  author  of  this  plot  was  the  duke  of  Alen5on, 
and  its  objeft  the  delivery  of  his  counrry  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh*.  This 
prince,  fmce  the  war  of  the  Praguerle,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors,  had  feldom  appeared  at  court,  where  his  intimacy  with  the  dauphin 
had  rendered  his  con  dud  fufpefhed;  that  difgrace  v/hich  his  own  imprudence 
had  incurred  he  afcribed  to  the  count  of  Maine,  who,  from  the  degree  of  favour 
he  enjoyed  with  the  king,  had  become  an  objeiEl  of  jealoufy  and  hatred  to  the 
duke.  He  had  been  anxious  to  re-purchafe  the  town  and  caftle  of  Fougeres, 
which  had  been  fold,  greatly  under  its  value,  to  the  duke  of  Brittany;  and  he 
complained  that  the  French  council  had  refufed  to  fecond  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
covery of  an  eftate  which  he  had  only  been  compelled  to  part  with  in  order  to 
regain  the  liberty  he  had  lofl  in  fighting  for  the  nation.  This  complaint  appears 
to  be  well-founded,  though  it  certainly  could  afford  no  juflification  of  the  duke's 
criminal  condudt. 

The  confpiracy  was  difcovered  by  the  infidelity  of  the  duke's  chaplain,  Thomas 
Gillet,  a  native  of  Domfront.  On  receiving  the  intelligence  Charles  exclaimed, 
In  an  agony  of  grief;  "  On  whom  can  I  now  rely,  fmce  even  the  princes  of  my 
"  blood  confpire  againll,  me  ?"  His  horror,  however,  foon  gave  way  to  indigna- 
tion ;  when  he  ordered  the  count  of  Dunois ;  Breze',  grand  fenelchal  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  Bourfier,  general  of  the  finances ;  CouGnot,  bailiff  of  Rouen  ;  and 
Oudet  d'Aide,  baliif  of  Conftantin,  to  fecure  the  culprit,  who  was  then  at  Paris. 
The  duke  was  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  Chantelle  in  the  Bourbonnois. 

Three  judges  were  appointed  to  examine  the  duke  in  prifon  ;  but  he  refufed  to 
anfwer  them,  under  pretence  that,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  a  peer  of  France, 
he  was  not  bound  to  fubmit  to  any  other  jurifdiftion  than  the  court  of  peers. 
Since  the  trial  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  no  criminal  fuit  for  Leze-majefly  had  been 
inflituted  againft  a  peer ;  and  the  number  of  years  v/hich  had  elapfed  fmce  that 
period,  the  violent  convulfions  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  agitated,  the  kind 
of  annihilation  which  every  order  of  the  flate  had  experienced  during  that  long 
prevalence  of  anarchy,  had  made  people  lofe  fight  of  moil  of  the  ancient  laws 
and  cuftoms.  Neither  Charles,  his  miniflers,  nor  his  council,  knew  what  forms 
were  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  trial  of  a  peer ;  and  they  were  compelled  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  the  necelTary  information  on  the  fubjeft. 

When  this  preliminary  bufinefs  was  fettled,  and  every  preparation  made,  the 
king  ifTued  letters  patent  for  holding  a  bed  of  juflice  at  Montargis  on  the  firfl  of 
June  following;  and  all  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  hlood'ienant  en  Pairie,  were, 
according  to  ancient  cuflom,  fummoned  to  attend.     But  this  citation  of  the  peer^ 

*  Regiflres  du  Parlement.  Tres  des  Chart.  M.  S.  de  Bnemie.  Du  Tlllet.  Interrog.  M.  S. 
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had  nearly  converted  the  coolnefs  which  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Burgundy  into  an  open  rupture.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  highly  difcontented 
with  Charles  for  having  efpoufed,  with  too  much  warmth,  the  interefl '  of  the 
count  of  Saint-Paul,  who,  according  to  the  Continuator  of  Monftrelet,  afpired 
to  the  dignity  of  conftable  of  France ;  and  that  nobleman  was  careful  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  two  princes.  A  late  incident  too  had  ferved  to  evince 
the  difpofition  of  the  duke  in  a  manner  not  to  be  miftaken:  the  king  having 
fent  to  inform  him  that  he^had  taken  under  his  own  proteQion  the  poffeffions 
of  the  Damoifeau  of  Rodemac,  fituated  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg;  the' 
duke  replied,  "  Let  the  king  take  care  what  he  is  about:  I  wifii  to  know  whether 
"  it  be  his  intention  to  obferve  the  peace  of  Arras,  which  I  am  refolved  never 
"  to  violate ;  tell  him,  I  defire  to  be  informed  of  his  intentions  without  de- 
"  lay." 

The  haughtinefs  of  this  reply  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  citing  the  duke 
to  appear  at  Montargis,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  with  the  other  peers  of  France} 
and  the  duke  told  the  ambafladors  who  carried  the  citation,  that  although  the 
king  of  France  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  forfeited  all  right  to  command  him, 
he  would  neverthelefs  repair  to  the  appointed  place.  After  he  had  difmifled 
the  envoys,  he  fent  his  king  at  arms  to  Charles  to  explain  his  intentions.  The 
contemporapy  writers  are  filent  as  to  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  commiffion  j 
but  Philip,  at  the  fame  time,  iflued  orders  to  all  his  fubje<5ls  to  take  up  arms, 
and  hold  themfelves  in  nadinefs  to  accompany  him  to  Montargis,  whither  he 
was  determined  to  repair  with  all  his  forces.  The  king,  on  his  fide,  made 
adequate  preparations. 

Troops  were  now  affembling  in  all  quarters,  and  a  fmgle  fpark  would  have 
fulEced  to  promote  a  general  conflagration.  Charles,  however,  could  not  con- 
template without  horror  the  profpeft  of  thofe  calamities  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  about  to  be  plunged ;  and  he  wifely  determined  to  fpare  the  blood  of  his 
fubje£ts,  by  overlooking  the  infult  he  had  fuftained  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  therefore  fent  word  to  that  prince,  that  having  received  information 
of  his  Intention  to  repair  to  Montargis,  accompanied  by  too  numerous  a  re- 
tinue, his  attendance  would  be  difpenfed  with,  and  he  was  only  requefted  to 
fend  three  or  four  minifters  of  his  council  to  aflirt:  at  the  trial  of  the  duke 
of  Alen9on.  A  report  was  at  the  fame  time  circulated,  that  the  army  which 
had  been  alTembled  by  the  king's  orders,  was  deftined  to  oppofe  a  projefted 
invafion  of  the  Eriglifli.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  fatisfied  with  the  king's  mo- 
deration, difmiffed  his  troops,  and  appointed  the  lords  of  Croy  and  Lallaing, 
with  John  L'Orfevre,  prefident  of  Luxembourg,  to  attend  the  trial. 

As  an  epidemic  diftemper  had  appeared  at  Montargis  the  king  was  induced 
to  transfer  the  bed  of  juftice  from  that  town  to  Vendome.  The  duke  of  Alen- 
5on  had,  hitherio,  pcrfiftcd  in  denying  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge : 
but  at  length,  urged  by  remorfe,  and  convinced  of  the  fufficiency  fjf  the  proofjs- 
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adduced  to  eflablifh  thofe  crimes,  he  confefled,  that,  oil  the  reduflion  of  Bour- 
deaux  by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  he  had  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  that  nobleman,  for  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  earl  of 
Marche,  eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  had  proraifed  openly  to  declare 
againft  the  king,  as  foon  as  circumftances  would  permit ;  that,  fome  time  after 
this  engagement,  an  English  herald  went  to  him  at  La  Fleche,  when  he  defired 
him  to  prefs  the  duke  of  York  to  haften  his  invafion  of  Normandy;  and  to 
reprefent  to  the  duke  that  that  was  the  only  time  for  attacldng  France  to  ad- 
vantage; expreffing  his  aftoniOiraent  that  the  Englilh  could  he  Jiicb  cowards  *  as 
to  defer  their  invafion  after  the  offers  he  had  made  them:  He  obferved  that  the 
king  was  then  at  a  difliance,  the  troops  were  employed  in  Gulenne,  Armagnac, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine;  while  the  people  were  difcontented  and 
eagerly  wifhed  for  a  revolution;  that  if  the  Englifh  would  land  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  he  would  deliver  all  his  towns  into  their  hands,  and  fupply  them 
with  fufficient  artillery  for  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men;  that  the  duke  of 
York  ought  to  bring  the  king  of  England  to  France;  that  Normandy  was  wholly 
unprovided  with  troops,  and  muft  be  nearly  reduced  before  any  forces  could 
be  fent  to  its  relief  He  then  advifed,  that,  immediately  after  the  defcent  of 
the  Englifh,  the  foldiery  fliould  be  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from  pil- 
laging the  inhabitants;  that  all  grants  made  by  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry 
the  Fifth  fhould  be  revoked;  that  a  general  amnefty  fliould  be  publifhed  in 
favour  of  all  who  had  fmce  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Charles;  and  that  all  im- 
pofts,  of  whatever  denomination,  fhould  be  fupprelTed,  on  conc"ition  of  their 
renewal  three  or  four  years  after  the  conqueft.  He  farther  obferved,  that, 
while  the  Englifli  attacked  France  on  the  fide  of  Normandy,  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  at  leaft,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ought  to  land  another 
body  of  troops  at  Calais,  fo  that  the  king  might  be  furrounded  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions  :  He  remarked,  that  the  Englilh  need  be  under  no  appre- 
henfion  with  regard  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  %vbo  was  no  foldier,  but  a 
"  hvrmlefs  beings  who  only  defired  -peace  and  concord:"  that  they  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  dauphin  himfelf  would  declare  in  their  favour,  and  would 
aflifl  them  by  the  ceilion  of  his  places  and  the  aid  of  his  artillery. 

As  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  duke  of  Alen^on  required  one  of  the 
three  duchies  of  Bedford,  Gloucefter,  or  Clarence ;  all  the  eltates  of  the  count 
of  Maine ;  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty-four  thoufand  crowns ;  and  a  net  fum 
of  fifty  thoufand,  one  half  of  which  fhould  be  paid  in  advance.  Mofl  of 
thefe  circumlfances  were  difcovered,  by  means  of  the  agents  and  doraeilics  of 
the  duke,  who  were  confined  in  the  Baflile,  where  they  were  examined  by 
commifTioners  appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe;  and  they  were  all  con- 
firmed by  a  variety  of  evidence,  as  well  as  by  the  letters  and  confefiion.  of  the 

*  Interrog,  dii  Proces  d'Alencon,  quoted  by  Villaret.  torn-  i6. 
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duke  of  A!en9on  himfelf.  It  is  highly  probable,  however^  that  the  confpiracy 
was  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  folely  by  the  duke  of  York's 
party,  fince  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  nor  in  any  other  of 
our  Englifh  authors. 

^\s  foon  as  the  court,  at  which  the  king  prefided,  had  aflembled  at  Vendome, 
the  duke  of  Ale9n.on  was  brought  before  them;  when  John  L'Orfevre,  prefident 
of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  agents,  made  a  long  and  elo- 
•quent  fpeech,  in  his  mafter's  name,  befeeching  the  king  to  extend  his  mercy  to  the 
culprit,  who  had  rendered  the  moft  eilential  lervices  to  the  ftate,  and  whofe  father 
and  grandfather  had  periflied  in  the  fatal  fields  of  Azincourt  and  Crecy,  where 
they  had  fignalized  their  courage  in  defence  of  their  country.  In  the  following 
feffion,  the  duke  of  Orleans  fpoke  to  the  fame  effefl:  in  the  name  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood;  and  he  was  followed  by  Juvenal  des  Urfins,  archbilhop  of  Rhtims, 
in  the  name  of  the  ecclefiauical  peers.  The  king,  without  difcovering  his  realinten- 
tions,  replied,  by  the  mouth  of  the  bifhop  of  Coutances,  that  his  condufl:  ihould 
be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  that  it  lliould  be  fuch  as  would  content  every  body.  To  avert  his  indig- 
nation, hov/ever,  thfe  moft  powerful  folicitations  were  employed.  The  duchefs  of 
Alengon  repaired  to  Brittany,  and  prevailed  on  the  count  of  Richemont  to  ex- 
ert his  influence  with  Charles  in  favour  of  a  prince,  for  whom  he  had  ever  evinced 
the  fmcereft  attachment.  The  conftable  accordingly  haftened  to  Vendome,  where 
he  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  king  on  the  fubjeft. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  Oftober,  fentence  was  pronounced  by  the  chancellor, 
William  Juvenal  des  Urfins ;  by  which  the  duke  of  Alencon  was  declared  guilty 
of  ieze-majefty;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  he  was  degraded  from  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France;  his  property  was  confifcated;  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  king,  however,  remitted 
that  part  of  his  fentence  which  affefted  his  life,  and  confrgned  him  to  perpetual 
imprilbnment,  in  the  citadel  of  Loches,  v/here  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
prefcnt  reign.  The  duchy  of  Alencon  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  all  the 
other  poffefTions  of  the  duke  were  reftored  to  his  v/ife  and  children,  in  confidera- 
don  of  the  fervices  which  his  anceftors  had  rendered  the  ftate. 

A.  D.1457.]  The  confjjiracy  and  imprifonment  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on  pro- 
duced no  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  though  in- 
terefted  in  balancing  a  power  which  threatened  to  keep  them  in  av/e,  confined 
their  eiForts  to  fupplications  in  behalf  of  the  culprit  f.  Neither  this  affair,  nor 
the  uneafinefs  which  the  king  experienced  on  account  of  his  fon's  condutl,  pre- 
vented him  from  ordering  preparations  to  be  made,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,, 
for  a  defcent  on  the  Englifh  coaft.  Breze,  fenefchai  of  Normandy,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  this  expedition,  with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men.  He 
accordingly  embarked  at  Honfleur,  but  he  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  into  the 
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port  of  Nantes,  whence  he  failed  for  England,  and  arrived  off^Sandwich,  in  Kent, 
oji  the  twenty-eight  of  Auguft.  The  fenefchal  landed  his  troops  without  op- 
pofition,  but  was  obliged  to  fuftain  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  before  he  could 
obtain  pofleffion  of  the  town  of  Sandwich,  which  he  plundered,  and  then  im- 
mediately re- embarked  his  men,  not  daring  to  remain  on  fhore  fo  much  as  one 
night  *.  About  the  fame  time,  a  body  of  Bretons  landed  in  Cornwal,  plunderd 
a  few  villages,  and  re-embarked  with  equal  precipitation!. 

Arthur,  count  of  Richemont  and  conllable  of  France,  fucceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  which  happened  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  September,  14^7 ;  on  this  occafion  he  was  urged  by  the  nobihty  of  Brittany 
to  refign  a  charge  which  they  deemed  incompatible  with  his  prefent  dignity ;  but 
the  conitable  rejefted  their  felicitations,  and  obferved,  "  that  he  was  determined 
"  to  do  honour,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  poll,  which  had  done  him  honour  in  his 
"  youth."  He  died,  however,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  duchy,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  the  count  of  Etampes  and  Vertus,  who  affumed  the  appellation  of 
Francis  the  Second. 

A.  D.  1458,  1459,  1460.J  In  the  month  of  July,  1458,  the  dauphinefs, 
having  attained  to  years  of  maturity,  was  conduded  to  Namur,  where  fhe  was 
received  by  her  hufband,  and  the  marriage  was  confummated.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  immediately  fettled  on  her  a  penfion  of  thirty-fix-thoufand  livres. 

Charles  was  greatly  incenfed  at  the  encouragement  given  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  to  the  dauphin;  but  he  had  the  mofl  powerful  inducements  to  preferve 
that  tranquillity  which  had  proved  fo  highly  beneficial  to  the  ftate.  The  laft 
years,  indeed,  of  this  monarch's  reign,  though  they  prefent  none  of  thofe  flriking 
objefts  which  fo  ftrongly  mark  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  exhibit  a  fight  far 
more  interefting  to  humanity — A  happy  people  finally  united  under  the  benefi- 
cent authority  of  their  lawful  fovereign.  Thus,  after  a  long  ftorm,  the  eye, 
tired  with  contemplating  the  dreadful  Ihock  of  warring  elements,  venting  their 
fury  on  the  rocks  and  mountains,  repofes,  with  exquifite  delight,  on  the  lefs 
varied  profped;  of  an  uniform  and  tranquil  plain.  The  tranquillity  which  France 
now  enjoyed,  was  the  happy  offspring  of  her  fovereign's  moderation,  juftice,  and 
paternal  benevolonce.  In  the  exercife  of  thofe  peaceful  virtues,  Charles  proved 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  refpeft,  of  mankind. 

At  a  public  feaft  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  gave  on  a  new  promotion  of 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  reprefentative  of  the  duke  of 
Alen9on  was  admitted  |  ;  and  although  that  prince  had  been  found  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  he  was,  neverthelefs,  declared  by  this  alTembly  to  be  a  nobleman 
of  honour  and  exempt  from  reproach:  nay,  farther,  his  eulogy  was  pronounced, 
and  the  orator  did  not  fail  to  exclaim  againft  the  injullice  of  the  fentence  which 
had  been  paffed  on  himj  it  was  fcarcely  pollible  to   attack  the  king  in  a  more 

*  Monftrelet,  torn.  iii.  fol,  71.  t  Hall,  fol   85.  {  Continuadon  de  Monftrelet. 
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indecent  and  more  infulting  manner.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ought  to  have  re- 
collefted,  that  during  fhe  trial,  which  he  had  been  fummoned  to  attend  as  firft 
peer  of  France;  he  had  himfelf  acknowledged  the  notoriety  of  thofe  crimes  of 
which  the  duke  of  Alen9on  had  been  guilty;  and  that  he  had  confined  his 
efforts  to  entreaties  for  pardon;  and  that  even  the  ambafladors  whom  he  fent  to 
Vendome  had  publickly  made  the  fame  acknowledgments  when  they  implored 
the  king's  clemency. 

.  But  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  thus  ftudious  to  mortify  the  king,  he 
was  not  himfelf  Exempt  from  alarm.  As  he  had  fpies  at  the  court  of  France  who 
gave  him  information  of  every  thing  that  paffed  there,  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  Charles  was  inceifantly  folicited,  by  different  members  of  his  council,  to  in- 
vade the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  alliances  which  that  monarch  had  recently 
contracted  with  Denmark,  the  emperor,  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  the  Swifs  and  the 
Liegois,  made  him  apprehenlive  that  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  difpoffefs  him 
of  his  dominions.  Unable  to  bear  the  ftate  of  uncertainty  in  which  thefe  appre- 
henfions  involved  him,  he  determined  to  obtain  from  Charles  a  pofitive  explana- 
tion of  his  intentions.  With  this  view,  he  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  French 
court,  the  oftenfible  objeft  of  whofc  miffion  was,  to  complain  of  feveral  pretend- 
ed infraftions  of  fubfifting  treaties,  but  who  were  fecretly  charged  to  found  the 
difpofuion  of  the  king,  and  to  get  intelligence  of  his  real  defigns."* 

Charles  refolved  to  grant  the  Burgundian  envoys  a  public  audience,  in  order 
that  no  one  might  doubt  the  fmcerity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  reftitude  of  his 
condufl:.  The  ambaffadors,  after  complaining  that  the  duke  had  been  accufed  of 
feveral  inftances  of  difobedience  (which,  by  the  bye,  their  obfervations  were  ill 
calculated  to  juftify)  reminded  the  king  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  the  facriiice 
which  their  mafter  had,  on  that  occafion,  made  of  his  refentment  for  the  affaffi- 
nation  of  his  father.  They  intimated,  that  the  reduftion  of  Paris,  Normandy  and 
Guienne  was  principally  owing  to  his  affiftance  :  they  advanced,  that  after  the 
king  had  contrafted  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  their  mailer,  they  had  farther  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  he  was  aflually  engaged  in  negociating  a  truce  with  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  :  that  this  con- 
fkict  was  the  eonfequence  of  a  projedl  which  had  been  long  conceived,  and  which 
formed  one  of  the  fecret  articles  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  v/ith  the 
king  of  England,  by  which  that  prince  had  engaged  to  reftore  all  the  places  which 
he  poffeffed  in  France,  on  condition,  that  he  Ihould  be  affifted  in  atchieving  the 
conquefl  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Thefe  reproaches  were  wholly  unfounded  : 
fince  the  peace  of  Arras  more  than  twenty  treaties  had  been  concluded  between 
the  Englifli  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  juft  renewed  the  truce  Avith 
them  ;  while  the  king  carried  his  I'crnpies  fo  far  as  even  to  refufe  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  with  them.  The  Burgundian  minifters  added  that  the  duke's  fubjefls 
had  daily  rcafon  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  the  judges  of  the  parliament  ot 

*  Coutiiw?<tiou  de  Montirelrt. 
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Paris,  in  every  caufe  which  they  brought  before  them  ;  that  prompt-  juftice  warj 
never  rendered  them  except  when  they  were  deftined  to  be  condemned;  that  the 
moil  infulting  language  was  employed  by  the  French  in  fpeaking  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  that  the  government  took  no  pains  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  licen- 
tioulnefs,  fo  deftruftive  of  that  refpeft  which  was  due  to  a  fovereign  power,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  the  firft  peer  of  France — charafters  which  were  united  in  the 
perfon  of  their  mafter: — that  the  duke  could  not  fuppofe  the  king  wa^  offended 
with  him  for  having  afforded  an  afylum  to  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  5 
fmce  he  had  taken  care  to  apprize  his  majcfty  of  the  dauphin's  arrival  in  his  do- 
minions, and  had  not  then  been  defired  to  refufe  to  receive  a  prince  who  was  def- 
tined by  providence  to  become,  one  day,  his  fovereign. 

To  thefe  reprefentations,  the  king  replied  with  equal  moderation  and  dignity. 
He  juftly  obferved  that  the  treaty  of  Arras  had,  at  leaft,  been  as  advantageous  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  as  to  himfelf:  that  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  fufficient- 
ly  attefted  that  the  facrifice  of  his  refentment  for  the  death  of  his  father  had  not 
been  gratuitous :  that  though  the  marefchal  de  LTfle  Adam  had  contributed  to 
the  reduction  of  Paris,  yet  the  honour  of  that  atchievement  was  principally  due 
to  the  cgurts,of  Richemont  and  Dunois  :  that  the  duke's  fubjefts,  who,  fince  that 
period,  had  ferved  in  the  king's  armies,  were  alfo  vaifals  of  the  crown  :  that  the 
duke  ®f  Burgundy  had  obferved  a  ftrift  neutrality  during  the  reduftion  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne  :  that  the  alliances  which  he  (the  king)  had  contracted  with 
the  neighbouring  powers,  were  in  no  wife  prejudicial  to  the  duke,  nor  did  they 
infringe,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  on  the  peace  of  Arras,  which  he  had  ever  obferved 
with  religious  fcrupulofity  :  that  the  projeft  of  enabling  the  Engliih  to  reduce 
Holland  was  an  abfurd  fuppofition  to  v/hich  the  duke  himfelf  gave  no  credit  ; 
but  that  the  truce  which  the  duke  had  juft  concluded  without  the  knowledge  of 
France  was  of  a  different  defcription  :  that  the  accufations  of  difobedience  prefer- 
red againfl  the  duke  were  proved  to  be  valid  by  juridicial  afts  :  that  if  the  king 
had  not  prefcribed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  exaft  line  of  condufl:  which  he 
ought  to  purfue  with  regard  to  the  dauphin,  he  thought  he  had  fufSciently  explain- 
ed himfelf  on  that  fubjeft  by  fending  him  word  that  he  could  not  pay  too  much, 
honour  to  the  prince  fo  long  as  he  Ihould  obferve  that  refpeft  and  obedience 
which  were  due  from  a  fon  to  a  father.  "1  he  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Brittany,  with 
the  count  of  Maine  and  the  other  princes  of  the  tlood,  were  prefent  while  the  king 
delivered  this  anfwer  to  the  ambafladors,  who  defired  a  farther  explanation  of  his 
fentiments  ;  Charles,  therefore,  told  them,  before  their  departure,  that  he  would 
fend  one  of  the  members  of  his  council  to  the  duke  to  give  him  all  the  fatisfadion. 
he  could  require. 

A.  D.  146.]  Had  the  king   only  lifiened  to  the  dictates   of  refentment,  he- 
might  eafily  have  revenged  himfelf  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  uneafinefs  he 
had  caufed  him  in  affording  proteftion  to  the  dauphin.    The  court  of  Philip  was 
not  more  exempt  frcim  domeftic  dilTentions  than  that  of  Charles.  The  count  of 
Gharolois,  difcontented  with  his  father  and  enraged  more  than  ever -with  the  houfe 
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of  Croi,  who  pofleiTed  all  his  confidence  and  favour,  had  formed  a  defign  of  reti- 
ring into  France  ;  and  he  commiSoned  the  count  of  Saint-Paul  to  make  the  pro- 
pofal  to  the  king.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  appHed  for  the  command  of  the  troops, 
which  France  intended  to  fend  to  England  to  the  affiftance  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
He  was  told  that  with  regard  to  the  armament,  no  decifive  refoiution  had  been 
adopted  ;  but  that  if  he  chofe  to  come  to  France,  he  would  be  received  with  all 
the  refped  that  was  due  to  his  rank  and  birth.  Several  meifages  paffed  on  the  fub- 
.  jed  ;  but  as  the  king  found  it  was  the  count's  intention  to  facrifice  the  objeds  of 
his  refentment  before' he  left  his  father's  dominions,  he  broke  off  the  negociation 
with  this  generous  remark  : — "  For  two  kingdoms  fuch  as  mine  I  would  not  confent  ta 
"  Jo  'viHai/ious  an  aP.ion," 

The  king  had  been  indifpofed  for  fome  time,  and  though  at  an  age  when  the 
generality  of  men  ftili  retain  their  faculties,  both  mental  and  bodily,  unimpaired, 
he  daily  experienced  a  diminution  of  his  flrength.  That  rapid  fucceffion  of  events 
which  continued  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  had  fcarce- 
ly  permitted  him  to  enjoy  an  inftant  of  repofe.  Inceilantly  obliged  to  ftruggle  with 
adverfity,  equally  haralfed  by  the  perfecutions  of  his  enemies  and  by  thole  of  his 
own  family  ;  continually  thwarted  in  his  defigns,  often  reduced  to  extremities  the 
moil  cruel  and  diftreffing  *;  only  furmounting  one  obilacle  to  encounter  another; 
and  compelled  to  fight  for  almofl  every  inch  of  territory  he  acquired — Such  were 
the  toilfome  occupations  to  which  Charles  was  deftiiied.  Ihis  complication  of 
dangers  and  fatigues,  joined  to  the  weighty  cares  of  government — an  immenfe 
burden  of  themfelves  to  a  monarch  jealous  ot  his  duties  had  weakened  the  fprings 
of  life;  and  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  amorous  gratifications,  to  which 
Charles,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  had  recourfe,  as  an  antidote  to  the  painful 
anxiety  which  preyed  on  his  mind,  on  account  of  his  fou's  miicondud,  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  period  of  his  dilTolution. 

About  INiidfummer  he  was  feized  with  a  complaint  in  his  face  which  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  proceed  from  the  tooth-ach  ;  but  a  tooth  having  been  extraded,  a  lever 
enfued,  and  his  phyficians  l^egan  to  be  apprehenfive  of  danger.  The  king's  illnefs 
produced  a  general  conlternation  among  the  minifters  and  courtiers,  moll  of 
whom  being  objeds  of  hatred  to  the  dauphin,  dreaded  the  effeds  of  his  anger  and 
leventre.  Meanwhile  a  council  was  aflembled,  at  which  it  was  refolved  to  write  to 
the  dauphin  without  delay,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  his  fallier's  fituation,  and 
to  know  his  plealure.  This  letter,  figned  by  ihe  counts  of  Main  and  Foix  ;  the 
chancellor  des  Urfins  ;  the  lords  of  Dunois,  Laval,  Albert,  Chabannes,  Eiloute- 
ville,  du  Challel,  and  live  of  the  principal  minifters,  is  dated  the  feventeenth  of 
July.  I  hat  lame  day  all  the  members  ot  the  council  adopted  a  propofal  made  by 
the  count  of  Maine,  to  exert  their  utmoll.elibrts,  (hould  the  Icing  recover,  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  ion.   This  engagement  they  confirmed 

■K-  fiis  treafurer,  at  the  conimenceiiicnt  of  the  fifge  of  Orleails,  had  no  mere  than  four  crowus  in  his 
jjolfc.f'ion — I'occi  Ji'Jlif:  dc  Jeaiiue  tV Arc,  JMS.  UO).  li- 
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by  an  oath  ;  they  renewed  ft  on  the  eighteenth,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  count  of  Foix  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh*. 

Amidil  the  tumult  which  prevailed  on  the  profpeft  of  a  change  in  the  govern- 
mentj  a  report  was  raifed — but  on  what  foundation  is  not  known — that  a  defign 
was  formed  againfl  the  king's  hfe  ;  and  it  has  fmce  been  added,  that  the  dauphin 
himfelf  was  the  author  of  it.  But  an  imputation  of  this  nature  requires  the  ftron- 
geft  confirmation  to  enfure  behef  J  whereas,  all  the  contemporary  writers  are  fi- 
lent  on  the  fubjeft.  An  officer  of  the  king's  houfhold — whofe  name  has  not  been 
preferved  in  hiftory-^— thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  Charles  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  The  agitation  into  which  the  unhappy  monarch  was  thrown  by 
the  dreadful  intelligence,  is  more  eafily  conceived  than  exprefled  ;  after  refcuing 
his  country  from  the  oppreffion  of  her  hereditary  foes,  after  promoting,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  fubjeflis,  to  fee  himfelf  redu- 
ced to  the  deplorable  ftate  of  a  tyrant  trembling  with  the  apprehenfion  of  meeting 
the  fate  he  merited,  was  too  much  for  his  fortitude  to  fupport.  He  funk  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  affliction  ;  and,  feeing  nothing  that  could  endear  him  to  life,  in 
the  difmal  profpeft  which  now  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view,  he  refolved  to  die.  In 
vain  did  his  miniflers  and  the  members  of  his  council  employ  the  mofl  ftrenuous 
folicitatioiis  to  diffuade  him  from  adhering  to  this  fatal  refolution  ;  he  was  deaf 
to  their  remonftrances,  and  obflinately  perufted  in  refufing  whatever  was  offered 
him  It  ,is  not  probable  that  his  conducl,  in  this  refpeft,  was  influenced  by  the 
dread  of  poifon  ;  fince,  by  the  rejeftion  of  all  kind  of  food,  he  expofed  himfelf 
to  certain  death.  To  admit  fuch  an  idea,  we  mull  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  abfo- 
lutely  deprived  of  his  fenfes,  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  is  evidently  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  died.  At  length,  the  phyficjans,  feconded  by  the  minif- 
ters  of  religion,  prevailed  on  him  to  take  fome  nourifliment ;  but  his  ftomach  was 
now  too  Aveak  to  bear  it.  Confcious  that  his  lafl  hour  was  approaching,  he  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  a  future  ftate ;  and,  after  fettling  his  wordly  affairs,  and  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  a  chriftian,  he  died  at  Meun-fur-Yevre,  on  the  twenty- fecond  of 
July,  (1461)  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign  f. 

Charles  was  equally  generous  and  brave ;  amidft  the  tumult  of  war  his  heart 
was  ever  open  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  moderate  and  juft,  his  arms  were 
only  employed  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  in  recovering  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancellors.  But  his  martial  atchievements  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  juftify 
that  degree  of  refpeft  and  admiration,  in  which  his  memory  is  flill  holden  by  the 
French.     The  wifdora  and  mildnefsof  his  government  form  a  fairer  theme  for 

*  Villai-et,  torn.  st;.  p.  301. 

t  The  circiimftance  of  Ihe  kin;^'s  refufal  to  take  food  for  Tome  clays  previous  to  his  death,  has 
been  doubted  by  the  author  of  '•  Obfervations  on  the  Hiliory  of  France.'"  and  by  Monfieiir  aiclos, 
the  modern  hiftorian  01  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Its  tnith,  however,  is  aflerted  by  tno 
conteniporary  w  titers— the  Contiiiuator  of  Monitrelet,  and  the  aurhcr  of  the  Chro.iicle  of  Saint- 
Dennis.  To  which  of  thefe  molt  credit  is  due,  we  pretend  not  to  decide;  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
the  improbability  of  a  fua  is,  of  itfelf,  infuthcient  to  counterbalance  the  poStive  aflertion  of  per- 
Ions,  who  may  7nijreprefir.t  but  who  cannot  be  ?>nftakin. 
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exultation,  and  a  nobler  fubjecl  of  applaufe.  To  the  laws  he  has  not  only  re- 
ftored  their  ancient  vigour,  but  gave  trefh  force.  The  many  falutary  edifts  that 
were  publifhed,  and  regulations  that  were  adopted,  during  his  reign,  fufficientiy 
attefl:  the  truth  of  this  obiervation.  In  his  feleftion  of  magillrates— an  objeft  of 
the  highed;  importance  to  th:;  community — he  difpkyed  the  mod  vigilant  attention 
to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  ihe  people ;  in  iuveftigating  the  qualifications  of 
the  rival  candidates,  he  always  made  birth  give  place  to  genius,  and  talents  to  in- 
tegrity. Sincerely  pious,  but  exempt  from  bigotry,  he  flrenuoufly  defended  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  even  from  the  invafions  of  the  holy 
fee.  At  the  commencement  ot  his  reign  an  exceflive  facility  of  difpofition  ex- 
pofed  hiin  to  all  the  dangers  which  generally  refult  from  an  implicit  confidence  in 
favourites ;  and  betrayed  him  into  the  commiffion  of  numerous  errors ;  but  con- 
vinced by  experience  he  correfted  his  conduct,  while  the  native  excellence  of  his 
mind  fecured  him  from  falling  into  the  oopofite  extreme  :  He  ftill  remained  cour- 
teous, affable,  merciful  and  mild.  The  chief  defeO:  in  the  character  of  this  mo- 
narch was  a  violent  propenfity  to  amorous  enjoyments,  which  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  rendered  him  indoLnt  and  effeminate  ;  and  even  to  the  laft  period  of  his 
exiflence,  betrayed  him  into  conflant  violations  of  conjugal  duty. 

Whenever  Charles   travelled  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another,  he 
took  feveral  perions  in   his  retinue  to  make  clothes,  which  he  diftributed  to  the 
poor.     His  mode  of  living  was   fuitable  to  his  dignity,  though   his  annual  ex- 
pences  never  exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  and  fuch  prudence  was  dif- 
played  in  the  economy  of  his  houfliold,  that  he  had  faved  at  his  death,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  Hvres,  which  he  deflined  to  pay  a  part  of  the  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  for  which  the  towns  fituated  on  the  river  Somme  had  been 
pledged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty  of  Arras.     He  was  a  moft  rigid 
©bferver  of  his  word  :  "  Sa  parole" — fays  a  contemporary  writer  * — "■  etoit  parole 
*'  de  ro'i^  et  tenue  pour  lot;"  in  (hort,  he  difplayed  fuch  juflice  and  moderation, 
and  was  fo  anxious  to  reftrain  the  diforders  of  the  foldiery,  that  his  fubjefts  may 
be  faid  to  have  enjoyed,  even  amidft  the  tumult  of  war,  all  the  bleffnigs  of  peace. 
The  inftant  Charles   had  refigned  his  breath,  the  count  of   Maine  difpatched 
three  couriers,  fucceffively,  to  the  dauphin,  to  inform  him  of  his  father's  death, 
and  to  receive  his  orders  \.     Meanwhile  the  minifters  and  nobility  who  were  then 
at  Meun  appeared  loll  in  confternation  ;  whether  from  a  cowardly  apprehenfion 
of  exciting  the   difpleafurc  of  his  fucceffor,  or  from   a   criminal   negled  which 
nothing  could  juftify  nor  even  palHate,  no  preparations  were  made  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  deceafed  monarch.     Tannegui  du  Chatel — nephew  to  the  nobleman 
of  that  name,  who  had  faved  the  dauphin  from  the  Burgundian  faftion  at  the  re- 
duction of  Paris — was  the  only  pcrfbn  who  had  the  virtue  and  refolution  to  fulfil 
a  duty  that  was  deemed  dangerous :  By  his  orders,   and  at  his  expence,  the  body 
of  Charits  was  firfl  conveyed   on  the    (fixth  of  Auguft)  to    the   cathedral  at 
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Paris,  where  the  funeral  obfequies  were  performed,  and  then  tlepofited  in  the 
royal  vault  at  Saint  Denis :  Immediately  af'sr  the  ceremony,  the  count  of  Du- 
nois,  who  was  prefent,  exclaimed,  "  We  have  lojl  our  majler,  let  every  man  pro- 
*'■  vide  for  bis  ownfafety." — An  exclamation  which  only  ferved  to  encreafe  their  re- 
gret for  the  paft,  and  their  apprehenfions  of  the  future.  The  money  which  Du 
Chatel  expended  on  this  occafion  was  not  repaid  him  by  Lewis  till  ten  years  after 
the  prefent  period  *. 

The  troubles,  by  which  France  had  been  convulfed,  for  the  long  fpace  of 
eighty  years,  had  thrown  every  part  of  the  kingdom  into  the  mod  dreadful  confu- 
sion :  and  the  annihilation  of  the  fovereign  authority  appeared  to  be  an  almofl  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  thofe  civil  commotions  which  raged  with  fuch  unexam- 
pled violence.  But  they,  fortunately,  produced  a  contrary  effe(ft ;  from  thi$- 
dreadful  ftate  of  anarchy,  a  new  order  arofe  in  the  ftate,  a  fyftem  quite  different 
from  the  ancient  government,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  extenfion  of  mo- 
narchical influence.  By  the  adoption  of  a  fyftem  of  policy,  unknown  to  their 
predecefTors,  that  of  fowing  diffention  among  their  enemies,  the  French  monarch? 
fucceeded  in  their  attempts  to  curtail  the  moft  dangerous  prerogatives  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  the  deftrudion  of  the  Ariftocratic  power,  confirmed  and  ftrength- 
ened  the  royal  authority.  They  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  their  true 
interefts,  which  had  been  fo  long  facrificed  to  thofe  of  the  nobility.  The  nation, 
torn  by  inteftine  commotion,  fought  for  a  fupport,  which  they  could  only  find 
in  a  fovereign,  always  armed,  and  confequently  in  a  condition  to  afford  them 
proteftion  :  they  accuftomed  themfelves  to  confider  the  king  as  the  centre  of  the 
ftate,  as  the  only  point  of  union  to  which  every  member  of  the  community  ought 
to  tend.  Experience  of  the  paft  muft  necelfarily  have  given  ftrength  and  efFeft  to  an 
opinion  which  v/as  found  to  be  favourable  to  public  tranquillity.  Already  had  moft 
of  the  great  vaflals  of  the  crown  begun  to  lofe  that  tyrannical  empire  which  they 
Tiad  ever  been  accuftomed  to  exert  over  their  inferiors,  whom  they  rendered  the 
ilaves,  and  victims  of  their  pafTions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  encouragement 
of  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  that  .of  the  king  had,  in  earlier  times, 
given  the  firft  blow  to  this  monftrous  defpotifm;  but  that  cuftom,  introduced  for 
the  purpofe  of  counterafting  the  evil  effefts  of  the  partial  and  unjuft  proceedings 
of  the  feudal  jurifdidions,  was  confined  in  its  influence  ;  it  extended  only  to  par- 
ticular cafes,  and  confeqnently  afforded  relief  only  to  a  few  individuals,  without 
affefting  the  generality  of  the  nation.  Motives  of  greater  efficacy  were  requifite  to 
weaken  and  curtail  the  exhorbitant  pow^r  of  the  holders  of  extenfive  fiefs,  and 
thefe  motives  were  fupplied  by  themfelves.  Their  reftlefs  ambition,  their  reci. 
procal  jealoufies,  their  eternal  diffentions,  their  frequent  revolts,  and  their  flagrant 
crimes,  began  to  expofe  them  to  the  indignation  and  even  to  the  contempt,  of 
their  own  fubjeds.  That  complication  of  calamities  to  which  the  people  had 
Jo  long  been  expofedj  the  many  ruinous  wars  in  wiich  they  had  been  compelled 
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to  eiiP'age;  towns  reduced  to  afties,  villages  depopulated,  and  lands  laid  •wade;— 
all  thefe  tended  to  demonftrate,  beyond  the  reach  of  confutation,  the  horrid  a'oufe 
which  the  feudal  nobles  had  made  of  their  power.  The  people,  forely  oppreffed 
by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  infenfibly  began  to  lofe  that  refpeft  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  entertain  for  their  mailers,  and,  feeling,  at  once,  their  fitua- 
lion  and  their  confequence,  refolded  to  refill  a  yoke  which  tyranny  had  rendered 
intolerable.  The  nobiHty  could  no  longer  fecure  any  thing  more  than  a  eonftrain- 
ed  and' precarious  obedience;  and  they  were  only  indebted,  for  the  continuance 
of  their  power, .  to  the  feeble  fupport  of  an  ancient  prejudice  which  a  rifmg 
fpirit  of  rational  freedom  was  labouring  to  deftroy.  Whenever  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  the  great  vafials  of  the  crown,  were  attacked,  their  dependents 
would  only  render  them  fuch  I'ervices  as  they  had  hitherto  found  it  impoffible  to 
ribolifli.  The  nobles  had  difdained  to  fecure  the  afFeftions  of  their  vaifals;  and 
they  were  no  longer  poffeiTed  of  fufficient  authority  to  extort  an  implicit  fub- 
miliion.  Tlie  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  the  count  of  Foix,  were 
almofL  the  only  noblemen  who  ftill  retained  an  abfolute  power  in  their  refpective 
territories  ;  and  their  right  to  the  poffeffion  of  that  power  the  fovereign  contefted, 
though  he  had  never  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  it  by  exertions  of  violence. 
The  authority  of  the  reft  v-as  extremely  limited,  and  foon  died  away.  They  were 
wholly  unable  to  fupport  a  war  ;  they  could  not  even  take  up  arms,  without 
fubjeding  themfelves  to  the  rifk  of  being  tried  as  rebels,  and  condemned  as 
traitors.  The  domains  of  the  count  of  Armagnac  and  the  duke  of  Alen9on  had 
been  confifcated  and  feized,  by  a  legal  procefs ;  and  no  oppofition  had  been  made 
either  to  the  fentence  or  its  execution;  whereas,  but  a  few  years  before,  it  would 
have  been  neceifary  to  fubdue  the  confifcated  territory  by  force  of  arms.  Such 
was  the  rapid  progrefs  which  the  royal  authority  had  already  made;  by  the  mode- 
ration with  which  it  was  exercifed  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  nation  were  pre- 
vented from  perceiving  its  whole  extent;  but  under  the  fucceeding  reign  its 
effects  became  more  fenfible. 

Charles  the  Seventh  was  the  firft  of  the  French  monarchs  who  irapofed  a  new 
tax,  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates  general.  This  innovation  did  not  excite 
the  fmalleft  murmur  ;  becaufe — fay  the  French  hiftorians — the  nation  were  con- 
vinced of  the  neceflity  of  an  import,  deftined  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ftate;  but  it  certainly  tended  to  eftablifli  a  dangerous  precedent,  as  the  power  of 
impoung  taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  people  forms  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  defpotifm.  Whenever  a  tax  had  been  raifed,  before  this  period,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  the  provinces  were  previoufly  applied  to  for  their  con- 
currence, and  the  duration  of  the  import  was  generally  regulated  by  the  necefTity 
which  gave  rife  to  it ;  but  when  Charles  ertablifhed  a  ftanding  army,  he  found 
it  neceffary  to  fecure  a  regular  fund,  and  therefore,  of  his  own  authority,  rendered 
I  he  impofi,  levied  for  that  purpofe,  perpetual.  The  reftitude  of  his  intentions 
and  the  prudence  of  his  adminiftration,  having  fecured  the  confidence  of  his 
fubjefts,  be  m?t  v/ith  no  oppofition  to  his  plan;  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be  obferved. 
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to  his  credit,  that  he  adopted  every  poiTible  means  to  prevent  any  kind  of  Im- 
pofition  on  the  people.  Ko  more  money  was  raifed  than  was  abfolutely  necelTavv 
for  the  purpofe^  and  the  tax  was  colle6led  in  the  moil:  unexceptionable  manner; 
each  parilh  chufmg  its  own  coUeftors.  It  was  never  augmented  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Seventh;  and  under  Francis  the  Firll  it  was  ftill  fo  moderate,  that 
thofe  who  were  rated  highefl  could  purchafe  an  exemption  for  twenty  fols  each. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  arts  could  make  any  rapid  progrefs  in  times 
of  tumult  and  diforder.  The  art  of  war,  being  moll:  in  uie,  was,  of  courfe, 
purl'ued  with  the  greateft  ardour ;  and  fome  improvement  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  means  of  deftruftion.  The  ufe  of  artillery  had  become  common  in 
France,  and  a  feparate  fund  of  eighty  thoufand  livres  annually — equivalent  to 
upwards  of  thirty-three  thoufand  pounds  fterling — was  provided  for  the  ordnance 
department.  The  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  France,*  mentions  a  cannon  cad 
by  John  Maugue,  at  Tours,  in  1478,  that  threw  a  ball  of  five  hundred  pounds 
from  the  Baflile  to  the  bridge  at  Charenton. 

It  is  probable  that  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented  during  this  period.  At 
the  fiege  of  Bourdeaux,  Bureau,  the  mafter  of  the  artillery,  made  ufe  of  cer- 
tain flying  machines — engins  volans — with  which  he  expedled  to  reduce  the  town 
to  afhes;  and  it  .appears  that  they  produced  the  fame  eifefts  as  the  bombs  which 
are  now  in  ufe.  Several  proofs  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  may  be  feen 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Literaturefj  one  of  thefe  will  fufEce  to  demonflrate  its  validity. 
Robert  Valthurius,  in  a  treatife  on  the  military  art,  dedicated  to  Sigifmund 
Pandplphus  Malatefta,  prince  of  Rimini,  who  died  in  1475,  afcribes  to  that 
prince  the  invention  of  the  mortar  and  the  bomb,  the  effefts  whereof  he  defcribes 
with  fuch  precifion,!  that  it  is  impoffible  to  miftake  him.  But  if  any  thing  re- 
fembling  bombs  had  really  been  ufed  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Seventh,  it  is  certiiin  they  were  foon  laid  afide,  for  we  find  no  mention  afterward 
made  of  that  dreadful  inftrument  of  deftruftion,  till  the  year  1634. 

As  foon  as  tranquillity  was  reftored  to  the  kingdom,  the  tafte  for  literature 
revived.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  rector  of  the  univeriity 
of  Paris  offered  to  attend  the  funeral  proceflion,  with  -five-and  twenty  thoufand 
ftudents.  But  the  progrefs  that  was  made  in  the  fciences  was  but  ill  proportioned 
to  the  ardour  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  cultivated^  indeed,  in  no  one 
branch  of  literature,  is  it  poiiible  to  difcover  the  fraalleft  fymptom  of  im- 
provement. 

The  admirable  art  of  printing  was  invented  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  where,  or  by  whom  is  not  precifely  known.  On  reading  Meerman, 
Mattaire,  Marchand,  Palmer,  and  fome  others,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeft, 
it  appears   moft  probable    that  Laurentius   Cofter,  keeper  of  the  cathedral  at 

*  Chron.  de  France,  torn. Hi.  fol.  240.  f  torn,  xxvii.  p.  ro6.  t  Inventum  eft  quoqiie  machinae 
bajufce  tinira,  Sigifmunde  Paudulphe  qua  pilae  aeiieae  tormentarii  pulveris  plenae  cum  fungi  aridi 
fomite  urentis  emittuntur.  Rab.  Valthurius  de  re  militari.  p.  266,  quoted  la  the  twency-lJsventi 
volume  of  the  memoirs  of  die  French  acadeiiiy. 
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Haerlern,  conceived  the  firfl  idea  of  printing,  about  the  year  1430;  and  between 
that  time  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1440,  printed  feveral  iaiall  books  in 
that  city,  with  wooden  types  tied  together  with  threads.  As  confiderable  emolu- 
ment was  likely  to  accrue  from  the  Icnowledge  of  this  art,  Cofler  was  anxious  to 
prevent  its  promulgation,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  family;  but  in  this  he  was  dif- 
appointed,  as,  about  the  time  of  his  death,  John  Geinsfteich,  one  of  his  workmen, 
ei'caped  from  Haerlem,  and  taking  with  him  fome  of  his  mafter's  types,  re- 
tired to  Mentz,  where,  being  encouraged  and  fupplied  with  money,  by  John  Full, 
an  opulent  citizen,  he  began  to  print  in  1441:  two  years  after  this  man,  or  his' 
ojjijiatit,  John  Guttemberg,  is  faid  to  have  invented  metal  types  and  to  have  fet 
tiiem  in  frames,  an  improvement  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  city  of  Mentz  was 
thence  induced  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  place  where  printing  was  in- 
vented. 

But  according  to  the  accounts  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy, 
and  in  the  hiftorical  treatife  on  the  art  of  printing,  written  by  M.  Fournier,  the 
invention  of  that  art  is  to  be  folely  afcribed  to  John  Guttemberg,  a  gentleman  of 
Mentz,  who  difcovered  it  in  1440,  during  his  refidence  at  Strafburg,  where 
the  event  is  flill  commemorated  by  a  jubilee,  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
every  century,  called  the  typographical  jubilee.  Having  fpent  his  own  fortune,  and 
the  fortunes  of  fome  of  his  affociates  who  had  entered  into  his  fchemes,  in 
attempts  to  perfeft  the  art  he  had  difcovered,  Guttemberg  retired  to  Mentz,  his 
native  place,  where  he  took  John  Fuji  as  a  partner.  The  firfl  work  of  confe- 
quence  which  iflued  from  their  prefs  was  a  Bible,  bearing  no  date,  but  fuppofed 
to  hare  been  printed  in  145©.  The  types,  although  of  wood,  were  made  to  imi- 
tate writing  fo  perfeftly,  that  feveral  copies  were  fold  as  manufcripts,  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  Fufl  difpofed  of  feveral  at  Paris ;  where  he  was  profecuted  for 
having  fold  a  great  number  of  the  fame  work  at  different  prices*.  From  Mentz 
this  noble  art,  notwithflanding  the  pains  which  the  inventor  took  to  prevent  its 
propagation,  by  exafting  an  oath  of  fecrecy  from  all  his  workmen,  was  conveyed 
JO  other  cities  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  where  preiTes  were  ef- 
labiifhed  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

The  improvement  of  cafting  metal  types  and  fetting  them  in  forms  is  afcribed 
to  Schoeffer,  fon-in-lav/  to  Fuft.  Fufl  and  Schoeffer  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
firfl  printers  who  prefixed  their  names  to  the  works  they  publiflied ;  and  the 
firft  book  to  which  their  name  appeared  was  a  Pfalfer,  in  Folio,  printed  in  1457. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  France  by  Ulric  Gering,  Martin  Krants, 
and  Michael  Friburger,  three  printers  "of  Mentz,  who,  on  the  invitation  of 
William  Fichet  and  John  de  la  Pierre,  dcftors  of  divinity,  went  to  fettle  at  Paris. 
They  had  convenient  appartments  affigne  i  them  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  they  continued  till  1483,  v/hen  Gering  took  a  houfe  in  the  rue  de  Sor- 
bonne, in  wliich  he  remained  till  his  death.    This  founder  of  French  typography 
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acquired  a  confiderable  fortune,  one  half  of  which  he  bequeathed,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude,  to  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne. 

As  Charles  the  Seventh  was  of  low  ftature  and  had  very  fhort  legs,  he  generally 
wore  fuch  a  drefs  as  was  beft  calculated  for  concealing  the  defefts  of  his  per- 
fon.  The  falliion  of  long  garments  was  accordingly  revived  during  his  reign; 
but,  in  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  a  total  revolution 
occurred  in  the  article  of  drefs.  The  women,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  wear 
gowns 'of  an  immenfe  length,  cut  off  their  enormous  trains,  as  well  as  their 
lleeves  which  fwept  the  ground.  For  thefe  ridiculous  fuperfluities  they  fubfti- 
tuted  deep  borders  that  were  equally  prepofterous.  On  their  heads  they  wore 
enormous  caps  furrounded  with  folds  of  filk  or  other  light  materials, — in  the 
form  of  a  turban — almoft  a  yard  in  heighth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
the  head  dreffes  of  the  women  were  fo  broad-^being  two  yards  in  breadth  * — that 
k  was  found  neceflary  to  make  the  doors  wider  in  order  to  admit  them;  whereas 
now  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  higher. 

The  change  that  took  place  in  the  men's  dreffes  was  not  lefs  remarkable. 
The  long  robes  were  fucceeded  by  (hort  jackets  that  fcarcely  reached  the  waift, 
which  fat  quite  clofe  to  the  body,  and  were  fattened  by  a  lace  to  the  breeches, 
which  were  equally  tight.  The  front  of  the  breeches  was  decorated  with  an 
ornament  bearing  an  exaft  refemblance  to  thofe  parts  which  decency  forbids 
to  name,  and  for  which  it  ferved  as  a  cafe.  Thefe  extraordinary  decorations  which 
were  called  braguettes,  were  ornamented  with  fringe  and  ribbands.  To  make  them- 
felves  appear  broad-chejled  the  men  wore  falfe  fhoulders,  called  mahoitres ;  their 
hair  was  long  before,  fo  as  to  fhade  their  eye-brows  ;  and  the  fafliion  of  wear- 
ing long  pointed  fhoes  was  revived.  Such  was  the  fafliionable  drefs  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  contemporary  writers,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken 
add  that  every  body  was  eager  to  follow  this  extravagant  mode  of  drefs;  that 
even  men  whofe  profeffion  compelled  them  to  pay  more  regard  to  decency  in 
public  were  no  longer  afliamed  of  an  affeftation  which  ceafed  to  appear  ridiculous 
becaufe  it  had  become  general ;  fo  that  a  grave  perfonage,  who  had  been  feen 
in  the  morning  with  a  long  robe,  paraded  the  ftreets  in  an  afternoon  "  drejfed 
♦'  like  an  ape."  The  fame  authors  complain  that  private  citizens  adorned  them-  ^  .  ,  . 
felves  with  golden  chains,  in  imitation  of  kights ;  that  they  were  no  longer  able  f^^^^^^^^^^^^j^jC^ 
to  diftinguifh  the  gentleman  from  the  tradefman;  and  that  valets  as  well  as  their 
mafters,  were  covered  Avith  fatin,  damaik  aiKi  velvet.  Thefe  particulars  by  no 
means  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  luxury  is  the  moft 
certain  indication  of  opulence  in  a  ftate.  It  is  impofiible  to  difcover,  in  the 
hiflory  of  the  prefent  period,  any  fources  whence  France  could  have  derived 
fuperSuous  wealth.  The  arts  were  flill  in  their  infancy;  no  progrefs  had  been- 
made  in  indullry;  no  eftabliihmeiit  of  new  manufaftures  had  taken  place;  her 
commerce  was  confined,   and  her  navy  in  fuch  a  lai7guiftung  ftate,  that  when  any 

*  ViUaret;  torn,  xxxvl.  p.  367.      Monflrslet,  fol.  39,  Co!.  2-      Paiquier,  p.  57S. 
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jiaval  expedition  was  projefted  ihe  was  compelled  to  hire  foreign  veflels.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  France,  confined  to  her  territorial  riches  ;  yet  did  Ihe  exhibic 
every  external  fymptom  of  opulence.  The  precious  metals,  which  were  difplayed 
with  fuch  oltantatious  profuffion,  were  then  very  fcarce  ;  as  muft  appear  from 
the  price  of  every  article  of  confumption,  which  fold,  on  an  average,  for  ten 
times  lefs  than  what  it  produced  a  century  after.  Soldiers  were  the  only  people 
•who  earned  more  money  than  men  of  the  fame  clafs  do  now.  That  defcriptioa 
of  impofts,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  failles,  only  amounted  to  feventeen 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  whereas,  under  the  following  reign,  they  were  aug* 
mented  to  almofl  five  millions.  In  the  marriage-contraft  of  Margaret  de  Rohan, 
daughter  to  the  vifcount  de  Rohan,  and  John,  count  of  Angouleme,  grand- 
father to  Francis  the  Firft,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  prince  fliould  be  paid 
the  fum  of  nine  tnoufand  crowns,  part  of  his  wife's  fortune  which  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand  :  and  in  the  fame  deed,  the  vifcount,  in  confideration  of 
this  alliance,  ceded  to  his  fon-in-law  the  poffeffion  of  certain  eftates,  referving 
however,  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  redeeming  them  on  paying  forty  thoufand 
crowns.  Thefe  two  fums  put  together  formed  a  capital  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns, 
or  feventy  five  thoufand  livres,  for  the  crown  was  then  worth  five-and-twenty  fols 
Tcurnois.  Such  was  the  portion  of  a  princefs,  whofe  grandfon  was  deftined  to 
afcend  the  throne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  tire  Seventh,  that  the  domain  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  extremely  limited  fmce  the  death  of  Hugh  Capet, 
began  to  experience  a  confiderable  augmentation.  That  prince,  who  on  his 
accefCon  to  the  throne,  was  confined  to  the  poiTeffion  of  the  Orleanois  Tou- 
raine.  Berry  and  a  part  of  Foitou,  left  his  fucceffor  the  free  and  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  patrimony  of  his  anceftors,  encreafed  by  the  acquifition  of  all  that  part 
cf  France  which  extends  from  the  confines  of  Poitou  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay- 
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A.  D.  1461.3  LEWIS  was  at  Geneppe  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  and  the  intelligence  is  faid  to  have  infplred  him  with  a  joy  which  he 
aifcfted  not  to  conceal ;  but  though  his  eagernefs  to  Jway  the  fceptre  was  unquef- 
tionably  great,  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  that  a  prince  who  was  the  moil  con- 
fummate  hypocrite  of  the  age,  would  have  fuffered  fymptoms  of  exultation,  the 
moll  indecent  and  unnatural,  to  efcape  him  ;  fymptoms,  too,  which  mull  have 
made  the  mofl  unfavourable  imprefFion  on  all  who  wimeffed  them.  This  charge, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  founded  rather  on  a  fuppolition  of  what  Lewis  y^/f 
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at  the  time,  than  on  a  knowledj^e  of  what  he  difpla^/ed  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  though  it  has  been  conllantly  advanced  by  later  hiftorians,  it  is  not 
even  mentir^ned  bv  one  contemporary  writer*. 

From  Geneppe  the  king  v/ent  to  Maubeuge  upon  the  Sambre,  where  he  perform- 
ed the  firit  aft  of  fovercignty,  by  fummoning  the  governors  of  certain  provinces 
to  exa£t  from  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  lend  him  two   deputies 
from  each  of  the  principal  towns.  He  then  proceeded  to  Avefnes,  where  he   had 
appointed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  meet  him.     A  report  prevailed  that  the  late 
king  had  taken  feme    fleps   to  deprive   Lewis    of  his   lawful   inheritance;    and, 
though- the  conftitutional  laws  of  the  realm  prefented  an  infurmountable  bar  to 
fuch  a  proceeding,  that  prince,  confcious  he  had  given  but  too  juft  grounds  of  of- 
fence to  his  father,  feemed  to   entertain  apprehenfions  that  his  fcceffion  would  be 
difputed:  at  leaf!;,  his  condudt,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  calculated 
to  authorize  fuch  an  opinion.   As  the  duke  was  to  accompany  the  king  to  Rheims 
he  funnnoned  all  the  nobility  in  his  dominions  to  meet  him  at  Saint-Quentin;  and 
the  citation   was  fo  punflually   obeyed,   that  no  lefs  than  one  hundred   thoufand 
armed   men  attended  at  the  appointed  randezvous.  Such  a  prodigious  number  of 
attendants  rather  bore  the  appearance  of  an  hoftile  army  preaparing  to  atchieve 
the  conqueft  of  a  kingdom,  than  of  the  retinue  of  a  fovereign  going  to  receive  the 
crown,  and  to  take  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But  whatever 
.apprehenfions  Lewis  might  have  been  led  to  entertain,  they  were  fpeedily  difpelled 
by  the  zealous  loyalty  which  every  clafs  of  people  haftened  to  fignalize.   No  foon- 
er,  however,  was  one  objeft  of  apprehenfion  removed,  than  another  prefented  it- 
felf  to  his  mind;  for  it  was  the  fate  of  this  prince  to  be  inceiTantly  a  prey  to  fufpicion, 
inquietude,  and  terror,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  appeared  to  be  a  dangerous  friend.  His  benefaftor  ill  adverfity 
had  now  become  his  vaffal;  and  this  change  in  their  relative  fituations  neceffariiy 
produced,  at  leaft  en  one  fide,  a  change  of  feniiment;  theinterefts  of  the  king  were 
far  different  from  thofe  of  the  dauphin  ,"v,'hen  a  fugitive,  and  in  difgrace.    The  em- 
barraffment  of  Lewis  was  greatly  encreafed  by  the  critical  fituation  in  which  he  was': 
placed;  fince  by  betraying  fymptoms  of  diftruft,  muft  have  inevitably  have  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  ingratitude,  and  moreover  expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  making 
a  formidable  enemy,  whofe   efforts,  he  would  have  been  wholly  unable   to   refift. 
But  he  extricated  himfelf  from  this  dilemma  by  artfully  infinuating-  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  the  appearance  of  fuch   a. numerous  army  would.  He  feared,  in- 
fpire.  his  iubjefts  with  unfavourable  fentiments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  it  was  peculiarly  hisjntereft  to  avert.   The  duke,  who. harboured  no  finifter 
intentions  immediately  difmilfed  his  troops,  and  took  the  road  to  Rheims,  accom- 
panied only  by  four  thoufand  of .  his  no.bles. 

^  Contin.  tie  Monftrelet — Chroniqne  de  Saint  Den:s — Chronique  de  France— Preface  de  Commines 
—Pieces  Juftificatives— Hiftoire  de  Louis  SI.  par  M.  Duclos.— Hiftoire  de  ia  Viile  de  Paris^— Regif-  ■ 
trss  d:n,Pa.rleraent. 
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At  Avefnes  the  king  received  the  deputies  from  the  principal  towns,  and 
from  the  fovereign  courts  of  juftice.  A  funeral  fervice  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  that  town  for  the  repofe  of  the  late  king's  foul  j  and  Lewis  attended  the 
ceremony,  (accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  the  counts  of  Charolois  and 
Etampes;  James  of  Bourbon,  and  Adolphus  of  Cleves)  dreifed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing; but  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  finiftied,  he  affumed  the  regal  purple;  not, 
as  has  falfely  been  afferted,  in  contempt  of  his  father's  memory,  but  in  compliance 
.  with  a  cuftom  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  monarchy,  and 
which  his  predeceffors  had  invariably  obferved*. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  the  coronation  of  Lewis,  which  took  place  at 
Rheims,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft,  except  that,  before  he  was  anointed,  he 
infilled  on  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  greatly  furprized  all  the  nobility;  becaufe,  fay  the  contemporary 
authors,  "  The  king's  fons  were  always  knighted  at  the  bantifmal  font."  Indeed 
the  marks  of  attention  which  he  bellowed  on  the  duke  were  carried  to  a  degree 
of  afFeftation  which  flrongly  favoured  of  infincerity.  By  his  orders,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Rheims  went  to  meet  the  duke  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  town  ;  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  was  received  by  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims, 
who  prefented  him  with  the  keys;  and  a  complimentary  oration  was  delivered  in 
his  prefence,  in  which  it  was  obferved,  that  to  him  were  the  people  indebted  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  fovereign.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  court  re- 
mained at   Rheims,  all  orders  were  received  from  the  duke  himfelf. 

By  thefe  extraordinary  marks  of  condcfcenfion,  the  king  thought  he  amply 
difcharged  the  debts  he  had  contrafted  as  dauphin ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
knew  bim  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  his  proofs  of  attention,  and  profeffions  of 
friendfiiip,  "  That  man"  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  Lewis  to  a  perfon  whom  the  count 
of  Dammartin  had  fent  to  Rheims  to  entreat  his  good  offices  with  the  king,  "  will 
"  not  reign  long  luithout  involving  his  kingdom  in  great  troubles." 

By  ihe  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Arras  t  it  was  formally  ftipulated, 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  not,  during  his  life,  be  compelled  to  pay 
homage  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  nor  to  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  France;  and  if  in  the 
faid  treaty,  or  in  any  other  aft  whatever,  the  king  had  been  (tiled  his  fovereign, 
fuch  title  could  have  no  efteft  on  this  total  exemption  from  the  duties  of  a  vafl'al. 
If  the  king  ftriftly  adhered  to  a  convention  thus  precife,  he  could  have  no 
poflible  right  to  exaft  homage  from  the  duke,  unlefs,  indeed,  the  right  of  Charles 
to  bind  his  fucceflbrs  had  been  called  in  quefiion.  The  duke,  however,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  poffibility  of  a  difpute  on  the  fubjed,  voluntarily  paid  homage  to 
Lewis,  not  only  for  thofe  domains  which  he  held  of  the  crown,  but  for  all  his 
pofleflions  generally  and  indifcrimiaately. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation,  immediately  after  dinner,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
knelt  to  the  king,  and  conjured  him,  by  the  tiered  ties  of  religion  and  humanity, 

*   Villaret,  torn,  xvi.  pnge  399.  t  Trcfor  des  Chsrtres. 
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ro  pardon  ail  thofe  who,  in  the  precedin,^  rc:'v.'.n,  had  been  fo  unfortL-nate  a's  10 
incur  his  difpl  afur?,  and  to  continue  in  their  difl'ereiit  pofts  luch  officers  as  ha'l 
ferved  the  king  his  father  with  fidelity.  '^J'his  faUuary  advice,  delivered  in  the 
liumble  form  of  a  fupplication,  Lewis  would  have  done  well  to  adept  ;  but  he  was 
too  intent  on  the  gratification  of  his  refentmenc  to  comply  7.'ith  a  requell  that  in- 
terfered with  his  projefts  of  revenge.  His  foul  was  a  flranger  to  that  chrrfHan 
virtue,  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  Re  affefted,  however,  to  be  moved  by  the 
duke's  entreaties,  and  accordingly  promifed  to  pardcn  what  was  priH:,  excepting 
only,  from  the  general  amnefty,  leven  perlbns,  whom  he  did  not  name.  By  means 
of  ihis  reflridion,  he  refer\'ed  to  himfelf  the   choice  of  his  viclims. 

On  the  laft  day  of  Auguft*  Lewis  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  where  he 
%vas  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every  demonftration  of  joy,  refpeft,  and 
loyalty.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis,  two  children,  reprefenting 
angels,  defcended  and  placed  a  crown  on  his  head.  A  herald,  vthofe  drefs  was 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  city,  introduced  to  hira  five  ladies  on  horfeback, 
who  reprefented  the  five  letters  which  form  the  word  Paris;  and  recited  com- 
plimentary verfes.  A^ors,  reprefenting  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  third-eftate 
appeared  in  a  veffel  fixed  agaiirft  the  gate,  from  the  maft  whereof  iffued  a  king, 
decorated  with  all  the  attributes  of  royalty.  All  the  ftreets  were  adorned  with 
pantomimical  reprefentations  of  myfteries ;  but  the  moft  extraordinary  fight  \yhich 
attrafted  the  new  monarch's  attention,  was  that  of  three  beautiful  girls,  perfectly 
naked,  ftationed  at  a  fountain  by  which  he  pafled,  in  the  characler  of  fyrens, 
fmging  ruilic  airs  accompanied  by  niufical  inftrumentst.  After  the  ufual  cere- 
monies were  finiflied,  the  king  repaired  to  the  hotel  des  Tournelles,  where  he 
eftablifhed  his  refidence. 

Lewis,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  had  entered  his  thirtyrninth  year,  an  age 
when  youth  can  no  longer  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  error.  The  kingdom 
was  in  a  flourilhing  and  tranquil  ftate;  free  from  domeftic  commotions,  and 
exempt  from  the  danger  of  foreign  invafion.  The  foTereign  authority  was  more 
extenfive  and  more  refpeded  than  it  had  been  under  any  one  of  his  predeceflcrs, 
fince  the  elevation  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  The  errors  of  his  own  youth, 
and  the  wifdom  and  virtues  of  his  father,  mis,ht  have  ferved  him  as  inftruftive 
leffons,  pointing  out  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to  imitate.  No  monarch  had 
ever  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with  fimilar  advantages,  and  under  circumftances 
more  propitious.  It  only  depended  on  himfelf  to  become  happy,  by  completing 
the  felicity  of  his  fubjefts;  aflured  of  their  attachment,  he  might  eafily  have 
commanded  the  efleem  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  applaufe  of  pofterity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  whofe  laudable  attachment  to  Charles 
the  Seventh  had  excited  the  avowed  hatred  of  his  fon,  none  of  the  great  ofiicers 

*   Mezeray,  torn-    vi.  page   411.  t  Villaret. 
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of  ftate,  or  chief  magiftrates,  had  any  rcafon  to  apprehend  a  removal  from  their 
ftations,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  with  honour  to  themfelves,  and  advan- 
tage to  their  country.  The  king  had  been  hitherto  filent  on  this  head,  but 
immediately  after  his  entry  into  the  capital,  he  made  known  his  intenfions.  He 
deprived  Juvenal  des  Urfms  of  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  v/hich  he  conferred 
on  Peter  de  Morvillers.  John  de  Rohan,  baron  of  Mantauban,  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  John  de  Bueil,  in  the  ofHce  of  admiral,  and  William  de  Harcourt 
in  that  of  chamberlain.  The  marefchal  de  Loheac  was  fucceeded  by  the  baf- 
tard  of  Armagnac,  who  hadjull  been  created  count  of  Comminges.  The  pro- 
voft  of  Paris,  mofl  of  the  judges  of  the  different  courts,  and  the  officers  of 
the  mint,  aifo  lofl  their  places.  It  feemed  as  if  Lewis  had  refolved  to  retain 
none  of  the  fervants  of  his  father ;  and,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  any  one  of 
them  Ihould  elude  his  refearches,  he  included  them  all  in  one  general  pro- 
fcription. 

Coufmot,  bailiff  of  R;ouen,  a  magiftrate  of  great  merit,  who  had  rendered 
%'ery  effential  fervice  to  the  ftate,  was  imprilioned  ;  and  Chabannes,  count  of 
Dammartin,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  a  fimil\ar  fate* 
This  almofi  total  fubverfion  of  fortunes  and  dignities,  kept  the  minds  of 
the  public  in  a  ftate  of  continual  agitation,  while  the  perfon  who  occafioned 
it  was  not  more  tranquil  himfelf.  The  prince  who  fuffers  the  fuggeftions  of 
caprice  to  filence  the  diftates  of  reafon  and  equity,  and  whofe  condudt  is  influ- 
enced by  the  prevailing  paiTion  of  the  moment,  can  neither  be  happy  nor  free, 
wretched,  indeed,  muft  be  his  fituation,  who  with  the  inclination  poffefTes  the 
abihty  to  opprefs. 

Lewis  was  not  more  anxious  to  ruin  all  fuch  as  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
father,  than  to  proteft  thofe  who  had  incurred  his  difpleafure.  On  his  accefTion 
to  the  throne,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Alen^on  to  be  releafcd,  and  he,  foon  af- 
ter, reftored  him  to  all  his  former  poffelTions,  honours  and  dignities.  John  of 
.'Armagnac,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  parliament,  alfo  obtained  the  refti- 
tution  of  his  confifcated  territories.  Such  were  the  firft  exertions  which  Lewis 
made  of  his^ower  ;  and  but  a  fhort  time  elapfed  before  he  found  reafon  to  repent 
a  conduft,  which  was  equally  impolitic  and  unjuft. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  incurring  the  hatred  of  his  fubjecls,  he  fpared 
no  pains  to  eftablifh  harmony  and  tranquillity  among  his  neighbours.  By  his  ur- 
gent folicitations  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  induced  him  to  receive  the  count 
of  Saint  Paul  into  favonr,  and  he  likewife  effefted  a  reconciliation  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  houfe  of  Croi  ;  though  he  muft  have  known  that,  by  fuch  a 
mcafure,  he  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  iecret  refentment  of  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois.  In  fliort,  before  he  had  completed  the  firfl  month  of  his  reign,  he  had 
contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  atmoft  general  difcontent. 

At  length,  Lewis  left  Paris  to  vifithis  mother  at  Amboife ;  but  before  his  de- 
parture, he  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom,  in  the  jpre- 
fence  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  he  renewed  his  pro- 
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feffions  of  friendfhlp  and  efteem,  repeating  his  declarations,  that  to  him  he  was 
indebted  for  his  crown  and  his  life.  The  three  princes  parted  with  everv  apjjear- 
ance  of  mutual  fatisfaction  ;  and  after  this  interview  the  duke  returned  to  Flan- 
ders, and  the  count  of  Charolois  repaired  to  Burgundy. 

Among  the  numerous  complaints  preferred  by  the  fadlious  and  difcontentcd 
againfl:  the  old  adminiilration,  the  want  of  economy  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  had  not  been  forgotten.  Such  ac- 
cufations,  indeed,  have  in  all  ages,  and  in  almofl:  all  countries,  been  the  inflru- 
ments  employed  by  wicked  and  defigning  men  to  feduce  the  people  from  their 
duty,  by  impofmg  on  their  credulity  ;  knowing  their  aptitude  to  believe  that  all 
who  are  difaflefted  to  the  government,  muft  be  anxious  to  promote  their  v/elfare- 
and  to  afford  them  relief.  As  thefe  reports  had  been  propagated  by  the  adherents 
of  Lewis,  it  was  expedted  that,  en  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  would  rather 
diminifh  than  augment  the  taxes ;  but  almoft  immediately  after  he  had  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  he  ordered  a  frefh  tax  to  be  levied  through - 
out  his  dominions.  On  his  arrival  at  Rheims,  he  made  the  mofl  magnificent 
promifes  to  the  inhabitants,  and  folemnly  fwore  that  he  would  never  fubjecl  them 
to  any  new  impofl ;  but  when  he  left  the  town,  he  forgot  his  oath.  The  inha- 
bitants, furprifed  to  find  the  leafe  of"  the  Gabellts  and  other  exadions,  pubhckly 
renewed,  in  direft  violation  of  the  king's  promife,  flew  to  arms,  broke  open  the 
offices  where  the  regifters  were  kept,  tore  the  regifters,  maflacred  the  revenue- 
farmers^  and  burnt  their  contracts.  This  fedition,  however,  was  foon  reprefled; 
eighty  of  the  infurgents  were  feized  by  the  troops;  and  fix  of  them,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  were  hanged.  The  fame  fpirit  of  oppofition  evinced  itfelf 
in  feveral  other  towns,  particularly  in  Angers,  Alen9on,  and  Auriilac  in  Au- 
vergne  \  but  by  timely  exertions  of  vigour  it  was  fpeedily  quelled. 

The  Icing  ftopped  but  a  few  days  with  hi;  mother,  and  then  repaired  to  Tours,, 
■where  he  received  a  vifit  from  the  count  of  Charolois,  on  his  return  to  Burgun- 
dy.    That  prince  experienced  the  mofl  extraordinary  marks  of  diflin£tion  during 
his  refidence  at  the  French  court :  Lewis,  not  content  with  defraying  his  ex- 
pences,  and  thofe  of  his  houfhold,  and  with  procuring  him  every  amufement  the 
age  would  afford,  difplayed  an  anxiety  to  gratify  every  wi(h.  he  expreifed.     On 
his  departure,  he  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Normand  ',   with  a  falary 
of  fix-and  thirty  thoufand  livres.     Before  the  count  returned  to  Bruxelles,  he 
v/ent  to  take  pofTeflion  of  his  new  government,,,  where   the  inhabitants,  by   the 
king's  exprefs  orders,  paid  him  the  fame  honours  as  if  he  had  been  their  fovereign. 
But  while  Lewis  thus   loaded  the  count  of  Charolois  wit!i  careffes,  he  fecretly 
confirmed,  in  violation  of  the  mofl  folemn  oaths,  the  alliance  which  Charles  the- 
Seventh  had  contrafted  w-ith  the  people  of  Liege,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy. 

Now  that  he  was  pofTefled  of  fupreme  power,  and,  confequently,  free  to  dif- 
play  his  humours  without  fear  of  contradi£lion,  Lewis  betrayed  a  decided,  pre- 
ference  for  thofe  difhonourable  intrigues,  and   crooked  fyfleras   of  policy,  tc 
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which  he  li?d  been  addifted  from  his  youth.  Inconflant  and  capricious,  his  ac- 
tions feeraed  to  be  regulated  by  the  whim  of  the  moment,  without  any  regard  to 
propriety,  or  confideration  for  the  future*.  Pope  Pius  the  Second  had  made  fe- 
veral  vain  attempts,  during  the  "late  reign,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sandion  -,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  new  monarch, 
who,  while  dauphin,  had  promifed  to  give  him  fatlKfadlon  on  that  head,  he  or- 
dered the  bifhop  of  Arras,  whom  he  had  recently  appointed  his  legate  a  latere  ia 
France,  to  remind  him  of  his  promife.  That  prelate  accordingly  reprefented  to 
the  king,  that,  by  a  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  his  holinefs,  he  would 
]irengthen  his  own  authority  ;  that  he  would  always  be  able  to  difpofe  of  the  liv- 
ings, by  his  recommendation  to  the  pope,  who  v/ould  be  bound  in  gratitude  not 
to  reful'e  him  any  thing  he  might  afk  ;  that  when  die  princes  and  nobility  had  no 
longer  any  influence  in  the  eletlions,  they  would  lofe  the  only  means  they  poffeff- 
ed  of  acquiring  partifans  among  the  clergy  :  and  that  there  would  always  be  a  le- 
gate in  France,  to  whom  his  majefty  might  apply  for  all  the  favours  he  wifiied  to 
obtain  from  the  holy  fee. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Atijou, 
Iiad  been  ufurped  by  that  of  Arragon,  and  was  now  poiTeiTed  by  Ferdinand,  a  na* 
tural  fon  of  Alphonfo,  the  late  king.  The  duke  of  Calabria,  fon  to  Rene,  the 
titular  monarch  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerufalem,  found  the  inclinations  of  the 
Neapolitans  favourable  to  his  pretenfions  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Arras,  imagining 
that  Lewis  would  be  anxious  to  place  his  kinfman  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  aflured 
him,  that  the  pope  had  refolved  to  inveft  the  duke  with  that  kingdom.  His  ho- 
linefs,  indeed,  had  no  fuch  intention;  but  the  prelate  would  have  promifed  ftill 
more,  had  he  deemed  it  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  projeft. 

In  fhort,  the  bifhop  exerted  his  eloquence  with  fuch  cffed,  that  the  king,  who 
ever  difplayed  a  wiUingnefs  to  revoke  any  aft  of  his  father's,  granted  all  he  re- 
quefled.  Had  the  pontiff  himfelf  diftated  the  letters  of  revocation,  he  could  not 
have  made  ule  of  expreffions  more  favourable  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
holy  fee,  and  more  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  the  rights  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  Galilean  church,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws,  and  the  honour  of  the 
magiilracy.  The  king,  after  affuring  the  pope  of  his  filial  obedience,  declared 
that  he  defired  nothing  more  earneflly  than  to  fulfil  the  promife  he  had  made  be- 
fore his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  to  abolifh  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion,  which,  having 
been  ellablifhed  in  a  time  of  revolt,  was  injurious  to  the  holy  fee.  "  Our  coun- 
*'  clllor,"  fays  Lewis,  alluding  to  the  biiiiop  of  Arras ;  "  has  convinced  us  that 
"  this  conftitution,  while  it  attacks  your  authority,  tends  to  encourage  the  licen- 
"  tioufnefs  of  our  prelates." — "  Although  moil  men  of  knowledge  endeavour  to 
"  difTuade  us  from  our  defign,  we  have,  according  to  your  requeft,  abrogated 
"  this  Pragmatic  Sanfti©n,  and  caft  it  out  from  our  dominions.    Exert  then  your 

*  Du  Tillet— Pafquier— Trcfur  <les  Chartre  — Cont    dcs  Ordonnances— Loix  F.cclefiaftiques 
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"  power,  in  future,  in  our  kingdom  as  yo\i  pleafe ;  and  if  any  perfons  fliall  re- 
*'  fdt  you,  we  proinife  your  holineu;,  on  the  word  of  a  king-,  to  execute  youv 
"  commands,  in  fpite  of  at!  oppofition  or  appeal,  and  v/e  will  reprefs  and 
*'  reflrain  all  thofe  who  fhall  difobey  your  orders  *."  It  v/as  thus  that  the 
king,  by  the  ftron^eft  demonftrations  of  unlimited  obedience,  anfwered  the 
ambiguous  careffes  of  the  artful  pontiff,  who,  in  a  brief  addreffed  to  the  blHiop 
of  Arras,  charged  that  prelate  to  affure  his  deareftfon,  the  king  of  France,  thai 
fie  began  io  feel  an  inclination  to  love  him  tvonderfully  \, 

But  Lewis,  who  believed  himfelf  to  be  the  moft  fkilful  and  profound  politiciart 
of  the  age,  had  foon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the- 
pope  ;  for  Pius,  having  obtained  his  ends,  refufed  to  ratify  the  engagement  whicli 
his  legate  had  contrafted  for  placing  the  duke  of  Calabria  on  the  throne  of  Napleb'. 
Enraged  at  the  difcovery,  he  refoived  to  turn  the  pontiff's  arts  againfl  himfelf  j 
and  he  accordingly  fuffered  his  parliament  to  carry  into  execution  the  Pragmatic 
Sanftion,  which  he  had  fo  folemnly  revoked. 

While  the  king  was  at  Tours,  he  received  ambalTadoTS  from  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  came  to  regulate  the  form  of  homage  their  fovereign  was  to  pay  for  his 
duchy  I ;  this  point  being  fettled,  the  duke  himfelf  went  to  Tours,  and  fubmitted 
to  the  ufual  ceremony.  The  king,  who  was  jealous  of  his  intimacy  Avith  the 
count  of  Charolois,  fpared  no  pains  to  gain  his  confidence.  In  the  hope  of  at- 
taching him  to  his  interefts,  he  declared  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Maine,  An- 
jou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy,  although  he  had  jufl  conferred  the  government 
of  this  lafl:  province  on  the  count  of  Charolois.  If  his  objed:  was  to  fow  diffen- 
tion  between  the  two  princes,  he  did  not  reap  from  this  fliallow  artifice  the  advan- 
tage he  expefted.  Soon  after  the  duke's  departure,  the  king  repaired  to  Brit= 
tany,  under  pretence  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  flirine  of  fome  faint ;  but 
the  real  obje£l:  of  his  journey  was,  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  duchy,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  marriage  between  Frances  of  Amboife,  duchefs -dowager  of  Brittany,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  §  ;  but  the  duke  of  Brittany,  aware  of  his  defigns,  found 
means  to  prevent  their  execution. 

Previous  to  his  journey  to  Brittany,  the  king  had  affigned  the  duchy  of  Berri, 
as  an  appanage  to  his  brother  Charles,  with  the  ufual  claufe  of  reverfion  to  the 
crown  in  default  of  male  heirs  ;  and  accompanied  by  a  promife  to  make  fome  more 
ample  provifion  for  him  at  a  future  time.  This  promife  fupplied  the  young  prince 
with  a  pretext  to  prefer  fuch  claims  as  belt  coincided  with  his  ambitious  plans ; 

•  "  Dum  per  pragmaticam  ipfam  riimma  in  ecclefia  ttiae  fedis  autoritas  minuitur,  praelatis  in  reg- 
"  no  no^lr-o  quocldam  liceiitiae  templum  per  illain  praeftruitur  .  .  -  utere  igitur  deinceps  in  regno 
*'  noftro  poteftate  tua  ut  voies  .  .  .  quod  fi  forte  obnjteutur  aliqui  aut  reclamabiint,  nos  in  verbo 
"  regio  pollicemur  tuae  beatitudini  exequi  tua  mandataomni  appellationis  aut  oppolitionis  obaacujo 
"  prorfiis  exchifo,  eofque  qui  tibi  contumacesfuerint  pro  tuo  jullu  comprimemus  et  refraenablnius." 

Preuves  de  Commines,  p.  357. — M.  S.  de  la  Bib.  Roy. 
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and  a  penfion  of  twelve  thoufantd  livres,  in  addition  to  his  duchy,  being  deemed 
an  infufficient  income  for  th  fon  of  a  king,  the  public,  difgufted  with  Lewis,  loudly 
exclaimed  againft  that  monarch's  injuftice  to  his  brother. 

The  eondufl:  of  Lev/is  to  Anthony  de  Chabanncs,  count  of  Dammartin,  was 
calculated  to  encreafe  ftill  farther  the  popular  difcontents.  That  nobleman,  tired 
with  the  life  of  a  fugitive,  repaired  to  court,  and  defired'the  king  would  imme- 
diately order  htm  to  be  tried  with  the  utmofl  rigour  of  the  law.  He  was  charged 
,  with  having  falfely  accufed  the  king,  while  he  was  dauphin,  of  having  confpired 
againft  his  father  ;  and  on  this  charge  his  judges  were  bafe  enough  to  pronounce 
him  guilty  of  high  treafon,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  die ; 
but  Lewis  changed  his  punilhment  into  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly commited  to  the  Baftile  ;  his  effefts  were  confifcated,  and  moll  of  his 
eftates  were  given  to  Charles  de  Melun,  governor  of  Paris,  who  had  been  chiefly 
inftrumental  in  procuring  his  condemnation. 

A.  D.  1462,  1463.]  Margaret  of.  Anjou,  the  unhappy  queen  of  England, 
had  embarked  for  the  continent,  fome  time  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Touton,  to 
Xolicit  fuccours  and  affiftance  from  her  foreign  connections.  She  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  king  at  Chinon,  who  expreffed  the  greateft  concern  for  her  misfortunes.  Dur- 
ing her  refidence  at  the  French  court,  Ihe  ftood  godmother  to  the  only  fon  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  by  Mary  of  Cleves,  his  third  wife :  the  king  was  the 
godfather,  and  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  young  prince,  who  afterward 
afcended  the  throne  of  France,  under  the  appellation  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth.  But, 
nctwithftanding  the  profeffions  of  friendfhip  which  the  king  made  to  Margaret, 
all  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  grant  to  her  earneft  folicitations,  were  a  loan  of 
twenty  thoufand  livres,  and  a  liipply  of  two  thoufand  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Breze,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  who  is  faid  to  have  entertained  for  the 
queen  more  tender  fentiments  than  pity  and  compaffion  *.  With  this  inadequate 
fuccour — for  which  too,  the  interefted  monarch  made  her  fign,  in  her  hufband's 
name,  a  truce  for  one  hundred  years,  and  a  promife  to  reftore  the  city  of  Calais  j 
Margaret  embarked  for  England  about  the  end  of  the  year  1462  ;  and,  after  a 
tedious  and  tempeftuous  paifage,  arrived  off  Tinmouth  •,  but  being  prevented 
from  landing  there,  ftie  again  put  to  fea,  and  her  fleet  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm, 
many  of  the  fhips  were  ftranded  near  Bamburgh  Caftle,  and  the  veflel  in  which 
the  queen  was,  with  difficulty,  reached  the  port  of  Berwick.  The  French  troops 
effetted  a  landing  in  Holy  Ifland,  where  they  were  foon  attacked  by  a  fuperior 
force,  and  moll  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  ;  but  their  leader,  with  fome  other 
officers,  made  their  efcape,  and  joined  the  queenf. 

The  defeat  of  the  royalifts  at  Hexham  completed  the  misfortunes  of  Marga- 
ret, who,  after  that  battle,  failed  f  om  England  with  her  fon,  and  a  chofen  band 
of  faithful  followers,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Sluys  in  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy received  her  with  great  hofpitality  ;  and,  after  loading  her  with  valuable 

*  Villaret.  torn.  xv.i.  p.  a!6.  i  Mcaftrekt,  torn,  iii-  p.  91.— Hal!,  eci    4.  fo\.  1.— 
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prefents,  fent  a  guard  to  efcort  her  into  Lorrain,  wlicre  her  brother,  the  duke  of 
Calabria,  then  refided,  Breze,  who  was  prcfent  at  the  battle,  effected  his  ef- 
cape  to  Alnwick,  where  he  was  befieged,  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  confented 
to  furrender  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  France  with 
the  fmall  remains  of  his  troops. 

A  revolt  of  the  Catalonians,  who  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Juan,  king 
of  Arragon — a  monarch  ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  fon — and  invited  the 
king  of  Caftile  to  become  their  fovereign,  now  attrafted  the  attention  of  Lewis. 
He,  at  firft,  promifed  proteciiion  to  the  infurgents ;  but,  feduced  by  the  offers  of 
Juan,  he  had  a  conference  with  that  monarch  between  Mauleon  and  Sauveterre, 
on  the  confines  of  Navarre,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Lewis  en- 
gaged to  afllfl  the  king  of  Arragon  with  a  loan  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns,  and  a  fupply  of  feven  hundred  lances  ;  and  the  important 
counties  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne,  fubjefl:  to  redemption,  were  transferred  to 
him  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money  he  advanced.  Thefe  the  king  immediately  an- 
nexed to  the  domain  of  the  crown,  in  virtue  of  the  preteufions  of  his  mother, 
Mary  of  Anjou,  fprung  from  Yolanp  of  Arragon  ;  but  he  foon  after  transferred 
them  to  the  count  of  Foix,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
%'arre,  founded  on  the  rights  of  his  wife,  Leonora,  who  had  poifoned  her  elded 
fifter  Blanche. 

The  affiftance  of  Lewis  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Arragonian  monarch, 
who  was  defeated  in  all  quarters,  by  the  aftive  exertions  of  his  opponent,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  king  of  Caftile,  furnamed  the  Impotent.  But  this  laft  prince  was  at 
length  perfuaded  by  his  minitlers,  v.'ho  had  been  feduced  by  Juan,  to  fubmit  their 
difpute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  French  king  ;  who  pronounced  a  decifion,  equal- 
ly difpleafing  to  both  parties,  and  which  was  refpefted  by  neither.  An  interview, 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  refpeftive  dominions,  having  been  agreed  upon  between 
Lewis  and  Henry,  the  former  repaired  to  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  latter  to 
Fontarabia.  They  advanced  to  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Bidaflba,  which  fepa- 
rates  France  from  Spain ;  and  their  contrafted  appearance  ftrongly  altefled  the 
difference  of  their  difpofiti?ns. — Henry,  luxurious,  magnificent,  and  vain,  was 
arrayed  in  the  richeft  fluffs,  embeUifhed  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train,  all  equally  brilliant.  The  fails  of  the  barks,  which 
conveyed  them  to  the  French  fide  of  the  river,  were  alfo  decoratc^d  with  a  profu- 
£on  of  the  precious  metals.  Lewis,  whofe  pride,  certainly  lefs  refpectable,  was 
difplayed  in  a  ftudied  affeftation  of  the  oppofite  extreme,  had  encreafed  the  natu- 
ral uncouthnefs  of  his  perfon,  by  a  drefs  the  mod  vulgar  and  unbecoming.  His 
under  garment,  which  fate  clofe  to  his  body,  was  made  of  coarfe  cloth  ;  and 
over  it  he  wore  a  doublet  of  fuftian.  His  hat  was  extremely  fmail,  refembling 
the  calotte,  ufually  worn  by  priefts,  and  decorated  with  a  leaden  image  of  the 
Virgin.  The  fev/  nobles  who  attended  him,  imitated  their  mafter  in  the  mean- 
nefs  of  their  drefs.  But  the  wealth  which  Henry  had  expended  in  his  fumptuous 
preparations,  Lewis  employed  to  bribe  the  minifters  of  Caftile — for  the  art  ot 
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miikiri'-i-- traitors  always  fornied  a  leading  feature  in  his  illiberal  and  diflionefl  fyilera-. 
of  policy.  The  two  monarchs  had  a  fliort  conference  .together  ;  and,  after  a 
formal  renewal  of  the  ancient  treaties  between  the  two  crowns.,  they  parted  with 
a  thorough  contempt  of  each  other. 

The  king  had  lately  reftgned  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  as  well  as  to  the  reftitution  of  the  fum  of 
fifty  thoufand  crowns,  which  his  father  had  paid  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  his 
co-heirs,  for  the  renunciation  of  their  claims.  But  while  he  appeared  thus 
nnxious  to  court  the  favour  of  Philip,  he  obferved  a  very  different  line  of  cbnduft 
with  his  fon  Charles.  Uneafy  at  the  intimate  conneftion  which  fubftlted  between 
that  prince  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  inceffantly  laboured  to  promote  a  breach 
between  them,  or  at  lead,  to  counterafl:  the  dangerous  defigns  which  he  imputed 
t«  them,  by  creating  embarraffments  which  might  divert  their  attention  elfewhere. 
He  bellowed  every  mark  of  diftmftion  on  the  lord  of  Croi  ;  not  content  with 
raifinp-  him  to  the  high  ofSce  of  Grand  Mailer,  he  ceded  to  him  the  town  and 
territory  of  Guines  ;  and,  convinced  that  nothing-  could  give  greater  offence  to 
the  count  of  Charolois,  he  ordered  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  his  favour  to 
be  publilhed  by  found  of  trumpet,  in  the  flreets  of  his  capital.  He  alfo  extended 
his  proteftion  to  every  perfon  indifcriminately,  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  Charles.  To  this  period  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  that  inveterate  enmity 
which  foon  prevailed  between  thofe  rival  princes,  and  which  only  expired  with 

life. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  flattered  himfelf  that  the  unconditional  homage 
which  he  had  paid  to  the  king,  would  be  confidered  rather  as  a  mark  of  refpeft, 
than  as  an  effential  obligation  ;.  and  that  no  duties  of  .vaffalage  would  be  required 
from  him  tliat  could  tend  to  derogate,  in  any  degree,  from  the  charader  of  an 
independent  prince,  which  he  had  fo  long  maintained,  and  was  ftill  determined  to 
preferve*.  Some  Englifli  fliips  of  war  having  been  feen  cruizing  in  the  channel, 
the  king  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Lewis  to  iummon  him  to  declare  war  againft  Ed- 
ward, and  to  publilh  an  exprefs  prohibition  to  all  his  fubjeftsto  afford  that  prince 
any  kind  of  alBftance.  This  was  a  mere  pretext  to  found  the  intentions  of  the 
duke,  fince,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs,  no  dread  of  an  invafion  could  poffibly 
exift.  The  moll  important,  and  indeed,  the  real  objeft  of  the  embaffy,  was  to 
cngarre  Phihp  to  permit  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Gabelle  in  his  dominions;  a 
propofuion  which  he  rejefted  in  the  moil  pofitive  terms.  He  even  fent  the  lord 
of  Chimey  to  the  king  to  complain  of  this  conduft,  and  to  beg  he  would, /sr  ihe 
love  cf  him,  defiil  froui  a  pretenfion  which  he  could  never  admit. 

The  Burgundian  envoy  rci.nained  feme  time  at  the  French  court  before  he  could 
'irocure  an  audience  of  the  king.  At  length,  tired  with  the  delays  which  he  was 
''D-nde  to  experience,  be  placed  himfelf  at  the  door  of  the  king's  apartment,  and  r?- 
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folved  not  to  quit  his  pofl  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  commifllon.  The  monarch,  no 
longer  able  to  avoid  him,  for  once  fuffered  his  impatience  to  get  the  better  of  his 
policy,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  fort  of  man  then  is  this  duke  of  Burgundy?  Is  he 
"  different,  or  made  of  different  metal  from  all  the  other  princes  and  nobility  of  my  king- 
"  dom?"  "  Tes  fire"  replied  Chimey,  "  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  indeed  different  .^  and 
"  made  of  different  metal  from  all  the  other  princes  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  neigh- 
"  hour ing  countries,  for  he  kept  you  fafe,  and  fupported  you  againfi  the  will  and  pleafure 
"  of  king  Charles  your  father,  ■whom  Cod  pardon,  which  yione  of  the  other  princes  had 
"  either  the  inclination  orfpirit  to  do."  The  king,  confufed  at  this  unexpefted  reply, 
immediately  returned  to  his  apartment.  The  count  of  Dunois,  approaching  the 
lard  of  Chimey,  afked  him  how  he  had  dared  to  exprefs  him felf  with  fuch  freedom 
to  a  prince  fo  abfolute  as  Lewis  the  Ekventh.  "  Had  I  been  fifty  kaugucs  from 
"  hence,"  replied  the  brave  Burgundian,  "  and  had  thought  that  the  king  wifoedto. 
^^fay  to  me  what  he  has  jiifi  faid  of  my  mafter,  I  zvoidd  have  infant  ly  returned  to 
"  make  him  the  fame  anfwer  as  I  have  ji ft  made  him"  As  neither  the  king  nor 
the  duke  deemed  it  prudent  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  this  affair  was  attended 
with  no  farther  confequences. 

Convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  enforcing  his  pretenfions  by  arms,  Lewis  ap- 
peared to  renounce  them;  and  this  tacit  difavowal  fatisficd  Philip^  who  was  already 
too  much  harafled  by  the  indocility  of  the  count  of  Charolois^to  think  of  encreaf- 
-ing  his  embarraflment  by  involving  himfelf  in  frefli  difficulties.  The  favour  &ewn' 
to  the  houfe  of  Cfoi  was  ftill  the  caufe  of  that  divifion  which  prevailed  between-. 
the  father  and  fon.  As  the  duke  advanced^  in  years,  the  influence  of  his  fa- 
vourites encreafed  ;  and  as  Lewis,  by  his  liberal  donations,  had  attached  thofe 
favourites  to  his  intereft,  he  might  probably  have  obtained  what  he  alked,  had 
not  the  eftabiifhment  of  the  Gabelle  been  attended,  with  difficulties  almoft  in- 
furmountabie.  The  bare  propefal  to  levy,  that  impoft  had  formerly  occafioned  a^ 
general  infurredion  in  the  Low  Countries. 

But  Lewis  was  more  fuccefsful  in  another  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  objeft  of  which  was,'  to  procure  the  reflitution  of  thofs  towns  on- 
the  river  Somme,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  at  the  treaty 
of  Arras  :  and  which,  in  effefl:,  rendered  Philip  mailer  of  Picardy.  The  meafure 
was  oppofed  by  the  count  of  Charolois;  but  the  influence  of  John  de  Groi,  the 
duke's  miniftcr,  andthe  king's  friend,  prevailed,,and  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
were  given  to  recover  thefe  valuable  pledges.  Even  in  this  tranfaction,  Lewis  dif- 
played  his  duplicity:  he  had  promifed  to  retain  the  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
as  governors  of  thefe  towns ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  in  poffeilion  than  he  difplaced 
them,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  nominated  others,  whom  he  knew  would  be  equally 
acceptable  to  Philip. 

Soon  after  this  negociation  was  completed,.  Lewis  loft  his  mother,  Mary 
of  Anjou,  who  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1463,  in  the  fixtieth 
year  of.  her  age-     The  exemplary  conduft,  the  fignal  virtues,  and  fervent  piety 
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of  this  amiable  priiicefs,  had  attrafted  univerfal  refpeft  and  efteeni;  and  her  !ofs 
was  deeply  regretted  by  the  nation.  Her' death,  indeed,  could  not  have  happened 
at  a  more  unfortunate  period;  for  as  the  king  paid  confiderable  deference  to  her 
advice,  fhe  might,  pofTibly,  have  been  able  to  prevent  thofe  troubles  of  which  his 
improper  condud  and  reftlefs  difpofition  had  laid  the  foundation.  Since  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  Levs^is  feemed  to  have  \vh0lly  neglefted  an  art  the  mofl; 
eafily  acquired,  and  the  moil  neceffary  for  a  monarch  to  learn,  that  of  fecurinp^ 
Jhe  affcftions  of  his  fubjecls. — The  prince  v;fho  feeks  to  confirm  his  powder  by 
the  influence  of  fear,  at  once  betrays  the  tyrant  and  the  fool;  alike  ignorant 
of  his  duties  and  his  intereft,  he  is  equally  a  ftranger  to  the  obligations  impofed 
on  himfelf,  and  to  the  feelings  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  fortunately  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  world,  fuch  a  flagrant  violation  of  moral  rectitude  generally 
carries  its  own  punilhment  along  with  it.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor 
too  flrongly  impreflTed  on  the  minds  of  monarchs,  that  the  love  of  the  people  con- 
ftiiutes  the  fureil  and  firmeft  fupport  of  the  throne. 

Lewis,  by  his  conduft,  had  raturally  excited  the  deteflation  of  the  French; 
and  being  confcious  that  he  merited  their  hatred,  he  was  in  continual  dread  of 
feeling  its  effeds.  Tormented  by  the  moft  alarming  apprehenfions,  he  was  in- 
ceflantly  employed  in  the  adoption  of  means  for  averting  the  florm  that  threatened 
him.  The  malecontents  were  numerous;  and,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  chief  nobility,  they  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  give  a  free 
fcope  to  their  refentment.  The  king,  meanwhile,  though  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
knew  not  who  were  his  enemies;  he  had  been  apprized,  that  fecret  aflbciations 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  all  his  endeavours  to  difcover 
the  members  of  them  had  proved  inefficacious. 

The  penfioners  whom  Lewis  maintained  at  the  Burgundian  court  afTured  him, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Philip,  at  leaft,  fo  long  as  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  continued  to  fubfift  between  that  prince  and  his  fon.  The  duke  had  al- 
ready addreffed  fome  complaints  on  this  fubjeO:  to  the  (fates  of  Flanders  affembled 
at  Bruges;  and  deputies  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  count  of  Charolois,  and 
invite  him  to  return  to  court.  The  count  received  them  with  kindnefs;  -and  after 
he  had  explained  the  caufe  of  his  difcontent,  compHed  with  their  invitation,  and 
v/ent  to  his  father  at  Bruges.  But  this  reconciliation  proved  of  (hort  continuance. 
I'he  fame  fubjeft  for  diHTention  ftill  fubfifted ;  the  count's  averfion  for  the 
houfj  of  Croi  was  infunnountable;  he  had  declared  them  to  be  his  mortal  ene- 
mies; hchad  openly  accufed  tbcmof  conlpiring  againfl  his  life ;  and  he  even  feemed 
direftiy  to  include  tbe  king  in  his  acculations,  by  obferving,  that  he  would  not 
defignate  the  moil  dangerous  enemies  who  fought  for  his,3eath,  on  account  of 
the  horror  that  muft  neceflarily  be  experienced  if  he  named  them. 

Thus  relieved  from  all  dread  of  interruption  from  that  quarter,  Lewis  refolved 
to  dircfV  his  attacks  againft  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who,  next  to  Philip,  had  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  mofl:  ferious  apprehenfions*.     His  conduft  in  this  refped  was 
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influenced  as  much  by  the  perfonal  hatred  he  had  conceived  againfl;  the  duke,  as 
by  the  dread  of  the  connexion  he  kner/  to  fubfiit  between  Francis  and  the  count 
of  Charolois.  In  order  to  take  the  duke  of  Brittany  by  furprize,  he  had  fent 
a  flrong  body  of  troops,  in  different  detachments,  and  at  different  times,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  duchy;  and  all  his  meafures  were  adopted,  and  plans  condufted 
with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  the  duke  was  not  apprized  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him,  till  the  arrival  of  the  French  chancellor,  Peter  de  Morvilliers,  v/ho 
was  fent  to  inform  him,  that  the  king,  "  forbade  him  in  future  to  entitle  himfelf, 
"  duke  by  the  grace  of  Gad;  to  coin  gold;  to  levy  extraordinary  taxes  in  his  do- 
"  minions;  to  exafl:  from  his  vafflils  the  accuftomed  homage,  and  to  receive 
"  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his  prelates."  In  cafe  of  a  refufal  to  comply 
with  thefe  defpotic  mandates,  the  chancellor  had  orders  to  declare  war  againll 
the  duke. 

Francis,  who  was  a  weak  though  a  generous  prince,  vras  extremely  embarrafled 
at  this  unexpected  declaration ;  deftitute  of  troops,  be  affected  to  fubmit  to  the 
power  he  was  unable  to  oppofe,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Tannegui  du  Chaftel,  whc, 
at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  had  engaged  in  his  fervice,  he  told  the 
chancellor,  that  he  did  not  refufe  to  comply  with  the  king's  demands,  but 
that  they  related  to  objefts  of  fuch  importance,  that  his  confent  alone  would  be 
infufficient  to  enfure  their  accomplifhment-^:  that  the  laws  of  the  country  re- 
quired the  concurrence  of  the  different  orders  of  the  province  ;  and  that  he 
therefore  befought  his  majerty  to  allow  him  -time  to  afTemble  the  ftates,  that 
he  might  communicate  his  intentions  to  them,  fmce  by  adopting  a  different 
line  of  condu£t  he  Ihould  deceive  the  king,  which  he  would  not  do  on  any 
account.  This  appearance  of  condefcenfion  fo  fafcinated  Lewis,  that  he  granted 
the  duke  a   delay  of  three   months,  and  immediately  difmiffed  his  troops. 

The  count  of  Maine,  and  four  other  comnjiffioners,  were  appointed  to  reo-u-- 
late  the  affairs  of  Brittany.  The  principal  accufations  preferred  by  Lewis  againft 
the  duke,  are  too  curious  to  be  ommitted,  inafmuch  as  they  difplay  the  ch  aracler 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  true  motives  by  which  his  condud  was  influenced  in 
the  prefent  inlfcance.  He  complained,  "  That  while  he  was  dauphin,  the  duke 
"  had  refufed  to  lend  him  four  thoufand  crowns;  that  he  had  given  him  no 
"  affiftance  in  the  war  with  the  Catalonians ;  that  he  had  feized  the  temporalities 
"  of  the  biihop  of  Nantes,  which  zvas  a  thing  unexampled  in  the  chrijiian  world, 

fince  bijhops  took  the  precedency  of  dukes,  and  coidd  not  pojfibly  become  their  fubje^s  y. 

that  he  had  given  orders  to  his  vafTals   to  take  up  arms;  and  that  the  duke's- 
"  attorney  had  declared,  at  Rome,  that  his  mailer  was  no  fubjeft  of  the  king's, 
"  and  that  he  would  rather  receive  the  Englifh  in  his  dominions  than  the  French."  ' 
There  were  feveral  other  charges,  to  all  of  which  the  duke  replied :  delays  were 
necelTarily  occafioned  by  this  means ;  and,  before  the  matter  could  be  brought  to 
a  decifion,  the  king's  attention  was  called  to  another  quarter,  which  compelled.. 
him  to  defer  the  gratification  of  his  .refentment  to  a  future  period, 
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Lewis  had  received  information  that  ambafllidors  from  the  count  of  Charolois 
had  attended  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  at  Nantes,  where  they  had  renewed,  by 
two  feparate  treaties,  the  alliance  between  Charles  and  Francis.  The  count  of 
Saint  Paul,  and  his  brother,  James  of  Luxembourg,  Tanneguy  Duchaftel,  Genlis 
and  Romiile,  vice-chancellor  of  Brittany,  were  the  agents  employed  to  condudl 
this  fecret  negociation.  Lewis,  refolved  at  all  events  to  penetrate  the  myftery, 
cited  the  count  of  St.  Paul  and  Genlis  to  appear  before  him,  to  do  homage  for 
certain  eftates  which  they  held  of  the  crown  of  France.  After  fome  difficulty 
the  latter  obeyed  the  citation;  but  Lewis  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  his 
Itratagems  for  difcovering  the  fecret  eluded,  and  all  his  efforts  to  detach  the 
count  of  Saint  Paul  from  the  intereft  of  the  count  of  Charolois,  fruitlefs  and 
unavailing. 

While  the  king  was  thus  employed,  the  number  of  his  enemies  daily  encreafeo. 
The  duke  of  Brittany  no  fooner  found  himfelf  extricated  from  the  embarraffment 
into  which  he  had  been  fo  unexpeftedly  thrown,  than,  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Duchaftel,  he  began  to  think  of  providing  againft  any  future  attack. 
He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  chief  nobility;  and  his  letters 
which  were  conveyed  by  meffengers  difguifed  like  monks,  contained  the  moib 
urgent  exhortations  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  common  caufe.  ,  He  warned 
them  of  the  king's  intention  to  deftroy  them  ail  one  after  the  other;  obferving, 
that  they  might  judge,  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  recently  experienced,  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  them;  and  that  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  difgrace 
which  threatened  them  all  individually,  was  to  aft  in  concert,  for  the  purpofe 
of  refifting  opprelTion.  The  general  difcontent  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
had  fufiiciently  prepared  the  minds  of  the  public  for  the  impreffions  which  the 
duke  wifhed  them  to  receive.  His  emiflaries  returned  with  the  moft  politive 
affurances  of  efficacious  fupport  from  "all  thofe  whom  he  folicited  to  enter  into 
his  projefts.  The  confederates  reciprocally  exchanged  vows  of  fidelity;  and  the 
king  might  count  for  his  enemies  moft  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1464.  J  Nothing  was  now  v/anting  to  complete  the  danger  to  which 
France  was  expofed  of  a  total  revolution,  but  the  junftion  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Hitherto  that  prince,  who  was  fond  of  repofe,  had  refufed  to  enter 
into  this  formidable  affociation.  It  even  feemed  impolTible  to  perfuade  him  to 
fuch  a  meafure,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  fon  for  that  purpofe.  One 
falfe  ftep,  however,  produced  what  the  mofl  urgent  folicitations  had  failed  to 
effect.  The  king  having  received  information  that  the  vice-chancellor  of  Brittany 
had  performed  feveral  voyages  to  England,  Holland  and  Flanders,  thought  it 
would  be  eafy  to  difcover  the  views  of  the  princes,  if  he  could  once  get  their 
agent  into  his  power;  he  therefore  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  Romiile,  who 
was  then  in  England,  on  his  return  to  Brittany.  I'his  commiflion  was  entrufted 
to  the  baflard  of  Rubempre,  a  man  of  bad  charafter;  and  a  fmall  veffel  vt'as 
{accordingly   prepared  for  him,  whofe  crew  confifled  of  forty  determined  men. 
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Rubempre,  after  cruifiiig  fomc  time  in  the  channel,  put  into  the  port  of  Gor- 
kuni,  a  fmall  town  in  Holland,  lltuated  on  the  river  Wacl,  where  the  couut 
of  Cliarolois  had  arrived  a  few  days  before.  As  it  was  hi.i^hly  improbable  tliat 
Rubsjnpre  (hould  ftation  himfelf  at  the  extremity  of  Holland,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept a  veiTel  on  her  way  from  England  to  Brittany,  it  has  been  conjedured* , 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  Romille  was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  count  on 
his  return.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rubempre'  having  landed  with  a  part  of  his 
crew,  was  known,  feized,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  under  pretence  that  he  had 
come  to  Gorkum  with  the  defign  to  carry  off  the  count,  and  deliver  him  up 
to  Lewis. 

Moft  of  the  modern  hiftorians  of  France,  and  fome  contemporary  writers  \, 
have  attempted  to  juftify  Lewis  from  this  accufation;  but  all  they  have  been  able 
to  alledge  in  his  favour,  rather  tends  to  involve  the  matter  in  obfcurity  than  to 
prove  his  innocence.  Appearances  were  moft  certainly  againft  him.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  the  baftard  of  Rubempre;  the  profound  fecrecy  obferved  even  by  his 
crew,  who  received  orders  to  pay  him  implicit  obedience;  the  place  fixed  on 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  at  which  the  count  of  Charolois  had  but  recent- 
ly arrived  ;  the  conduft  of  Rubempre,  who  was  fcen  loitering  about  the  count's 
houfe,  and  examining  every  part  of  it ;  his  alarm,  which  had  led  him  to  take 
refuge  in  a  church,  when  he  thought  he  was  difcovered ;  add  to  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  the  illiberal  policy  of  Lewis,  who  had  recently  caufed  PhiHp,  fecond 
fon  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  be  arrefted,  and  fent  to  Loches,  where  he  was 
confined  for  five  years,  although  he  had  come  to  the  court  of  France  on  an 
exprefs  invitation  from  the  king,  and  under  the  proteftion  of  a  fafe  condufl; — 
this  combination  of  circumftances  forms  ftrongeft  prefumptive  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  Lewis;  a  proof  which  his  own  difavowal  of  the  deed  is  wholly  in- 
fufficient  to  overturn. 

At  the  very  time  that  this  plan  was  difcovered,  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  were 
lined  with  French  troops.  The  king  had  repaired  to  Hefdin,  to  vifit  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  received  him  with  all  the  honours  that  were  due  to  his  rank. 
He  there  requefted  Philip  to  confent  to  the  reftitution  of  Lille,  Douay,  and  Or- 
■chies,  which  had  been  pledged  to  the  ancient  counts  of  Flanders  for  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  Tournois,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  tenthoufand;  but  the  duke 
replied,  that  thofe  towns  had  been  ceded  by  the  king  of  France  to  his  grand- 
father, Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  heirefs  to  the 
county  of  Flanders;  and  that  it  was  fpecified  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  that 
they  fhould  only  revert  to  the  crown  in  default  of  male  heirs  on  the  part  of 
Philip.  Some  other  demands  preferred  by  the  king  were  likewife  rejefted.  The 
duke,  on  his  fide,  requefted  the  king  to  receive  the  count  of  Charolois  into 
favour;  to  defift  from  exa£ling  an  engagement  from  the  Flemifh  and  Burgundian 
nobles,  on  their  performance  of  homage,   to  ferve  him  againji  all  men  living; 

*  Villaret,  torn.  xvii.  p.  34.  i    Coutin.  de  Monftrelet,  vol.  iii.   fol.  103, 
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and,  laftly,  to  fulfil  feveral  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  wliich  had  not  yet 
been  carried  into  execution.  Lewis  immediately  left  the  duke  without  giving  him 
any  anfwer,  and  the  next  day  fet  out  for  Abbeville.  After  remaining  a  fhort 
time  at  that  city,  he  went  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  returned  into  Ponthieu, 
and  flopped  at  the  village  of  Novian,  near  the  foreft  of  Crefly,  fix  leagues  from 
Hefdin,  where  the  duke  ftill  remained.  The  two  princes  did  not  vifit,  and  all 
the  correfpondence  that  pafTed  between  them  was  carried  on  through  the  means 
of  Anthony  de  Croi.  This  coolnefs  fubfifted  till  the  tenth  of  Oftober,  when 
'the  king  fent  word  to  Philip,  that  he  would  pay  him  a  vifit  the  next  day. 

The  count  of  Charolois,  who  had  jufl  caufed  Rubemprs  to  be  apprehended, 
haftened  to  inform  his  father  of  the  circumftancej    for  which  purpofe  he  dif- 
patched  Oliver  de  la  Manche,  an  officer  of  his  houfliold,  with  a  letter  to  the 
ciuke,    containing  a  particular  account  of .  the  confpiracy  which,  he  faid,  he  had 
detefted.     He  not  only  accufed  the  king  of  an  attempt  to  feize  his  own  perfon, 
but  added,  that  it  was  alfo  his  intention  to  get  the  duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf 
into  his  power  ;   that  it  was  with  this  view  he  had  advanced  fo  near  to  the  place 
of  the  duke's  refidence ;   and   that  he  had  ftationed  feveral  bodies  of  troops  on 
the  banks  of  the  Somme,  who  were  ready  to  alTemble  at  the  firft  notice- 
Philip  received  the  count's  letter  on  the  very  day  which  the  king  had  appointed 
for  his  vifit.     Not  thinking  himfelf  in  fafety  at  Hefdin,  where  he  expefted  every 
moment  to  be  furrounded,  he  haftened  to  St.  Paul,  in  Artois,   leaving  the  town 
to  the  care  of  his  nephew,  Adolphus  of  Cleves,  with  orders  to  receive  the  king 
in  cafe  he  kept  his  appointment ;  but  Lewis,  being  apprifed  of  his  retreat,    re- 
turned to   Normandy.     The  news   of  the  projedt  which  had  been  formed  for 
feizing  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  count  of  Charolois,  was  foon  rendered 
public  by  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  promote  its  circulation.   The  count's  emif- 
faries  made  it  the   theme  of  their    converfation  in  all  companies ;  the   clergy 
made   the  pulpits    refound  with   it ;  and  the  intelligence  was  quickly  conveyed 
to  foreign    courts.     Meanwhile,  Montauban,  admiral  of  France,    wrote   to  the 
lord  of  Croi,  to  engage  him  to  hufh  up  the  affair,*  and  to  releafe  the  baftard  of 
Rubempre  ;  but  that  nobleman  fent  back  the  letter,  and  refufed  to  interfere 
in  the  bufinefs. 

The  king  fpared  no  pains  to  counteraft  the  effetls  of  thefe  injurious  reports. 
He  fummoned  the  deputies  from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  attend  him,  and  caufed 
an  apologetical  difcoutfe  to  be  pronounced  in  their  prefence  by  the  chancellor, 
containing  a  juftification  of  his  conduft,  and  a  contradiftion  of  the  charge  that 
had  been  preferred  againilhim.  Not  content  with  this,  he  determined  to  demand 
fatisfaftion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  aifront  he  had  fuflained,  and  for  this 
pnrpofe  he  fent  the  count  of  F,u,  the  archbifliop  of  Narbonne,  and  Morvilliers, 
the  chancellor,  to  Lille,  where  the  count  of  Charolois  had  already  arrived., 
■    The  common  danger  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  had  produced  a  reconcilia- 

><   Villacet,    torn.    >;.vii-    poge  40. 
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tion  between  Philip  and  his  fon.  The  duke  gave  audience  to  tlie  French  aubaffa- 
dorsthe  day  after  their  arrival,  when  he  was  addreflTedby  Morvillicrs,  who  began 
his  fpeech  by  reproaching  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who,  he  obferved,  had  folicited 
the  alliance  of  the  Englilh,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  crown,  and  had,  confe- 
quently,  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  and  property^  as  being  guilty  of  high 
treafon  :  that  the  king,  being  informed  that  this  prince  had  fent  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Brittany  to  England,  had  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  impede  the  progrefs  of 
fuch  a  negociation,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  commifTioned  the  baflard  of  Rubera- 
pre  to  intercept  "  that  pernicious  agent  of  the  duke's  evil  defigns"  on  his  return 
to  Brittany :  that  the  count  of  Charolois,  not  content  with  violating  the  laws  of 
nations,  by  imprifoning  a  man  who  was  entrufted  with  a  commiffion  from  the 
king,  had  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that  Rubempre  had  gone  to  Gorkum  for  the 
purpofe  of  feizing  his  perfon :  that  Oliver  de  la  Manche,  who  had  been  fent  by 
the  count  to  his  father,  had  been  careful  to  propagate  thefe  injurious  reports  in  all 
the  towns  through  which  he  paffed  :  that  a  monk  of  Bruges  had  had  the  temerity  to 
accufe  his  majefty,  in  a  fermon,  of  an  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  the  duke  and  his 
fon  :  that  the  duke's  hafty  departure  from  Heidin,  afforded  a  fufEcient  proof,  that 
this  odious  accufation  had  experienced  too  much  credit :  and  that  the  king  was  of 
opinion,  fuch  a  proceeding  could  originate  with  no  other  than  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois, who  was  doubtlefs  difcontented  at  the  lofs  of  his  falary  as  lieutenant- 
general  in  Normandy.  Morvilliers  concluded  his  harrange  by  demanding,  in  the 
king's  name,  that  Oliver  de  la  Manche,  and  the  monk,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  in  order  to  be  punifhed  as  calumniators  ;  and  that  the  baflard  of  Rubempre 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  While  the  chancellor  was  fpeaking,  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois exhibited  evident  marks  of  impatience,  and  was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of 
interrupting  him  ;  but  his  father  interfered,  and  ordered  him  to  defer  his  reply  to 
the  next  day,  and,  for  the  prefent,  to  leave  the  tafk  of  defending  his  conduft  to 
himfelf. 

The  duke  then  addrefTed  the  ambafTadors,  and  began  by  declaring,  in  the  mofl 
pofitive  terms,  that  he  could  not  releafe  Rubempre,  fmce  he  had  been  arrefted  in 
Holland,  a  principality  independent  of  the  king  :  he  then  obferved,  that  Oliver 
de  la  Manche  v/as  an  officer  of  the  count's  houfhold,  that  he  would  enquire  in- 
to his  guilt,  and  adminifter  juftice  accordingly  ;  and,  that  the  monk  was  "  a  man 
"  of  the  church,  whom  he  would  not  touch  on  any  account." — "  I  iviflj  every 
"  one  to  know,  (continued  Philip  with  warmth)  that  I  never  made  a  promife  to  man  or 
*'  prince  but  I  performed  it  to  the  utmoji  of  my  power."  To  foften  this  reproach, 
which  appeared  to  be  indiredly  addrefTed  to  Lewis,  he  added,  with  a  fmile,  "  Tell 
*'  the  king,  /  never  broke  my  word,  except  with  the  ladies"  Philip,  it  feems,  was 
of  a  facetious  difpofition  ;  in  another  part  of  his  anfwer  he  obferved,  "  If  my  fon 
*'  hzffpicious,  he  does  not  take  after  me,  who  never  entertained  fufpicions  of  any 
*'  man  ;  but  he  takes  after  his  mother,  who  often  fufpeded  me  of  loving  other 
*'  women."  Philip  concluded  his  reply  by  complaining  that  the  king,  on  almofl 
all  occafionsj  failed  to  keep  his  word^     A  knight  then  exclaimed,  "  My  lord. 
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"  who  is  here  prefent,  only  holds  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  the  counties  of 
"  Flanders  and  Artois,  of  the  king ;  but  he  poffeffes,  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
"  duchies  of  Brabant,  Luxerabourg,  Limbourg,  and  Lotrich ;  the  counties  of 
"  Burgundy,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Namur  |  befides  many  other  ex- 
"  tenfive  lordfhips,  all  of  which  he  holds  of  God  alone,  although  he  be  not  a 
"  king."  "  I  would  have  it  known,"  interrupted  the  duke,  '■^  that  I  could  have 
"  been  a  king,  had  I  chofen  it." 

At  the  conference  that  was  holden  on  the  fucceeding  day,  the  chancellor  of 
France  renewed  his  complaints,  and  repeated  his  demands  of  farisfaftion  ;  but  the 
duke  perfifted  in  the  ani'wer  he  had  already  delivered,  only  adding,  that  he  could 
not  difapprove  of  his  fon's  condufl:,  in  apprehending  Rubempre,  who,  by  his 
{trange  behaviour,  had  laid  himfelf  open  to  fufpicion ;  that  if  that  ci-devant  ad- 
venturer, on  Vv'hom  the  title  of  king's  envoy  had  been  conferred,  was  really  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ;  and  that,  at 
all  events,  he  might  depend  on  juftice  being  done  him. 

At  length  the  count  of  Charolois  having  obtained  permiffion  to  fpeak,  began 
by  jullifying  the  duke  of  Brittany,  between  whom  and  himfelf,  he  acknowledged, 
a  clofe  alliance  fubfifted,  but  it  was  a  connexion  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  could  by  no 
means  affeft  the  king.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  complain  of  the  lofs  of  his 
falary,  as  lieutenant-general  in  Normandy,  of  which  he  had  never  received  more 
than  one  quarter ;  for  that  fmce  he  had  recovered  his  father's  favour,  he  could 
very  eafily  difpenfe  with  the  benefaftions  of  any  other  perfon.  He  obferved,  that 
the  baftard  of  Rubempre,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  imprifoned,  was  a  man  of 
infamous  charadter  ;  that  if  he  were  really  "  the  king's  legate"  as  the  ambafla- 
dors  had  afferted,  he  ought  to  have  paid  him  a  vifit  on  his  arrival  at  Gorkum, 
which  was  certainly  not  a  proper  place  for  the  purpofe  of  watching  a  man  on  his 
return  from  England  to  Brittany  ;  and  that  it  was  not  probable  the  duke's  envoy 
ihould  pafs  through  that  town  on  his  way  home. 

At  the  lafl  audience  the  chancellor  renewed  his  demands  for  the  releafe  of  the 
prifoner,  with  which  the  duke  peremptorily  refufed  to  comply,  telling  him  that 
he  would  foon  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  king,  and  that  he  hoped  his  majefty  would 
expeO:  nothing  farther  from  him.  Such  was  the  iffue  of  an  embafly,  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  it  was  neceffary  to  enter,  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to 
form  fome  judgm.ent  of  an  affair,  which  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  th,"  com- 
motions which  foon  after  appeared.  When  the  ambaffadors  took  leave  of  the 
count  of  Charolois,  he  faid  to  the  archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  "  Recommend  me 
'^  mod  humbly  to  the  king's  favour,  and  tell  him,  that  he  has  made  the  chancellor 
*'  triin  me;  but  that  before  the  expiration  of  a.  year,  he  Mall  repent  his  conduct." 
Thefe  threats,  which  were  faithfully  reported  to  the  king,  ought  to  have  opened 
his  eyes  ;•' but  they  had  a  very  different  effefl;  on  him;  he  thought  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  prince,  who  had  recourfc  to  vain  bravadoes,  and  whofe  re- 
fentm-ent  exhaled  in  words. 

Meanwhile  the  French  malecontents  daily  acquired  frefli  ftrength,  and  additional. 
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confidence;  and  fo  difguned  were  the  people  ■with  the  tyrannical  government 
of  Lewis,  that  the  difaff  ftion  appears  to  have  extended  from  one  extn  miiy  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Still  Lewis  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the  authors  of 
thefe  dangerous  commotions  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  count 
of  Charolois,  he  was  furrounded  by  enemies  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  were 
all  unknown  to  him.  The  intelligence  he  received  from  difiercnt  quarters  en- 
creafed  his  alarms,  but  gave  him  no  inform.ation.  Though  the  confpiracy  was 
formed  in  his  capital,  at  his  court,  nay  almoft  in  his  prefence,  yet  he  did  not  per- 
ceive it.  Contemporary  writers  relate,  that  the  confederates  frequently  met  in 
the  cathedral  at  Paris ;  where  a  green  filk  lace,  faftened  to  the  girdle,  ferved  as 
their  mark  of  diftindion.  It  feems  wonderful,  that  a  fecrct  which  had  been  im- 
parted to  fo  many  perfons,  (hould  be  inviolably  preferved  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of 
time.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  had  paffed 
fome  time  at  court,  in  otder  to  watch  the  king's  motions.  On  his  departure,  he 
repaired  to  Lille,  in  order  to  fix  the  weavcring  refolution  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, who  had  hitherto  refufed  to  declare  himfelf,  notwithftanding  the  urgent  foli- 
citations  of  his  fon.  And  he  probably  would  have  continued  to  temporize  but 
for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  himfelf  difpleafed  with  the 
king,  for  having  refufed  to  promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  conflable.  This  noble- 
man, who  was  nephew  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  his  mother's  fide,  had  ac- 
quired a  great  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  Philip.  He  now  reprefented  to  him, 
in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  the  danger  to  which  ail  the  princes  were  expofed,  from  a 
monarch,  unjuft  and  ambitious,  who  only  fought  to  raife  himfelf  by  humbling 
them ;  he  urged,  with  fo  much  energy,  the  neceiiity  of  uniting  their  efforts  againft 
a  power  that  daily  became  more  formidable,  that  the  duke,  at  length,  confented  to 
levy  tr:ops,  and  to  fend  orders  to  his  vaffals  to  arm.  This  was  all  that  the  count 
of  Char.  1-ois  required,  from  the  conviftion.,  that  fuch  a  proceeding  conftituted  an 
engagement,  which  precluded  the  polTibility  of  retradlion.  He  now  found  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  in  his  father's  dominions,  and  this  important 
command  rendered  him,  in  a  certain  degree,  independant  on  paternal  authority. 
The  firft  exertion  of  his  pow€r  was  dire£led  againft  the  lords  of  Croi,  whom  he 
declared  his  perfonal  enemies,  as  well  as  enemies  to  the  ftate  ;  commanding  them, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  court,  and  the  fervice  of  his  father,  whofe  fa- 
vour and  confidence  they  had  abufed.  The  order  was  fo  peremptory,  that  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit,  and  accordingly  left  the  country,  without  even  dar- 
ing to  take  leave  of  the  duke.  Philip,  notvi'ithftanding  the  debility  occauoned 
by  the  natural  infirmities  of  age,  which  had  almoft  deftroyed  the  vigour  of  his 
Blind,  wa«  no  fooner  apprized  of  his  fon^s  imperious  conduft,  than  he  flew  into 
a  moft  violent  paffion.  In  the  firft  tranfport  of  his  rage  he  feized  a  fpear,  and 
rufhing  out  of  his  apartment,  ran  from  room  to  room,  exclaiming  aloud,  that 
he  would  foon  fee  whether  his  fon  would  have  the  audacity  to  kill  his  ofilcers  ia 
his  prefence.  His  fervants  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  the  keys  of  the  palace 
gates ;  and  while  he  was  infiftingon  having  them  broken  open,  his  fifter,  the  du- 
VoL.  IL  3  K 
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chefs  of  Bourbon,  came  up  with  the  ladies  of  her  retinue,  and  with  fome  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  him  to  return  to  his  chamber.  During  three  weeks  he  would 
not  fuffer  any  one  to  mention  his  fon's  name  to  him  ;  but  having  attended  a  pub- 
lie  fermon  on  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  he  was  moved  by  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  chriftian  orator,  and,  at  length,  confented  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  count. 

A.  D.  1465.]  The  king,  convinced  of  his  imprudence,  in  having  allowed  time 
to  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  make  preparations  for  refilling  his  attack,  now  refolved 
to  difpoflefs  him  of  his  dominions ;  but  bef  re  he  would  proceed  to  extremities, 
he  deemed  it  necelTary  to  offer  fome  kind  of  excufe  for  his  tonduft.     With  this 
view  he  convened  an  afiembly  of  the  nobles  at  Tours,  which  was  attended  by  the 
king  of  Sicily  ;  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  Nemours;   the  counts  of 
Angouleme,    Eu,  Maine,    Nevers,  St.  Paul,  Penthievre,  and   Tancarville,,,  with 
many  others  of  the  principal  nobility.     The  chancellor  Morviiliers,  and  iJauvet 
the  attorney-general,  explained  the  charges  exhibited   againft  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  arguments  which  had  been  offered  in  his  defence.     This  artful  man- 
ner of  fubraitting  the  queftion  to  the  decifion  of  the  affembly,  feemed  the   mofl 
likely  means  of  fecuring  all  their  fuffrages.     They,  accordingly,  expreifed  their 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  king's  refcntment,  and  all  joined  in  condemning 
the  duke,  though  many  of  them  had  already  entered  into  engagements  with  him.- 
The  next  day  the  king  himfelf  addreffed  the  affembly  ;  his  fpeech  contained  an 
apology  for  his  own  government  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  an  attack 
on  the  adminiflration  of  the  preceding  reign.     The  king  of  Sicily  affured  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  affembly,  that  they  were  all  entirely  devoted  to   his   fervice  ; 
though,  at  the  fame  time  they  offered  their  mediation  to  engage  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany to  return  to  his  duty. 

But  though  Levv'is  appeared  to  pay  fo  much  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  no- 
bles, he  very  foon  took  an  opportunity  of  convincing  them,  that  by  fo  doing  he 
had  impofed  on  himfelf  a  conflraint  which  his  haughty  dilpofition  could  but  ill 
brook.  Before  the  diffolution  of  the  affembly,  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  de- 
ceived by  the  appearance  of  mildnefs  which  Lewis  had  affumcd,  determined  to 
intercede  for  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  he  accordingly  fpoke  in  favour  of  that  prince, 
and  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  which  he  was  accufed.  The  age,  fer-- 
vices,  unfhaken  fidelity,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had 
given  him  the  privilege  of  delivering  his  fentiments  with  manly  freedom.  Con- 
Icious  of  this,  he  ventured  to  remnnftrate  againft  fome  of  the  numerous  abufes 
which  prevailed  in  the  government.  Lewis,  who  had  pronounced  a  panegyric 
upon  himfelf,  could  not  bear  with  patience  any  refieftions  which  tended  to  convey 
an  indireft  cenfure  on  his  own  conduft;  his  ear,  unaccufi.omed  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  was  fhocked  at  its  awful  found.  He  loaded  the  venerable  prince  with  the 
moft  infulting  reproaches,  pnblickly  accufmg  him  of  harbouring  criminal  defigns, 
Tind  of  taking  the  pan  of  infurgents,  in  oppofition  to  his  fovereign.  The  duke 
immediately  withdrev/  ;  and  as  his  mind  was  too  fenfible  of  dilhonour,  lie  funk. 
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beneath  the  prcffure  of  unmerited  infult,  and  on  the  fourth  of  January  expired, 
in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  the  whole  nation.  Befides 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  abbefs  of  Fontevraud,  and  the  other  wife  to 
John  de  Foix,  vifcount  of  Narbonne,  the  duke  left,  by  liis  third  wife,  Mary  of 
Cleves,  one  fon,  named  Lewis,  who  had  been  afiianced,  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  Jane,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  apprized  of  the  king's  intentions  to  invade  his  domi- 
nions without  delay,  again  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow  by  negociation. 
The  confederates  had  at  length  completed  their  long  projected  fcheme,  and  only 
waited  for  the  fignal  to  declare  themfelves.  At  fuch  a  conjunfture  every  mo- 
ment was  precious:  the  duke  therefore  difpatched  Tanneguy  Du  Chaftel  and 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Brittany,  to  Lewis;  and  in  order  to  gain  time,  thefe  am- 
balTadors  acceded  to  whatever  the  king  required  of  them.  The  duke  engaged 
to  comply  with  mofl:  of  his  demands,  and  very  foon  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  king 
at  Poitiers.  Lewis  again  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived,  and  trufting  he  had  at 
length  brought  the  duke  to  accede  to  his  own  terms,  he  loaded  his  ambaiTadors 
■with  careifes.j  and  fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre-Dame  du  Pont,  in  the 
Limoufm. 

As  foon  as  the  king  was  gone,  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of  Berry,  ac- 
companied by  the  lord  of  L'Efcun,  joined  the  Breton  ambaffadors,  who  had 
waited  for  him  at  fome  diftance  from  Poitiers,  and  fled  to  Brittany ;  breaking 
down  all  the  bridges  he  paffed  on  the  road,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  being 
purfued.  The  retreat  of  Charles  was  the  fignal  of  revolt;  and  the  flames 
of  civil  difcord  accordingly  burft  out  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  almoll 
at  the   fame  inftant. 

A  manifello  was  immediately  publiflied  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
who,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  only  in  his  feventeenth  year,  explaining  the 
motives  of  his  flight.  "  He  had  left  Poitiers,"  he  faid,  "  becaufe  he  had  been 
"  apprized  of  the  calamities  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  through  the  mif~ 
•'  conduQ:  of  the  king's  minifters,  who  made  juftice  fubfervient  to  their  caprice, 
"  and  compelled  the  judges  of  the  parliament,  and  other  tribunals,  to  pronounce 
"  fuch  fentences  as  they  chofe  to  diftate."  After  ftating  fome  other  grievances, 
which,  he  faid,  difhonoured  the  kingdom,  and  expofed  it  to  the  contempt  of 
foreign  powers.;  he  concluded  by  obferving,  that  his  fole  objedl  was  to  procure 
the  difmiflion  of  evil  counfeilors,  and  to  relieve  the  people  from  oppreflion.  All 
the  lOther  princes  of  the  blood  diftributed  manifeftoes  to  the  fame  purport ;  and 
as  the  avowed  objeft  of  the  confederacy  was  to  enforce  a  falutary  reform  in  the 
government,  with  a  view  to  eftablifli  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
on  a  folid    and  permanent  bafis,  they  gave  it   the  high-founding  title  of  the 

LEAGUE    FOR    THE    PUBLIC    GOOD. 

Lewis  refolved  to  dire£l  his  firil  attacks  againfl  the  duke  of  Brittany;  and^ 
with  that  view,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  raife  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
domains,  and  join  with  him  without  delay.     But  he  was  greatly  furprized  to.  re- 
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ceive  an  anfwer  from  the  duke,  in  which  he  not  only  refufed,  in  the  inofl  pe- 
remptory terms,  to  comply  with  his  orders ;  but  proceeded  to  load  him  with  the 
moil  bitter  reproaches,  directing  his  cenfure  againfl;  every  a£t  of  his  government; 
accufing  him  of  having  fubftituted  his  own  arbitrary  will  for  the  laws  of  the 
realm  ;  of  keeping  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  moll  diftinguifhed  of  the 
nobility,  at  a  dillance  from  his  perfon;  of  proftituting  his  confidence  to  men 
who  were  unworthy  to  enjoy  it ;  and  of  treating  with  contempt  all  remonllrance 
and  advice.  He  then  told  him,  that  with  a  view  to  corre£i:  thefe  flagrant  abufes, 
and  to  relieve  an  opprefied  people,  the  princes  and  nobles  had  entered  into  a  con- 
fed  erncy,  in  order  to  enforce  a  change  of  meafures,  which  would  equally  tend 
10  his  own  good,  and  to  the  good  of  his  crown.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  took 
poffeflion  of  the  treafury,  feized  all  the  money  he  found  there,  and  put  the 
receiver- general  of  the  finances  under  arrcfl. 

Although  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  king,  had  not  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  confederate  princes,  they  foon  made  themfelves  kn'own.  John, 
duke  of  Calabria,  Lorraine,  and  Bar,  being  difcontented  with  Lewis  for  having  re- 
fufed to  affift  him  in  the  conquefl  of  Naples,  was  one  of  the  firft  to  take  up 
arms,  notwithftanding  the  exhortations  of  his  father,  the  king  of  Sicily.  The 
duke  of  Nemours,  the  lord  of  Albret,  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alen9on,  and  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who  were  indebted  to  Lewis  for 
the  reftitutien  of  their  honours  and  eflates,  were  among  the  chiefs  of  the  league, 
which  was  foon  ftrengthened  by  the  prefence  of  the  coimt  of  Dammartin,  who 
effefted  his  efcape  from  the  Baftille. 

While  the  princes  were  engaged  in  collefting  their  troops,  the  moft  formidable 
of  all  the  confederates,  the  count  of  Charolois,  had  already  aflembled  all  the  forces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  juft  fent  orders  to  the  marefchal  of  Burgundy 
t®  fummon  the  nobilit/  of  that  province,  as  well  as  ©f  Franche-Comte,  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning.  Hitherto  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  been 
a  ftranger  to  the  true  objeft  of  the  league;  he  had  given  his  confent  to 
levy  troops,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  dominions 
againfl  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  the  king,  and  had  expefted  that  the  confederates 
would  aft  merely  on  the  defenfive  *.  But  as  foon  as  the  count  of  Charolois  had. 
made  every  neceffary  preparation,  he  informed  his  father  of  his  intention  to  in- 
vade France ;  telling  him,  that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  united  by  the 
flrong  ties  of  interell,  were  eager  to  revenge  their  common  injuries  ;:  that  their 
place  of  rendezvous  was  under  the  walls  of  Paris;  and,  that  all  their  plans  were 
jb  well  concerted,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  king  to  refift  their  efforts.  The 
duke,  at  this  period,  received  the  duke  of  Berry's  manifefto,  accompanied  by  a 
private  letter  from'that  prince,  which  immediately  removed  his  fcruples,  and  fur 
perinduced  his  confent  to  the  adoption  of  decifive  meafures.     When  the  count 
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took  leave  of  his  father,  before  he  joined  tlie  army,  the  old  duke  faid  to  him," 

*'  Do  yjur  duty,  my  fon;  behave  valiantly,  and  prefer  death  to  flight.'" 

All  the  malecontents  in  the  kingdom  haftened  to  join  the  confederates.  The 
veteran  troops,  the  moll  courageous  officers  and  the  molt  experienced  commanders 
quited  the  king's  fervice,  and  enUfled  under  the  banners  of  his  opponents.  Never 
had  the  kingdom  been  threatened  with  a  revolution  more  ludden  and  conipletc. 
From  the  extremity  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gernlany, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Maefe,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  ftrcngth  of 
ti  c  monarchy  was  united  to  crufli  the  king.  Nothing  could  have  faved  Lewis 
from  deftruftion,  had  the  conduft  of  his  enemies  been  equal  to  their  refent- 
ment. 

Amidft  this  alarming  concurrence  of  circumftances,  the  genius  of  Lewis_,  ac- 
tive,   penetrating,  and    peculiarly  calculated   to  extricate   him  from   difficulties, 
eminently  appeared.     He  had  concluded  various  treaties  with  the  German   and.^ 
Italian  princes;  but   the  only  one   of  his  allies  on  whom  he  could  depend  was 
.Francifco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  one  of  the  moft  fkilful  politicians,  and  greateft- 
generals   of  the  age,  who  had   ufurped  that  duchy  from  the   houfe  of  Orleans. 
To  this  prince,  Lewis  had  c&led  the  lordfliip   of  Genoa,   and  the  town   of  Sa- 
vona,  to    be   holden,  as   fieis,  of  the    crown   of  France;    on    which   condition- 
Sforza  had   accepted   them,  and  his  anibaifadors  had  done  homage  for  them  to^ 
the  king  in  his  name. 

Lewis  immediately  ifiued  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  different  tov/ns  and 
fortreifes  in  his  dominions,  to  defend  them  to  the  utmoft  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  confederates.  Charles  de  Melun,  governor  of  Paris,  armed  the  citizejis  of 
the  capital,  who,  for  once,  fignalized  their  loyalty  and  zeal.  The: city  was  put 
in  the  bed  poffibie  ftate  of  defence;  the  chains  were  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the- 
Itreets;  all  the  gates  but  two  were  blocked  up;  and  provifions  provided  for  feve- 
ral  nil  nths.  Some  days  afterthefe  precautions  had  been  taken,  the  marefchal' 
de  Gamaches  reinforced  the  garrifon  with  a  llrong  body  of  regiilar  troops. 
The  Idng  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  conduft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  that 
he  lent  lour  of  his  principal  officers  to  return  them  thanks  for  the  zeal  they  had 
difplayed;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  inform  them,  "  that  the  %jeen  intended  ts 
"  lie  in  at  Paris,  as  fhe  preferred  that  city  to  all  the  cities  in  the  world."  The  counts  of 
Nevers  and  Eu  had  orders  to  defend  the  tov/ns  on  the  Sommc,  and  to  oppofe 
the  count  of  Charolois,  who  was  expefted  to  make  his  firft  attack  in  that 
quarter ;  while  the  count  of  Maine  led'a  confiderable  detachment  into  Normandy, 
to  deter  the  Bretons  from  infulting  the  frontiers  of  that  province.  The  king,  at 
the  fame  time,  pubhliied  a.  declaration,  promiling  a  free  pardon  to  all  who,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  fix  weeks,  Ihould  quit  the  rebel  army,  and  return  to  their 
duty. 

LeViis,  after  thefe  preparatory  meafures,  the  only  ones  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances, he  could  adopt,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which 
confifted  of  fourteen  thou'and  welldifciplined  and  experienced  troops.     As   he 
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intended  firft  to  attack  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  lead  powerful  of  the  con- 
federates, he  inarched,  with  great  rapidity,  through  Poitou  and  Berry,  and,  af'iJr 
making  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Bourges,  entered  the  Bourbonnois,  to 
the  great  aftonidiment  of  the  duke,  who  was  totally  difconcerted  by  fuch  an 
unexpefted  attack. 

When  the  duke  of  Bourbon  firfl:  raifed  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  he  had  A'holly 
forgotten  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety.  He  had  but  few  troops  ;  his  towns,  ill 
garrifoned,  and  badly  fortified,  were  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a  formidable  army, 
for  the  king's  forces  were,  by  this  time,  encrealed  to  twenty-five-thoufand  m''n. 
In  fuch  emergency,  his  only  alternaiive  was  flight  or  fubmiffion.  The  duchef* 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  filter  to  th.;  king,  went  to  meet  her  brother,  and  ex- 
erted her  influence  with  fo  much  zeal  and  addrefs,  that  flie  prevailed  on  him  tc* 
liften  to  terms  of  accommodation.  The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  of  another  detachment,  fent  by  the  marefchal  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  was  fpeedily  to  be  followed  by  a  more  confiderable  force,  render- 
ed the  ddke  difficult  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  proved  die  means 
of  "prolonging  the  negociation.  He  confented,  however,  to  difarm;  but  he  broke 
this  convention  as  foon  as  he  found  that  the  count  of  Armagnac  was  hafl;ening 
to  his  affifl:ance,  at  the  head  of  fix  thoufand  horfe.  The  truce  was,  accord- 
ingly at  an  end;  and  the  king,  vexed  at  having  loft  fo  much  time,  preffed  the 
confederates  with  vigour  and  effeft.  The  duke,  though  fupported  by  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  lord  of  Albert,  was  compelled  to 
fly  before  the  royal  army,  and  foon  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
quitting  the  Bourbonnois,  and  Ihutting  himfelf  up,  with  his  allies,  in  the  town 
of  Rom.  Lewis  immediately  formed  the  fiege  of  that  place;  with  the  refolution, 
at  all  events,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion ;  the  princes  were  obliged 
to  fubmit,  and  to  conclude  a  truce,  during  which  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the 
neceflary  meafures  for  effefting  a  general  pacification  :  they  engaged  to  declare 
againft  the  other  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  fiiould  they  flill  perfift  in  their  revolt, 
and  alfo  to  make  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  during  the  negociation  had  fled  to 
Moulins,  fign  thefe  conditions.  The  king  could  not  place  much  reliance  on  ,the 
execution  of  a  treaty  which  was  only  conditional,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  foon 
violated  ;  but  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  motions  of  the  count  of  Charolois 
and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  did  not  permit  him  to  prolong  his  ftay  in  that  quarter^ 
He  left  a  few  troops  to  keep  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  awe  on  the  fide  of  Auvergne 
and  Berry,  while  Galeazzo,  fon  to  Francifco  Sforza,  his  friend  and  ally,  laid 
wafte  Le  Foreft  and  Le  Beaujolois^ 

The  count  of  Charolois,  with  an  army  of  twenty-fix  thoufand  men,  advanced 
towards  the  river  Somme,  while  the  duke  of  Brittany  directed  his  march  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  The  confederated  princes  had.  fixed  their  rendezvous  in  the  ifle 
of  France,  which  was  deftined  to  be  the  fcene  of  aSion.  The  king's  objecl 
was  to  prevent  a  junction,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  evidently  depended. 
At  a  conjuncture  thus  delicate,  when  the  fmalleft   delay  might  be  produGive  oi 
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the  mod  Important  efFeds,  the  count  of  Vendome  rendered  the  moft  eflentlal 
fervice  to  Lewis,  by  refufmg  a  paffage  through  his  territories  to  the  Breton  troops. 
This  impediment,  by  occafioning  a  lofs  of  time,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interefts  of  the  confederates. 

The  Burgundian  army  pafled  the  Somme  at  Bray ;  and  the  count  of  Nevers, 
and  the  mareichal  de  Gamaches,  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  Amiens  with 
two  thoufand  men,  m  the  expeftation  tha^  the  count  of  CharoJois  would  form 
the  fiege  of  that  city,  fallied  forth  for  the  purpofe  of  harraffing  the  enemy  on 
their  march  ;  but  finding  all  their  efforts  frultrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  count, 
the  marefchal  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  the  capital. 

The  count  of  Charoli?is  met  with  but  few  obftacles  to  impede  his  progrefs.  The 
towns  of  Picardy  did  not  openly  declare  in  his  favour,  but  they  admitted  his 
troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  provifions.  Nefle,  Roye,  Montidier,  Beaulieu, 
and  Pont-Saint-Maisence,  were  either  taken  by  furprize,  or  elfe  furrendered  on 
the  firfh  fummons.  In  all  thofe  plaes,  the  count,  ftyling  himfelf  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  publiflied  a 
general  abolition  of  imports,  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  the  fole  obiecl  of 
the  confederated  princes  was  to  promote  the  public  good,  by  effetling  a  reform  in 
the  government.  The  count  continued  his  march  to  the  ifle  of  France,  where 
he  halted,  and  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Saint  Denis.  He  there  expeQ:ed  to 
find  the  body  of  troops  which  he  had  ordered  the  marefchal  of  Burgundy  to  levy 
in  that  province,  and  likewife  to  be  met  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  according  to 
appointment,  and  his  aftoniihment  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  difappoiiitment, 
when  he  had  heard  that  the  duke  was  (fill  at  Nantes,  and  that  the  forces  from 
Burgundy,  finding  every  paiTage  occupied  by  the  royalifts,  could  not  poffibly 
join  him.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  check,  he  would  have  returned  to  Flan- 
ders,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  fiiame.  Romille,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Brit- 
tany, who  was  with  him,  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  anger,  by  aiTurinc^  him, 
that  his  mailer  would  fpeedily  join  him  with  a  powerful  army.  That  minifter 
had  feveral  blank  letters,  figned  by  the  duke,  which  he  filled  up  with  falfe  intelli- 
gence ;  by  which  artifice  he  amufed  the  count,  and  induced  him  to  give  up  all- 
thoughts  of  a  retreat,  which  mud  have  entirely  difconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
confederates.. 

It  was  propofed,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  endeavour,  by  a  general  aflault,  to 
get  polTeiTion  of  the  capital ;  but  the  town  w-as  too  well  fortified  to  hazard  fuch 
an  attempt.  The  count  of  Charolois  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  with- 
in fight  of  the  raniparts,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the  inhabitants  by  a  difplay 
of  his  power,  and  of  reviving  the  ancient  factions  of  the  BurgundianSj  of  which, 
the  remains  were  dill  perceptible  ;  but  this-  manoeuvre  failed  of  fuccefs.  The- 
marefchal  de  Rohaut  made  a  fally,  but  was  driven  back  with  feme  lofs.  A  few 
days  after,  the  count  fent  four  heralds  at  arms  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis,  to  de-- 
mand  provifions,  and  a  paffage  for  his  troops :  while  he  attacked  the  fuburb  of: 
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Saint-Lazanis,  and  had  nearly  forced  the  barrier,  when  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

The  king  had  lent  word  to  the  Parifians,  by  Coiifinot,  bailiff  of  Rouen,  that 
he  would  foon  come  to  their  relief  with  his  whole  array  ;  and,  indeed,  he  con- 
fidered  the  prefervation  of  the  capital  as  the  mod  important  obje£l:  of  the  war. 
The  count  of  Charolois  had  ordered  fome  of  his  emiffaries  to  introduce  them- 
feives  into  the  town,  and  found  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  thefe 
agents,  a  canon  of  Arras,  was  difcovered  by  the  marefchal,  who  allowed  him 
to  return  to  the  Bui-gundian  camp,  on  condition  that  he  would  tell  the  count  that 
letters  had  juft  been  received  from  the  kijtg,  containing  pofitive  inform.ation,  that 
he  would  be  at  Paris  in  four  days,  and  then  it  would  be  feen  who  was  Jirongeji. 
The  count  pretended  to  difbelieve  the  intelligence,  obferving,  that  the  marefchal 
had  deceived  him  too  often  already. 

The  Burgundians  called  another  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures 
to  be  purfued  at  the  prefent  conjunfture.  Many  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  moft  prudent  to  return,  fmce  their  allies  had  not  fulfilled  their  engage- 
■ir>ent ;  and  they  obferved,  that  if  they  deferred  their  retreat,  they  M'ould  find  all 
the  paffagcs  clofed,  from  their  negleft  to  fecure  the  frontier-towns  of  Artois  and 
Picardy  *  ;  but  the  count  of  Charolois  rejefted  thefe  timid  propofals,  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march,  to  meet 
tlie  duke  of  Brittany.  With  this  view  he  forced  a  paffage  over  the  bridge  of 
Saint  Cloud,  and  crofTed  the  Seine,  in  full  expedtation  of  being  fpeedily  met  by 
the  Breton  troops. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  left  the  Bourbonnois,  and  was  advancing,  by  rapid 
marches,  with  the  refolution  to  prevent  a  junftion  that  mull  give  a  decided  fu- 
periority  to  his  enemies.  He  called  a  council,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  mod  prudent  to  attack  the  duke  ot  Brittany,  who  w'as  the  weakell  of 
his  adverfaries,  and  whole  defeat  might  intimidate  the  allies,  or  to  march  imme- 
diately againd  the  Burgundians.  1  he  king  adopted  the  latter  opinion,  the  moft 
dar  gerous  to  follow,  but  yet  the  rnoft  decifive ;  fmce,  by  obtaining  a  viftory  over 
the  count  of  Charolois,  the  diiiblution  of  the  league,  of  which  he  was  the  princi- 
pal fupport,  might,  it  was  conceived,  be  eanly  eftedled.  The  monarch's  advice 
was  unanimoully  embraced,  except  by  Breze,  lenefchal  of  Normandy,  who  main- 
tained a  contrary  opinion  :  he  obferved,  that  the  count  of  Charolois  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  who  idolized  him  j  and  every  man  of  which  would  deem  it  his 
<!uty  to  facrifice  his  life  in  his  defence :  that  the  cafe  was  very  diflCTent  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  whofe  troops  were  lefs  devoted  to  their  leader,  and  many  of 
whom,  having  ferved  under  Charles  the  Seventh,  would  feel  a  repugnance  at 
fighting  againd  his  fon,  and  might  reafonably  be  expected  to  defert  to  the  roy- 
alids  ;  and  that,  by  conquering  the  Bretons,  the  duke  of  Berry,  whofe. name  af- 
forded a  I'pecious  pretext  to  the  meafures  of  the  confederates,  would  fall  into  the 
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king's  power.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  proved  infuffident  to  fhake  the  king's  re- 
foliition.  Breze  was  even  accufed  of  timidity ;  but  to  fuch  accufations  the  gal- 
lant veteran  replied,  "  That  if  a  battle  enfued,  he  would  convince  his  accufers 
*'  his  foul  was  a  ftranger  to  fear,  and  that  his  advice  to  the  king  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  pureft  lentiments  of  loyalty. 

The  royal  army  arrived  at  Chdtres,  now  Arpajon,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Burgundians  reached  Longjumeau.  The  count  of  Saint  Paul,  who  commanded 
the  van  of  the  latter,  advanced  as  far  as  Montlhery,  where  he  firfl  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  king  was  within  half  a  day's  march  of  him  :  he  immediately  com- 
tnunicated  this  information  to  the  count  of  Charolois,  who  chofe  the  plain  of 
Longjumeau  for  the  fcene  of  aftion,  and  ordered  the  count  of  Saint  Paul  to  quit 
the  poft  of  Montlhery,  and  join  the  main  body. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  July  (1465)  the  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other, 
prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  fortune  of  Lewis.  The 
royal  army  was  compofed  of  warlike  troops,  well-appointed,  and  well-difciplined; 
the  Burgundians,  though  fuperior  in  numbers  by  one-third,  were  more  formida- 
ble in  appearance  than  efFeft  :  the  nobility,  long  accuftomed  to  repofe,  were 
wholly  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war  ;  few  of  the  troops  had  feen  any  fervice ; 
and  moft  of  the  men  at  arms  were  ill- equipped,  and  undifciplined. 

Lewis,  reflecting  on  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  defeat,  was  flill  at  a  lofs  how 
to  aft.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  he  had  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  decided,  that  the  troops  ftiould  continue  their  march  to  Paris,  and 
avoid  an'adion,  unlefs  the  enemy  fhould  attack  them  on  the  road.  The  fenefchal 
of  Normandy  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  plan  ;  which  made  Lewis  afk,  "  Whe- 
*'  ther  he  had  not  fubfcribed  the  league  of  his  enemies  ?"  "  They  have,  indeed, 
"  my  fignature,"  Replied  Breze,  "  but  my  perfon  is  your's."  As  he  left  the 
council  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that  he  would  bring  the  king  and  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois fo  near  to  each  other,  that  it  Ihould  require  the  exertion  of  wonderful  fkill 
to  prevent  them  from  meeting  j  and  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  perform  this 
promife,  as  the  command  of  the  van  of  the  army  was  entrufted  to  him. 

Some  awkward  manoeuvres  in  the  Burgundian  army  made  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois lofe  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  French  as  they  paffed  through  the  wood 
of  Torfou  into  the  plain.  The  royalifts,  therefore,  had  ample  time  to  range 
Aemfelves  in  order  of  battle  behind  a  thick  hedge,  that  was  flvirted  by  a  wide 
ditch.  The  king  drew  up  his  troops  in  three  divifions,  forming  a  centre,  com- 
manded by  him.felf,  and  two  wings,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  conduft  of  Breze, 
^nd  the  count  of  Maine. 

The  whole  morning  of  the  fixteenth  was  paffed  by  the  two  armies  in  obferving 
each  other's  motions.  The  royaUfts,  who  had  but  little  artillery,  were  extremely 
galled  by  the  enemies  fire.  The  count  of  Charolois,  having  flattered  himfelf  that 
the  king  would  begin  the  attack,  had  ordered  his  archers,  who  were  placed  in  the 
van,  to  fix  ftakes,  pointed  with  iron,  in  the  ground  before  them,  to  check  the 
•enemy's  cavalry  ;  but  finding  the  royalifts  determined  to  remain  where  they  were, 
Vo^..  IL  3  L 
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he  changed  his  plan,  and  about  one  o'clock  gave  the  fignal  of  attack.  But  the 
troops,  inftead  of  advancing  flowly  towards  the  enemy,  as  they  were  ordered  to 
do,  ruflied  irapetuoufly  forward  through  the  fields  of  (landing  corn  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies ;  fo  that  when  they  reached  the  fpot  where  the  French  were 
ftationed  they  were  quite  out  of  breath.  The  count  of  Saint  Paul,  however,  and 
the  lord  of  Raveftein,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Burgundians,  at- 
tacked the  French  with  great  fury.  Breze  was  killed  at  the  firft  onfet ;  but,  un- 
difmayed  by  the  lofs  of  their  leader,  the  troops  fuftained,  v/ith  great  refolution, 
the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  enemy,  until  the  king  came  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  fenefchal :  infpirited  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  they  prcffed  the  Bur- 
gundians in  their  turn,  and  after  an  obfttnate  conteft,  in  which  Saint  Paul  and 
Raveftein  fignalized  their  courage,  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  camp. 
While  the  king  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Burgundians,  the  count  of  Charolois 
attacked  the  centre  divifion  of  the  royalifts,  which  he  focn  routed,  and  puriued 
the  fugitives  half  a  league  beyond  the  village  of  Montlhery.  He  thought  him- 
felf  fure  of  the  viftory,  when  he  was  told,  that  the  French,  after  defeating  his 
left  wing,  were  advancing  to  attack  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  fpeedily  retreat, 
he  v/ould  be  inevitably  furrounded. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  having  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  had  to 
fuftain  a  frefh  attack  from  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  the  baftard  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  had  not  yet  engaged.  In  this  conflift,  moft  of  the  archers  of  his 
guards  were  flain,  and  his  own  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  by  the  baftard  him- 
felf.  This  accident  occafioned  a  general  alarm,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  king 
was  dead  ;  but  his  guards  refcued  him  from  the  enemy,  and  carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  Montlhery,  where  fuch  of  his  troops  as  had  not  been  totally  difperfed, 
rallied.  Lewis  was  in  the  caftle  of  Montlhery  with  his  guards,  when  the  count  of 
Charolois,  on  his  return  from  the  purfuit,  paffed  by  the  gates ;  and  that  prince 
muft  inevitably  have  been  taken,  fince  he  had  very  few  attendants  with  him,  had  a 
proper  force  been  fent  to  attack  him  ;  but  only  fifteen  or  fixteen  archers  were  em- 
ployed  on  a  fervice  of  this  importance,  and  the  count  defended  himfelf  againft 
them  with  incredible  valour :  notwithftanding  his  exertions,  however,  his  atten- 
dants were  almofl;  flain  ;  and  Saint  Belin,  bailiff  of  Chaumont,  laying  hold  of 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Yield,  my  lord,  I  know  you  well ;  do  not  lay  us  under  the 
neceffity  of  putting  you  to  death."  At  that  inftant,  a  man  at  arms,  extremely 
well  mounted,  arrived  to  his  afliftance,  and  ruftiing  on  the  French  archers,  ilev/ 
moft  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  The  count  immediately  haftened  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  knighted  his  deliverer.  He  had  fcarcely  time  to  colkft  a  few 
,  of  his  men,  before  the  king  returned  to  the  charge,  and  he  again  found  himfelf 
in  danger  of  being  furrounded.  Perceiving  the  count  of  Saint  Paul  at  a  diftanee, 
with  a  part  of  the  left  wing,  which  he  had  rallied,  he  fent  to  him  to  quicken  his 
pace,  but  the  count  continued  to  move  flowly  forward ;  and  this  manoeuvre,  as 
Duclos  judicioufly  obfervcs,  faved  the  Burgundians  from  deftruftion.  The  corps 
■which  Saint  Paul  Gommanded  did  not,  when  the  prince  firft  perceived  him,  exceed 
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fifty  men ;  but  by  the  flownefs  of  his  pace  he  had  given  time  to  others  to  come 
up  with  him,  fo  that  when  he  joined  the  count  of  Charolois,  he  was  accompanid 
by  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  men  at  arms.  This  unexpected  fuccour  enabled 
the  prince  to  renew  the  combat,  and  even  gave  him  an  advantage,  in  point  oi 
numbers,  over  the  king,  who  in  vain  employed  the  mofl  courageous  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  fuperiority  he  had  loft.  Three  times  did  he  rally  his  troops  ;  but  being 
deferted  by  the  count  of  Maine,  and  the  admiral  de  Montauban,  v.'ho  fled  with 
their  refpeftive  detachments,  the  conteft  became  very  unequal,  and  had  not  the 
day  been  fo  far  advanced,  he  muft  probably  have  fuftained  a  total  defeat. 

The  combatants  were  at  length  compelled  to  feparate,  by  the  approach  of 
night.  The  king  retired  to  Montlhery,  while  the  count  of  Charolois  remained 
in  his  camp.  They  had  both  difplayed  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  perfonal 
valour,  though  their  exertions  were  but  ill  feconded  by  their  troops.  It  would 
de  difficult  to  fay  which  obtained  the  vidory;  certain  it  is,  that  they  both  thought 
themfelves  defeated  at  the  time ;  though,  the  next  day,  each  of  them  claimed  the 
honour  of  the  triumph*.  In  the  courfe  of  the  battle,  in  which  neither  fkill 
nor  order  had  been  difplayed,  both  the  French  and  Burgundians  committed  a 
multiplicity  of  errors,  alternately  exhibiting  exertions  of  heroic  valour,  and 
afts  of  the  bafeft  cowardice.  Lewis,  though  brave  himfelf,  viewed  with  indiffe-.; 
rence  the  courage  of  others.  "  He  frequently  deprvied  one  man," — fays  Cora- 
mines — "  of  his  place  and  eftates,  for  having  runaway,  to  confer  them  on  another, 
"  who  had  run  ten  leagues  farther."  The  fame  author  relates,  that  a  ftatefman 
in  the  royal  army  fled  as  far  as  Luzignan  without  ftopping;  while  a  man  of 
difliinftion  on  the  Burgundian  fide  quitted  the  field,  and  galloped  with  equal 
fpeed  to  Quefnoy.  The  lofs  on  both  fides,  at  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  did  not 
exceed  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  men.  A  party  of  the  Burgundian  fugitives 
were  intercepted  by  the  Parifians,  and  all  of  them  maffacred  or  taken  prifoners. 
The  booty  acquired  by  the  afTailants  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  efti- 
mated  at  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  f. 

The  king,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  with  a  mind  labouring  under  the  mofl: 
dreadful  anxiety,  could  not  contemplate,  without  horror,  the  danger  of  his  fitua-i 
tion.  He  had  but  a  very  fmall  number  of  troops  with  him,  and  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  his  enemies,  who,  he  had  every  reafon  to  belisve  had 
obtained  a  complete  viftory.  Montlhery  was  not  a  poft  of  fufficient  Itrength  to 
refift  the  attacks  of  a  viftorious  army,  he  therefore  refolved  ca  an  immediate 
retreat ;  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night  favouring  the  attempt,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  fafe  at  Corbeil  early  the  next  morning. 

While  Lewis  was  thus  anxious  to  fly  from  the  Burgundians,  a  council  of  war 
was  called  by  the  count  of  Charolois,  at  which  it  wa?/propofed  by  the  count  of 
Saint  Paul  to  burn  all  the  baggage,  and  jetire  with  precipitation  into  Burgundy. 

*  Villaret,  torn.  xvii.  p.  94.  i  Idem, 
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This  propofal  was  unanimoufly  adopted  by  all  the  officers  prefent,  except  the  lord 
of  Contay,  who  maintained,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  execute  fuch  a  plan, 
fmce  it  would  expofe  the  prince  to  the  danger  of  being  deferted  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers; that  moft  of  them,  being  natives  of  the  Low  Countries,  -would  retire 
to  that  quarter,  on  the  very  firft  orders  they  received  for  decamping ;  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  eligible  to  run  the  rifk  of  a  fecond  battle,  than  to  incur 
the  danger  of  a  general  defection-,  and,  in  fliort,  that  the  on>y  alternative  now 
-left  them,  was  conquell  or  death.  The  count  of  Charolois  imnjediately  em- 
braced an  opinion  fo  confonant  with  his  courage,  and  general  orders  were  ac- 
cordingly ilTued  to  prepare  for  aftion  at  break  of  day ;  but  at  the  time  appointed 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conflift,  the  flight  of  Lewis  was  firft  dif<y5vered  by  the 
Burgundians,  who  aflerted  their  claim  to  viftory,  by  paffing  the  whole  day  under 
arms..  The  king,  on  his  fide,  advanced  the  fame  pretenfions,  though  on  what 
they  could  be  founded  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive.  As  he  had  left  the  enemy  maf-- 
ters  of  the  field,  he  thought  to  obviate  that  plaufive  objeftion  to  his  claims,  by 
the  ridiculous  obfervation,  that  "  it  v/as  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  count  of: 
"  Charolois  fhould  remain  in  the  fields,  fince  he  had  neither  town  nor  fortrefs 
*' to  afford  him  Ihelter."  It  mull  be  confeffed,  however,  that  neither. party  had' 
much  caufe  for  exultation ;  though  both  of  them  fecured  by  the  conflifl;  the 
fame  advantage  they  had  hoped  to  derive  from  victory :  the  king,  had  opened 
himfelf  a  palTage  to  the  metropolis;  and  the  count  of  Charplois  had  removed 
all  obftacles  to  his  junftion  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  juft  arrived; 
at  Etampes. 

Lewis  entered  Paris  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  two  days  afterthe  battle  ;  when; 
he  fupped  with  Charles  of  Melun,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility, .  and  fome  of  the 
citize?i's  wives  were  admitted  to  his  table.     Though  on  his  arrival  he  was  only  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  horfe,  he  was  foon  joined  by  fo  many  of  his  troops, 
that,  being  unable   to  find  quarters  for  them  all  in  the  city,   he   was  under  the 
neceffity  of  forming  a  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     He  expreffed  his  de- 
termination to  colleft  his  fcattered  forces,  and  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of 
■war;  but  he  was  foon  induced  to  give  up  a  defign,  which  prudence  forbade  him. 
to  accomplifh.     His  prefent  objefl:  was  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  capital. 
Some  partizans  of  the  league  having  been  arrefled,  were  immediately  put  to  death;, 
and  the  monarch  attended  their  execution,  and  urged, the  executioner  to  perform, 
his  duty  with  fpirit  and  effeft.* 

Influenced  by  the  fame  motives,  he  courted  the  affeftion  of  the  Parifians,  with 
incredible  zeal,  neglefting  no  meafure  which  his  fagacity  could  fuggeft  for  the. 
acquifition  of  popularity.  He  vifited  all  the  principal  citizens,  entered  into  familiar 
converlation  with  them,  and  admitted  them  to  his  table:  he  alfo  abolifhed  mofi 
of  the  impofts,  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  city.  At  the  fuggeftion  of. 
William  Gharticr,  bilhop  of  Paris,  fix  citizens,  fix  members  of  the  univerfity,, 

■*  Chron.  de  Saint  Den'm. 
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and  fix  judges  of  the  parliament,  were  appointed  to  manage  the  mofl:  important 
and  molt  urgent  bufmefs  of  the  (late.  When  the  king  had  regulated  all  thefe 
matters,  he  went  into  Normandy,  with  a  view  to  arm  the  nobility,  and  to  bring 
back  with  him  mofl  of  the  troops  which  he  had  left  for  the  defence  of  that  pro- 
vince, which,  from  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  he  no  longer  conceived 
to  be  in  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  count  of  Charolois  having  colleiiited  his  forces,  which  had  been 
difperfed  at  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  and  effefted  a  junftion  vviih  the  Bretons, 
advanced  towards  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Brittany.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  calvary,  under  the  command 
of  Saveufes,  to  join  him  at  the  gates  of  the  capital:  he  was  farther  reinforced  by 
the  duke  of  Bourbon;  the  count  of  Armagnac  ;  the  duke  of  Nemours  ;  and 
the  lord  of  Albret.  The  duke  of  Calabria,  too,  haflened  to  join  the  confederates: 
with  a  fmall  body  of  well-difciplined  troops,  who  had  ferved  under  him  in  the 
Italian  wars,  and  five  hundred  Swifs  infantry,  the  firft  ever  feen  in  France.  The 
ifle  of  France  was  fcarccly  capable  of  containing  this  immenfe  army,  the  calvary 
whereof  amounted  to  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  As  the  princes,  in  hope 
that  the  inhabitants  would  admit  them  into  the  capital,  v,'iflied  to  fpare  their  pro- 
perty ;  they  made  their  troops  obferve  the  flriSeft  difcipline  ;  except  .the  forces 
of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who,  receiving  no  pay,  were  compelled  to  live 
at  difcretion;  and  thefe  were  ftationed  in  the  province  of  Brie,  which  they  laid' 
wafle. 

The  Parifians  having  taken  the  bridges  at  Saint  Cloud  and  Charenton,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  the  count  of  Charolois  caufed  a  bridge  of  boats' 
lito  be  conllrufted,  over  which  his  troops  palTed  the  Seine:  he  then  retook  Cha- 
renton and  Saint  Cloud,  and  formed  a  femicircular  camp,  commanding  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  while  the  king's  troops  were  ftationed  on  the  oppolite 
fide.  The  lofs  of  Charenton  might  have  occafioned  a  fc-arcity  of  prowfions  iir 
the  capital,  but  fuch  care  had.  been  taken  to  provide  an  ample  flock,  .that  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  that  kind  were  entertained.. 

Though    all  the  efforts  which  the   count  of  Charolois  had  hitherto  made  to 
obtain  admiflion  into  Paris,  had  proved  fruitlefs,  yet  he  did  not  defpair  of  finally, 
accomplifhing  his  projeft.     He  thought  that  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  on. 
whom  the  confederates  had  conferred  the  title  of  regent  of  the  kingdom,  joined 
to  fpecious  promifes  the  hope  of.  a  falutary  reform  ;  and,  that  the  prefence  of  a. 
formidable  army,  commanded  by  the  moft  diftinguifhed  captains  in  France,  would 
intimidate  or  feduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  engage,  them  to  declare  in: 
favour  of  a  league,  which  had  for  its  objeft  the  public  good.     It  was  refolved,- 
to  demand  a.  conference  with  the  Parifians,  in  order  to  explain  to  them  the  mo- 
tives which  had  determined  the  princes  to  take  up  arms;  for  this  purpofe,  letters^ 
ligned  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  were  fent  to  the  parliament,  the  municipal   body,, 
and  the  univerfity,  inviting  them   to  appoint  deputies  for  condu<Sing   a  nego^ 
ciation. 
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Deputies  were  accordingly  chofen,  who  proceeded  to  the  Burgundian  camp, 
tinder  the  conduct  of  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  where  they  were  received  by  the  duke 
of  Berry,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  fovereign,  attended  by  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Calabria,  and  others  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 
The  count  of  Dunois  addreffed  the  deputies  in  the  name  of  the  confederated 
princes,  "  Who,"  he  obferved,  "  had  long  confidered,  with  attention,  the  man- 
^'  ners  of  Lewis,  who  not  only  oppreffed  the  people  by  fuperfluous  taxes,  and 
"  the  exaftion  of  unufual  fervices,  but  treated  them  with  the  fame  contempt 
*'  which  he  bellowed  on  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  deprived  them  of  all  au- 
"  thority.  They  reproached  him  with  making  his  own  will  the  fole  rule  of  his 
^'adtions;  he  was  the  law  ^  the  judge  y  and  the  parliament"  The  count  remarked, 
*'  That  he  only  fought  to  fecure  his  power  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  exertions 
"  of  his  troops ;  that  his  perfon  wa^  furrounded,  and  his  favour  monopolized, 
*'  by  perfons  of  the  lowed  extraSion,  who  were  meanly  obfequious  to  his  wifhes, 
"  and  paffively  obedient  to  his  commands,  on  which  account  he  raifed  them  to  an 
"  equality  with  the  princes  of  his  blood :  that  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  fpies 
"  and  informers,  fo  that  no  man's  life  nor  property  was  fecure  :  that  fufpicions  the 
*'  moft  frivolous  were  admitted  as  fufficient  for  punifliing  the  citizens  with  exile  or 
"  death:  that  the  wild  hearts  enjoyed  greater  freedom  and  fafety  in  France  than 
"  men:  that  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  thrown  away  on  perfons  deftitute  of 
*'  honour  and  probity :  that  they  alone  obtained  penfions ;  and  that  the  period 
*'  was  arrived,  when  almoft  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  was  at  the  difpofal  of  one 
*'  man  :  that  thefe  numerous  abufes  had  induced  the  princes  to  take  up  arms,  and 
*'  to  repair  to  Paris,  to  take  the  general  opinion  of  the  French,  and  to  call  an 
*'  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  in  order  to  correft  the  vices  which  prevailed  in  the  go- 
"  vernment :  that  Lewis  was  indeed  their  king,  but  that  it  became  their  dignity 
"  to  exhort  and  admonifh  him  to  follow  the  fteps  of  his  predeceflbrs,  to  conform 
*'  to  the  laws,   and  to  have  compaffion  on  the  people.*" 

The  deputies,  on  their  return,  repaired  to  the  town-houfe,  and  reported  the 
refult  of  their  conference  to  the  inhabitants ;  adding,  that  the  princes  threatened 
to  lay  wafte  the  environs  of  the  capital,  if  they  ftill  perfifted  in  refufing  them 
admilTion.  After  fome  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  deputies  fliould  re- 
turn to  the  princes,  and  aflure  them,  that  if  they  would  bind  themfelves  by  an 
oath,  to  commit  no  kind  of  violence,  and  to  pay  for  every  thing  they  wanted, 
they  were  wiUing,  with  the  king's  confent,  to  admit  them  into  the  town. 

At  this  junfture,  the  admiral  de  Montauban  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  ftrong  re- 
inforcement of  troops ;  and  advice  was  received,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Icing 
might  be  foon  expe£ted.  In  faft,  he  arrived  a  few  days  after,  accompanied  by 
the  count  of  Maine,  and  all  the  troops  he  could  colled  in  Normandy.  Lewis  be- 
ing informed  of  the  negociations  which  had  been  carried  on  in  his  abfence,  was 

*  ViJluret. 
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extremely  enraged  at  the  inhabitants  for  having  prefumed  to  deliberate  without  his 
orders,  on  the  propofals  of  the  princes.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent 
to  give  a  full  fcope  to  his  refentment,  but  contented  himfelf  with  pafliug  a  fentence 
of  banishment  on  the  principal  conduftors  of  the  negociation.  He  took  the  go- 
vernment of  Paris  from  Charles  of  Melun,  and  bellowed  that  port,  Vv-hich  at  this 
period  he  confidered  as  the  mod  important  one  in  his  gift,  on  ihe  count  of  Eu. 

On  the  king's  arrival,  the  royalifts,  who  had  hitherto  itood  on  the  defenfive, 
made  frequent  fallies  on  the  enemy,  though  Lewis  was  careful  not  to  rifk  a  de- 
cifive  aftion.  The  confederates,  finding  there  were  little  hopes  of  reducing  the 
capital,  began  to  be  tired  of  the  war ;  the  count  of  Charolois,  too,  was  anxious 
to  return  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  people  of  Liege,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Lewis,  had  committed  the  moft  dreadful  depredations.  The  confequence  of  this 
difpofition  was,  the  conclufion  of  a  truce  for  fome  days,  during  which  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  effect  a  final  accommodation.  The  true?,  however,  was  ill  obferved,  ef- 
pecially  by  the  confederates,  whofe  troops,  no  longer  fubmiffive  to  the  reftraint  of 
difcipline,  laid  wafte  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  king  himfelf  could  fcarcely  con- 
tain his  troops  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;;  thofe  who  were  ftationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  did  as  much  damage  to  the  farmers  as  the  enemies 
themfelves  did  ;  while  the  garrifon  of  Paris,  rendered  infolent  by  a  confcioufnefs 
of  their  own  importance,  treated  the  citizens  with  a  degree  of  pride  and  infolence,- 
that,  under  the  prefent  circumftances,  it  was  difficult  to  reprefs  *. 

The  count  of  Saint  Paul  having  requefued  the  king  to  grant  him  a  conference 
without  the  walls,  Lewis  met  him  near  the  ramparts  ;  and  on  his  return  he  af- 
fured  the  Parifians,  that  they  would  not  be  long  troubled  with  the  Burgundians.- 
An  attorney  who  was  prefent  when  he  made  this  declaration,  exclaimed,  "  That 
"  may  be,  fire ;  but  meanwhile  they  are  entering  our  vineyards,  and  eating  our 
*'  grapes,  and  we  are  not  able  to  prevent  them."  "  It  is  better,"  replied  the 
king,  "  that  they  fhould  enter  your  vineyards,  and  eat  your  grapes,  than  that 
"  they  fhould  enter  Paris,  and  take  your  money,  and  your  plate,  which  yoU'- 
"  have  concealed  in  your  cellars,  and  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

Serious  negociations  for  a  peace  were  now  carried  on  by  the  count  of  Maine,, 
and  the  lord  of  Precigny,  fecond  prefident  of  the  parliament  ef  Touloufe,  om 
the  part  of  the  king  ;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  counts  of  Saint  Paul" 
and  Dunois,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates.  As  Lewis  was  refolved  to  effeft  ani 
accommodation  at  all  events,  he  only  ftarted  difficulties  the  better  to  conceal  his: 
real  defigns.     The  princes  were  fo   exorbitant  in. their  demands,  that  had  he^ 

^f"  The  infolenee  of  the  foldiers  may  be  collefted  from  the  following  account  of  a  contemporary^' 
"author:  "  Neither  the  wealth  which  Paris  contains,"  faid  they  to  the  citizens,  "  nor  the  town  ■ 
"  itfelf,  belongs  to  thofe  who  relide  in  it,  but  to  us  foldiers ;  and  we  would  have  you  to  know,  tliatt 
"  in  fpite  of  your  faces,  (molgre  vos  vifages)  we  will  keep  the- keys  of  your  ho  ufes,  and  turn  you> 
"  and  yours  into  the  ftreeti"  Of  their  licentioufnefs,  the  foil-owing  extraft,  from  the  fame  author, . 
may  convey  fome  idea  :  "  The  fame  day  two  hundred  archers  arrived  at  Paris,  under  the  com-- 
'*  mand  of  captain  Mignon  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  eight  bad  women  on  horfeback,  accompa*- 
"  nied  by  aHionk,  wJio  was  their  confeflbr."    Chron,  de  Saint  Denis. 
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o-ranted  them  without  hefi.ation,  the  fincerity  of  his  conduct  might  have  been 
juftly  fufpected.  Philip  de  Commines  alTures  us,  that  he  had  been  advifed  by  his 
friend,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  grant  every  demand  which  the  confederates  might 
■be  tempted  to  make,  in  order  to  diflblve  the  league,  and  to  leave  it  to  time  to 
fupply  him  with  the  means  of  breaking  his  promufes.  A  fcheme  of  this  nature, 
in  which  honour  and  juftice  were  facrificed  to  policy,  required  no  uncommon  ex- 
ertion of  genius  to  invent  j  and  it  was  fo  confonant  to  the  difpofition  of  Lewis, 
that  it  muft  naturally  have  occurred  to  him. 

The  only  point  which  was  fuffered  to  prottaft  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  "was 
the  augmentation  of  the  duke  of  Berry's  appanage.  The  princes  infifted,  that 
•the  province  of  Normandy  fhould  be  ceded  to  him  ;  but  with  this  demand  the 
king  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  comply.  The  fituation  of  that  province, 
which  on  one  fide  joined  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  JBrittany,  and  on  the  other 
■extended  to  within  a  fhort  diltance  of  thofe  towns  on  the  river  Somme,  the  refli- 
tution  of  which  w:as  now  required  by  the  count  of  Charolois,  rendered  it  of  the 
utmofl  importance  ;  as  the  poiTeflion  of  it  would  make  it  an  eafy  matter  for  the 
three  princes  to  join  their  forces  at  the  firft  fignal,  and  thus  keep  the  king  con- 
ftantly  befieged,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Inftead  of  Normandy, 
Lewis  cftered  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Brie  to  his  brother,  re- 
.ferving  only  to  himfelf  the  towns  of  Montereau — Fautyonne,  Meaux  and  Melun- 
His  offers,  however,  were  rejeded,  the  negociations  broken  off,  and  hollilities 
■renewed. 

During  this  war,  a  cufliom  prevailed,  of  which  we  find  no  example  at  any 
earlier  period  of  the  French  hiflory.  The  prifoners  were  expofed  to  public  fale. 
The  chroniclers  of  the  times  relate,  that  feveral  Calabrians  were  fold  -dXfix  fols  fir. 
denier s  per  head.  They  were  purchafed  with  the  view^to  make  a  profit  by  their  ran- 
fom  ;  and  inch  of  the  unfortunate  victims  as  were  unable  to  pay  their  ranfom,  or 
as  nobody  claimed,  were  hanged  §  .  This  vv'as  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  the 
accurfed  ofFspring  of  avarice,  which,  Hke  fome  that  are  ftill  fuffered  to  fubfift, 
tended  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  in  contempt  of  religion,  and  at  the 
expence  of  humanity ! 

The  confederates  were  induced,  by  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  to  renew  the  ne- 
gociations for  a  peace  ;  but  when  it  appeared  on  the  point  of  conclufion,  forae 
new  incidents  occurred  to  break  off  the  conferences.  The  governor  of  Boulogae- 
fur-lVIer  had  juft  been  executed  for  a  defign  to  i^i  that  town  on  fire,  and  during 
tlie  confufion  which  fuch  an  event  mufl  neceflarily  occafion,  to  furrender  the  place 
to  the  Englifl).  Saveufes,  a  Burgundian  general,  having  frequently  obtained 
permiifion  to  go  to  Peronne  to  fee  the  count  of  Nevers,  took  an  opportunity  of 
introchicing  fix  hundred  men  into  the  town  during  the  night,  with  whofe  aflift- 
ancc  he  fecured  the  citadel.    The  count  of  Nevers  was  fufpeded  of  being  an  ac- 

5  "  On  Sunday,  at  break  of  clay,  feven  men  came  to  tlie  Boulevard,  near  the  tower  of  Billy,  who 
"  had  been  ti-.ken  by  the  Burgundhinf,  anc'  by  tlienj  condemned  to  be  hanged,  becaufe,  lince  they 
"  hticJ  been  taken,  nobody  had  ollcred  to  ]nnchafe  them.''    Additions  ala.Chronicine  de  Mum'trelet. 
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«ompIice  in  the  plot,  though  he  was  made  prifoner  and  feiit  to  the  caftle  of  Bc- 
thune.  Lewis  Sobier,  governor  of  Pontoife,  dehvercd  that  place  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  who,  a  few  days  after,  was  admitted,  by  a  fimilar  inftance  of  treachery, 
into  Evreux.  The  duke  of  Calabria  took  Gifors,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  re- 
duced Rouen. 

In  preceding  wars,  occafioned  by  internal  diflfentions,  the  nation  had  been  re- 
duced  to  a  more  deplorable  ftate  ;  but  it  never  was  funk  fo  low,  in  point  of  degra- 
dation, as  at  prefent.  Falfehood  and  treachery  appeared  on  every  fide,  nor  was 
the  dark  profpeft  relieved  by  a  fingle  aft  of  virtue  *.  The  French  hiftorians  have 
neglected  to  trace  the  fource  of  this  national  corruption ;  but  furely  it  may,  with 
jullice,  be  afcribed  to  the  fliameful  depravity  of  the  monarch  himfelf :  deftitutc 
of  truth,  honour,  or  probity,  Lewis  made  diffimulation  his  ftudy,  and  gloried  in 
deceit.  That  the  conduft  of  a  fovereign  has  an  eflential  influence  on  the  man- 
%iers  of  a  people,  cannot  be  denied ;  the  difpenfer  of  honours  and  rewards,  his 
favour  mufl:  be  courted  by  fuch  men  as  are  known  to  correfpond  with  his  tafte, 
and  coincide  with  his  wiflies :  when  abfolute, — punifhment,  too,  muft  be  avoided 
by  a  fimilar  attention  to  his  will  and  caprice ;  thus  are  habits,  as  it  were,  imper- 
ceptibly contrafted  ;  and,  though  in  every  nation  there  are,  doubtlefs,  many  in- 
dividuals who  efcape  the  general  contagion,  who  acquire  not  the  general  biafs, 
yet,  from  the  natural  propenfity  of  man  to  imitate  his  fuperiors,  the  impulfe  foon 
becomes  univerfal,  and  conftitutes  what  may  juftly  be  termed  the  national  cha- 
racter. On  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  born  to  fill  the  elevated  ftation  of  royalty, 
this  important  confideration  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  impTefled ;  let  them  refleft, 
mqftferioujly  refleft,  on  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  :  not  an  a6tion  they  commit 
is  unobferved,  or  indifferent ;  their  vices  may  tend  to  involve  thoufands  in  guilt ; 
their  virtues  may  prove  the  means  of  happinefs  to  millions  ;  when  fuch  motives 
to  reftitude  are  duly  weighed,,  they  mufl:  be  found-  iri-efiftible.  It  is  thus  that,  by 
the  all-wife  difpenfations  of  Providence,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fuperior  fl;ation  the 
difcharge  of  fuperior  duties  is  invariably  annexed. 

Prefled  on  all  fides,  furrounded  by  enemies  or  traitors,  the  king  refdved  to  ex- 
tricate himfelf  from  a  fituation  thus  dangerous,  by  concluding  a  peace,  which  he 
refolved  to  break  as  foon  as  circumftances  would  permit.  It  was  xieceflTary,  indeed, 
to  adopt  fouie  decifive  meafure,  for  he  received  daily  information  of  plots  formed 
againft  his  perfon.  The  enemy  had  found  means  to  circulate  feditious  hbels,  in 
which  neither  the  king  nor  his  minifl:ers  werefpared;  and  a  difpofition  to  tumult 
appeared  in  the  capital,  where  Balue,  bifliop  of  Evreux,  the  king's  confidential 
friend,  was  attacked,  and  wounded ;  and  that  prelate  was  only  indebted  for  his 
■life  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  mule. 

Lewis  now  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  confederates,  and  even  feemed  to  an- 
ticipate their  wifties.  He  told  the  count  of  Charolois,  who,  notwithft;anding  a 
reflation  of  arms  which  had  been  agreed  on,  had  made  an  attempt  on  the  to wa 
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of  Beauvais,  that  if  he  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  conditions  propofed,  he  was 
willing  to  add  the  entire  ceffion  of  the  Beauvoifis.  At  length  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  following  terms  *  : — The  duchy  of  Normandy  was  feized  as  an  ap- 
panage, to  the  duke  of  Berry,  together  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  duchies  of 
Alen^on  and  Brittany.  The  count  of  Charolois  obtained  all  the  towns  on  the 
Somme,  which  had  been  formerly  pledged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  en- 
enjoyed  by  him  and  his  immediate  fucceifor,  after  whofe  death  they  might  be  re- 
deemed by  the  king  of  France,  on  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
of  gold  ;  Lewis  likewife  ceded  to  the  count,  as  a  perpetual  inheritance,  the  dif- 
tridts  of  Peronne,  Roye,  and  Montdidier,  with  the  counties  of  Guines  and  Bou- 
logne-fur-Mer.  The  duke  of  Calabria  acquired  the  towns  of  Moufon,  Sainte- 
Menehould,  Vaucouleurs,  and  Epinal,  a  guard  of  five  hundred  lances,  to  be 
maintained  at  the  king's  expence,  and  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  duke  of  Brittany  had  for  his  fhare  the  counties  of  Etampes  and 
Montfert,  with  the  government  of  Lo^A'er  Normandy  ;  he  likewife  obtained  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  king's  claims  to  the  right  of  regale  within  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany. To  the  duke  of  Bourbon  were  allotted  the  diftridt  of  Uffon,  aud  a  part 
of  Auvergne.  The  count  of  Armagnac  obtained  the  reftitution  of  certain  terri- 
tories, of  which  he  had  been  deprived  in  the  preceding  reign,  with  a  penfion, 
and  a  company  of  regular  troops.  The  duke  of  Nemeurs  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Paris,  and  the  ifle  of  France,  with  a  penfion,  and  a  guard  of  two  hun- 
dred lances.  The  count  of  Dunois  was  reftored  to  his  poIfeflTons,  as  was  alfo  the 
count  of  Dammartin.  The  lord  of  Albret  had  his  claims  allowed  to  certain  ef- 
tates,  which  joined  his  domains.  The  count  of  Saint  Paul  was  inverted  with  the 
dip-nity  of  conftable,  which  had  remained  vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  Arthur, 
duke  of  Brittany ;  and  the  lord  of  Bueil  was  promoted  to  the  high  office  of  ad-  • 
miral  of  France.  The  lord  of  Loheac  was  reftored  to  the  rank  of  marefchal  of 
France,  and  Tanneguy  Du  Ghate!  to  the  pofl  of  grand  eciiyer;  and  the  king  alfo 
engaged  to  give  each  of  thefe  noblemen  the  command  of  a  company  of  regulars, 
by  which  means  they  would  obtain  the  difpofal  of  the  principal  forces  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  farther  agreed,  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanclion  ftiould  be  re-eflablifhed 
in  its  full  vigour,  and  that  a  council  ftiould  be  appointed  for  corredting  the.  abufes 
in  the  government,  to  confift  of  thirty-fix  members,  to  be  chofen  from  the  three 
orders  of  the  ftate. 

Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  Conflans  and  Saint-Maur 
des  Fofles,  which,  had  they  been  fahhfully  executed,  would  have  left  Lewis  but 
the  vain  title  of  king,  deflitute  of  authority.  Some  of  his  mofl  intimate  friends 
having  enquired  what  motives  could  induce  him  to  fubmitto  fuch  difadvantageous 
terms  ?  Lewis  replied — "  The  youth  of  my  brother  of  Berry  ;  the  prudence  of  my  fair 
"  coufin  of  Calabria;  the  good  fenfe  of  my  fair  brother  of  Bourbon;  the  malice  of 
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"  the  count  of  Armagnac ;  the  great  pride  of  my  fair  coufin  of  Brittany ;  and  the  In- 
"  vincible  power  of  my  fair  brother  of  Charolois  *.  The  king,  before  he  concluded 
this  treaty,  entered  a  formal  protcfl  againfl  it  in  the  court  of  parliament,  as 
being  the  refult  ©f  force,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  and  interefls  of  the  crown. 

At  this  period,  Ifabella  of  Bourbon,  countefs  of  Charolois,  died  at  Bruxelles, 
leaving  only  one  daughter,  named  Mary,  then  in  her  ninth  year,  who  afterward 
became  fole  beirefs  to  the  vafl:  pofleflions  of  her  family  ;  and  who  by  her  marriage 
v/ith  Maximilian,  transferred  her  rights  to  the  houfe  of  Auilria  ;  rights  which 
proved  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  difpute,  and  occafioned  the  mofl  bloody  wars, 
that  continued  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  chief  advantage  which  Lewis  derived  from  this  diflionourable  peace,  was 
a  confcioufnefs  of  his  paft  errors.  For  fome  time  he  appeared  ftudious  to  regain 
the  attachment  of  the  malecontents,  by  a  conduQ:  diametrically  oppofite  to  that 
which  he  had  obferved  on  his  acccilion  to  the  throne.  He  aflumed  an  affability 
of  manners,  and  feemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  benevolence,  candour,  and  friend- 
fhip.  He  liflened  to  advice  with  the  apparent  docility  of  a  prince  diftruftful  of  his 
own  abilities  on  an  objefl:  of  fuch  importance  as  the  government  of  a  nation.  Evea 
his  external  appearance  was  changed  j  he  exchanged  the  mean  drefs  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  wear,  for  an  apparel  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  He  loaded 
the  princes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  with  carcffes  ;  received  them  at 
his  palace,  and  attended  the  feafts  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  principal 
citizens.  To  pleafe  the  count  of  Charolois,  he  deprived  Morvilliers  of  the  office 
of  chancellor,  and  conferred  it  on  William  Juvenal  des  Urfins,  who  had  enjoyed 
it  on  his  acceffion. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  appearances  of  content  ■  and  fatisfaflion,  the  king 
could  fcarcely  conceal  his  impatience  to  witnefs  the  feparation  and  retreat  of 
the  confederates,  Peace  was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  the  laft  day  of  that  month  was  appointed  by  Lewis  to  receive  the 
liomage  of  the  princes,  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  which  the  count  of  Charolois 
infilled  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  as  a  pledge  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and 
thofe  of  his  allies.  His  guards  were  accordingly  ftationed  in  the  avenues,  and 
at  the  gates  of  the  fortrefs,  when  the  king  arrived,  attended  by  a  flender  efcort. 
By  this  appearance  of  confidence,  he  wifhed  to  infpire  his  enemies  with  an  opinion 
of  his  candour  and  finccrity;  and  he  carried  his  diffimulation  fo  far,  that  he  had 
refolved  to  fleep  at  Vincennes,  and  had  given  orders  for  his  bed  to  be  brought 
from  Paris ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  meflenger  from  the  aldermen  and  pTovoft  of  Paris, 
Tequefting  he  would  return  before  night,  prevented  him  from  accomplifliing  his 
defign.  After  the  new  duke  of  Normandy,  the  count  of  Charolois,  and  the 
other  princes,  had  done  homage  for  the  poffeffions  which  had  been  ceded  to  them 
%y  the  treaty,  the  count  of  Saint-Paul  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  conftable 
-of  France.  An  ad  of  oblivion  was  then  paffed,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy 
teceived  a  formal  pardon  from  the  king  for  thdr  conduft  during  the  revolt. 
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On  the  third  of  November  the  long  wiftied-for  feparation  of  the  princes  took 
place :  the  duke  of  Normandy,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  repaired 
to  the  province  which  he  had  newly  acquired;  while  the  count  of  Charoloig 
took  the  road  to  Flanders.  The  king  accompanied  the  count  as  far  as  Villiers- 
le-Bel,  where  the  two  princes  pafTed  three  days,  during  which  time  they  were 
equally  profufe  of  their  profeffions  of  friendlhip  and  efteem,  and  equally  fufpicious 
of  each  other's  defigns.  Lewis,  who  on  his  departure  from  Paris  was  only  ac- 
companied by  a  fmall  retinue,  had  left  orders  for  two  hundred  lances  to  follow 
him,  in  order  to  efcort  him  on  his  return.  The  arrival  of  thefe,  juft  as  the 
count  of  Charolois  was  going  to  bed,  threw  that  prince  into  the  moft  dreadful 
confternation  j  and,  apprehenfive  that  the  king  had  formed  fome  defign  againfl 
him,  he  commanded  his  troops  to  arm.  Philip  de  Commines,  who  was  prefent 
at  the  time,  and  who  lived  alternately  at  the  French  and  Burgundian  courts,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  too  great  familiarity  with  which  they  converled  together  during 
three  days,  far  from  infpiring  them  with  friendfhip  for  each  other,  only  ferved 
to  encreafe  their  diftruft,  and  confirm  their  mutual  averfion.  They  had  jjcquired 
too  deep  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  fentiments  not  to  perceive  that  infurmount- 
able  antipathy  which  the  difference  of  their  difpofitions  muft  naturally  produce. 
The  king,  aware  of  the  coimt's  impatience  to  attack  the  people  of  Liege,  offered 
to  give  them  up,  and  even  to  affill  him  in  revenging  the  injury  he  had  fuftained 
from  them — though  Lewis  himfelf  had  inftigated  them  to  the  commiffion  of  that 
injury — on  condition  that  the  count  would  renounce  all  alliance  with  the  other 
princes,  and  particularly  with  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  artifice  was  too  fliallow 
to  impofe  on  the  count  of  Charolois,  who  immediately  replied,  that  nothing 
could  diffolve  the  bond  of  friendfhip  which  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  that  he  iliouid  always  be  ready  to  leave  the  people  of  Liege  to 
themfelves,  in  order  to  fly  to  the  afTiflance  of  that  prince  whenever  the  king  fhould 
attempt  to  attack  him  ;  in  Ihort,  that  their  caufe  was  the  fame,  and  their  interefts 
■were  infeparable.  This  refufal,  however,  did  not  prevent  Lewis  and  Charles 
from  renewing,  when  they  parted,  their  profeffions  of  mutual  efleem,  and  their 
proteftations  of  living  in  future  in  the  utmoft  harmony. 

Thus  terminated  the  war  for  the  public  good,  in  which,  it  mufl  be  confeffed, 
the  confederates  appear  rather  to  have  confulted  their  own  private  intereft,  than 
the  welfare  or  relief  of  the  people.  The  chiefs  of  the  league,  indeed,  feemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  nation,  whofe  welfare  had  fumifhed  them  with  a  fpeeious  pre- 
text for  taking  up  arms.  The  count  of  Charolois,  immediately  after  he  had  rati- 
fied the  treaty  of  Conflans,  ordered  that,  in  all  the  towns  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him,  the  taxes  (hould  be  renewed,  although  at  the  commencement  of  the 
•war,  he  had  himfelf  abolifhed  them.  The  other  chiefs  followed  his  example;  and 
as  the  fupport  of  fo  large  an  army  on  either  fide,  had  alike  exhaufled  the  finances 
of  the  king  and  of  the  princes,  the  kingdom  was  more  burdened  with  impofti 
»ftcr  the  troubles  were  at  an  end,  than  before  they  began. 
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Lewis,  releafed  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  did  not  think  of  the 
facrifices  he  had  made — important  as  they  were — too  great  for  the  time  he  had 
thereby  gained  to  recover  from  his  fears,  and  to  concert  his  meaCures  with  more 
prudence  and  addrefs.  If  we  except  Guienne,  and  the  ifle  of  France,  he  now 
found  himfelf  almoft  as  much  confined  in  his  territories,  as  was  Charles  the 
Seventh  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Intent  on  recovering  by  degrees 
what  he  had  loft  at  once  by  a  ruinous  treaty,  his  only  motives  for  confolation  were 
derived  from  his  hopes,  that  the  future  would  make  amends  for  the  part.  The 
conduct  of  the  princes  had  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  confidering  them  as 
the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  his  power ;  but  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  union,  it  was  impoffible  to  attack  any  one  of  them  fingly,  without  fp reading. 
an  inftant  alarm  among  the  reft.  The  king's  fole  refource,  therefore,  confifted 
in  their  divifion,  which  he  could  only  expeft  from  time  and  circumftances,  and 
particularly  from  the  oppofition  of  their  various  interefts.  The  feeds  of  that 
divifion  indeed  he  had  already  contrived  to  fow,  by  means  of.  the  private  treaties, 
which  had  been  concluded  in  confequence  of  the  general  agreement  *.  This 
multiplicity  of  conventions,  diftin£l  from  each  other,  proved  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  difficulties  and  difputes,  by  leaving  the  contrafting  parties  an  opening,, 
either  to  interpret  them  to  their  own  advantage,  or.  elude  the.  execution  of- 
them. 

Lewis  ?.aftened  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Parifians" 
during  the  late  troubles,  by  confirming  all  their  privileges,  afluring  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fo  far  from  ever  thinking  of  curtailing  their  immunities  in  fu- 
ture, under  the  idea  that  they  had  been  extorted  from  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
they  would  always  find  him  ready  to  grant  them  new  favours.     The  particular 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Parifiaixs, .  confifted  in  an  exemption  from  providing 
quarters   for   the  troops  }  a  liberation  from  the   neceffity  of.  attending  the  Ban 
and  Aarriere-Ban,  for  all  fuch  citizens  as  pofleffed  fiefs  fubjefl:  to  military  fervice  ; 
and  the  privilege  of  not  being  compelled   to  anfwer  any  aftion  brought  againft : 
them  elfewherc  than  in  the  courts  at  Paris.     The  king  was  now  fully  aware,  that 
it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fecure  the  favour  of  the  people,  before  he  could 
hope  to  aecomplilh  the  defign  he.  fcad   formed  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  to 
raife — in  imitation  of  his  father — -the  fovereign  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  a  plan   of  which  he  never   loft    fight,  and  for  the  execution  whereof  he 
employed  fuch  means   as   beft  correfpond  d  to  his  humour  and  difpofition  :  he  : 
vifited  the  pooreft  citizens,  invited  them  to  his  table,  ftood  godfather  to  their  chil-- 
dren,  and  became  a  member  of  their  different  companies. 

*  The  chief  conditions  of  the  accommodatio',1  were  fettled  at  Conflans.  It  is  probable,  that  alii 
the  princes  v  ho  had  joined  the  league,  conchidcd  each  of  them  a  feparate  treaty,  in  conformity  to  ■ 
the  generel  convention,  which  is  to  be  feen  in  tne  proofs  annexed  to  the  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Com-  - 
mines,  without  either  date  or  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  ligned.  The  treaty  of  Sainc- 
Maur  muft  be  confidered  only  as  a  confirmation  and  interpretation  of  feveral  articles  of  the  peace:  : 
fince  peace  had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris  before  that  treaty  was  drawn  up.  Vid.  Pieces.  Jijilificati  ■ 
pour  fervir  a  I'Jiilloire  de  Louis  XI  — Villaret,  torn.  xvii.  p.  if/. 
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But  the  exercife  of  abfolute  power  was  fo  congenial  to  the  foul  of  Lewis,  that 
he  was  the  firfl:  to  violate  the  falutary  regulations  he  had  adopted,  and  to  ex- 
emplify by  his   conduft    the    common    obfervation,  that  between   praftice  and 
profeffions  the  difference  is  great.     Although  he  had  declared,  that  in  future  the 
ancient  cuftom  of  appointing  magiftrates,  by  a  pluraity  of  fuffrages,   fhould  be 
obferved  ;  he  now  by  his  own  authority  removed  feveral,  againft  whom  no  ob- 
jeftion   could  be  made,    and  replaced  them  with  others  of  his  own  nomination. 
He  difmiifed  Matthew  de  Nanterre,  firll  prefident  of  the  parliament,  and  appointed 
John  Dauvet  to  fucceed  him  ;  and,   left  any  cppofition   fliould  be  made  to  this 
appointment,  Lewis  attended  in  perfon  while  the  new  prefident  was  fworn  into 
.office.     Robert  d'Eftouteville  was  alfo  appointed  to  the  place  of  provoft  of  Paris, 
and  was  admitted,  notvvithftanding  the  oppafition  of  James  de  Villiers,  the  aftual 
poffeflbr  of  that  poft,  who  appealed  from  the  king's  nomination.     Several  other 
magiftrates  and  judges  belonging  to  the  different  courts  were  likewife  difmifled 
in  the  fame  arbitrary  manner ;  and  as  foon  as  Lewis  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments he  thought  neceflary,  he  left  the  capital,  and  repaired  to  Orleans.     He 
ftaid  fome  time  in  that  city,  waiting  the  iffue   of  his   fecret  intrigues  for  pro- 
moting a  quarrel  between  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  divifions  which  jealoufy  and  avarice  had  already  excited  between  the 
ilependants  of  thofe  princes. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  in  going  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  appange,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  in  confequence  of  the  fervices  he  had 
rendered  lum,  -fhouglrt  himfelf  entitled  to  have  the  entire  guidance  of  his  con- 
duft*  :  the  two  princes  were  ftill  at  Pontoife,  when  the  king  fent  the  chancellor 
des  Urfms  to  exaft  from  them  a  new  oath  to  obferve  the  peace,  in  conformity 
to  the  conditions  agreed  on,  as  well  at  Cenflans  as  at  Saint-Maur  des  Fofles,  and 
at  Paris.  The  duke  of  Normandy  immediately  complied  with  his  brother's  de- 
mand, but  the  duke  of  Brittany,  refufed  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  verbal 
promife .;  protefting  at  the  fame  time  againft  that  article  of  the  treaty,  which 
provided  for  the  cftablifhment  of  thirty-fix  commiflioners,  who  were  to  reform 
all  abufes  in  the  government,  as  he  could  not,  he  faid,  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority, without  fubjefling  the  independence  of  his  dominions  to  be  called  in 
queftion.  This  proteft  of  the  duke's  fupplied  the  king  with  a  pretext  for  re- 
newing the  proteft  which  he  had  himfelf  made  againft  the  treaties  of  Con- 
^ans  and  Saint  Maur. 

It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  things  could  not  long  remain  in  their  prefent  fituation. 
The  duke  of  Normandy  was  furrounded  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  officers, 
who  had  only  embraced  his  caufe  from  the  hope  of  reward.  All  the  places  he 
jcould  beftow  were  infufficient  to  gratify  their  rapacity,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Norman  nobility  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  the  cxclufive  polTeffion  of  all 
jbonourable  and  lucrative  pofts.     They  were  all  equally  inimical  to  the  duke  of 
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Brittany,  who  fought  to  difpofe  of  every  thing  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  this  tyrannical 
behaviour  excited  a  general  dilcontent,  the  dangerous  confequences  whereof  his 
friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imprefs  on  his  mind.  Tanncguy  Ducnafel,  whofe 
prudent  advice  had  already  proved  of  fuch  effential  fervice  to  the  duke,  having  re- 
monftrated  with  him  on  the  fubjcft,  and  attempted  to  diffuade  him  from  accom- 
panying the  duke  of  Normandy,  was  difmiffed  ;  and  the  king,  ever  attentive  to 
prolit  by  the  faults  of  others,  embraced  this  opportunity  to  regain  Duchatelj 
who  ferved  him  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs,  wl.en  the  two  princes  arrived  at  Sainte-Catherine 
du  Mont,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen,  where  they  intended  to  (lop  a  few  days,  while 
the  neceffary  preparations  were   making  for  the  entry  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
into  his  capital.      The  premature  nomination  of  Lefcun,  by  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
to  the  government  of  Rouen,  completed  the  difaffeftion  which  was  generally  borne 
to  that  prince.     The  murmurs  of  difcontent  became  louder  and  louder,  and   at 
length  reached  the  ears  of  the  nuke  of  Normandy,  who  was  given  to  underftand,, 
that  it  was   the  duke  of  Brittany's  intention,  under  the  ma(k  of  friend fhip,  tO' 
keep  him  in  a  continual  flate  of  dependence.     This  gave  rife  to  a  difpute  between-, 
the  princes,  which  foretold  an  approaching  rupture.     John  of  Lorrain,  lord  of" 
Harcourt,  a  nobleman  of  the  firfh  diftinfliion  in  the  province,  aflembled  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rouen  at  the  town-houfe,  where  he  declared,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany- 
had  formed  a  defign  for  fecuring  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  and  conveying  him  to 
his  own  dominions.     The  news  of  this  pretended  confpiracy,  though  wholly  def- 
titute  of   probabiUty,  fprcad  a  general  alarm:  a  part    of  the  inhabitants   imme- 
diately  flew  to  arms.,  and,  haftening  to   Sainte-Catherine  du  Mont,  prevailed  on. 
the  duke  of  Normandy  to  return  with  them  to  Rouen,  leaving  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany in  the  utmofl:  aftonifliment  at  this-  fudden  refolution..    That  prince  imme- 
diately retired  to  Caen. 

The  king  during  thefe  tranfa£lions  had  remained  at  Orleans,  where  he  made 
various  changes  in  the  different  departments  of  the  ftate,  conceahng  his  real  de- 
fjgns  beneath  the  veil  of  apparent  tranquillity.  As  foon  as  he  was  apprifed  of  the 
difpute  between  his  brother  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  of  the  retreat  of 
the  latter,  he  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  with  all  his  forces, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  At  his  approach,  either  treachery  or 
fear  procured  him  admiffion  into  the  different  towns,  and  he  proceeded,  without 
encountering  any  obftacle,  as  far  as  Pont-a-1'Arche,  within  three  leagues  of 
Rouen.  In  order  to  attach  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  his  intereft,  or  at  leaft  to 
deter  him  from  any  attempt  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  paid  him  a 
vifit  at  Caen,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  The  duke  promifed- 
to  conduct  himfelf  in  future  as  a  fteady  friend  and  faithfulally,  and  to  ferve  the 
king  againft  all  men,,  except  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  the  count  of  GKaroIois, 
Lewis  on  his  part  declared,  that  the  proteft  which  he  had  entered  againft  the 
treaties  of  Conflans  and  Saint-Maur,  was  not  meant  to  invalidate  thofe  articles- 
wliiich  affefted  the  duke,  and  particularly  that  which  related  to  the  regale.     .Alt 
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;the  nobility  who  had  joined  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  who  ftill  preferved  their 
attachment  to  his  caule — among  whom  were  the  counts  of  Dunois  and  Dammar- 
tin;  the  marefchal  de  Loheac,  and  the  lord  of  -Lefcun — were  exprefsly  included 
in  the  treaty ;  which,  however,  was  drawn  up  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms,  that 
Philip  de  Commines,  on  the  authority  of  Lewis  himfelf,  affures  us,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  the  duke  perfeftly  underflood  -it. 

Lewis  returned  to  Pont-a-1'Arche,  in  order  to  prefs  the  reduftion  of  Rouen, 
where  his  brother  remained,  without  friends  or  experience,  and  relying  folely 
for  affillance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  emergency,  he  firfl:  ap- 
plied to  the  count  of  Charolcis,  who  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  people  of 
Liege,  was  unable  to  afford  him  that  fpeedy  fuccour  which  his  fituation  required-: 
he  lent,  however,  a  part  of  the  troops,  which  were  ftationed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy  and  Artois,  to  enter  Normandy,  and  fecure  the  town  of  Dieppe  ;  but 
tlie  governor  of  that  place  had  already  furrendered  it  to  the  king.  The  duke  of 
Normany  finding  himfelf  wholly  unable  to  refift,  and  being  afraid  of  falling  into 
his  brother's  hands,  refolved  to  provide  for  his  perfonal  fafety  by  a  timely  flight. 
He  was  at  firft  tempted  to  repair  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  the  dread  of  being 
intercepted  by  the  French  troops  made  him  give  up  that  defign  ;  and,  after  much 
hefitation,  he  appllied  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  for  a  paffport.  The  duke  granted 
his  requeft,  bydsfire  of  the  king,  who  was  fearful  of  driving  theprince  to  defpair, 
left  he  fhould  be  tempted,  in  Ipite  of  all  impediments,  to  fly  for  proteftion  to  the 
count  of  Charolois. 

Before  the  departure  of  tire  duke  of  Normandy,  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  had 
fent  deputies  to  the  king  to  obtain  a  general  amnefty,  and  a  grant  of  the  fame 
privileges  which  he  had  confirmed  to  the  Parifians  ;  but  the  king  replied,  that  he 
would  confult  with  his  •council,  and  make  them  .acquainted  with  his  will.  The 
duke's  departure  put  an -end  to  the  negodation,  and  the  town  immediately  fur- 
rendered.  Thusin  lefs  than  fix  weeks  was  the  whole  province  of  Normandy  re- 
covered by  the  king,  except  the  towns  of  Caen  and  Honfleur,  which  were  fequef- 
fered  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  Lefcun.  In  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
Lewis  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  all  thofe  who  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  'fliould  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Honfleur, 
there  to  remain  till  firch  time  as  they  obtained  .a  pardon  from  the  king. 

A.  D.  1 466.  J  Had  the  Idng's  clemency  been  equal  to  his  good  fortune,  this 
rapid  revolution  M^ould  have  been  effeded  without  the  fmallcft  efFufion  of  blood  -, 
but,  httleaccuftomel  to  pardon,  the  recolleftion  of  his  pafl  danger,  and  of  the 
difhonourable  peace  which  he  had  been  forced  to  conclude,  feemed  to  have  re- 
doubled the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper.  Thofe  officers  and  gentlmen  who  ia 
the  late  commotions  liad  joined  the  confederates,  and  who  were  not  of  fufficient 
confequcnce,  of  themfelves,  to  prefcribe  terms  to  the  king,  were  arrefled,  and 
put  to  death  in  viirious  ways,  without  any  previous  trial.  After  thefe  a61s  of 
cruelty,  which  fo  ftrongly  marked  the  favage  difpofition  of  this  royal  aflaflin, 
Lewi*  appointed  ntw  governors  in  all  the  towns  he  had  recovered  ;  and  concluded. 
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his  expedition  to  Normandy,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  Saint-MIche!,  \vheiice  he 
returned  to  Orleans. 

The  news  of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  flight,  and  of  the  lofs  of  his  nev/ appa- 
nage, gave  the  deepeft  difpleafure  to  the  count  of  Charolois.  By  compelling  the 
king  to  cede  that  province  to  his  brother,  he  thought  he  had  cffeclually  humbled 
his  pride,  and  curtailed  his  power.  In  fatl,  both  with  regard  to  the  revenue  it 
afforded,  and  the  troops  itfupplied,  Normandy  was  always  confidered  as  equal  to 
one  third  of  the  whole  French  monarchy.  The  count's  mortification  too  was  en- 
creafed  by  his  total  inability,  at  this  period,  to  enforce  a  rigid  obfervance  of  the 
peace  ;  for  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  v/ith  the  people  of  Liege  took  up  all 
his  attention.  The  Liegeois  had  firft  been  iniligated  to  attack  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  who  had  promifed  them,  in  letters  written  with  his  own  hand,  fpeedy 
and  effeftual  affiflance ;  but  when  they  found  no  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  they  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl  condernation,  and,  on  the 
return  of  the  count  of  Charolois  from  Paris,  they  had  recourfe  to  entreaties  and 
fupplications,  and,  after  various  negociations,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  prince  chofe  to  impofe. 

Lewis,  meanwhile,  highly  pleafed  with  his  recent  fuccefs,  continued  to  purfue 
his  plan  for  fecuring  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  for  attaching  to  his  interefl  as 
many  of  the  nobility  as  he  could  *.     Deeply  verfed  in  the   arts  of  diffimulation,. 
he  frequently  beftowed  his  warmefl  careffes  on  thofe  whom  he  had  devoted  to  de- 
ftruftion.     Anxious   to  gain  the  houfe   of  Bourbon,   he  gave    the  hand  of  his 
natural  daughter,  Jane,  to  Lewis,  baftard  of  Bourbon,  with  a  dower  of  a  hundred. 
thoufand  crowns,  and   an  eftate  which  produced  fix  thoufand  livres  a  year.     He 
alfo  fecretly  affured  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  that  he  defigned  his  eldefl;   daughter, 
Anne,  for  Peter  of  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu.     Thefe  marks  of  diflinftion  had 
the  defired  effeft  on  the  duke,  -who  immediately  renounced  all  his  engagements, 
and  fwore   an  inviolable   fidelity  to  the  king,  which  he  preferved   till  his  death.- 
The  duke  was  immediately  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc,  in  the  place  of  the 
count  of  Maine,  who  was  charged  with  having  maintained  a  fecret  correspondence 
with  the  confederates,  and  with  various  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.    That 
nobleman  would,  probably,  have  experienced  a  more  fevere  punifhment,  but  for 
the  interpofition   of  the  king  of  Sicily,   whofe   friendfhip  Lewis  was  anxious  to 
preferve.     He  had,  indeed,  juft   agreed  to  confirm  the  good  underftanding  that 
fubfifted  between  them,  by  a  marriage  between  the  marquis  of  Font,  grandfon^ 
to  the  Sicilian  monarch,  and  his  own  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  had  fecretly  pro- 
mifed to  the  lord  of  Beaujeu.     The  count  of  Maine  was  reftored  to   favour  the- 
following  year,  at  the  folicitation  of  the   king  of  Scicily,  who  pledged  himfelf 
for   his   fidelity,  and  engaged,  in  cafe  he  fhould  again  deviate  from  his  duty,  to- 
declare  againft  him.     About  this  period,  Lewis,  who  was  difpleafed  with  the  con- 
duct of  Charles  de  Melun,  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  Baltille, 
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Anthony  de  Chateauneuf,  lord  of  Lau,  was  the  next  perfon  who  was  deftined 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  king's  refentment:  this  nobleman  had  enjoyed  fevei-al  of 
the  firfl;  offices  in  the  flate,  and  had  acquired  immenfe  wealth  ;  but  though  he 
was  fo  highly  diflinguiflied  by  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  he  was  neverthelefs 
accufed  of  maintaining  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate. 
Lewis,  at  firft,  only  paffed  a  fentence  of  banilhment  upon  him,  but  being  found 
in  difguife  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans,  while  the  court  refided  in  that  city,  he  was 
fisized  and  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Mehun.  He  was  afterv.'ard  removed  to  the 
caftle  of  Uffon  in  Auvergne,  which  belonged  to  the  baftard  of  Bourbon.  The 
king,  being  afraid  that  he  would  effeft  his  efcape,  ordered  that  nobleman  to  con- 
fine him  in  an  iron  cage  ;  but  the  baftard  refufed  to  execute  the  commiffion,  and 
replied,  "  that  if  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  his  prifoners  in  that  manner,  his 
"  majefty  might  turn  gaoler  himfelf."  After  he  had  been  confined  two  years,  he 
found  means  to  efcape ;  when  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Uflbn,  the  governor  of  the 
caftle,  and  his  fon,  were  all  hanged  for  having  favoured  his  evafion  ;  yet  the  lord 
of  Lau  was  afterwards  reftored  to  favour.  But  fuch  contradiftions  perpetually 
occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  reign;  and  indeed,  when  a  monarch  ceafes 
to  make  reafon  and  juftice  the  rules  of  his  conduft,  it  cannot  well  be  otherwife. 

The  admiral  de  Montauban  dying  about  this  time,  his  poft  was  conferred  on 
the  baftard  of  Bourbon.  In  the  month  of  July,  Francis  d'Orleans,  fon  to  the 
count  of  Dunois,  who  had  recently  returned  to  court,  married  Agnes  of  Savoy, 
fifter  to  the  queen  of  France:  and  the  king  prefented  the  new-married  couple  with 
forty-thoufand  crowns,  and  feveral  eftates  in  Dauphine.  Another  of  the  queen's 
fifters  was  married  to  the  conftable  Saint  Paul.  Lewis,,  anxious  to  detach  that 
prince  from  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  gave  him  the  county  of 
Guines,  with  the  lordfhip  of  Novion,  and  aifo  fettled  on  him  the  reverfion  of 
the  county  of  Eu,  in  cafe  the  prefent  count  fliould  die  without  male  ifl'ue ;  but 
as  the  king  had  no  right  to  make  fuch  fettlement,  the  fucceffion  of  the  county 
devolving  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  it  never  took  place.  Among  other 
noblemen  who  were  reftored  to  favour  at  this  period,  was  Anthony  dc  Chabannes, 
count  of  Dammartin ;  the  fentence  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  him,  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  annulled. 

The  king's  brother,  meanwhile,  defpoiled  of  his  appanage,  and  even  reduced 
to  the  neccffity  of  felling  his  plate  to  procure  a  wretched  fubfiftence,  complained 
alike  of  the  indifference  of  his  allies,  and  thefeverity  of  Lewis.  The  king  was 
uneafy  left  his  refidence  in  Brittany  might  afford  the  malecontents  a  pretext  to 
excite  a  frefh  revolt,  under  the  fanftion  of  his  name :  he  therefore  fent  the  duke 
of  Calabria  to  engage  him  to  return  to  France,  with  an  offer  of  RoufTillon  and 
Cerdagne,  or  the  counties  of  Valentinois  and  Dios  at  his  option  ;  but  Charles 
had  already  rejected  thefe  offers,  and  even  the  wretchednefs  of  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion  could  not  induce  him  to  accept  them.  The  duke  of  Calabria  had  orders 
in  cafe  he  (hould  fail  in  his  negociation,  to  fecure  the  young  prince,  and,  if 
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poffible,  to  take  him  to  Orleans ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  without  having 
fulfilled  either  part  of  his  commiffion. 

The  king  at  the  fame  time  fent  La  Tremoille  to  the  count  of  Charolois,  to 
juftify  his  condud  to  his  brother;  and  though  the  count  was  not  convinced  of 
its  propriety,  from  the  apology  offered  by  the  ambaffador,  yet  he  did  not  appear 
inclined  to  interfere  in  their  quarrel.  This  was  all  the  king  required ;  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  court  of  Burgundy  in  the  fame  difpofition,  he  again  ratified  the 
ceffion  of  the  towns  on  the  Somrae,  to  which  he  added  feveral  villages  in- 
the  Vermandois ;  he  likewife  endeavoured  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  count  of 
Charolois  confined  to  another  quarter,  by  fecretly  engaging  the  Liegecis  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Dinant  to  break  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  the  pre- 
ceding year,  promifing  to  afford  them  effeftual  affiftance  ;  while,  under  pretence 
of  an  expefted  invafion  of  France  by  the  Englifn,  with  whom  he  had  juft  con- 
cluded a  truce,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  in  the  kingdom  to  affemble,  and  fuch 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  artillery  to  be  founded,  that  the  church- bells  were 
melted  down  to  fupply  the  neceffary  quantity  of  metal.  The  count  of  Charo- 
lois, who  was  then  at  Peronne,  alarmed  at  thefe  formidable  preparations,  ilfiied 
orders  to  all  his  vaffals  to  take  up  arras ;  but  though  both  princes  v/ere  fully 
prepared  for  the  renewal  of  hoftilities,  the  feafon  paffed  away  in  embaflies  and 
negociations,  calculated  to  amufe  and  deceive. 

The  Liegeois,  immediately  after  they  had  confirmed  their  alliance  with  Lewis, 
attempted,  at  his  inftigation,  to  feize  the  count  c  f  Charolois  at  Saintron  ;  but  as 
they  were  not  fufEciently  ftrong,  they  failed  in  the  attempt.     As  foon  as  the  feafon- 
would  permit,  the  count  levied  a  powerful   army,  and  was  fully   determined  to 
make  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment;  buthefiril:  refolved  to  punifh  the  in- 
,    habitants  of  Dinant,  who  had  alfo  violated  the  treaty  which  they  had  concluded  with 
J.mMa'  ^  the  duk  eof  Burgundy,  by  ma'ing  an  irruption  into  the  county  of  Namur  :  he  ac- 
■     cordingly  formed  the  fiege  of  that  city,,  whofe  inhabitants  relying  on  the  proteftion 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  affillance  of  their  allies,  the  Liegeois,  feemed  deter- 
mined to  defend  themfelves  to   the   laft  extremity..    Some  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  wifhing  to  fave  them  from  the  deftruftion  with  which  they  were  threat>- 
ened,  exhorted  them  to  fubmit ;  but  they  hanged  the  melfenger  who  was  fent  wjth 
the  advice..     A  young  child  was  then  feni  with  a  letter,  from  the  idea  that  they 
would  refpeft  his  innocence;  but  the  inhuman  favages  tore  him  to  pieces.. 

The  count  of  Charolois,  burning  with  rage  and  indignation,  determined  to  ih- 
fli6:  a  punifhment  equal  to  their  crimes.  He  collefted  a  prodigious  train  of  artil- 
lery and  fuch  a  continual  and  well-direfted  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  batteries j.. 
that  not  an  edifice  in  the  town  efcaped  its  eifefts.  In  three  days  the  walls  were 
laid  open  on  every  fide,  and  the  towers,  fhaken  to  their  foundations,  feenred  rea- 
dy to  fall.  The  count  had  caufed  two  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  Maefe,  iii 
order  to  furround  the  city,  and  to  prepare  for  a  general  alTault.  The  garrifon, 
aware  of  their  danger,  had  made  their  efcape,  and  left  the  inhabitants  to  encoun- 
ter the.  ftorm,  which,  their  raihnefs  had  provoked,    Confcious  ot  their,  inability  to 
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refill,  they  now  offered  to  furrender,  on  conpition  that  their  lives  fhould  be  fafe  : 
■  this  propofal,  however,  was  rejefted  by  the  count,  who  infifted  on  unconditional 
fubmifTion.  They  accordingly  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  thhe  town,  which  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  a  place  taken  by  aflault.  The  pillage  lafted  three  days  ;  all 
the  male  inhabitants,  excfept  the  old  men  and  children,  were  then  maffacred,  and  the 
town  fet  on  fire ;  what  the  flames  had  fpared,  the  peafants  were  employed  to  de- 
molifh,  fo  that  not  a  veftige  remained  to  difcover  the  place  where  Dinant  had 
-ftood. 

Meanv/hile  the  Liegeois,  alarmed  at  the  ardour  difplayed  by  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois  in  purfuing  the  operations  of  the  war,  had  fent  ambaiTadors  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  propofals  for  an  accommodation.  On  their  arrival  at  Bovines, 
where  the  duke  then  was,  they  could  fee  the  flames  reducing  to  afhes  the  habita- 
tions of  their  allies,  The  terror  with  which  this  fevere  chaftifement  had  infpired 
them,  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  them  accept  the  terms  that  were  offered 
them,  and  which  were  more  rigorous  than  any  they  had  yet  fubmitted  to.  They 
accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  delivered  hoftages  for  the  performance  of 
a  treaty,  which  they  refolved  to  break  at  the  firft  opportunity. 

Although  the  king  had  apparently  obferved  a  ftrid  neutrality  during  this  con- 
tell,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  infligated  the  Liegeois  to  take  up  arms. 
He  fecretly  congratulated  himfelf  on  having  found  out  the  means  of  keeping  his 
rival  employed,  without  any  other  expence  than  that  of  promifes ;  for  the  fate  of 
thofe  whom  he  facrificed  to  his  own  interefted  views  gave  him  but  little  concern. 
The  conllable  Saint-Paul  was  himfelf  too  artful  not  to  fee  through  the  dark  policy 
of  Lewis  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  entertained  too  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance to  condefcend  to  obferve  that  nice  circumfpeftion  in  his  conduft,  which 
fuch  a  kn.owledge  fhould  naturally  have  led  him  to  adopt.  He  accompanied  the 
count  of  Charolois  to  the  fiege  of  Dinant,  not  with  the  king's  troops,  indeed, 
but  with  thofe  which  he  had  alfembled  in  his  own  domains.  Ambitious  to  difplay 
his  power,  and  anxious  to  be  confidered  rather  as  a  neceffary  ally  than  as  a  vaffai, 
he  was  bUnd  to  the  danger  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  a  formidable  fubjeft  ;  for 
though  too  weak  to  fupport  the  independence  he  affefted,  he  was  flill  too  great, 
from  the  luflre  of  his  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his  polfeffions,  to  confine  himfelf 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  pafTive  obedience.  The  king,  however,  concealed  his 
difpleafure,  and  even  appointed  the  count  to  the  government  of  Normandy,  which 
he  had  jufl  reunited  by  his  letters  patent,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown. 

Inceffant  rains,  fucceeded  by  excefTive  heat,  brought  on  an  epiflemic  difiempet 
in  France  this  year,  which  the  people  did  not  fail  to  afcribe  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  a  comet  which  had  appeared  fome  time  before.  In  Paris,  alone,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  Augull  and  September,  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  perfons  pe- 
ri flied  by  this  dreadful  diflemper,  which  continued  to  rage,  though  with  abated 
violence  till  the  approach  of  winter.  In  order  to  repair  the  lofs  which  the  capi- 
tal had  thus  fuflained,  Lewis,  in  the  fucceedidg  year,  had  recourfe  to  an  expe- 
dient more  fmgular  than  worthy  of  imitation :  he  iffued  a  general  invitation  to 
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perfons  of  every  pefcrlption  to  repair  to  Paris,  where,  he  faid,  they  fhould  be  ex- 
empt from  profecution  for  all  pafl  offences,  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens. 
The  metropolis,  by  this  means,  became  an  afylum  for  debtors,  thieves  and  affaf- 
fms ;  none  were  excepted  from  the  general  invitation,  but  thofe  who  had  been 
guilty  of  high-treafon.  Such  an  expedient  had  never  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  ima- 
gination of  man,  fince  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  conceive 
what  advantage  the  king  eould  expeft  to  derive  from  affociating  with  the  Parifians 
thefe  new  inhabitants,  who  were  more  capable  of  corrupting  them  by  the  depravi- 
ty of  their  manners,  than  of  becoming  ufeful  to  their  imprudent  protector,  or  to 
their  fellow  citizens. 

By  the  treaty  of  Conflans  it  had  been  ftipulated,  that  a.  council  fliould  be  form- 
ed of  thirty-fix  perfons,  chofen  from  the  thi-ee  orders  of  the  ftate,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  correftiag  the  abufes  in  the  government ;  but  though  a  year  had  pafled 
iince  the  conclufion  of  that  treaty,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  this  article, 
which  was  almoft  the  only  one  that  had  the  good  of  the  public  for  its  objeft.  The 
king,  in  order  to  efface,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  finifter  impreffions  which  his 
conduft  was  but  too  well  calculated  to  raife,  refolved  to  fatisfy  the  people  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  at  the  fame  time  he  thought,  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  to  caft  a  refleftion  on  his 
enemies  :  with  this  view  he  appointed  twenty  commiffioners,  and  named  the  count 
of  Dunois  for  their  prefident.  They  firft  met  at  the  palace,  but  the  epidemic  dif- 
temper,  which  raged  in  the  metropolis,  compelled  them  to  remove  to  Pontoife. 
It  foon,  however,  became  apparent  that  the  king  only  meant,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  juftly  obferves,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  All  the  remonftrances 
and  complaints  that  were  addreffed  to  him,  he  referred  to  the  council,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  were  devoted  to  his  will ;  and  not  a  fingle  refolution  was  adopted 
towards  fulfilling  the  objeft  for  which  they  had  met. 

A.  D.  1467.3  In  the  fpring  of  this  year  the  court  repaired  to  Rouen,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  ambaffador  from  England  *\  The 
termination  of  the  ancient  difputes  between  the  two  crowns  was  the  avowed  objedt 
of  this  embaffy,  which  Warwick  had  folicited.  That  nobleman  received  the  mofl 
diftinguiflied  honours  from  Lewis  \,  with  whom  he  had  feveral  private  confe- 
ences,  the  fubjedi  whereof  was  then  a  fecret,  though  it  was  fufficiently  explained 
by  fubfequent  events.  After  the  earl's  departure,  v/ho  concluded  a  truce  between 
England  and  France  for  eighteen  months,  the  king  fent  the  arrhbiihop  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  the  baftard  of  Bourbon  to  the  Englifli  court.  Thefe  ambaffadors  were 
highly  difcontented  with  the  reception  they  experienced  from  Edward,  who  made 
them  wait  fix  weeks  before  he  granted  them  audience,  and  he  then  referred  them 
for  an  anfwer  to  their  propofals,  (which  related  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  lafting 
peace,)  to  commiffioners  whom  he  promifed  to  appoint,  though  he  never  fulfilled 
his  promife.     The  ambaffadors,  during  their  ftay  in  England,  witneffed  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Englifh  monarch,  to  which  they  contri- 
buted by  their  intrigues  *. 

Lewis,  on  his  return  from  Rouen,  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  expired  on  the  fifteenth  of  June.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Dijon,  where  it  was  depofited  in  the  convent  of  Carthufians. 
The  furname  beftowed  on  this  prince  appears  to  have  been  merited  by  the  wifdom 
and  moderation  of  his  government,  as  difplayed  in  the  continued  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  his  fubjefts.  He  was  generous,  magnificent,  liberal  and  brave ;  a 
fmcere  friend,  and,  his  amorous  irregularities  excepted,  a  good  chriftian.  He 
had  upwards  of  thirty  natural  children,  but  only  one  legitimate  fon:  though 
he  had  ever  lived  in'  a  ftile  of  magnificence  fuperior  to  any  monarch  in  Europe, 
yet  he  left  immenfe  riches ;  his  treafury  was  found  to  contain,  at  his  death,  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  gold,  feventy-two  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  and 
other  effects  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres  ;  all  of  which,  together  with 
his  extenfive  dominions,  devolved  on  his  fon  Charles,  count  of  Charolois. 

Lewis,  fufpefting  the  duke  of  Brittany  of  ftimulating  his  brother  Charles  to 
rejeft  his  propofals  for  an  accommodation,  was  anxious  to  punifh  him  by  invading 
his  country  ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  purfuing  his  fchemes  of  revenge,  through 
the  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  could  neither 
foothe  nor  intimidate.  That  prince  was,  at  prefent,  employed  in  repreffing  an 
incurnon  of  the  Liegeois,  who,  regardlcfs  of  their  oaths,  and  incited,  as  ul'ual, 
by  the  infidious  arts  and  fallacious  promifes  of  Lewis,  had  juft  attacked  and  taken 
the  fmall  town  of  Huy,  fituated  on  the  Maefe,  between  Liege  and  Namur. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  juflly  enraged  at  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  would 
have  inftantly  put  to  death  the  three  hundred  hoftages  whom  he  had  received 
from  the  'people  of  Liege  the  year  before,  but  for  the  interceffion  of  the  lord 
of  Imbercourt,  whom  they  had  taken  at  Huy,  and  releafed  on  his  parole  t-  He 
was  preparing,  however,  to  march  againft  the  Liegeois,  when  the  count  of  the 
Saint  Paul,  and  Balue,  bifhop  of  Evreux  (who  had  been  lately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal)  were  fent  to  him  by  Lewis,  to  inform  him,  that  he  muft  de- 
fift  from  all  hoftilities  againft  a  people  who  were  the  allies  of  his  majefty,  and 
whom  his  majefty  was  bound  by  treaty  to  afTift  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power;  but 
the  conftable  added,  that  if  the  duke  would  permit  the  king  to  v/age  war  againft 
the  Bretons,  he  would  willingly  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Liegeois  ;  to  this 
the  duke  replied,  that  as  the  Liegeois  had  wantonly  viorated  the  truce  which  they 
had  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve,  he  was  refolved  to  march  againft  them,  and  inflift 
on  them  a  punilhment  adequate  to  the  offence:  with  regard  to  the  Icing's  propofals, 
he  fhould  only  obferve,  that  he  was  determined  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Conflans,  and  that  no  confideration  ftiould  induce  him  to  feparate  his 
interefts  fiom  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Two  days  after,  when  he  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  was  fetting  out  on  his  expedition,  he  difmiffed  the  anibadadorsj 
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rlefiring  them  "  to  befeech  the  king  not  to  engage  in  any  enterprize  againfl:  tlie 
*'  duke  of  Brittany."  "  My  lord,"  faid  the  count  of"  Saint  Paul,  "  you  wage 
*'  war  at  your  pleaiure  againft  our  friends,  and  yet  vvifh  us  to  remain  quiet,  with- 
*'  out  daring  to  attack  our  enemies;  this  cannot  be  allowed;  the  king  v/ill  never 
*'  fufFer  it."  "  The  Liegeois,"  replied  the  duke,  "  are  already  affembled,  and 
"  expei5l  me  to  bring  them  to  aftion,  before  the  expiration  of  three  days.  If  I 
"  lofe  the  battle,  I  am  well  perfuaded  you  will  do  as  you  pleafe ;  but  if  I  gain  it, 
*'  you  will  leave  the  Bretons  at  peace."  In  a  private  converfation  with  the  count 
of  Saint  Paul,  "  Fair  coufm,"  faid  the  duke,  "  you  are  my  friend  and  my  re- 
"  lation ;  let  me,  therefore,  advife  you  to  take  care  left  the  king  fhould  ferve  you 
"  as  he  has  already  ferved  fo  many  others  ;  if  you  will  remain  with  me,  you 
*'  Ihall  be  welcome."  The  conftable  rejefted  the  duke's  invitation,  but  he  had 
afterward  rcafon  to  repent  his  refufal- 

The  town  of  Saintron  being  inverted  by  the  Burgundians,  the  Liegeois,  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  haftened  to  raife  the  fiege ;  when  a  defperate 
a£lion  took  place,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
killing  fix  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  the  reft  to  flight.  Two  ambafl"a- 
dors  of  the  king  of  France  had  appeared  in  perfon,  animating  the  Liegeois  during 
the  battle,  though  that  faithlefs  monarch  had  refufed  to  fend  his  allies  thofe  fuc- 
cours  which,  by  a  folemn  treaty  ftill  extant,  he  had  engaged  to  fupply.  After 
the  viftory,  the  garrifon  of  Saintron  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  ten  vidims 
were  fent  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  his  pleafure :  they  were 
all  hanged,  agreeably  to  a  favage  cuftom  which  was  but  too  common  in  the 
times  we  are  delineating.  Tongres  experienced  a  fimilar  fate;  and  Charles, 
purfuing  his  march  to  Liege,  entered  that  city,  levied  a  contribution  on  the  in- 
habitants, filled  up  the  ditches,  dcmolilhed  the  fortifications,  and  carried  off  all 
the  artillery  and  arms  he  could  find. 

TJie  duke  of  Burgundy  immediately  marched  with  his  viftorious  army  from 
the  Maefe,  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  iffued  orders 
to  all  his  vafTals,  both  in  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  arm  and  join  him 
in  the  environs  of  Saint  Quentin.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  meanwhile,  had  made 
an  irruption  into  Lower  Normandy,  where  he  reduced  the  towns  of  Bayeux, 
Caen,  and  Avranches  ;  the  only  refiftance  he  experienced  was  at  Saint  Lo,  whofe 
inhabitants,  incited  by  the  exhortations,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
woman  who  refided  in  the  tov/n,  fiew  to  arms,  and  under  her  conduft  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Bretons.  This  heroine,  whrofe  name  has  not  been  preferved  in 
hiftory,  is  faid  to  have  killed  feveral  of  the  enemy  with  her  own  hand.  Lewis, 
paffing  through  Saint  Lo  fome  years  after  this  event,  had  the  curiofity  to  enquire 
after  her,  and  when  fhe  came  into  his  prefence,  he  had  the  meannefs  to  prefent 
her,  as  a  reward  for  her  courage  and  fidelity,  with  the  pitiful  fum  of  twenty 
crowns*.  The  duke  of  Alcn^on,  having  joined  the  duke  of  Brittany,  furren- 
dered to  him  all  the  towns  in  his  poffeflion. 

•!{■  About  fifty  ihillings  Englifh. 
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On  the  firil  news  of  this  invafion,  the  king  fent  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the marefchal  de  Loheac,  and  the.  baftard  of  Bourbon,  to  flop 
tlie  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  He  foon  followed,  himfelf,  with  a  more  confidera- 
ble  force,  and  having  in  a  fliort  time  retaken  all  the  places  of  which  the  Bretons 
had  made  themfelves  mafters,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Alen9on,  which  the  count 
duPerche,  eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  furrendered  to  him,  after  expelling 
the  garrifon.  The  king  then  entered  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand 
.men,  and  committed  the  mofl  dreadful  devaftations.  Thefe  mutual  incurfions, 
by  which  a  trafl:  of  country,  forty  leagues  in  extent,  was  laid  walle,  were  fuf- 
pended  by  a  truce,  during  Mfhich  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  proper  meafures,  as 
well  for  fettling  all  difputes  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  as  for  fixing  the  ap- 
panage of  prince  Charles. 

Eager  as  was  the  king's  defire  to  extend  his  conquefts,  and  to  humble  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  he  had  found  himfelf  compelled  to  haften  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty,  by  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  prodigious  number  of  troops  which 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  collefting  in  Picardy.  Alternately  preffed  by  thefe 
two  princes,  he  had  no  fooner  made  terms  with  one  than  the  other  renewed  his 
alarms ;  though  he  might  certainly  think  himfelf  fortunate,  in  not  being  expofed 
to  more  ferious  danger,  which  muft  inevitably  have  been  the  cafe,  had  they  com- 
bined their  projects  with  greater  Ikill,  and  always  acted  in  conjunftion.  Such 
.was  the  king's  fituation  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  which  Jed  a  biOiop, 
;who  had  been  long  harraffed  by  the  the  litigious  difpofition  of  his  grand-vicar,  to 
obferve,  that  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  were  the  king's  two  grand-vi- 
cars. The  necefTary  preparations  were  made  for  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
frelh  troops  were  raifed  in  every  province.  The  Paris  militia  were  reviewed  by 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  it  was  proved,  by  the  muftcr-roll,  that 
the  capital,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  had  perifhed  during 
the  epidemic  diforder  of  the  preceding  year,  could  fupply  eighty  thoufand  fight- 
ing men,  thirty  thoufand  of  whom  were  campletely  armed  :  the  king,  however, 
who  was  prefent  at  the  review,  could  not  forbear  to  exprefs  his  contempt  of  thefe 
citizen-foldiers,  and,  with  more  juftice  than  policy,  perhaps, _  to  compare  them, 
in  certain  refpeds,  to  their  wives  ;  and  he  concluded  his  ill-timed  remarks  with 
fome  obfcene  jokes,  which  it  was  not  becoming  in  him  to  utter,  nor  would  it  be 
decent  in  us  to  repeat.  But  while  every  difpofition  was  making  for  purfuing  the 
war  with  vigour,  the  king,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  decifive  ac- 
tion, employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  effeft  an  accommodation  ;  and  as  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  found  himfelf  left  to  fupport  the  conteft  alone,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on,  without  much  difficulty,  to  conclude  a  truce. 

The  king's  conduft  evidently  tended  to  render  the  power  of  the  monarch 
wholly  independent  of  all  other  authority  ;  and  this  difpofition  to  eftablifh  an  ar- 
l/itrary  government  was,  indeed,  vifible  in  all  his  adions.  Yet  was  he  now  in- 
duced to  liften  to  the  remonflrances  of  the  parliament,  and  to  pafs  the  memora- 
ble edicV,  which  fccured,  to  ruagiftrates  and  other  officers  of  juftice,  the  poffef- 
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fion  of  their  places  for  life,  unlcfs  vacated  by  voluntary  refiguation,  or  legal  for- 
feiture*. 

.  •  A.  D.  1468.3  In  order  to  jufhify  his  behaviour  to  his  brother,  which  had  re- 
peatedly ferved  as  a  pretext  both  for  domeftic  commotions  and  foreign  inva- 
fions,  Lewis  convened  an  affembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ftate,  at  the  city  of 
Toursf.  AH  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  realm  were  invited  to  attend  ;  and 
fuch  as  did  not  chufe  to  be  prefent  fent  their  ambaffadors  and  reprefentatives.  The 
king,  it  is  faid,  named  the  perfons  himfelf  whom  he  wifhed  to  be  appointed  de- 
puties from  the  different  towns  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  affembly  were  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  will.  The  chancellor,  Dcs  Urfins,  after  a  prefatory  encomium  on 
the  nation,  and  its  Jh-vereign,  explained  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  king 
to  convene  the  reprefentatives  of  the  flate,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  moll  effica- 
cious means  of  enfuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  He  expatiated  on  the 
impoffibility  of  defraying  the  neceffary  expences  of  the  government,  if  the  ex- 
tenfive  province  of  Normandy  were  difmembered  from  the  monarchy,  and  affign- 
ed,  as  an  apanage,  to  his  majefty's  brother;  obferving,  that  the  authors  of  thofe 
troubles,  by  which  the  ftate  was  convulfed,  only  fought  to  render  them  perpetual, 
by  urging  that  prince  to  perfift  in  a  pretention  which  deprived  the  fovereign  of 
one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  which  opened  to  the  enemy  one  of 
the  moft  important  barriers  of  the  kingdom.  The  affembly  betrayed  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  deliberate  or  difeufs,  but  afted  as  if  they  had  only  met  for  the  purpofe  of 
affording  a  fanftion  to  the  refolutions  which  had  been  previoufly  adopted  by  the 
kingj.  It  was  unanimoufly  decided,  "  That  the  province  of  Normandy  could 
*'  not,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  be  feparated  from  the  domain  of  the  crown  ; 
""  that,  fince  its  reunion  to  the  body  of  the  monarchy,  the  fovereigns  had  depri- 
*'  ved  themfelves,  by  an  irrevocable  daw,  of  the  power  of  alienating  it ;  that 
*'  Charles  the  Wife  had  fixed  the  apanage  of  a  king's  fon  at  an  eftate  producing 
"  twelve  thoufand  livres  a  year,  and  conferring  the  title  of  Duke  or  Count ;  that 
*'  his  majefty,  by  adding  a  p  nfion  of  fixty  thoufand  livres  tournois,  had  given 
*'  an  uncommon  proof  of  his  affe£i:ion  for  his  brother,  and  that  he  fhould  be  ur- 
*'  gently  entreated  to  declare,  that  his  condu£l,  in  that  refpeft,  fhould  never  be 
*'  confidered  as  a  precedent."  It  wasthen  determined,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  fhould  be  invited  to  confirm  the  refolution  of 

♦  Conference  <Ies  Ordonuance.",  Lib.  x.    Lit.   5.  t  Chronologic  de  France — Contin.  de 

Monftrelet — Chroiiique  'Scandakufe — Preuves  de  Phil,  de  Corr.mines. 

\  tsothing  can  fet  the  mean  oblequioufnefs  of  this  fervile  aifembly  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view,' 
than  the  confideration  of  their  conflnft  with  regard  to  the  kind's  brother.  The  duchy  of  Normandy 
iiad  been  ceded  to  prince  Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans;  he  had  ftrictly  complied  with  the  terms 
■of  tliat  treaty;  he  had  fworn  ta  obferve  it;  he  had  renewd  his  ■oath  when  cal!ed-on  by  the  king  for  that 
purpofe;  and  he  had  commited  no  one  aft  which  could,  even  by  the  ingenuity  of  malice  jtfelf,  be 
<;onftriied  into  auinftance  of  difl«yalty  :  yet  had  Le%vis,  in  violation  of  a  folemn  oath,  and  without 
the  fmallell;  provocation,  commented  hoftilities  againft  hisi,  ditpofleiTed  him,  and  treated  his  adhe- 
rents as  rebels  .  though  every  member  of  thea-ffembly  was  acquainted  with  thefe  circumftances  not 
one  of  their  had  the  fpirit  or  honelty  to  ftand  forward  and  avow  the  truth  :  on  lire  contrary,  they 
all  united  in  giving  their  fanftjon  to  the  perjury  of  their  fovereign,  Jind,  by  equivocation  and  falfc- 
Jsood,  to  juft  fy  what  it  was  their  duty  to  condemn. 

Vox,  II,  ,  3  O 
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the  ftates,  'with  regard  to  the  appanage  of  prince  Charles.  The  condu£l  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  loudly  cenfured  :  he  was  accufed  pf  feducing  and  detaining 
the  king's  brother ;  of  taking  feveral  towns  in  Normandy  ;  and  of  maintaining*a 
criminal  correfpondence  with  the  Englifti,  the  ancient  and  irreconcileable  enemies 
of  France.  Each  of  thefe  attempts  was  flated  to  amount  to  high-treafon ;  and 
the  affembly  unanimoufly  decreed,  that  the  duke  (hould  be  fummoned  to  reflore 
the  places  he  had  ufiirped;  that  in  cafe  he  fliould  refufe,  and  that  fufficient  proof  of 
his  alliance  with  theEnglifli  fliould  be  obtained,  the  king  fliould  immediately  declare 
war  againft  him.  Before  the  alTembly  was  diffolved,  the  members  promifed  to  de- 
vote their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  promotion  of  the  king's  defigns*. 

While  the  ftates  were  affembld  at  Tours,  Charles  de  Melun,  whofe  deftruftion 
had  long  been  refolved  on  by  the  king,  was  brought  to  trial,  for  having  maintained 
a  correfpondence  with,  and  favoured  the  plans  of,  the  confederated  princes,  during 
the  time  of  the  war  for  thepublick  good.  Some  other  charges  of  inferor  magnitude 
were  preferred  againft  him  j  and  after  an  irregular  trial,  and  a  confeffion,  extorted 
by  the  pangs  of  the  rack,  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  and  accordingly  fuffered  deca- 
pitation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  truce,  at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  campaign,it  had  been 
fettled,  that  the  princes  fliould  fend  deputies  i:o  Cambray,  to  endeavour  to  reftore 
tranquillity  to  the  nation  through  the  medium  of  a  general  convention.  The 
king,  who  placed  but  little  reliance  on  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  conferences,  thought 
of  employing  more  efficacious  means  for  enforcing  the  refolutions  adopted  by  the 
ftates  at  Tours.  He  had  the  addrefs,  in  a  prorogation  of  the  truce  which  the 
conftable  had  juft  negociated  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  omit  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  who  had  always  been  included  in  every  treaty  as  the  ally  of  Charles ; 
confenting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  mention  fhould  be  made  of  the  Liegeois. 
The  duke's  conduQ:  in  this  refpeft  did  not  proceed  from  negleft  or  indifference 
for  an  ally,  whofe  interefts  he  had  hitherto  confidered  as  infeparable  from  his 
own,  but  from  a  belief  that  the  alliance  which  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  recently 
concluded  with  the  Englifli  monarch,  would  enable  him,  without  farther  affift- 
ance,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms. 

A  marriage  having  been  agreed  on  in  the  preceding  year  between  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England, 
Lewis  had  exerted  his  utmoft  influence  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  prevent  the 
proje£led  alliance  from  taking  effeft;  but  all  his  endeavors  for  that  purpofe  having 
proved  ineffeftual,  and  all  the  prehminaries  being  finally  fettled,  the  princefs  em- 
barked at  Margate,  on  the  firft  of  July,  arrived  next  day  at  Sluys,  and  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  Dam,  on  the  ninth  of  that 
monthf. 

*  Chron.  (]<?  France— Additions  de  Monftrelet— Preiives  de  Ccmmincs— Noiivellee  Obfervatioiic 
Air  I'Hiltoire  de  f  f;ince — Hiftoire  de  Louis  XI.  par  Duclos. 
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Edward,  by  his  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Biittany,  had  engaged  to  funnfli  that 
prince  with  three  thoufand  archers  for  fix  months,  on  condition  that  all  the  con- 
quered places  Ihould  be  delivered  to  the  EngliOi  ;  but  Lewis  being  apprifed  of 
this  convention,  averted  its  effefts,  by  the  promtitude  of  his  attacks.  The  French 
troops  under  the  conduft  of  the  Marquis  de  Pont,  grandfon  to  the  king  of  Sici- 
ly, entered  Brittany,  while  the  count  of  Roufllllon  completed  the  expulfion  of 
the  Bretons  from  Lower  Normandy.  The  duke  immediately  aflembled  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  and  fent  a  courier  to  haften  the  departure  of  the  Englifh  auxilia- 
ries. The  king,  meanwhile,  in  order  perfonally  to  mortify  the  duke,  had  con- 
fifcatcd  all  the  eftates  belonging  to  Antoniette  de  Maignelais,  his  fovorife  miftrefs, 
that  were  fituated  in  France,  and  bellowed  them  on  Tanneguy  du  Chatel,  of 
whofe  difgraee  fhe  had  been  the  principal  caufe.  The  king  by  this  a£l  of  injui- 
tice  at  once  gratified  his  refentment,  and  fecured  the  attachment  of  a  man,  who 
was  capable  of  rendering  him  eflential  fervice. 

The  French  army,  daily  encreafmg  in  numbers,  continued  to  advance  by  rapid 
marches  into  the  heart  of  Brittany.  No  fuccours  arrived,  and  the  capture  of 
Chantoce  and  Ancenis,  two  of  the  flrongefl:  towns  in  his  dominions,  compelled 
the  duke,  however  reluctantly,  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  king  thought  pro- 
per to  impofe  on  him.  Some  hefitation  indeed  was  produced  by  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  appanage  of  prince  Charles ;  but  this  was  fpeedily  removed  by  the 
influence  ofOdet  Daidie,  lordof  Lefcun,who  had  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  who,  being  bribed  by  Lewis,  perfuaded  him  to 
leave  the  fettlement  of  his  apanage  to  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  conftable 
Saint-Paul,  and  to  accept  the  penfion  which  had  been  offered  him,  till  fuch  time 
as  a  final  arrangement  could  take  place.  The  duke  of  Baittany  then  ratified  the 
treaty,  the  conditions  whereof  had  been  fettled  by  the  French  and  Bre- 
ton plenipotentiaries  at  Ancenis.  He  agreed  to  renounce  all  alliance  whatever  that 
was  prejudicial  to  the  king,  not  even  excepting  that  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
To  give  greater  force  to  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  principal  nobility  on 
both  fides  fhould  affix  their  feals  to  it. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  king  was  at  Compiegne,  employed  in  a  negoci- 
ation  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  on  the  news  of  the  irruption  of  the 
French  into  Brittany,  had  reaflembled  his  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Saint- 
Quentin.  As  foon  as  Lewis  received  the  treaty  of  Ancenis,  which  was  brought  to 
him  by  a  Br  el  on  herald,  he  forwarded  it  by  the  fame  meflenger  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Charles  on  receiving  it  could  fcarcely  credit  his  fenfes ;  he  even 
threatened  to  punilh  the  herald  as  an  impoftor  ;  but  when  he  found  the  proofs  too 
ftrong  to  be  doubted,  his  furprife  and  indignation  were  extreme  j  he  vented  his 
rage  in  reproaches  againft  the  infidious  policy  of  Lewis,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  Still,  however,  he  appeared  refolved  to  purfue  his  enter- 
prife  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  degrading  expedient  oi purchaf' 
ing  a  peace,  for  which  the  duke  exafted  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand crowns  of  gold,  half  of  which  was  paid  immediately, 

30a 
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The  king  was  always  vain  of  his  talents,  and  thought  it  impoflible  to  refift  the 
fuperiority  of  his  genius  in  political  negodations ;  Cardinal  Balue,  his  favourite 
minifler,  encouraged  this  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  mailer,  that 
if  he  could  once  obtain  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  he  might  turn  it  to  his  advantage,  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  bend  to  his  views  a  mind  fo  greatly  inferior  to  his  own»     The  propofal  was 
too  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Lewis,  not  to  be  adopted  with  eagernefs ;  ,he  there- 
fore haftened  to  inform  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
terminate,  by  a  perfonal  conference,  all  the  difputes  which  ftill  fubfifled  between 
them.     Charles  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  the  propofal  5  and,  as  the 
motive  of  his  refufal,  he  alledged  his  apprehenfions,  that  the  Liegeois  might  again 
attack  him.     Cardinal  Balue  replied,  that  he  ought  to  be  above  any  apprehen- 
fions of  that  kind,  fmce  in  the  lafl  campaign  he  had  difarmed  them,  razed  their 
walls,  demolifhed  their  fortifications,  and  totally  difabled  them  from  attempting, 
any  thing  to  his  prejudice  — ^Yet  the  king  had  juft  fent  agents  privately  to  Liege 
to  excite  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  that  towi*  to  renew  hoftilities  agaiaft  the 
duke  ;  and  to  aflure  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  might  depend  on  receiving 
effeftual  afliftance  from  France.     The  duke,  however,  ignorant   of  this  circum- 
itance,  was  at  length  perfuaded  to  confent  to  the  interview  ;.  and  Peronne,  a  town 
of  Picardy,  in  his  own  pofleffion,  was  accordingly  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  con- 
ference. 

But  the  king ,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  fo  anxious  to  promote  the  interview, 
now  began  to  hefitate.     Some  of  his  moll  faithful  minifters  had  reprefented  to 
him  the  dangerous  confequences  of  the  ftep  he  was  about  to  take  ^  and  on  con- 
fulting  his  own  confcience,  he  could  find  no  motive  for  affuranee.     In  fhort,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  his  defign,  when  Cardinal  Balue,  who  had  con- 
dufted   the  negociation,  and  was  confequently  interefled  in  its  fuccefs,  ufed  all 
the  arguments  he  could  think  of  to  infpire  him  with  confidence;.     A  letter  which 
the  king  received  at  this  junfture,  from  the  conflable,  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
cardinal  fUccefsful  *.     The  count  of  Saint-Paul  informed  Lewis,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  refolved  in  future  to  have  no  other  friend  or  ally  than  himfelf ;. 
and  that,  befides  thofe  general  affairs,  the  difcuffion  of  which  might  be  left  to 
their  minifters,  there  were  others  of  fuch  a  private  nature,  that  it  would  be  nei- 
ther fafe  nor  proper  to  entruil  them  to  any  agents  whatever.     By  thefe  folicita- 
lions  v/as  the  moll  fufpidous.  and  deceitful  of  mankind  induced  to  commit  him- 
felf to  the  faith  of  aprince,  whom  he  had  invariably  endeavoured  to  delude,  and^ 
againft  whofe  repofe  his  infidious  machinations  were  at  that  very  moment  direfted. 
Lewis,  having  entrufted  the  count  of  Dammartin  with  the  command  of  his 
troops,  left  Noyon  at  the  beginning  of  Odober  (1468),  -and  arrived  the  fame 
day  at  Peronne..     He  v/as  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  Peter  of  Bour- 
bon, lord  of  Beaujeu  ;,  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons;  the  count  of  Pcrchej  the  con. 
liable;  the  lords  of  Laigle,  Lyon,  and  Longueville ;.  cardinal  Balue;    and  his 
confeflbr,  the  bifhop  of  Av ranches,.    A  few  fervants,  eiglity  archers  of  the  Scotch 

Jf,  mftiiire  de  touis  Hi.  par  Duclos. 
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guard,  and  fixty  horfe,  compofed  his  efcort.  On  the  road  he  was  received  by  a 
body  of  two  hundred  lances,  fent  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  attend  him  ;  and 
thai  prince  alfo  «'ent  to  meet  the  king.  They  entered  the  town,  converfing  to- 
gether in  a  familiar  manner,  the  king's  hand  being  placed  on  the  duke's  fhoulder. 
Lewis  was  conduced  to  an  extenfive  building,  near  the  caftle  gate,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception. 

Before  the  firft  day  was  paffc,  the  king  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  danger  into 
which  his  imprudence  had  betrayed  him.  The  troops,  which  the  duke  had  or- 
dered to  be  raifed  in  his  duchy  of  Burgundy,  arrived  at  Peronne  foon  after  Lewis, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  marefchal  of  that  province,  who  was  the  king's  per- 
fonal  enemy.  And,  as  if  all  thofe  whom  he  had  reafon  to  fear,  bad  combined  to 
torment  him,  Prince  Philip  of  Savoy,  whom  he  had  fo  long  detained  in  captiaity, 
in  violation  of  his  proffered  word,  and  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  entered  the 
town  at  the  fame  time,  accompanied  by  the  lord  of  Lau,  who  had  but  juft  ef- 
caped  from  confinement ;  Poneet  de  la  Riviere  and  Durfe,  all  fworn  enemies  to 
Lewis.  When  he  faw  this  formidable  troop  pafs  under  bis  window,  he  was  un- 
able to  conceal  his  apprehenfions,  nor  could  the  duke  by  any  means  quiet  him, 
till  he  affigned  him  an  apartment  in  the  caftle.  As  that  fortrefs  was  not  fufficient- 
ly  fpacious  to  contain  all  his  retinu?,  he  took  with  him  only  twelve  attendants  ; 
fo  that  he  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  duke*s  difcretion,  and  deprived  himfelf 
of  every  refource,  in  cafe  any  attempt  fliould  be  made  to  abufe  his  confidence. 
The  two  firft  days  paffed  in  conferences  between  the  French  and  Biirgundian  mi- 
nifters.  The  king  offered  to  accede  to  ail  the  demands  of  the  duke  of  Burgttndy, . 
provided  that,  when  fatisfied  with  the  conditions  which  immediately  affefted  his 
own  interefts,  he  would  renounce  every  other  alliance,  and  bind  himfelf,  byafi- 
milar  oath  to  that  which  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  taken,  to  ferve  him  againft  alL 
men.  The  duke,  however,  pofitively  rejefted  this  condition, _  obferving,  that  he 
could  never  think  of  forfaking  his  friends  and  alliesju 

While  the  agents  on  either  fide  were  employed  indevifingmeans  fbr  removing; 
thefe  difficulties,  Lewis  and  Charles  appeared  perfeftly  fattisfied  with  each  other, , 
and  the  mutual  profeffions  of  efteem  that  paffed  between  them,  gave  reafon  to 
hope,  that  a  fpeedy  and  effedual  accommodation  would  ■  be  the  confequence  of 
their  interview  j  but  a  fudden  and  unexpefted  event  occurred  to  deftroy  thefe 
:  pleafing  hopes.     The  ambaffadors  whom  the  king  had  fent  to  Liege  to  excite  the 
inhabitants  to  take  up  arms,  had  fulfilled  their  commiffion  with  alacrity  and  effeft. 
Lewis,  previous  to  his-  departure  from  Peronne,  had  difpatched  mefTengers  with 
frefti  orders  to  the  Liegeois,  enjoining  them  to  fufpend  the  projefted  revolution  *  ; . 
but  they  arrived  too  late.     The  Liegeois,  inflamed  by  his  arts,  and  eager  to  re- 
trieve the  lofs,  and  to  wipe  out  the  difgrace  they  had  fuftained  in  the  preceding . 
campaign,  had  obeyed  his  fummons  with  promptitude  and  zeal;  and  haftening  to^ 
Tongres,  took  poifeffion  of  that  town,  captured  their  bifhop,  and  maffacxed  fix- 

Villaret,  toni    xvii  .  p.   278. 
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teen  canons  of  the  cathedral  in  his  prefence.  The  unhappy  prelate  had  the  mor- 
tification to  fee  one  of  thefe  ecclefiaftics,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  particular 
friendfliip,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians,  who  amufed  themfelves  by  tofling  his 
palpitating  limbs  from  one  to  another.  The  French  ambaffadors  were  prefent  at 
the  time ;  and  not  content  with  being  paffive  fpeOators  of  thefe  inhuman  afts, 
they  approved  them  by  their  fmiles,  and  encouraged  them  by  their  exhortations, 

InteUigence  of  this  event  was  received  at  Peronne,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
king's  arrival.  Language,  the  moft  expreffive  would  convey  but  an  imperfeft 
idea  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  rage  ;  he  openly  accufed  the  king,  and  after 
branding  him  for  a  perjured  traitor,  confined  him  to  his  apartment.  In  vain  did 
Lewis  call  heaven  to  witnefs  his  innocence  ;  in  vain  did  he  fwear  by  The  Lamh  of 
God,  (his  favourite  adjuration)  that,  fo  far  from  having  contributed  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Liegeois,  if  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  lay  fiege  to  that  city,  he  would  wil- 
lingly affift  him.  His  oaths  and  proteflations  v/ere  alike  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  duke  breathed  nothing  but  fury  and  revenge. 

The  king's  life  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  in  imminent  danger,  as  moft 
of  the  officers  who  attended  the  duke  of  Burgundy  endeavoured  to  aggravate  his 
refentment.  The  next  day  the  duke  affembled  his  council,  when  opinions  were 
divided  ;  fome  of  the  members  advifed  him  to  make  the  king  confent  to  fuch  terms 
as  beft  fuited  his  intereft;  while  others  propofed  to  keep  him  in  captivity,  to  fend 
for  prince  Charles,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty,  in  which  the  intereft  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ihould  be  equally  confulted.  Commines  obferves,  that  he  faw  the 
courier  ready  to  depart  for  Britany  with  letters  to  the  duke  of  Normandy;  but  the 
duke  changed  his  mind,   and  the  deliberations  were  renewed. 

Meanwhile  the  captive  monarch,  alternately  preyed  up®n  byfear  and  repentance, 
tmderwentby  anticipation  all  the  horrors  of  death.  The  dupe  of  his  own  miftaken 
policy,  he  found  himfelf  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  violent  in  his  temper,  and  whofe 
indignation  he  had  excited  by  the  moft  treacherous  conduft.  The  author  of  his 
own  deftruftioa,  the'fliame  he  experienced  at  having,  himfelf,  laid  the  fnare  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  encreafed  the  acutenefs  of  his  feelings.  The  fight  of  the 
tower  of  Peronne,  which  he  could  fee  from  his  windows,  made  him  fliudder  ; 
it  was  the  vei  y  place  in  which  the  unhappy  Charles  the  Simple  had  been  confined 
by  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois.  Reduced  to,  this  dreadful  extremity  by  his 
ov/n  imprudence,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  repair  the  error  he  had  committed.  He 
diftributed  large  fums  of  money  among  thofe  officers  whofe  opinions  were  moft 
likely  to  influence  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  means  he  engaged  them  to 
prefent  his  propofals.  He  offered  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  which  the  duke 
snightwifli  toimpofe,  and  to  deliver,  as  hoftages,  for  his  obfervance  of  the  treaty, 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  brother,  the  count  of  Saint-Paul,  and  feveral  other 
noblemen.  He  required  that,  after  the  treaty  (hould  be  figned,  he  (houldbe  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Compiegne,  whence  he  engaged  to  fend  to  the  Liegeois,  and 
either  make  them  repair  the  diforders  they  had  committed,  or  elfe  declare  war 
ugainft  ihcm.     The  hoftages  feemed  to  confent  to  his  propofals  j  but  Commines, 
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who  knew  both  them  and  the  king,  was  of  opinion,  that  had  they  been  put  to  the 
trial,  they  would  have  rctrafted  ;  and  that  the  king  himfelf  would  have  made  no 
fcruple  to  break  his  engagements,  and  leave  them  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  7'he  fame  author,  who  was  at  that  time  chamberlain  to  the 
duke,  infinuates,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  mofl  contributed  to  moderate  the 
anger  of  Charles ;  and  this  aft  of  friendfliip  was  afterwards  acknovvlcdged  b)' 
Lewis  himfelf. 

At  length  the  duke  was  prevailed  on  to  confent  to  an  accommodation,  the  plan  of 
which  was  immediately  prefented  to  the  king,  who,  after  fome  hefitation,  figned  it. 
But  ftill  the  danger  was  not  over  ;  Charles ,  agitated  by  the  moft  violent  paffions, 
paffed  the  third  night  without  undrefling:  he  threw  himfelf  from  time  to  time  on 
the  bed;  then,  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  follov/ed  by 
Commines,  who  waited  for  a  favourable  moment  to  quell  the  violence  of  his  tranf- 
ports.     In  the  morning  his  anger  feemed  to  be  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  y  he  broke 
out  into  threats,  and  appeard  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  moft  dreadful  extremities. 
After  paufmg  a  fiiort  time,  he  rulhed  out  of  the  room,  and  repaired  to  the  king's 
apartment ;  where  Lewis,  who  had  been  informed  of  all  his  motions,  was  waiting, 
his  determination,  in  a  flace  of  anxiety  inconceivably   wretched.     Neither  the 
looks  nor  gcftures  of  the  duke  were  calculated  to  infpire  him  with  confidence. 
With  a  gloomy,  but  determined  countenance,  Charles  approached,  and  afked 
him.  Whether  he  meant  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  figned,  and 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  bind  himfelf  by  an  oath  to  obferve  it  ?  The  monareh, 
without  hefitation,  replied  in  the  aiErmative.      Charles,  continuing  his  interroga- 
tions, next  enquired.  Whether  he  was  determined — agreeably  to  the  oifer  he  had. 
made — to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  to  aifift  him  in  punifhing  the  Liegeois  for 
the  infults  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  royal  family  of  France,  in  the  perfon 
of  the  bifliop  of  Liege,  who  was  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  .?  The  king  pro- 
mifed  to  accompany  him,  and  to  affift  him  in  extirminating  his  ancient  allies  wiih 
any  number  of  troops  which  the  duke  fhould  think  requifite..    Every  obftacle  to 
an  accommodation  being  now  removed,  both  princes  fwore,  on  the  crofs  of  Char- 
lemagne, whi  h  was  called  The  Crofs  of  Vidory* ,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  treaty  of  Peronne  was  in.  fad:  only  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  with 
the  addition  of  fuch  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Conflans  as  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
The  king,  however,  farther  confented,  by  the  prefent  convention,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  any  alliance  which  he  had  contrafted 
with  the  king  of  England,  provided  only,  that  he  fhould  not  afford  any  affiftance 
to  that  monarch  in  cafe  he  fhould  invade  France ;  he  alfo  releafed  the  duke  from 
the  obligation  of  homage  for  all  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Conflans.     In  cafe  of  any  violation  of  the  prefent  treaty,  on  thg- 
part  of  the  king.,  it  was  ftipulated,,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  Ihould  be  abfolved 
from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  exempted  from  all  the  duties  of  vaffalagej  and, 
that  the  princes  who  guaranteed  the  treaty,  releafed  from  all  obligation  to  their 
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fovereign,  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  join  the  duke  ;  who  on  his  fide  confented,  in 
cafe  he  fliould  fail  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  that  all  his  dominions  fhould  be  con- 
fifcated  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  appanage  of  prince  CharleSj  brother  to  the  king,  was  fettled -at  the  fame 
time,  Lewis  confidered  it  as  a  Angular  favour,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  no 
longer  infifled  on  the  ceffion  of  Normandy,  but  contented  himfelf  with  demand- 
ing for  his  friend  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  The  fad  is,  that 
the  duke  had  been  led  to  change  his  mind  in  this  refpeft,  from  the  recent  con- 
dufl:  of  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  being  frightened  into  a  treaty  with 
out  waiting  for  his  affiftance.  He  was  aware  that  the  king  would  always  be  able 
to  recover  Normandy  tvith  the  fame  facility,  and  that  it  would  not  be  poffible  for 
him  to  prevent  it.  This  confideration  induced  him  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  him  to  procure  for  the  prince  the  provinces  of  Champagne 
and  Brie,  which  would  fecurc  him  a  communication  between  his  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  his  duchy  of  Burgundy.  This  matter  being  fettled,  the 
treaty  was  fent  to  prince  Charles,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  acceffion  to  fuch  articks  as  concerned  themfelves. 

Lewis  and  Charles  now  began  their  march  to  Liege;  and,  as  that  town  waS 
faid  to  be  in  no  condition  to  ftand  a  fiege,  it  was  propofed,  in  a  council  of  war, 
to  difmifs  a  part  of  the  troops.  Lewis  fupported  the  propofal,  but  it  was  re- 
jefted  by  the  duke  ;  and  the  event  proved  the  wildom  of  his  conduft.  The 
Liegeois  having  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  detention,  and  its  confequences, 
became  fenfible  of  their  error,  when  too  late  to  repair  it.  They  now  faw  them- 
felves expofed  to  the  rage  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  offended  beyond  all  hopes 
of  forgivenefs,  by  a  repetition  of  injuries  the  moil  grofs,  and  by  perpetual  vio- 
lations of  treaties  the  mofl  folemn.  In  this  emergency  they  had  recourfe  to  their 
bifliop,  whom  they  releafed  from  captivity,  on  condition  of  becoming  their  media- 
tor with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  their  reconciliation  was  cemented  by  interefl, 
Ij.^  f~  its  fincerity  cannot  be  doubted;  for,  if  the  town  was  drftrqyed,  the  prelate  niuft 
/  iofe  all  he  poffeiTed- 

''  But  all  the  prayers  and  folicitations  of  the  bifliop  were  fternly  reje£l:ed  by 

Charles,  who  had  determined  to  inflift  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  that  ferocious 
■and  turbulent  people.  The  fituation  of  the  Liegeois  had  now  become  defperate  : 
liopelefs  of  affiftance;  d^ftitute  of  regular  troops ;  and  even  unprovided  with 
fortifications,  they  had  no  other  refource  but  what  their  own  courage  could 
fupply.  Their  whole  garrifon  confided  of  fix  hundred  militia,  from  the  diftrift 
of  Franchemont,  a  final  I  country  in  the  territory  of  Liege.  With  thefe  forces 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  This  refolution,  indeed, 
was  the  effed  of  neceffity  ;  for  they  could  expeft  no  quarter,  fince  they  knew  that 
the  duke  had  made  a  vow  to  exterminate  them. 

The  marefchal  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  had  ef- 
f.ab,liflied  his  quarters  in  one  of  the  fuburbs,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Liegeois, 
who   made  a  fally,  under  the  conduft  of  John  Wild,  provolt  of  the  city,  and 
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rufhed  on  the  Burgudians  with  fuch  refiftlefs  impetuofity,  that  they  bore  down 
all  before  them  :  after  killing  eight  hundred,  and  putting  the  infantry  to  flight, 
Wild  retreated  in  good  order,  and  died,  two  days  after,  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived in  the  aftion.  The  death  of  this  brave  man,  the  only  perfon  in  the 
town  who  was  capable  of  acting  as  a  commander,  proved  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
the  Liegeois. 

The  news  of  this  check,  of  which  an  exaggerated  account  was  conveyed  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Namur,  induced  that  prince  to  haften  his  march.    The 
feafon  was  far  advanced ;  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  ;  the  autumnal  rains 
had  rendered  the  roads  almoft  impaflable,  and  the  troops  were  encamped  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  on  a  marfhy  ground,  where  they  were  compelled,  in  fome 
places,  to  make  a  circuit  of  three  leagues,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  different  ports.     The  troops  were  exhaufted  with,  fatigue,  and  in  want 
of  provifion,  fo  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  almoft  as  unablato  form- a  fiege,, 
as  the  Liegeois  were  to  fuftain  one.     On  the  firft  night  after  his  arrival,  that 
prince  was  attacked  in  the  fuburbs  where  he  had  fixed  his  refidence  ;  and  though 
he  defended  himfelf  with  great  valour,  he  would   have    had  fome  difficulty  in 
repulfing  the  enemy,  but  for  the  timely  arrival   of  the  king,  who  haftened  ta 
his  affiftance  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  the  archers  belonging    to- 
his    guards,    which  were  the  only  troops  he  had  been  fuffered  to  bring  with; 
him. 

The  day  after  this  aftion,  Lewis  took  pofTeflion  of  a  fmali  houfe  in  thefttgurbSj  -dt*^*^^ '"5 
which  was  only  feperated  from  the  duke's  quarters  by  a  barn,  where  three  hun^ 
dred  Burgundian  men  at  arms  were  pofted,  at  once  to  watch  the  enemy  and  the 
king.     The  tv/o  princes,  though  apparently  reconciled,  were  flill  miftruftful  of 
each  other  J    Lewis  was  apprehtnfive,  that  if  the  Liegeois  fhould  prove  victorious, 
the  duke  would  wreak  his  vengence  upon  him;  and  Charles  was  afraid  that  the  king 
would  take  an  opportunity  to  efcape,  or,  perhaps  attack  him  in  the  rear  while  he- 
was  fighting  the  enemy.  Thefe  mutual  fufpicions  ocafioned  the  affault  to  be  delayed, 
although    the  feverity  of  the  feafon   called  for  the  moft  fpeedy   and  decifive- 
meafures. 

Meanwile  the  inhabitants  of  Leige,  conceiving  it  impoffible  to  prevent  the  de— 
ilruftion  of  the  town,  were  careful  to  provide  for  their  perfonal  fafety  by  a  timely 
departure.  Eight  days  pafTed  in  trifling  fkirmifhes,  which  only  tended  to  fatigue 
the  troops,  who,  with  the  duke,  remained  under  arms  during  the  whole  time.  At 
length  Charles  in  oppofiton  to  the  king's  advice,  refolvcd  to  make  a  general  affault  j 
and  the  army  had  orders  to  reft  that  day,  and  to  be  in  readinefs  to  commence  the 
attack  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Liegeois  having  received  advice  of 
this  resolution,  determined  to  anticipate  the  attack,  and  to  profit  by  that  inter  vd  of 
repofe  to  execute  a  plan,  which  notwithftanding  its  temerity ,had  nearly  been  jufti- 
lied  by  its  fuccefs.  In  the  mrdle  of  the  night,  the  fix  hundred  militia,  all  that  new 
remained  to  defend  the  place,  men  of  intrepid  fouls,  refolved  to  conauer  or  to  die. . 
Vol  m.  3P  ' 
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rallied  forth  from  the  town,  with  intent  to  feize  the  perfons  of  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Burgandy.  The  landlords  of  the  two  houfes  in  which  thofe  princes  were 
quartered,  ferved  them  for  guides ;  the  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  as  they 
marched  through  a  hollow  way,  cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  led  from  the  town  to 
the  fuburb,  they  paffed  unpereeived,  and,  after  they  had  maffacred  a  few  centi- 
nels,  by  whom  they  were  challenged,  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  where 
the  mofl:  perfe<S  filence  and  fecurity  prevailed.  They  muft  infallibly  have  fucceed- 
ed  in  their  attempt,  if  they  had  not  flopped  at  a  tent  which  was  occupied  by 
the  count  of  Pcrche,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on.  They  foon  became  fenfible 
of  their  error,  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it :  the  critical  moment  was 
pad: ;  the  noife  they  made  had  fpread  the  alarm ;  and  the  three  hundred  men 
at  arms,  who  were  polled  in  the  barn,  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
Liegeois  flill  loft  more  time,  in  attempting  to  force  thefe  troops ;  and  when  they 
came  to  attack  the  two  houfes,  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  might  have  furprifed  in  their  beds  were  armed,  and 
in  a  condition  to  fuftain  the  firft  ftiock,  and  to  defend  themfelves  till  their  troops 
jhould  come  to  their  relief.  On  one  fide,  defpair  at  having  fuffered  fo  glorious 
an  opportunity  to  efcape,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger  on  the  other,  rendered 
the  combat  dreadful ;  and  for  fome  minutes  the  viftory  was  doubtful.  As  Lewis 
and  Charles  had  only  a  part  of  the  guards  with  them,  all  they  could  do  was  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  forcing  their  apartments.  Even  this  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft  exertions,  the  landlord  of  the  houfc 
where  Lewis  was  quartered,  burft  open  the  door,  and  made  his  way  to  the  king's 
chamber,  where  he  was  killed :  the  monarch,  on  this  occafion,  difplayed  great 
perfonai  courage,  and  being  ably  feconded  by  the  archers  of  his  Scotch  guards,  he 
drove  the  enemy  back ;  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  equally  fuccefsful  on 
his  part.  The  found  of  arms,  the  uncertainty  whence  the  danger  proceeded,  or 
who  was  the  enemy ;  the  repeated  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king  ;  long  live  the  duke 
*'  of  Burgundy  !  kill,  kill!"  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  all  tended  to  encreafe  the 
confufion  of  this  dreadful  fcene.  The  Liegeois,  now  certain  of  being  defeated, 
fought  like  men  in  defpair,  nor  did  they  Ihrink  from  the  unequal  conteft,  till 
every  one  of  them  was  maflacred.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  met 
fword  in  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  at  the  head  of  their  refpeftive  guards; 
the  fufpicions  which  each  had  entertained  of  the  other,  as  being  the  author  of 
this  unexpected  attack,  now  vanifhed,  and,  after  reciprocal  congratulations  on 
their  happy  efcape,  they  parted  with  mutual  fatisfafiion- 

The  duke  immediately  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
general  affault  at  the  appointed  time.  The  king,  who  had  not  been  prefent  when 
this  refolution  was  adopted,  fpared  no  pains  to  diffuade  the  duke  from  put- 
ting it  in  force,  as  well  from  the  wilh  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  a  people 
whom  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  their  prefent  perilous  fituation, 
as  from  the  dread  that  Charles  might  make  him  anfwerable  for  the  confepuence.f, 
"t'"'"*'    fliould  he  fail  in  his  attempt.     But  the  remonftrances  which  the  duke's  principal 
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confidents,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Lewis,  made  on  the  fubjefl:,  were  fo  ill 
received,  that  they  were  not  tempted  to  renew  them  ;  Charles  obferved,  tha  C 
nothing  fliould  engage  him  to  defer  his  attack  on  a  town  that  had  neither  gates 
nor  walls ;  that  fuch  advice  could  only  be  the  effeft  of  ill-timed  fear,  or  of  a 
defign  formed  to  betray  him;  that  the  king,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  retire  to 
Namur,  and  there  wait  till  the  town  was  taken.  When  the  duke's  anfwer  was  re- 
ported to  Lewis,  he  replied,  "  That  he  would  not  go  to  Namur,  but  remain 
"  where  he  was,  to  Ihare  the  dangers  of  the  day." 

While  the  duke  was  employed  in  adopting  fuch  meafures  as  he  thought  re- 
quifite  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  his  plan,  fuch  of  the  Liegeois  as  had  not  fled  haftened 
to  leave  the  town,  taking  with  them  as  many  of'  their  effects  as  they  were  able  to 
carry.  In  fhort,  none  were  left  behind,  but  old  men,  women  and  children,  and 
thofe  whom  extreme  indigence  had  rendered,  in  a  manner,  infenfible  to  the 
general  mifery.  That  fuperb  city,  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  refounded 
with  the  rude  clamours  of  fedition,  was  now  buried,  as  it  were,  in  eonfterna- 
tion  and  filence.  When  the  troops  advanced,  to  the  attack^  they  met  with  none 
to  oppofe  them  J  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  flill  remained  in  the  town  had  fled 
for  fhelter  to  the  churches ;  vainly  imagining  to  obtain,  from  the  facrednefs  of 
the  place,  fecurity  againfl  the  brutal  attempts  of  a  licentious  foldiery. 

The  town  was  refigned  to  pillage ;  every  diforder  that  ufually  occurs  on  fuch^ 
occafions  was  committed ;  every  fpecies  of  violence  which  the  imagination  can." 
conceive  was  pra.ftifed.  Lewis,  from  the  windows  of  the  epifcopal  palace,  whither 
he  had  retired,  beheld  the  horrid  fcene  of  defolation  j.  while  his  ears  were  aifailed 
by  the  groans  of  murdered  age,  and  the  fcreams  of  violated  chaftity.  Confcious,  as 
he  muft  be,  that  he  was  the  principal  author  of  thefe  calamities,  bis  mind,  unlefs 
he  were  callous  to  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  muft  hav-e  been  a  prey 
to  reflefbions  the  moft  horrid;  but,  faithfa}  to  hfs  maxims  of  po&y,  he  con- 
cealed his  fhame  and  remorfe  beneath  an  appearance  of  ferenitys  of  which  no 
one  was  the  dupe.  He  dined  with  the  utmoft  tranquillity  during  the  tumult,  and 
exprefled  the  greateft  fatisfaftion  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  day.  He  launched  out 
into  the  mofl  extravagent  commendations  of  the  duke  of  Burgimdy's  wifdom  and 
prowefs ;  and,  lell  they  ihouid  not  be  faithfully  reported  to  Charles,  he  took  care 
to  repeat  them  in  his  prefence- 

A  few  days  ajfter  the  reduftion  of  Lege,  the  king  ventured'  to  afk  permiliion  to 
retire  ;  telling  the  duke,  that  if  he  had  any  farther  occafion  for  him,  he  begged 
he  might  not  be  fpared,  but  that  if  that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  fliould  wifh  to  go  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  regifter  their  late  convention  in  the  court  of  parliamem.  He 
expreflfed  a  wifli,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  might  meet  again  the  foliowiitg  fum- 
mer  in  Burgundy,  and  pafs  a  month  together,  faifa?:t  bonne  chere.  Gharle.Sj  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  demonftrations"  oi  friendfhipj  Commmes,^ 
who  was  prefent,  fays,  that  he  had  frequent  ftarts  of  ill-humour,  and  could  feldom." 
refrain  from  murmuring ;  yet  he  complied  with  the  king's  requeft,  contenting  hki^^ 
Slf.witb  ordering  the  treaty  of  Peronne  to  be  again  read  to  him  before  Jik  degar^- 
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ture,  and  with  making  him  again  fwear  to  obferve  it.  The  duke  accompanied  the 
king  to  fome  diftance  from  Liege,  and  when  they  parted,  Lewis  enquired  of  Charles 
•what  condu£t  he  expeded  him  to  obferve,  if  his  brother  fhould  not  be  fatisfied  with 
the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie  ?  "  la  that  cafe,"  replied  the  duke,"  I  fnall 
"  leave  you  to  fettle  the  matter  by  yourfelves,  provided,  however,  that  you  find 
"  the  means  of  contenting  your  brother ;"  an  important  anfwer,  which  fupplied 
the  king  with  a  pretext  for  eluding  the  execution  of  promifes  :  but  the  duke, 
intent  on  higher  fchemes,  difdained  fuch  vain  fubtilties,  convinced  of  his  own 
ability  to  make  his  rival  true  to  his  word. 

Soon  after  the  king's  departure,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ordered  the  city  of 
.Liege  to  be  demolilhed,  excepting  only,  from  the  general  ruin,  the  churches,  and 
^.  ,  ,  'the  houfes  belonging  to  the  clergy.  He  then  entered  the  diftrid  of  Franchimont, 
and  laid  wafte  the  whole  country. 

Lewis,  meanwhile,  continued  his  march,  with  incredible  rapidity,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  own  dominions.  The  deputies  from  the  parliament,  and  the  other 
fovereign  courts,  had  received  orders  to  meet  him  at  Senlis,  where  the  treaty  he 
had  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  read  to  them  by  cardinal  Balue  ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  remonftrance  on  the  fubjeft,  he  flridly  enjoined  them 
to  regifter  it  without  reftriftion,  and  in  the  mod  authentic  manner*.  This  ap- 
pearance of  honour  proceeded  from  the  influence  of  fliame;  he  wifhed  to  bury  in 
oblivion  the  late  tranfaftion  at  Peronne,  and  could  not  fupport  the  idea  of  be- 
coming, from  his  own  folly  and  imprudence,  an  objed  of  public  derifion.  The 
magiftrates  did  not  oppofe  his  will,  though  they  delayed  to  regifter  the  treaty  for 
^  upwards  of  four  months.  The  proclamation  of  peace  was  followed  by  an  ordi- 
nance, forbidding  all  perfons,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  to  utter  or  publilh 
any  thing  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

So  truly  afliamed  was  Lewis,  at  this  period,  of  having  become  a  dupe  to  his 
own  avts,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  vifit  the  metropolis,  with  the 
volatile  and  inconftant  difpofition  of  whofe  inhabitants  he  was  perfeftly  acquaint- 
ed ;  though,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  he  probably  dreaded  their  propenfity  to 
ridicule  more  than  their  promptnefs  to  revolt.  Whether  from  a  wifh  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Parifians  to  other  objefts,  or  from  a  whimfical  curiofity  to 
be  informed  of  any  jokes  that  might  efcape  them,  he  ordered  all  their  houfes  to 
i)e  fearched,  and  all  magpies,  jays,  and  other  birds,  which  fhould  be  found 
there,  to  be  feized  ;  and  the  perfon  who  was  employed  to  execute  this  ridiculous 
rtommiflion,  had  orders  to  regifter  the  names  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  the  birds 
belonged,  as  well  as  the  words  which  they  had  been  taught  to  repeat.  Some 
days  after  this  lingular  feizure,  he  iffued  a  profcription  againft  the  flags,  fawns, 
and  cranes,  which  the  citizens  ufed  to  train  up  in  their  houfes,  as  domeftic 
animalsf. 

-     ■?{•   Villaret. 
t   Villaret,  tnm.  xvii,  p.  319.— Mezeray,  torn.  p.  452 — This  lart  author  is  of  opinion,  that  Toiiie 
Parifian  had  t;ui|;ht  his   parrot  to  fay,   "Peronne,'"  wliich  induced  the  king  to  adopt  this  Itraii^je 
node  of  checking iheir  raillery. 
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A.  D.  1469]  Though  Lewis  exprefled  his  readinefs  to  comply  with  that  ar^ 
tide  of  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  which  had  ftipulated  for  the  ceffion  of  Champagne 
and  Brie  to  his  brother,  he  fecretly  adopted  every  meafure  which  could  feem  to 
render  it  illufive;  his  agents  found  little  difficulty  to  fliake  the  refolution  of 
prince  Charles,  whofe  young  mind  was  ftill  fufceptible  of  any  imprertions  which 
his  friends  and  confidents  might  feek  to  give  it.  The  Lord  of  Lefcun,  who 
afterwards  enjoyed  the  title  of  count  of  Comminges,  was  his  principal  advifer. 
This  nobleman,  being  bribed  by  the  king,  reprefented  to  his  mafter,  that  as  he 
was  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  Lewis  having  yet  no  male  child,  it  wa« 
his  intereil  to  refifl:  every  effort  that  could  tend  to  weaken  the  power,  and  curtail 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  Charles,  perplexed  by  arguments  more  fpecious 
thanfolid,  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the  ceded  provinces, 
and  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  them,  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  As  foon  as  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  apprifed  of  this  negociation,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  impede  its  conclufion.  With  this  view  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Brittany,  who 
reprefented  to  the  prince,  that  the  proximity  of  the  Low  Countries  to  Cham- 
pagne would,  at  all  times,  enable  him  to  receive  alTiftance,  fhould  his  brother  be 
induced,  as  heretofore,  to  give  him  difturbance ;  whereas,  by  accepting,  as  his 
appanage,  a  province  that  was  diftant  from  the  domains  of  his  allies,  he  would 
effeftually  deprive  himfelf  of  every  refource. 

This  affair  engroffed  the  attention  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for 
for  fome  time.  The  king  maintained,  that  fo  long  as  his  brother  fhould  remain 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  him  to  enjoy  one  mo- 
ment of  repofe ;  but  while  he  was  congratulating  himfelf  on  the  fuccefs  of  his 
efforts  to  detach  the  prince  from  their  interefts,  he  detefted  an  intrigue,  the  ob- 
jefl:  of  which  was  the  deftruftion  of  all  his  plans.  This  incident  amply  confirmg 
the  obfervation  we  have  before  had  occafion  to  make,  that  it  is  as  much  the  inte- 
reft  as  it  is  the  duty  of  fovereigns  to  fet  an  example  of  candoTir  and  juftice  to  their 
fubjefts,  and  to  be  careful  that,  in  the  feleftion  of  friends  and  minifters,  purity 
of  manners,  reditude  of  conduft,  and  integrity  of  mind,  combine  to  juflify  their 
choice.  The  artful  and  hypocritical  difpofition  of  Lewis  had  rendered  perfidy 
and  deceit  the  falhionable  vices  of  the  court.  Never  were  fo  many  traitors  feen 
in  France  as  appeared  during  his  reign.  Though  fully  convinced  of  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  his  penetration,  never  was  prince  fo  often  deceived  !  He  continually  prof- 
titutcd  his  favour  to  thofe  who  were  unworthy  to  enjoy  it,  and  raifedthofe  to 
fplendour  and  trull,  whom  nature  defigned  to  remain  in  perpetual  obfcurity. 
Cardinal  Balue  was  now  his  prime  minifter  and  chief  confident ;  the  management 
of  affairs,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  was  entrufted  to  him  ;  and  the  king,  fuf- 
picious  as  h-e  wa«,  and  jealous  of  his  authority,  would  rather  follow  the  advice  of 
that  prelate,  than  liflen  to  the  perfuafions  of  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  of  his 
jnoft  faithful  fervants.  The  refuitof  this  mifplaced  confidence  was  fuclias  might 
naturally  have  been  expefted  from  a  man  deftitute  of  principle,  and  inured  to 
wice  ,•  his  crimes,  indeed,  had  fe-ft  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Lewis  5 
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and,  as  he  was  apprehenfive  that  the  reconciliation  of  that  monarch  with  his  bro- 
ther, might  effedl:  a  diminution  of  his  own  credit,  he  refolved  to  prevent  it.  He 
had  engaged  William  d'Harancourt,  bifhop  of  Verdun,  who  was  attached  to 
prince  Charles,  to  fecond  his  defign.  The  king,  who  made  a  point  of  bribing 
all  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  brother's  confidence,  fpared  no  pains  to  gain  this  pre- 
late to  his  interefts ;  and  the  bifhop  accordingly  promifed  to  comply  with  his 
wiflies,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  engaged  in  aiEfting  the  cardinal  to  coun- 
tera&.  them.  While  the  two  affociates  were  tattering  themfelves  with  the  idea  that 
their  perfidious  machinations  would  prove  fuccefsfui,  and  that  their  charafters 
and  their  fituation  in  life  would  exempt  them  from  fufpicion,  a  fervaut  belonging: 
to  the  biihop  of  Verdun  was  flopped  with  a  packet  of  letters  from  cardinal  Balue. 
Among  thefe  letters^  written  by  the  cardinal  himfelf,  (according  to  Commines) 
was  one  direfted  to  the  king's  brother,  exhorting  him  to  accept  no  other  appa- 
nage than  that  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  obtained  for  him-  by  the  peace  of 
Peronne.  This  letter  was  probably  intended  to  be  forwarded  by  fome  other  per- 
fon,  finee  it  is  certain,  that  the  meflenger,  when  he  left  Tours,  did  not  take  the 
road  to  Brittany,  and  that  he  had  other  letters  with  him,  addrefed  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  which  the  duke  was  informed,  that  prince  Charles  was  on  the  point 
of  concluding  an  accommodation  with  his  brother  j  tJiat  the  king  had  figned  a 
treaty  with  England  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  merely  with  the  view  of  direding; 
his  hoftile  operations  againft  Flanders  j  and  that  if  the  duke  wifhed  to  avert  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  had  no  time  to  lofe»  He  was  advifed  to^ 
fortify  his  towns  in  Picardy,  to  perfuade  the  king's  brother  to  retire  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  then  openly  to  infill  on  the  full  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Peron- 
ne. He  was  affured,  that,  by  the  adoption  of  thefe  meafures,  he  would  be  ena- 
bled to  impofe  fuch  terms  as  he  might  chufe  to  prefcribe ;  that  the  time  was  fa- 
vourable for  the  accompliftiment  of  his  plans ;  that  the  counts-  of  Foix  and  Ar- 
magnac  were  only  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves  ;  that 
the  duke  of  Bourbon's  loyalty  was  of  a  doubtful  complexion,  and  that  nothing; 
v/ould  be  more  eafy  than  to  gain  the  conllable.  That  nothing  might  be  left  unno- 
ticed which  could  tend  to  irritate  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Balue  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  attacks  which  the  king  made  on  his  honour,  afBrming,  that  not  sa. 
day  paffed  but  Lewis  reproached  hiai  with  the  commiflion  of  fome  grofs  fault,  or 
fome  fls^rant  crime. 

The  meffenger  was  conduced  to  Amboiicj  where  the  court  then  refided,  and 
the  letters  were  delivered  to  Lewis,  the  violence  of  whofe  indignation  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  two  miniflcrs  were  immediately  fura- 
moned  to  at4;end  him,  and  they  accordingly  made  their  appearance  with  an  air  of. 
confidence,  that  guilt,  from  long  habit  and  impunity,  is  too  apt  to  affume.  Buti 
all  their  impudence  forfook  them  as  foon  as  the  proofs  of  their  crime  were  exhi- 
bited to  their  fight.  The  culprits  were  ■  firfl  taken  to  Tours,  and  from  thence 
were  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Montbazon,  where  they  were  committed  to  the 
eare  of  John  d'Eftoutcville,  lord  of  Torcy.     All  fuch  as  were  fufpeded  of  being 
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accomplices  m  their  crime,  or  as  were  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  fubjeft,  were  likcwife  apprehended.  Commiffioners,  prefided  by  the  chan- 
cellor, were  appointed  to  try  them.  The  bilhop  of  Verdun,  in  the  hope  of 
moving  the  king  to  mercy,  confeffed  his  guilt ;  but  cardinal  Balue  perfifted  for 
fome  time  in  his  denial  of  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  but  finding  the 
proofs  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted,  he  at  length  confesitcd  to  make  a  confefTion,  on 
condition  that  he  fliould  obtain  a  pardon.  This  the  king  promifed,  but  without 
any  intention  of  keeping  his  word. 

Balue  acknowledged,  that  all  the  letters  and  memorials  which  had  been  inter- 
fcepted,  were  written  by  him.  His  wretched  ambition  had  led  him  to  break 
through  all  ties  of  honour  and  honefty,  in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  he  had  ac- 
quired. By  him  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  informed  of  all  the  fecrets  of  go- 
vernment ;  he  had  adopted  every  plan  which  his  fagacity  could  devife  for  perpe- 
tuating the  difputes  between  prince  Charles  and  his  brother,  for  encreafmg  the 
hatred  which  fubfilled  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  for  ex» 
tending  the  power  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  render  his  own  fervices  neceflary  to 
Lewis,  and  by  that  means  to  fecure  his  continuance  in  office.  He  had  encoura- 
ged the  king  to  attend  the  fatal  interview  at  Peronne,  in  order  that  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  princes  might  become  irveconcilable.  He  forefaw  the  confequen- 
-ces  of  that  interview*,  and  he  drew  up  the  diflionourabie  treaty  to  which  it  gave 
Tife.  He,  too,  was  the  man  who  advifed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  accept  the 
king's  propofal  to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  to  make  him  adhere  to  it,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  affifl  in  the  deftruQion  of  his  own  allies. 

Crimes  of  this  magnitude  were  certainly  deferviag  of  the  fevereft  punilhment, 
hut  the  interference  of  the  pope  faved  the  lives  of  the  culprits,  who  were  confined 
in  two  iron  cages,  eight  feet  iquaref,  which  they  had  themfelves  invented.  After 
a  captivity  of  twelve  years  they  both  obtained  their  liberty,  and  the  cardinal  was 
•even  reinilated  in  the  bifltoprick  of  Angers,  and  in  fome  other  of  his  church  pre- 
ferments. 

Soon  after  the  detedion  of  this  plot,  the  king  concluded  the  negociation  with 
his  brother,  who,  at  length,  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  duchy  of  GuiennCs 
and  to  refign  all  pretenfions  to  the  more  important  provinces  of  Champagne  and 
Brie.  But  before  prince  Charles  left  Brittany,  he  figned  a  private  treaty  with  the 
duke,  of  which  the  king  received  immediate  information,  although  he  conoeale<l 
his  knowledge  of  it. 

The  two  brothers  were  fo  miftruftful  af  each  other's  integrity,  that  precaadons 

*  Villaret. 
f  One  of  theft  iron  cages -which  has  prererved  the  appellation  of  CageBalue,  Is  ftiJl  tohe  feen  ai 
the  caftle  of  Loches.  Thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement  were  much  in  vogue  during  the  reign  ef 
iewis  the  Eleventh.  That  monarch  caufed  a  vanlteddiiugeon  to  be  conftrufted  at  the  caftle  of  Plef- 
fis-les-Tours,  immediately  Tinder  his  own  ft^idy,  fothathe  could  diftinaiyhear  the  groans  and  com- 
pl^nts  of  the  wretched  prifeners.  This  dreadful  abode  of  TOifery  was  provitled  with  an  iron  door, 
-and  the  aperture  for  the  admiffion  of  light  and  air  was  extremely  fmall.  The  dungeon  fabfifted  & 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  jrefent  xentiiry,      Nouvellej  OWervationsfurPHilioireJe  Frant*- 
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the  moft  extraordinary  were  deemed  requifite  to  provide  againft  he  machinations  o£ 
treachery  and  fraud.  The crofs  of  SaintLo,a.hcred  relic, holden in  the  highefl  eftima- 
tion,  and  to  which  the  fuperflitious  terrors  of  the  age  had  attached  the  power  of  in- 
Aiding  death,  within  the  year,  on  any  one  who,  after  having  invoked  it  to  fanftion 
an  oath,  (hould  be  guilty  of  perjury,  was  conveyed,  with  great  folemniny,  by  two 
priefts,  from  Angers  to  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Xaintes;  where  the  duke  of  Guienne 
fwore  by  it,  in  prefence  of  the  count  of  Danimartin,  and  others  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, never  to  make,  himfelf,  nor  to  confent  to  the  making  by  othen,  any  attempt  on  the 
liberty  or  life  of  his  brother,  king  Leivis  *  :  he  farther  engaged  never  to  liften  to 
any  propofal  conconcerning  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Mary,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  without  the  exprefs  and  free  confent  of  his  brother.  Lewis ^ 
by  impofmg  this  laft  condition  on  Charles,  exafted  from  that  prince  a  degree  of 
fubmiffion,  which,  when  dauphin,  he  himfelf  had  refufed  to  pay  to  his  father  ^. 
though,  it  is  certain,  that  the  confequenees  to  be  dreaded  from  fuch  an  alliance 
juftified  his  interpofition,   in  the  prefent  inftance. 

After  this  agreement  had  taken  place,  the  king  prapofed  an  interview  with  his 
brother  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  conflrufted  over  the  river 
Bron,  near  the  caftle  of  Charon  j  in  the  center  whereof  a  lofy  barrier  was  eredled, 
with  a  grated  window.  Thither  the  king  repaired,  attended  only  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  j  the  lord  of  Bueil ;  Charles  de  Cruffol,  fenefchal  of  Poitou,  and  nine 
other  perfons,  all  unarmed.  His  guard  confifted  only  of  four  Scotch  archers,,, 
without  their  bows  and  quivers.  The  reft  of  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  four 
fhoufand,  were  ftationed  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge :  the  retinue 
of  prince  Charles  was  equally  flender  ;  he  was  welcomed,  by  Lewis,  with  pro- 
feffions  of  efteem  and  fraternal  affeftion,  but  all  his  folicitations  for  permiflion  to 
pafs  the  barrier,  were  firmly  rejected  by  the  fufpicious  monarch.  The  next  day, 
however,  they  had  a  fecond  interview,  in  which  none  of  thofe  precautions  were 
obferved.  It  paffed,  like  the  firft,  in  abjeft  fupplications  for  pardon,  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  warmeft  teftimonies  of  friendfhip  and  attachment  on  the  other. 

PVince  Charles  now  vifited  his  new  apanage,  and  could  not  forbear  expreffing 
lis  difpleafure  at  the  limits  which  his  brother  had  affigned  to  the  duchy  of  Qui. 
enne  ;  he  found  himfelf  furrounded,  on  all  fides,  by  ftrong  fortreffes,  which, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  province,  the  king  had  referved  for  himfelf  j 
the  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  had,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifli, 
obtained  fach  confiderable  privileges,  that  the  reveftue  of  the  duchy  was  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing  ;  Lewis,  too,  had  taken  from  the  prince  the  direct  homage  of 
the  counts  of  Forx,  Armagnac,  and  Albret,  who  had  always  holden  immediately 
of  the  dukes  of  Guienne.  By  this  new  arrangement,  the  prince  was  deprived  of: 
his  moft  powerful  vallals,  atvd  his  revenues  were  rendered  infufficient  for  the  prcK 
per  fupport  of  his  rank  and  confequence,  fo  that  he  was  wholly  expofed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  who  might,  whenever  he  chofe,  defpoil  him  of  his  apanage... 

*  ViUaret,  torn.  Jtvii.  p.  342. 
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The  complaints  preferred  by  the  prince,  on  this  occafion,  greatly  embarrafled 
the  king,  who  was  determined  to  make  no  conceflion  which  might  prove  a  fource 
of  anxiety  tohimfelf,  and  v.  ho  yet  perceived  the  neceffity  of  fatisfying  his  bro- 
ther*. In  order  to  accomplilh  this  objeft,  he  conferred  fome  farther  favours  on 
Charles,  which,  while  they  wore  an  appearance  of  liberality,  could  not  fail  to 
render  odious  the  perfon  who  received  them,  fince  he  muft  infallibly  be  fufpe£led 
of  having  folicited  them.  Lewis  ceded  to  his  brother  the  county  of  Soule,  and 
the  town  of  Mauleon,  which  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  count  of  Foix ;  the  dif- 
trifts  of  Verdun  and  Riviere,  with  the  county  of  Gaure,  which  he  detached  from 
the  province  of  Languedoc  ;  the  fovereignty  of  the  counties  of  Eftrac,  Perdriac, 
and  Bigorre ;  and,  in  order  to  increafe  the  duke's  revenue,  he  revoked  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  granted  to  the  .different  towns  in  Guienne,  and  refigned 
them  to  him  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  were  under  the  domination  of  the 
Englilh.  In  return  for  thefe  conceffions,  he  exafted  from  his  brother  a  formal  re- 
nunciation not  only  of  all  his  pretentions  to  the  Limoufm,  Angoumois,  and  Poi- 
tou,  but  likewife  to  the  homage  of  the  counts  of  Foix,  Armagnac,  and  Albret ; 
promifmg,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  his  future  condud  was  fuch  as  he  fhould  ap- 
prove, he  might  depend  on  feeling,  in  a  flill  more  extenfive  degree,  the  effefts 
of  his  liberality.  The  young  prince,  moved  by  thefe  fpecious  profeffions,  pro- 
mifed  all  he  defired,  and  feemed  refolved  to  deferve  his  confidence  and  efteem. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  was  yet  to  be  removed  ;  Lewis  had  no  male  child  ; 
his  brother,  who  was  prefumtive  heir  to  the  throne,  was  of  a  proper  age  to  be 
married,  and  the  malecontents  had  urged  him  to  call  his  eyes  on  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  From  this,  however,  he  had  been  deterred,  by  the 
interpofition  of  Lewis,  who  now  flattered  him  with  the  profpeft  of  obtaining  the 
crown  of  Caftilef.  Henry  the  Impotent,  the  prefent  king  of  Caftile,  had  only 
one  daughter,  whofe  title  to  the  crown  no  one  could  have  difputed,  if  the  legiti- 
macy of  her  birth  had  not  been  expofed  to  ferious  doubts.  It  was  reported,  that 
Henry,  who  had,  by  excefs  of  debauchery,  deftroyed  his  own  powers  of  gene- 
ration, anxious  to  have  an  heir,  had  introduced  one  of  his  favourites  into  the 
queen's  bed,  and  that  the  princefs  Jane  was  the  offspring  of  that  infamous  con- 
neftion.  This  report  obtained  fuch  general  credit,  that  the  flates  of  the  king- 
dom made  no  fcruple,  even  during  the  king's  life,  to  declare  his  fifter  Ifabella 
fole  heirefs  to  the  crown  of  Caftle.  From  that  moment  the  hand  of  Ifabella  was 
eagerly  courted  by  various  princes  ;  but  Ferdinand,  only  fon  to  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  was  preferred  to  the  reft  by  the  princefs  and  her  partifans  ;  though  her  bro- 
ther  Henry  fpared  no  pains  to  prevent  an  union  with  a  prince,  who,  he  feared, 
might  become  a  too  formidable  neighbour.  Affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  when 
Lewis  fent  the  cardinal  of  Albi  to  Madrid,  to  propofe  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Guienne  with  one  of  the  two  princefTes.  He  had  orders  firft  to  alk  the  hand 
of  Ifabella,  but  if  his  fuit  were  rejefted,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Jane  j  only 

*  Hiftoirede  Languedoc,  parDom  Vaiffette— Preuves  des  Memoirs  de  ComraiMS, 
^  Manufcr.  de  Le  Grand— Ferreras,  Hiftory  of  Spain. 
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exacting  from  her  father  a  promife,  that  he  would  publicly  acknowledge  her  for 
his  daughter  and  heirefs.  Henry  liftened  to  the  ambaflador's  propofals,  without 
betraying  any  difpleafure  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  filler  over  his 
daughter  ;  and  he  permitted  the  cardinal  to  apply  to  Ifabella  for  her  confent  to 
the  marriage.  The  princefs,  however,  who  had  retired  to  Madrigal,  where  her 
partifans  were  affembled,  not  only  rejected  the  propofals  of  the  French  ambafla- 
dor,  but,  in  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  her  brother,  celebrated  her  marriage 
with  Ferdinand.  The  cardinal  then  proceeded,  in  compliance  with  his  inftruc- 
tions,  to  demand  the  hand  of  Jane,  and  to  exact  from  Henry  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  legitimacy ;  with  which  demands  the  Caftilian  monarch  chear- 
fully  complied. 

This  embafly  alarmed  the  enemies  of  Lewis;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  interrupting  that  harmony  which  feemed  to  fubfift  between  the 
two  brothers,  preffed  the  duke  of  Guienne  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  daughter  ; 
though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  beftow  it  on  him*.  Lewis,  who  had  fpies  in  all 
the  neighbouring  courts,  was  foon  apprized  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  intentions; 
and  as  he  knew  the  mind  of  his  brother  to  be  weak  and  irrefoluts,  he  immediately 
difpatched  de  Bueil,  du  Bouchag,  and  Doriole  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  the  im- 
propriety of  confiding  in  the  promifes  of  a  prince  who  under  the  fpecious  maft  of 
friendfliip,  endeavovired  to  difmember  the  monarchy,  and  probaly  hoped  to  get  pof- 
feilion  of  the  throne.  Soon  after  this,  the  count  of  Saint  Paul,  brotlier  to  the 
conflable,  and  the  lord  of  Remiremont,  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
as  ambafladors  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  They  complimented  the  prince  on 
the  acquifition  of  his  new  appanage,  and  enquired  whether  the  king  had  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Peronne ;  they  then  complained  of  certain  reports 
which  had  been  propagated  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafter,  accufing  him  of  having 
been  defirous  to  fecure  the  king's  perfon  for  a  time,  in  order  to  have  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  deftroying  his  brother.  They  obferved,  that  the  duke's  conduft 
fet  him  too  far  above  imputations  of  that  nature,  to  permit  him  to  believe  that  he 
flood  in  need  of  juftificaton  ;  all  his  adions  tended  to  demonftrate,  that  he  had 
ever  had  the  interefls  of  the  prince,  his  ally,  more  at  heart  than  his  own  ;  and  in 
order  to  prove,  they  faid,  the  warmth  of  his  fritndftiip,  in  a  manner  more  unequi- 
vocal, their  mafter  had  fent  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  an  offer  of 
his  daugther's  hand,  and  the  liberty  of  fixing  the  terms  on  which  their  aUiance 
fliould  be  contrafted. 

The  duke  of  Guienne,  after  he  had  privately  conferred  with  his  brother's  ambaf- 
■fedors,  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  propofals,  repHed  to  the  count  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
lord  of  Remiremont,  that  he  was  highly  obliged  to  his  coufin,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  this  new  mark  of  attention  ;  that  having  met  with  nothing  that  fuited 
him  in  the  different  treaties  which  had  been  made  for  fettling  his  apanage,  he  had 
<icceptcd  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  where  he  lived  contented  ;  that  the  reports  of 
■which  the  duke  complained  had  never  reached  his  ears,  ar»J,  he  was  convinced, 

*  Manufcr.  de  le  Grand — Cabinet  de  Louis  XI. 
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they  were  wholly  undeferving  of  attention ;  that  having  been  honoured  by  his 
brother  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael,  he  neither  would  nor  could 
wear  any  other  ;  that  he  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  the  propofed  al- 
liance, but  that  he  could  not  contraft  an  engagement  of  that  nature  without  tlie 
king's  confent  ;  that  he  was  refolved,  in  future,  to  be  the  friend  of  his  friends, 
and  the  enemy  of  his  enemies  ;  and  not  doubting  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  en- 
tertained the  fame  fentiments,  he  fhould  certainly  preferve  his  friendfliip  for  him. 

This  anfwer,  fo  far  from  being  fatisfadory  in  itfelf,  was  followed  by  a  circum- 
fiance,  which  feemed  to  promife  an  open  rupture  :  the  duke  of  Guienne,  when 
the  Burgundian  ambafladors  took  their  leave,  neglefted  to  make  them  the  ufuai 
prefents.  Lewis  triumphed  at  this  circumnance,  and  his  joy  encreafed  when  he 
learnt  that  his  brother  was  coming  to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit.  The  queen,  the 
duchefs  of  Bourbon  and  her  daughter,  with  every  perfon  of  diltindion  then  at 
court,  went  forth  to  meet  the  duke  ;  the  king  loaded  him  with  carefles,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  that  he  remained  at  court,  Lewis  paid  all  the  expences  of  his 
houfehold,  and  made  confiderable  prefents  to  his  officers  ;  Gamier  remarks*, 
that  he  did  not  even  forget  his  wajherwotnan^  to  whom  he  gave  fifty  crowns.  Per- 
haps fhe  was  handfome,  and  might  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  polTefs  fome  influence 
over  the  mind  of  her  mafter. 

In  the  midft  of  amufements,  Lewis  never  lofl  fight  of  bufinefs  ;  he  now  re- 
folved to  profit  by  the  favourable  difpofition  of  his  brother,  to  interefl  him  in  the 
xe-eftabliihment  of  the  fovereign  authority,  in  the  fouthern  provinces!.  Gafcony 
was,  at  this  time,  divided  bctv/een  feveral  potent  valTals,  whofe  fituation,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  joined  to  the  calamities  of  former  reigns,  had  ren- 
dered them  almofl  independent  of  the  crown.  At  the  head  of  the  mofl:  feditious 
of  thefe  were  the  princes  of  Armagnac.  John  the  Fifth,  chief  of  this  illuftrious 
houfe,  the  mofl  ancient  in  Europe,  had  excited  the  public  indignation  by  rei'olt- 
ing  againflhis  fovereign  ;  by  his  marriage  with  his  own  fifler,  and  by  the  depre- 
'dations  and  other  afts  of  violence  which  he  continually  committed  on  his  neigh- 
bours ;  he  kept  a  {landing  army,  and  being  unable  to  fupport  them  by  other 
means,  he  fuifered  them  to  commit  what  devaftations  they  chofe  on  the  furround- 
ing  country.  V\7'hile  the  king  was  in  confinement  at  Peronne,  he  had  fecretly  en- 
<ieavoured  to  perfuade  the  Englifii  monarch  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Ouienne, 
offering  to  admit  him  into  all  the  towns  in  his  poffefTion,  and  to  join  the  Engliili 
with  fifteen  thoufand  difciplined  troops  ;  but  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  flimulate 
Edward  to  this  enterprife,  he  had  maintained  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  the 
enemies  of  theflate,  and  fomented  new  diforders  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Lewis,,  apprifed  of  thefe  attempts,  but  unable,  at  the  time,  to  apply  an 
■effeftual  remedy,  offered  the  count  ten  thoufand  livres  to  difmifs  his  troops.  The 
count  took  the  money,  but  kept  his  men.  This  conduft  roufed  the  king's  refent- 
ment,  and  he  had  now  an  additional  caufe  for  :anxiety.;  he  was  afraid  that  the 
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count  of  Armagnac,  notwithftanding  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to  prevent 
him,  would  have  art  enough  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  duke 
of  Guienne,  by  chufmg  him  for  his  Lord  Paramount,  and  would,  by  that  means, 
fooner  or  later,  excite  him  to  revolt.  Lewis,  while  he  carefully  concealed  this 
lafl:  fubjefl:  of  apprehenfion  from  his  brother,  reprefented  to  him  of  what  confe- 
quence  it  was  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  not  to  fuffer  luch  at- 
tempts to  pafs  with  impunity ;  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  him  to  fecond 
his  views,  he  promifed  to  augment  his  appanage  with  the  fpoils  of  the  culprit. 
He  then  fent  the  count  of  Dammartin,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  after  invefiing  him  with  more  ample  powers  than  ever  were 
eutrufted  by  a  monarch  to  a  fubjeft.  Dammartin  was  authorifed  to  receive 
informations  againll  the  rebel  and  all  his  accomplices ;  to  confifcate  their  property; 
to  prohibit  the  count  of  Foix,  the  lord  of  Albret,  and  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
from  raifing  troops,  in  future,  without  an  exprefs  commiffion  fi-om  the  king  : 
in  fliort,  he  was  empowered  to  difpofe,  at  his  pleafure,  of  the  eftates  and  efFefts 
of  the  parties  accufed  ;  to  punifli,  pardon,  or  reward.  The  king  promifeJ  to 
ratify  all  the  proceedings  of  his  general. 

At  the  approach  of  a  formidable  array,  commanded  by  an  experienced  cap- 
tain, the  count  of  Armagnac  loft  his  courage,  and  only  thought  of  providing  for 
his  own  perfonal  fafety,  by  retiring  into  the  territories  of  his  ally,  the  king  of 
Arragon.  The  garrifons  and  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns,  finding  them- 
felves  forfaken,  only  refilled  long  enough  to  fecure  their  pardon  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  th:  ir  privileges,  fo  that  Lewis,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  without  bloodfh'ed, 
obtained  poffeflion  of  the  whole  coumry. 

By  the  count  of  Armagnac's  precipitate  flight,  the  duke  of  Nemours  was  left 
to  fuftain  the  whole  weight  of  the  monarch's  refentment.  This  nobleman,  fon 
to  Bernard  d' Armagnac,  governor  to  Lewis,  had  been  brought  up  with  the  king, 
and  was  long  honoured  with  his  favour  :  he  had  even  been  created  duke  and 
peer  of  France,  an  honour  which  was,  in  thofe  days,  confined  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  But  thefe  marks  of  friendfhip  having  proved  infufficient  to  fecure 
his  attachment,  he  had  flood  forward  as  one  of  the  mofl  zealous  promoters  of 
the  league  for  the  public  good.  Surrounded  in  the  Bourbonnois,  and  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  negociating  with  the  king,  he  had  fworn,  on  the  crofs  of 
Charlemagne,  to  obferve  an  inviolable  fidelity  towards  him  ;  yet,  in  violation 
of  his  oath,  he  had  joined  the  army  of  the  confederated  princes  at  the  fiege  of 
Paris ;  and  at  the  councils,  which  were  holden  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  he 
had  ever  advifed  the  rejeftion  of  all  moderate  meafures.  Compelled  to  acquiefce 
in  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  that  contefl,  he  had  again  fworn,  on  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  and  all  the  facred  relics  contained  in  the  royal  chapel,  that  nothing 
ffiould,  in  future,  induce  him  to  fwerve  from  his  attachment  to  the  king;  and 
that,  fhould  he  ever  be  apprized  of  any  plot  againfl  his  facred  perfon,  he  wouUI 
'mftantly  reveal  it :  this  oath  was  no  better  obferved  than  the  former.     The  duke 
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had  been  an  accomplice  in  all  the  afts  of  violence  committed  by  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  the  head  of  his  houff  ;  and  Lewis,  enraged  at  fuch  repeated 
inftances  of  perfidy,  had  caufed  him  to  be  declared  guilty  of  high-treafon,  and 
publicly  proclaimed  a  t^aitor.  Dammartin  now  advanced  with  his  troops  in 
order  to  enforce  this  fentence,  while  Nemours,  juflly  alarmed  at  his  fituation, 
employed  the  protection  of  thofe  very  men  who  had  been  fent  to  punifli  him.  He 
was  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  three  of  whofe  members,  Gilbert  de  Bour- 
bon, dauphin  of  Auvergne;  Peter  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeau  ;  and  the  baf- 
tard  of  Bourbon,  admiral  of  France,  were  with  theroyal  army:  thefe  powerful' 
friends,  who  were  joined  by  the  count  of  Dammartin,  fucceeded  in  their  efforts 
to  appeafe  the  king's  indignation  ;  but  while  Lewis  pardoned  the  pall  offences  of 
the  duke,  all  poffible  care  was  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  renew 
them. 

It  was  ftipulated,  that  if  at  any  future  period  he  fhould  violate  the  oath  that" 
was  now  exaded  from  him,  he  (hould  be  liable  to  be  tried  even  for  the  crimes  for' 
which  he  had  received  a  pardon ;  that  he  fhould  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  privilege 
as  a  peer,  but  muft  confent  to  be  tried  as  a  private  individual  ;  that  his  land,  and 
lordfhips  fhould  be  confifcated,  and  irrevocably  united  to  the  crown  ;  and,  that 
all  his  oiEcers,  both  civil  and  mihtary,  fhould  fwear  to  obey  him  no  longer' 
than  he  himfelf  fhould  continue  to  pay  proper  cbedrence  to  his  fovereign.  Far- 
ther to  enfure  his  fidelity,  the  king  placed  a  garrifon  of  his  own  in  moft  of  hrs 
fortreffes,  which  the  duke  was  compelled  to  hiaintain.  While  Dammartin  was 
employed  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  refraftory  vaffals  of  the  crown,  the  king 
ordered  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  proceed  againft  the  fugitive  count  of  Armag- 
nac ;  who  was  accordingly  convifted  of  high  treafon,  and  all  his  proper' y  con- 
fifcated; but  Lewis,  faithlefs  to  his  word,  difhributed  his  eflates  among  the 
principal  officers  who  had  ferved  in  the  expedition,  and  only  affigned  to  the  duke 
of  Guienne  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Leftoure. 

This  flroke  of  authority,  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  fuppofed  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  any  exertion  of  vigour,  excited  the  mofl  ferious  alarms  at  the  court, 
of  Brittany*.  That  province  was  expofed,  from  its  fituation,  to  the  danger  of  a 
fuc^den  invafion,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  jufl  completed  the  ruin  of  the  houfe 
of  Armagnac;  the  duke,  therefore,  haftened  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  he  deemed 
neceiTary  for  his  own  defence.  He  flrengthened  the  fortifications  of  his  towns  -, 
he  applied  for  affiflance  to  England  ;  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  duke  of  Bur-- 
gundy ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  communicate  a  ponion  of  his  own  anxiety  to 
all  the  neighbourirg  powers.  In  faft,  Lewis  would  certainly  have  treated  him 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  count  of  Armagnac,  had  the  reduftion  of  Brittany 
been  a  matter  of  equal  facihty  with  the  confifcation  of  that  nobleman's  territories  ;• 
liut  that  not  being  the  cafe,  he  refoived  to  humble  the  prince  he  could  not  fubdue;- 

*   Hilloire  de  Eretagne,  par  Lobineau, 
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As  fome  pretext,  however,  was  neceffary  for  attacking  him,  he  had  recourfe  to  aa 
expedient  which  no  one  but  himfelf  could  have  devifed  j  this  was,  to  fend  the 
duke  the  order  of  Saint-Michael  (which  Lewis  had  lately  inftituted  :)  if  he  ac- 
cepted it,  he  muft  bind  himfelf  to  the  king  by  new  oaths,  the  execution  of  which 
he  would  immediately  be  called  on  to  fulfil  ;  and  if  he  refufed  it,  his  refufai 
would  be  conftrued  into  an  aflxont,  for  which  the  king  would  demand  fatisfaftion. 
AmbalTadors  were  accordingly  diipatched  to  Brittany  with  the  infidious  oiFer  :  the 
duke,  extremely  furprifed,  fufFered  fome  petulant  expreffions  to  efcape  him  ;  but, 
®n  cool  refleftion,  he  rejefted  the  proffered  mark  of  diftindion  v/ith  firmnefs  and 
refpeft  :  alledging,  as  the  motive  of  his  refufai,  that  his  unwillingnefs  to  contraft 
-jm  obligation,  with  the  extent  whereof  he  was  unacijuainted,  had  induced  him 
to  fubmit  the  ftatutes  of  the  order  of  Saint-Michael  to  the  examination  of  his 
council,  who  had  found  feveral  of  the  articles — which  he  fpecified — to  be  in- 
compatible with  his  rank  and  privileges. 

Lewis  did  not  flop  to  difcufs  the  validity  of  thefe  objeflions,  but  immediately 
caufed  a  report  to  be  propagated  of  a  projedted  invafmn  of  Normandy  by  the 
Euglifli  ;  and  having  coUefted  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  of  Brittany.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  intentions,  pre- 
pared to  defend  himfelf,  and  claimed  the  affiftance  of  his  allies.  The  duke  of 
Cuienne  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  after  the  engagements  he  had  contraded 
with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  could  not  abandon  him  without  covering  himfelf 
Vi'ith  fliame ;  he,  therefore,  exhorted  him  not  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  but  to  terminate,  by  a  treaty,  any  dif- 
putes  which  might  have  arifcn  between  him  and  the  duke.  This  was  all  Lewis 
defired  ;  the  French  and  Breton  plenipotentiaries  accordingly  met  at  Angers, 
where  a  treaty  was  conclu.'!ed,by  which  the  duke  of  Brittany  formally  renounced 
■every  alliance  which  could  tend  to  diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Lewis 
infixed  that  all  the  Breton  nobihty  fhould  gurantee  the  treaty,  in  the  hope  of  al- 
luring fome  of  them  to  enter  into  his  fervice.  Among  thofe  who  took  this 
flep  was  the  vifcount  of  Rohan,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  moft  promifmg 
abilities,  who  was  afterwards  fo  much  diltinguiflaed  under  the  appellation  of 
inarefchal  de  Gie. 

A.  D.  1470.]  Three  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Angers,  the 
duke  of  Brittany  concluded  another  treaty,  at  Etampes,  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy*. Lewis,  however,  felt  no  anxiety  on  this  account,  as  he  flattered  him- 
ielf  that  he  had  effedually  fecured  the  attachment  of  the  lord  of  Lefcun,  who 
governed  Brittany,  while  th€  duke  paffed  his  time  in  amorous  dalliance  with 
his  fair  millrers,  Antoinette  de  Magnelais. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  continued  to  watch  with  attention  all  the 
motions  of  Lewis  5  and  that  monarch,  when  he  affembled  his  troops  to  attack  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  having  fummoned  feveral  Burgundian  nobles  to  ferve  in  perfcji 

*  Preuv£s  de  PHifloire  tie  Bretagne. 
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in  his  army,  under  pain  of  lofing  the  fiefs  which  they  enjoyed  in  France,  Charles 
took  that  opportunity  to  fend  an  embaffy  to  the  French  court.  His  ambaffadors, 
Crequi,  Carondelet,  and  Murin,  complained  of  the  condud  of  the  king's  officers, 
in  demanding  the  perfonal  attendance  of  the  Burgundian  nobihty,  as  a  manifefl 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Peronne  ;  and  of  the  attack  made  by  the  king  on 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  in  fuch  ftrift  alliance  with  the  duke  their 
mailer,  that  their  caufe  was  the  fame.  The  king,  t!  ey  faid,  could  not  plead  ig- 
norance of  that  alliance,  fince  he  had  himfelf  approved  and  confirmed  it  by 
the  treaty  of  Peronne.  On  thcfe  two  points,  therefore,  they  demanded  immediate, 
and  complete  fatisfaclion. 

Lewis,  having  heard  their  complaints,  immediately  difpatched  Guy  Pot,  bai- 
liffof  Vermandois  ;  William  de  Courcili6n,  and  James  Fournier,  with  his  anf^er 
to  the  duke.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Burgundian  courts  they  declared  to  Charles, . 
that  on  a  report  being  propagated  of  a  proj^fted  invafion  of  Normandy  by  the 
Knglifli,  the  king  had  ilfued  the  ufual  orlers  to  his  vaffals,  without  either  fpeci» 
fying  or  excepting  any  perfon  whatever;,  that  neverthelefs,  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  moleil  the  fubjefts  of  the  duke  ;  and  that  he  had  jull  given  the  moll 
pofitive  orders  to  prevent  any  fuch  moleftation;. 

"  As  to  what  has  paffed  in  Brittany,"  faid  the  ambaffador,  "  the  king  cannot; 
"  conceive  what  objeftions  you  can  ftart  to  his  conduft.  Has  he  injured  the  duke 
"in  any  mann;r?  Has  he  even  threatened  him?  The  duke  alarmed  himfelf 
"  wuhout  reafon ;  he  was,  probably,  difcontented  with  fome  of  the  claufes  of 
"  the  treaty  of  Ancenis,  and  therefore  befought  the  king  to  conclude  a  new 
"  treaty.  How  did  his  majefty  aft  on  the  occafion  ?  Although  he  knows  that  the 
'*  duke  is  his  fubjeft  ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  neither  one  of  the  firft  princes  • 
"  of  the  blood,  nor  one  of  the  moil  powerful  vaffals  of  the  crown,  yet  he  con- 
"  defcended  to  comply  with  his  requefts,  and  to  give  him  this  new  mark  of  his 
*'  friendfhip.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Angers,  where  every  point  was 
"  fettled  by  mutual  confent. 

"  After  having  thus  anfwered  your  complaints,"  purfued  the  ambaffador, 
"  permit  the  king  to  afk.you,  in  his  turn,  What  he  ought  to  think  of  the  warmth 
"  with  which  you  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Brittany?  What  relatiori 
"  have  the  duchies  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  to  each  other  ?  On  what  is  this 
"  ftrange  union  foimded,  and  what  can  be  its  objeft  ?  The  king  himfelf,  you  fay, 
"  acknowledged  its  validity,  by  figning  the  treaty  at  Conflans  :  you  certainly 
"  know,  that  the  king  entered  a  proteft  againft  that  treaty,  which  he  declared  null 
*'  and  abufive,  as  being  the  work  of  violence  and  rebellion.  If,  notwithftanding 
"its  invalidity,  the  king  has  (till  inviolably  fulfilled  every  article  which  relates  to 
"  yourfelf,  you  muft  regard  his  conduft,  in  this  refpeft,  as  a  flattering  diflinftion, 
"  for  which  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him  ;  but  which  cannot,  by  any  means, 
"  authorifeyou  to  demand  its  observance  in  every  point.  Let  us  fuppofe,  how= 
"  ever,  for  a  moment,  that  this  treaty  exifls  in  full  force,  and  has  not  been. 
*'  afieded  by  fubfequent  treaties)  what  advantage  can  you  expeft  to  derive  froiai 
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"  it  ?  Though  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  yourfelf  engaged  mutually  to  affift 
*'  each  other,  yet  both  of  you  fwore  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  king, 
*'  your  fovereign.  Which  of  the  two  oaths  ought  to  be  mofl  refpefted  ?  One 
^'  is  only  an  arbitrary  convention,  fubordinate  to  a  firft  engagement ;  while  the 
"  other  is  a  facred  duty,  con' rafted  at  your  birth,  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  on 
*'  any  account,  not  to  be  limited  by  any  other  convention  ;  a  duty,  in  fhort.,  in- 
"  herent  in  the  domain,  in  the  rank,  and  in  the  perfon.  The  nearer  a  fubjeft  is 
."  placed  to  the  throne,  by  his  birth  and  dignities,  the  ftronger  are  the  engage- 
"  ments  which  he  contrafts  with  his  fovereign  ;  and  what  man  in  France  has  en- 
"  gagcments  of  more  importnnce  than  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  prince  of  the 
*'  blood,  and  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm  ?  , 

"  Recolledl  your  origin,  prince,  and  the  titles  on  which  your  greatnefs  is 
*'  founded,  and  you  will  then  feel  more  fenfibly  the  whole  extent  of  your  duties: 
"  the  air  which  you  breathe,  the  rank  which  you  enjoy,  the  power  to  which 
"  you  have  atained — you  are  indebted  for  them  all  to  the  monarchs  of  France. 
^'  King  John  conferred  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  on  the  founder  of  your  family  : 
"  Charles  the  Wife  obtained  for  him  the  heirefs  of  Flanders ;  and  in  order  to 
■"  facilitate  the  marriage,  he  generoufly  ceded  to  him  the  towns  of  Douai,  Lille, 
"  and  Orchies.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
"  never  would  have  maintained  the  dignity  to  which  they  had  been  exalted,  had 
*'  not  Charles  the  Sixth  gone  in  perfon  to  fubdue  the  Flemifh  rebels,  and  to 
*'  re-eftablifh  your  grand-father  in  the  poffefTion  of  his  dominions.  Services  of 
"  fuch  importance  cannot  be  fo  foon  effaced  from  your  memory  ;  but,  were 
*'  it  ncceffary  to  recall  them  to  your  mind,  and  to  adduce  the  mofl  authentic 
*'  proofs  in  fupport  of  our  affertions,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  archives  of 
"  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  where  thofe  proofs  have  been  carefully 
"  preferved.  But,  in  reminding  you,  prince,  of  the  benefaftions  of  his  au- 
'•  ceflors,  the  king  has  no  intention  of  reproaching  you  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
■*'  is  ready  to  confer  frefii  favours  on  you,  whenever,  from  a  due  attention  to 
*'  your  real  interefls,  you  fhall  convince  the  PVench,  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
*'  who  you  are,  nor  from  whom  you  are  defcended." 

As  foon  as  the  ambafTador  had  concluded  his  fpeech,  Hugonet,  bailiff  of  Charo- 
lois,  began  a  methodical  reply  ;  but  the  duke,  tired  with  his  prolixity,  interrupted 
him,  and  finiflied  the  anfwer  himfelf.  "  The  king,"  "  faid  Charles,  reminds 
"  me  that  I  am  of  the  blood  of  France :  is  not  the  duke  of  Brittany,  then, 
''  whofe  deflruction  he  has  refoived  on,  of  the  fame  blood  ?  He  declares,  that 
"  he  has  entered  a  proteft  againfl  the  treaty  of  Peronne  ;  as  if  the  faith  of 
"  treaties  could  be  annulled  by  fuch  vain  formalities.  He  has,  doubtlefs,  forgot- 
"  ten  that  precious  maxim  of  one  of  his  anceflors — That,  though  good  faith  were 
*'•  banijhedfrom  the  reft  of  the  earthy  floe  ought  fiill  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the  hreafi 
*'  of  prifices."  He  adds,  "  That  I  owe  him  loyalty  and  obedience;  but  do  the 
*'  titles  he  has  affumed  give  him  the  right  to  excite  my  fubjedts  to  revolt, 
*'  and  to  take  under  his  proteftion  all  the  criminals  in  my  dominions  ?   He  relates 
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"  the  fervices  which  .his  anceflors  have  rendered  to  mine  ;  but  does  he  then  make 
"  no  account  of  the  fervices  of  equal  importance  which  mine  have  rendered  to 
"  his  ?  Services  by  v/hich  they  acquired,  and  deferved  the  fortune  'which  they 
"  have  tranfmitted  to  me,  and  of  which  he  now  wifhes  to  difpoffefs  me.  Will 
"  he  dare  deny,  that  he  has  opened  his  dominions  to  the  perfidious  Liegeois,  and 
"  affigned  them  an  eflablifhment  on  the  frontiers  of  my  provinces  ?  How  many 
"  of  them  are  nov/  refident  in  the  county  of  Rhetel  ?  Let  him,  therefore,  no  longer 
"  hope  to  deceive  me  by  artful  fpeeches,  and  deceitful  profeffions  :  the  duke  of- 
*'  Brittany  is  my  ally  ;   and  I  will  defend  him  I" 

From  fuch  warm  remonftrances  on  both  fides,  the  mofl  ferious  confequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  Lewis;  who  had  already  facrificed  fo  much  to 
obtain  a  peace,  was  refolved  not  to  engage  in  a  war,  unlefs  with  a  certainty 
of  confiderable  advantage.  Fortune  foon  furnifiied  him  vidth  fuch  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  came  from  a  quarter  whence  he  had  leafh  reafon  to  expe£l  it. 

Richard  Nevile,  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  valour  and  popularity 
had  fo  eminently  contributed  to  the  depofition  of  his  lav/ful  fovereign,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  rival,  the  ufurper  Edward,  to  the  throne  of  England,  being  dif- 
gufted  with  the  conduft  of  the  latter,  had  recently  deferted  his  caufe,  and  was 
now  labouring  to  deftroy  that  very  fabric  which  he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to 
ereft.  In  the  profecution  of  this  plan  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  (Edward's  brother)  who  had  married  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  w^ho 
was  highly  difcontended  with  the  king  for  the  decided  preference  which  he  gave 
to  the  queen's  relations  over  his  own.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  (1470) 
the  Englifli  monarch  publifhed  a  long  declaration  at  York,  fummoning  his  bro- 
ther and  Warwick  to  appear  before  him  on  the  twenty-eighth,  to  anfwer  to  the 
charges  which  had  been  exhibited  againft  them  ;  and,  as  they  did  not  chufe  to 
obey  the  citation,  a  fecond  declaration  was  publilhed  at  Nottingham,  on  the  thirty- 
firft  of  March,  proclaiming  them  rebels  and  traitors,  offering  rewards  for  ap- 
prehending them  ;  and  prohibiting  ail  perfons,  under  the  feverefl  penalties^  from 
affifting  them  and  their  adherents*. 

Clarence  and  M^'arwick,  unable  to  refift  the  fuperior  forces  of  Edward,  w^re 
compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  -having  efFecled  their  efcape  to  Dartmouth, 
they  there  embarked  for  Calais,  of  which  Warwick  was  governor.  The  deputy 
governor,  to  whom  the  earl  had  entrufted  the  command  of  the  place  during 
his  abfence,  was  one  Vauclair,  a  Gafcon,  who  feeing  AVarwick  return  in  the 
deplorable  flate  of  an  exile,  refufed  him  admittance,  and  would  not  even  fuller 
the  duchefs  of  Clarence  to  land,  though  fhe  had  been  taken  in  labour,  and 
delivered  of  a  fon,  on  Ihip-board.  With  difficulty  was  permiffion  extorted  frpm 
him  to  carry  two  flaiks  of  wine  to  the  veflel  for  her  ufe ;  but  as  he  was  a  nian 
of  fagacity,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  a  fecret  apology  to  Warwick,  whom 
he  aflured,    that    his  condufl:  was  entirely  influenced  by  motives  of  perfona! 

*  Clauf.  io  Edw.   IV.  apud  Caite,  page  7£o. 
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regard  and  zeal  for  his  fervice.  He  faid,  that  the  fortrefs  was  Ill-fupplied  witiht 
provifions  ;  that  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  garrifon ;  that 
the  inhabitants,  deriving  their  principal  means  of  fubfiftence  from  their  commer- 
cial intercourfe  with  England,  would  certainly  declare  for  the  eflabliihed  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  place,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  was  unable  to  refift  the  attacks  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  England  on  the  other  ;  and 
that,  by  feeming  to  preferve  his  loyalty  to  Edward,  he  fliould  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  that  prince,  and  ftill  keep  it  in  his  power,  when  a  proper  opportunity 
fhould  occur,  to  reftore  Calais  toits  ancient  mafter.  Whatever  were  the  real  in- 
tentions of  Vauclair,  his  condaft  v^^as  fo  highly  approved  both  by  Edward  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  the  former  gave  him  the  government  of  Calais,  and 
the  latter  granted  him  a  penfion  of  one  thoufand  crowns ;  on  which  he  took  a 
folemn  oath  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king,  and  to  refift  every  folicitation  that 
could  tempt  him  to  fwerve  from  his  duty.* 

It  is  uncertain  whether  "Warwick  was  fatisfi^d  with  the  apology  of  Vauclair,  or 
fufpecfted  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  double  infidelity  ;  but  he  feemed  to  be  entirely 
convinced  by  his  arguments  ;  and  having  feized  fome  Flemifli  veffels,  which  he 
found  laying  off  Calais  he  failed  towards  the  coafl  of  Normandy,  and  arrived  at 
Honfleur  on  the  fecond  of  May. 

Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  clofe  connexion  of  Edward  with  his  two  inveterate  en- 
emies, the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  received  with  tranfport  the  only  man 
who  was  capable  of  effefting  a  revolution  in  England.  He  could  have  wifhed, 
indeed,  that  inftead  of  difembarking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  Warwick  had  re- 
tired to  the  lefs-frequented  ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Grandville,  which  belonged 
t^_^ :  to  the  Baftard  of  Bourbon,  admiral  of  France  ;  for  forefeeing  the  cornglants  and  re- 
proaches to  which  the  protedion  afforded  to  the  earl  would  neceltariTy  give  rife, 
he  was  anxious  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  fay,  that  that  proteftion  was  probably, 
the  confequence  of  a  private  affociation,  and  confraternity  of  arms  between  the  ad- 
miral and  Warwick ;  an  affociation,  authorized  by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  of 
which  the  fovereign  ought  not  to  take  cognizance.  He,  therefore,  ordered  Du- 
pleffis  Boure  to  engage  Warwick  to  proceed  to  the  ports  of  Lower  Normandy, 
under  pretext  that  he  would  there  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  obfervations  of  the 
conftable,  who  afted  as  a  fpy  to  the  duke  of  Burgundyf. 

The  prediftions  of  Lewis  were  fpeedily  verified,  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Rouen,  to  demand  reftitution  of  the  prizes  which  had  been  made 
on  his  fubjefts,  and  to  complain  of  the  proteftion  accorded  to  his  enemy,  the  earl 
of  Warwick.  This  letter,  from  a  fovereign  prince  to  a  fubjeft  town,  may  appear 
extraordinary ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that,  in  thofe  times,  the  municipal 
towns  bore  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  fmall  repubhcs,  fubordinate  to  the  fame  mo- 
narchy.    They  raifed  taxes  for  their  own  ufe  j  had  land  and  fea  forces,  which 

«  Phil,  de  Commjnes,  torn.  i.  p.  isS.  189.  +  Gamier,  torn.  xvii.  p.  396, 
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they  had  the  right  to  employ  in  revenging  their  own  quarrels  ;  and  fotnc  of  thcut 
even  concluded  commercial  treaties,  and  treaties  oiF  alliance,  -with  foreign  pow- 
ers *.  The  citizens  of  Rouen,  after  they  had  acquainted  the  king  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  duke's  letters,  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  province  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  difputes  which  might  have  arifen  between  the  earl  of  Warwick  aiid 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  that  they  were  convinced  the  king,  their  fovereign, 
would  do  nothing  contrary  to  fubfiiling  treaties  ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  no- 
toriety, that  the  Burgundian  veflels,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  earl,  had  been 
afterward  re-taken  by  the  Englilh  fleet,  and  reflored  to  their  true  owners,  fo  that 
they  could  not  poffibly,  as  the  duke,  deceived  probably  by  falfe  reports,  had  re- 
prefented,  have  been  expofed  to  public  fale.  Charles,  diffatisfied  with  this  an- 
fwer,  wrote  to  them  a  fecond  time,  obferving,  that  it  appeared  ftrange  to  him,  that 
the  citizens  of  Rouen  fliould  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  what  pafied  at  fea  betw^een 
Warwick  and  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  yet  be  fo  ignorant  of  what  was  aftually  paff- 
ing  under  their  eyes  on  the  river  Seine,  where  three  large  Burgundian  veflels  were 
then  laying ;  that,  if  any  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  future  by  the  part,  it 
was  clear  that  Warwick  would  be  careful  not  to  offend  his  good  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  feek  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  fuch  reftraint,  by  attacking  the 
Flemifh  ;  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  God,  he  would  put  a  ftop  to  his  depreda- 
tions, and  would  neither  fpare  his- enemy,  nor  thofe  who  fhould  give  him  affifl- 
ance. 

In  proportion  as  the  duke's  warmth  and  impetuofity  encr'eafed  in  this  buiinefs, 
the  greater  appearance  of  moderation  and  impartiality  did  Lewis  affeS:.  He  told 
the  Burgundian  envoys,  who  had  been  fent  to  claim  the  prizes,  that  the  dem.and 
was  a  juft  one  ;  but  that,  in  an  affair  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  he  could 
not  poffibly  difpenfe  with  the  obfervanceof  the  ufuai  forms  of  juftice  ;  he,  there- 
fore, referred  them  to  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  who,  being  apprifed  of  his 
intentions,  contrived,  by  various  expedients,  to  prolong  the  caufe,  and,  at  laft, 
came  to  no  decifive  refolution.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  French  privateers  fe- 
cretly  joined  Warwick's  fquadron,  and  daily  made  frelh  captures.  The  duke, 
who  faw  the  drift  of  this  condud,  wrote  the  following  laconic  epiftle  to  the  Baf- 
iardof  Bourbon,  and  the  archbi(hop  of  Narbonne,  who  were  At  the  head  of  the 
admiralty. 

"  Archbifhop,  and  you,  admiral — the  fhips  which  you  tell  mc  have  been  equip- 
"  ped  by  the  king  for  the  purpofe  of  cruifing  againft  the  Fnghfh,  have  already 
*'  attacked  the  veffels  of  my  fubjeds  on  their  return  to  my  dominions;  but,  by 
"  St.  George,  if  an  immediate  flop  be  not  put  to  fuch  proceedings,  I  will  my- 
*'  felf — wirh  the  aid  of  God — ^fupply  the  remedy — without  your  permiffion  or 
"  your  reafons,  or  your  forms  of  juftice,  for  they  are  too  arbitrary,  and  too 
•"  long,  CharL£s." 

^  Gamier,  torn.  xvii.  p.  396^ 
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The  duke  foon  put  his  threats  in  execution ;  and  without  any  other  declara- 
tion  of    war,    feized    and   confifcated  all   the  goods   belonging  to  the   French, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  ;  and,  on  a  vague  report  that  the 
admiral  of  France  was  watching  an  opportunity  to  fet  fire  to  the  Flemifli  fleet,  in 
the  ports  of  Holland,  he  ordered  all  his  officers  to  get   their  fliips  in  immediate 
readinefs,  to  form  a  junftion  with  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Brittany, 
and  to  attack  Warwick  wherever  they  might  find  him.     On   the  receipt  of  this 
news,  Lewis  became  fenfible,  that  his  perfidious  conduft  would  no  longer  be  to- 
lerated, and  that  he  mu*  either  difmifs  Warwick,  or  fubmit  to  have  the  coaft  of 
Normandy  infulted  by  the  three  combined  fquadrons  ;  but  before  he  parted  frorn 
the  earl,  he  refolved  to  bind  him  more  forcibly  to  his  interefts  ;  hoping,  through 
his  means,  to  overturn  the  eftabliflied  government  of  England,  and  to  efFecl  the 
reftoration  of  the  exiled  houfe  of  Lancaiter.     The  animofity  which  had  ever  fub- 
fifled  between  that  unfortunate  family  and  this  powerful  earl  was  fo  inveterate,  as 
fcarcely  to  all  )w  a  hope  that  a  reconciliation  could  ever  take  place.     The  father 
of  Warwick  had  been  executed  by  orders  from  Margaret  of  Anjou  ;  he  had  him- 
felf  twice  reduced  Henry  to  a  ftate  of  captivity  ;  had  promoted  the  banifliment  of 
the  queen  ;   had  put  to  death  all  her  moft  zealous  partifans,  either  in  the  field  or 
on  the  fcaff"old  ;  and,  in  fhort,  had  drawn  down  fuch  calamities  on  her  houfe,  as 
no  future  fcrvices  could,  in   appearance,  poflibly  compenfate.     For  this  reafon, 
when   Warwick  had  firft  adopted  the  refolution  of  depofmg  Edward,  he  had  no 
'  intention  of  reftoring  his  rival  to  the  throne  ;  but  meant  to  confer  the  regal  dig- 
nity on  his  own  fon-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence.     Of  this  defign  he  v/as  accufed 
by  Edward,  in  his  long  declaration,  publiihed  at  York  ;   and  it  had  obtained  uni- 
niverfal  credit  with  the  people  of  England.     Finding,  however,  that  his  projeft 
was  ill-received,  and  would  be  equally  oppofed  by  the  Yorkifls  and  Lancaftrians, 
he  was  now  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  adopting  the  plan  propofed  by  Lewis, 
which  was,  to  effeft  the  reftoration  of  king  Henry.     To  render  this  more  palata- 
ble to  Warwick,  and  to  reconcile  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  that  flagrant  contra- 
diction of  principles  which  his  conduQ  muft  necelTarily  difplay  to  the  world,  it 
was  propofed,  that   the  adminiftration    of  government,   during    the  minority   of 
young  Edward,  Henry's  fon,  fhould  be  entrufted  conjointly  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  that  the  prince  of  Wales  fliould  efpoufe  the'lady 
Anne,  Warwick's  fecond  daughter,  and  that  the  crown,  in  failure  of  male  ilTue 
from  that  prince,  fhould  defcend,  at  his  death,  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  the 
total  excl  ifion  of  Edward  and  his  poflerity. 

When  thefe  arrangements  were  fixed,  mefTengers  Avere  Tent  to  conduit  queen 
Margaret,  and  her  fon  Edward,  from  their  oblcure  refidence  in  Lorraine,  to 
the  court  of  France.  An  union  of  interefts  fuperinduced  an  union  of  fcnti- 
'  ments  in  the  queen  and  Warwick,  which  effectually  ftifled  all  emotions  of  hatred. 
Margaret  willingly  acceded  to  the  terms  propofed";  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  whh  the  lady  Anna  Neville  was  celebrated,  to  the  apparent  fatisfaftion 
■of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  unexpected  alliance  ;  a  treaty,  oli'enfive  and 
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defenfive  was  concluded  between  young  Edward,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  and 
Lewis,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  till  the  total  dejiruciion  of  the  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy fnould  be  effected*  ;  and  the  whole  was  confirmed,  on  eiiher  fide,  by  the  moft 
folemn   oaths. 

The  joy  which  Lewis  experienced  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  projeft,  was  greatly 
encreafed  by  the  birth  of  a  fon,  who  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  under 
the  appellation  of  Charles  the  Eighth.  As  the  king  had  long  been  extremely 
anxious  for  this  event,  he  had  made  a  vow,  in  cafe  it  fhould  occur,  to  offer  up, 
at  the  flirine  ot  the  Virgin,  at  Pui  in  Anjou,  the  image  of  a  child,  compofed 
of  folid  filver,  and  in  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  his  fon,  when  he  fhould 
have  attained  his  eleventh  year.  He  accordingly  appropriated  the  furn  of  one- 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  for  that  purpofe- 

As  foon  as  the  rejoicing!?  that  took  place' on  this  occafion  were  over,  the  ting, 
under  pretext  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  went  into 
Normandy,  in  order  to  fuperintend  the  embarkation  of  Warwick,  and  to  be 
ready  to  provide  a  remedy  for  any  accident  that  might  occur.  On  his  return 
to  the  caftle  of  Pleffis-les-Tours,  his  ufual  place  of  refidence,  he  addrefl'ed  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  commanding  each  of 
them  to  fend  him  two  of  their  beft  informed  merchants,  whom  he  wiOied  to 
confult  on  the  interefts  of  commerce.  When  thefe  deputies  were  affembled,  he 
explained  to  them  the  condu<5l  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  rifks  they  mult 
run  by  continuing  to  repair  to  the  dominions  of  a  prince  whohad  juft  confifcated, 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  juftice,  all  the  merchandize  belonging  to  the 
French  ;  he  then  expatiated  on.the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  alliance  with 
England,  and  concluded  by  afking  their  advice.  In  confequence  of  the  decifions  of 
this  affembly,  he  forbade  all  future  intercourfe  between  his  fubje£ts  and  thcfe  of  th 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  in  order  to  repair,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  loffes  which 
the  merchants  and  others  would  fuftain,  from  ceafing  to  frequent  the  fairs  at 
Antwerp,  he  eftabliihed  two  free  fairs  in  the  city  of  Caen,  where  all  foreign 
coins  were  to  pafs  ;  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  inducing  foreigners  to  attend  thefe 
fairs,  he  renounced,  in  their  favour,  the  Droit  d'Aubame,  and  accorded  them  the 
privileges  of  natives. 

I'he  king  of  England,  meanwhile,  fej  ure  in  the  imaginary  inability  of  V/ar- 
wick  to  diilurb  his  government,  had  difbanded  his  army,  and  refigned  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  fenfual  pleafures,  to  whi  h  he  was  fo  much- 
addicted.  Even  the  frequent  warnings  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  who  ap- 
prized him  of  the  ftorm  that  was  gathering  f,  were  inadequate  to  rouze  him 
from  this  dangerous  ilate  of  fecurity.  A  vain  confidence  in  his  own  prowefs, 
and  in  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjefts,  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  found 
reflexion,  and  induced  him  to  declare,  that  he  (hould  be  perfeftly  fatisfied  could. 
he  once  fee  Warwick  fet  foot  on  Englifh  ground. 

*   Gamier..  -t  Phil,  de  Commhies,  torn.  i.  p.  193. 
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Edward  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  deiired  fatisfaftioii ;  Warwick  landed  at 
Dartmouth  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  where  he  was  joined  by  fuch  num- 
bers of  his  adherents,  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army-  The  Englifh  monarch  was  then  in  the  north  of  England,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Warwick's  defcent;  and  [o  far  was  he  f  om  being  difcouraged 
at  this  event,  that  he  fent  a  meffage  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  wliofe  fle^t 
was  then  at  fea,  to  keep  a  ftrift  watch,  that  he  might  prevent  the  earl's  efcape. 
A  few  days,  however,  proved  fufEcient  to  convince  him,  that  his  expe£lations 
were  vain  as  his  confidence  was  groundlefs.  His  camp  was  betrayed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nottingham,  by  the  fecret  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
and  the  partlzans  of  Warwick ;  and  Edward  himfelf,  with  difficulty,  efFefled 
his  efcape  to  the  coafl;  of  Norfolk,  where  he  put  to  fea  on  the  third  oi' 
■bftober. 

But  Edward's  danger  did  not  ceafe  with  his  embarkation;     The  Eafterlings'  or 
Hanfe  Towns,  were  at  war  both  with  France  and  England;  and  fome  of  their  Ihips 
hovering  on  the  Englifh  coft,  efpied  the  king's  veflels,  gave  chafe  to  them,  and  had 
nearly  overtaken  them,  when  they  were  fo  fortunate,  as  to  enter,  in  fafety,  the 
port  of  Alcmaer  in  Friefland.     He  had  fled  from  England  with  fuch  precipitation 
that  he  had  carried  nothing  of  value  along  with  him  ;  and  the  only  reward  whi«t 
he  could  beftow  on  the  captain  of  the  veffel  that  brought  him  over  was  a  robe  linear 
with  fable,  and  the  promife  of  an  ample  recom.pence,  if  fortune  fliould  ever  become 
propitious  to  him. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  F.dward  greatly  embarraffed  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
hefitated,  for  fome  time,  whether  he  ihould  afford  proteftion  to  the  fugitive  mo- 
narch, or  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  There  were  ftrong  arguments  to  be  offered  oil 
both  fides  of  this  queftion.     During  the  bloody  wars  between  the  rival  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,   Charles  had  long  eipoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter,  from  which 
h<i  was  himfelf  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide.     At  his  court,  the  wretched  re- 
niains  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  found  refuge.     "  I   have   feen  them  in  fuch  great 
"  poverty,"  fays  Philip  de  Commines,  '•  before  the  laid  duke  («/"j8«rg-K«(^)')  knew 
"  they  were  there,  that   thofe  who  afk  alms  are  not  fo  poor  ;   for  I  have  feen   a 
"  duke  of  Chefter  walking  without  Ihoes,  in  the  train  of  the  faid  duke,  begging 
"his   bread  from  houfe  to  houfe,  wiihout  making  himfelf  known."     The  hope 
of  acquiring  the  ability  to  »:.rep  France  in  awe,  and  to  repel  the  infidious  machina- 
tions of  her  unprincipled  monarch,  had  induced  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  court 
the  nlliance  of  the  viftorious  party.    He  had  married  Edv.'ard's  filler,  and  though 
he  did  not  withdraw  his  prote6lion  from  the  Lancaftrian  fugitives,  he  had  neglec- 
ted no   meafure  which  could   tend   to  concilitate   the  friendfliip  of  the  Eng'i'li 
monarch.     He  had  recently  accepted  the  order   of  the   Garter,  and,  fo  long  as 
fortune  continued  to  fmile  on  Edward,  Charles,  from  policy,  though  not"  from 
inclination,  had  remained  firmly  attached  to  him;  the  cafe  was  now  different, 
that  prince  was  in  a  perilous   fituation,  and  it  was  even  poffible  that  he  might 
involve,  in  his  own  ruin,  whoever  fliould  attempt  to  afford  him  protection.    Flan- 
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ders,  the  richefl:  province  In  the    dominions  of  Charles,   was  indebted  for  it? 
opulence  and  its  exccffive   population    to  its   numerous   manufaftures,  the  raw 
materials  for  which  were  imported  from  England  ;   if  Charles  (liould  come  to  an 
open   rupture  with  that  kingdom,   he   was  aware  that   the   commmercc  carried, 
on    by    his    Flemifli    fubjefts  mufl    experience    an  interruption,     and    in    itiat 
cafe  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  that   that  turbulent  people,  already   difcon- 
tented  with  the  lofs  of  a  part  of  their  privileges,  would  fecretly  favour  the  in- 
fidious  intrigues  of  Lewis,  and  eagerly  embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  for  revolt. 
I'o  what  dangers  mulf  Charles   have  been  expofed,  if,   while  his  frontiers  were 
attacked  by  the   combined  forces  of   England  and    France,   he  fhould  likewife 
have  the  enmity  of  his  own  fubjefts  to  encounter  ?    All  thefe  confideralions  urged 
him  not  to  receive  Edward.      On  the  other  hand,  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea 
ef  refigning  to  his   evil  fortune  a  fuppliant  prince,-  his  kinfman  and  ally  5  nor 
was  he  wholly   without  his  fears,  that  fuch  an  ungenerous  mode  of  proceeding 
might  even  prove  prejudicial  to  his  intereft.       Warwick  was  his  perfonal  enemy, 
and  a   forced  reconciliation  appeared  to  be  almofl   equally  dangerous  with  an  a-- 
vov/ed  enmity.     In  this  delicate  conjunfture  the   duke  fteered  a  middle  courfe, 
■which,   though  on  great   occafions,  it   feldom  proves   fuccefsful,   and  generally,, 
indeed,  is   the  expedient  of  a  weak  mind,  anfwered  his   purpofe.     He   received 
Edward  in  private,  and,    in  public,  afFeded   to  efpoufc  the  viftorious  party ;  he 
fent  Commines  to  Vauclair,  the  governor  of  Calais,  whofe  time-ferving  difpofition 
had  now  led  him  to  declare  for   Warwick,  to  reprefent,  that   the  alliance  which 
fubfifted  between  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  broken 
by  a  change  of  fovereigns ;  that  it  was  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  and 
had  for  its  exclufive  objefts  the  interefts  of  commerce  ;  that  the  Burgundians  were 
didiifgrent    whether    Henry  or  Edward  fwayed  the  Englilh  fceptre,  and  they 
would  not  interfere  in  revolutions  which   only  afFefted  the  private  fortune  of  a 
monarch.     Charles  likewife  addrelTed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  England,  with 
this  fmgular   fuperfcription,   To  you  my  friends* ,  in  which   he  repeated  the  fame 
arguments,  adding,  that   being  himfelf  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
he  had   never  failed  to  intereft  himfelf  deeply  in  every  thing  which  aiFedled  the 
fortunes  of  that  family ;   that  the  moft  diftinguilhed  chiefs  of  the  party  M-ere  ftill 
at  his  court ;  and  that  his  only  objeft  in  contrafting  an  alliance  with  the  oppofite 
party,  was  to  favour  and  confirm  the  commercial  inter  courfe  that  fubfifted  be-- 
tween  the  two  nations. 

Lewis,  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  had  not  remained  inadive  ;  he  had  concluded 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Swifs ;  he  had  difpatched  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Henry 
the  Sixth,  who  had  heen  rec  ntly  taken  from  prifon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne, 
and  procured  that  monarch's  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  figned, 
in  his  name,  by  Warwick  and  young  Edward  ;  he  caufed  the  greateft  honours- 
to  be  paid  to  that  prince  and  his  mother,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  had  made- 

*  PhU.  de  Commines.- 
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preparatlous  for  fending  them  to  England,  to  the  affiftance  of  a  monarch,  too 
feeble  of  himfelf  to  dire<5):  the  helm  of  itate  :  nor  was  he  lefs  attentive  to  domeftic 
arrangements  ;  the  ittmoft  efforts  of  his  policy  were  requifite  to  fix  the  wavering 
mind  of  his  brother  ;  to  reprefs  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  his  rival's 
avowed  partizan  ;  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  of  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  who  dreaded  any  augmentation  of  the  fovereign 
power  ;  and,  finally,  to  infpire  the  nation  with  a  defire  of  renewing  the  war, 
fo  that,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  he  fnould  himfelf  be  exempt  from  re- 
proach. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  ftriftiy  forbidden  all  obfervations  and  ftriftures  on  the 
treaty  of  Peronne,  but  he  now  began  to  caufe  writings  to  be  circulated,  in 
which  the  perfidy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  treachery  of  cardinal  Balue, 
were  cenfured  in  the  .ftrongeft  terras.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  who  had  evinced 
the  greateft  repugnance  at  regiftring  the  treaty,  feized,  wi:h  avidity,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  now  occured  for  violating  its  conditions:  they  encouraged  appeals 
from  the  Flemifli  tribunals,  and  fent  one  of  their  officers  to  Flanders,  with 
citations  to  fome  of  the  duke's  fubjefcs  to  appear  at  Paris  ;  Charles  very  pro- 
perly threw  the  officer  into  prifon,  as  well  as  one  of  the  prefidents  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  who  had  been  fent  to  receive  informations,  while  fuch  of  the 
Flemings  as  had  appealed  to  the  parliament  were  executed  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  Thefe  afts  of  violence  were  highly  pleafing  to  Lewis,  as  he  imagined 
tliey  would  furnifh  him  with  a  pretext  for  reproaching  his  rival  with  being  the 
caufe  of  the  rupture  he  meditated.  The  diftrifts  of  Vimieu,  Foulois,  and  Beau- 
vois,  had  been  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  fubjeft 
to  the  obligation  of  homage ;  and  as  Charles  bad  taken  poifeffion  of  thofe  dif- 
,tri£ts  without  complying  with  the  ftipulated  condition,  which,  indeed,  he  had 
never  been  called  on  to  fulfil,  the  parliament  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
right  to  them,  and,  accordingly,  fent  two  of  their  members  to  take  poffeffion 
of  them. 

Haraffed  by  thefe  attempts,  Charles  v/rote  to  the  king  and  to  the  parliament ;  but 
finding  his  remonftrances  treated  with  contempt,  he  fummoned  the  king  of  Sicily 
and  the  dake  of  Brittany,  either  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty  of  Peronne, 
which  they  had  guaranteed,  or  to  declare  in  his  favour,  according  to  the  engage- 
ment v^hich  they  had  contrafted.  Lewis,  on  his  fide,  immediately  fent  envoys  into 
Brittany,  with  orders,  after  concerting  meafures  with  the  lord  of  Lefcun.  torepre- 
fent  to  the  duke,  that  v/hile  the  king  was  ftudious  to  fulfil,  with  the  utmofl  pumSlua- 
lity,  all  the  term.i  of  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  Charles  had  not  yet  done  homage  for 
the  terrritories  vWiich  had  been  ceded  to  him;  that  he  had  even  negle(3:ed  to  pro- 
cure the  fignaturcs  of  the  Burgundian  nobles,  who  were  to  have  guaranteed  the 
treaty ;  that,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  he  had  confifcated  all  the 
merchandife  belonging  to  the  French  merchants,  throughout  his  dominions  ;  that 
he  had  recently  imprifoned  two  officers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  that  he  had 
accepted  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  had,  confequently,  declared  himfeU  the 
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knight  of  an  Englifli  monarch ;  and,  finally,  that  he  afforded  protection  to  Ed- 
ward, the  ufurpcr  of  the  Englifli  throne,  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter.  The  envoys  required,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany,  as  a  vaffal  of  the 
crown,  (hould  join  his  arms  to  the  king's,  in  order  to  compel  Charles  to  give  full 
fatisfaSion  for  all  thefe  offences. 

Though  the  charges  exhibited  by  the  king  againfl  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were 
all  of  them  falfe,  frivolous,  or  mifreprefented,  they  neverthelefs  threw  the  duke 
of  Brittany  into  the  greateft  embarraflment.  His  inclination  prompted  him  to  an 
immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  Charles,  his  friend  and  ally  ;  but  fome  pruden- 
tial confiderations  led  him  to  rejeft  all  precipitate  meafures,  and  to  aft  with  more 
than  ufual  moderation.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  had 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  fupport  of  their  power  and  independence,  to  the  af- 
fi Ranee  which  they  derived  from  England,  and  from  their  alliance  with  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy;  but  Francis  the  Second  nowfoundhimfelf  in  a  fituation,  in  which 
he  had  nothing  to  expeft  from  the  Englifli,  but  to  fee  his  coafts  infulted  by  their 
fquadrons,  while  the  armies  of  France  forced  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  his  do- 
minions. He  had  no  forces  to  oppofe  to  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  too  much  embarraffed  with  his  own  affairs,  to  afford  him 
that  fpeedy  and  effeftual  affiftance  which  his  circumftances  feemed  to  require.  Re- 
duced to  this  dilemma,  Francis  refolved  to  temporife ;  he  determined  to  deceive 
the  king,  by  appearing  to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  by  aftiially  endeavouring  to 
give  him  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  rival,  with  the  view  to  bring  them  both, 
imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  to  liften  to  fuch  terms  as  would  occafion  much  future 
embarraffment  to  Lewis,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  fecure,  from  regal  en- 
croachments, all  the  princes  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  This  he  meant  to  ef- 
ieft,  by  renewing  the  propofal  for  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Guienne  and 
the  heirefs  of  Burgundy  :  the  repugnance  of  Charles  to  that  connexion  was  well 
known, but  it  was  fuppofed,  that  in  his  prefent  embarraffed  fituation  he  would  rather 
liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  intereft  than  the  dictates  of  inclination*.  The  duke  o-f 
Guienne,  who,  fmce  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  had  no  longer  the  fame  motives  for 
wifhing  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  king's  good  graces,  was  extremely  anxious  for 
the  alliance.  The  French  princes  and  nobles,  who  held  penfions,  places,  or  do- 
mains under  the  crov/n,  and  who  only  expefted  to  be  favoured  by  the  king  fo 
long  as  their  fervices  fhould  be  neceffary  to  him,  were  ftudious  to  alarm  his  fears, 
and  to  increafe  his  inquietude.  The  principa;!  author  and  fecret  contriver  of  this 
intrigue,  was  the  famous  conftable  de  Saint  Paul,  a  man  of  genious,  deep,  artful, 
and  defigning,  who  having  mote  to  lofe  or  to  hope  for  than  the  reft  of  the  no- 
bility, was  always  careful  to  fupply  matter  for  diffention  between  Charles  and 
Lewis  :  brother-in-law  to  the  king,  firft  officer  of  the  crown  ^  an  able  politician, 
snd  an  intrepid  warrior  ;  he  poffeffed  greater  confequence  than  any  fubjeft  in  the 
realm.     His  credit  at  the  Burgundian  court,  where  he  had  alfo  enjoyed  places  of 
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the  highefl:  importance,  was  equally  great ;  his  fons  and  his  brother  flill  com- 
manded the  troops  of  Charles ;  and  as  he  was  himfslf  mafter  of  feveral  ftrorg 
fortrefles  on  the  confines  of  either  territory,  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  trou- 
bles which  he  fought  to  promote,  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  fortune,  and 
the  eftablifliment  of  an  independent  ftate.  After  he  had  exhaufted  all  the  arts  of 
perfuafion  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  confent  to  a  marriage,  which  he  re- 
prefented  as  the  only  poffible  fecurity  for  public  freedom,  he  had  recourfe  to 
more  powerful  means  ;  and  feeking  to  make  Lev/is  the  inftrument  of  his  d:figns, 
he  urged  the  neceffity  of  profiting  by  a  conjuncture,  which  might  never  more 
occur,  when  England  and  France  were  about  to  unite  their  forces,  for  humbling  a 
proud  prince,  who  threatened  the  monarchy  with  a  total  fubverfion  ;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  king's  miftruft,  and  to  fix  his  irrefolution,  he  promifed  not  on- 
ly to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  but  to  make  all  Flanders, 
and  the  principal  towns  in  Brabant,  rife  in  his  favour. 

Lewis,  with  all  his  boafted  penetration,  was  unable  to  pierce  this  myftery  ;  he 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  fohcitations  of  the  conftable,  and  engaged  in  a  war, 
with  the  fecret  motives  for  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted.  Already  were  his 
troops  advancing  towards  the  confines  of  Picardy,  while  a  great  number  of  emif- 
faries  were  fent  into  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  officers 
and  cirizens,  when  a  fcruple  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Lewis,  and  retarded  his 
operations.  The  treaty  of  Peronne  had  been  regiftered,  without  any  reft ridion, 
in  the  fovereign  courts,  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  princes  and  nobility  in  the 
kingdom.  Whether  Lewis  was  afraid  to  break,  of  his  own  authority,  an  afl: 
which  had  thus  become  in  a  certain  degree,  a  national  aft,  or  whether,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  his  fuccefs  in  the  war,  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  he  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  confequence  upon  himfelf ;  he  convened  an  aflembly  of  the 
notables  at  Tours.  Before  this  affembly,  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  condudt,  both 
previous  to,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  was  fet  forth  ;  the  king's  imprifon- 
ment,  in  violation  of  a  promife  confirmed  by  an  oath  ;  the  odious  conditions  ftipu- 
lated  for  his  releafe  ;  the  rights  of  the  crown  openly  violated  ;  the  French  mer- 
chants defpoiled  of  their  efFedts ;  the  officers  of  juflice  thrown  into  confinement ; 
hoftilities  committed  on  the  coaft  of  Norm.andy,  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war  ;  and  the  order  of  the  Garter  accepted  from  the  hands  of  the  moft  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  French  nation.  To  thefe  complaints,  which  were  preferred 
in  the  king's  name,  the  count  of  Eu,  the  laft  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Artois, 
added  another  of  a  more  private  nature  ;  he  faid,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  un- 
juflly  held  from  him  the  town  of  Saint  Valeri,  which  conftituted  a  part  of  his 
lawful  inheritance,  becaufe  he  had  refufed  to  take  an  unconditional  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him.  After  hearing  thefe  charges,  this  proftituted  affembly,  without 
.uny  inveftigation  of  their  merits,  and,  indeed,  with  a  certain  knowledge  that 
many  of  theni  were  falfe,  and  others,  far  from  being  criminal,  were  per. 
SeOly  juftifiable,  declared  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  duly  convidcd  of  high  irea- 
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fon*,  and  referred  all  farther  proceedings,  in  this  cafe,  to  tlie  parJicnnent  of  Paris. 
"The  parliament  fent  one  of  their  bailiffs  to  cite  the  duke  to  appear  before  theni„ 
but  Charles  threw  the  man  into  prifon,  and  after  keeping  him  fome  days  in  con- 
finement, difmifled  him  without  an  anfwer.  Although  the  duke  was  now  fully- 
aware  of  the  king's  defigns,  he  did  not  expecl  to  be  attacked  before  fpring,  and 
had,  therefore,  as  the  winter  was  already  far  advanced,  difmilTed  his  troops.  But 
he  was  extremely  furprifed  to  learn,  from  a  private  meffenger,  difpatched  to  him 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lofe,  as  the  royal  army 
had  adiually  marched,  and  his  fubjefts  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  He  was  alfo  in- 
formed, that  fome  traitors  had  been  fuborned  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  life ; 
and  this  information  was  foon  confirmed  by  the  fudden  evafion  of  the  duke's 
natural  brother  Baldwin,  who  efcaped  to  the  court  of  France,  where  Lewis  af- 
figned  him  a  fplendid  eftablilhment,  in  reward  of  his  infamous  conduftf. 

Charles  immediately  ilTued  the  neceflary  orders  for  re-aflembling  his  troops ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  advanced,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horfe,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy.  Here  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  the  town  of 
Saint-Quentin  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  conftable  of  France|  ;  enraged  at  the 
news,  he  fent  a  herald  to  fummon  the  conftable,  as  his  fubjeft,  to  repair  to  his 
army,  and  on  a  refufal,  couched  in  terms  of  infolence,  he  confifcated  all  his  ef- 
tates  in  Picardy  and  Artois.  The  conftable  revenged  himfelf  on  his  own  children, 
who  were  in  the  duke's  fervice,  by  feizing  all  the  lands  they  pofiefled  in  France. 

A.  D.  1471.]  Roye  was  the  next  town  which,  through  the  perfidy  of  its  go- 
vernor, the  lord  of  Poix,  furrendered  to  the  French  arms§  ;  and  Amiens  foon  fol- 
lowed its  example.  Charles,  after  the  lofs  of  this  laft  place,  no  longei  thinking 
himfelf  in  fafety  at  Dourlens,  retired  to  Arras,  where  he  had  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops.  As  the  enemy  had  already  pafled  his  fiontiers  in  Picardy 
and  Burgundy,  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ftiould  be  expofed,  if,  while 
he  was  oppofing  the  French  in  ihofe  quarters  with  all  his  forces,  tne  Englifli  fhouhi 
make  an  attack  either  on  Flanders  or  Holland.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avert  that 
danger,  he  refolved  to  find  them  employment  at  home,  and,  if  poffible,  to  promote 
a  fecond  revolution  in  England. 

Edward,  who,  fince  his  flight,  had  hitherto  refided  in  Holland,  after  his  fifter, 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  had  in  vain  folicited  her  hufband  to  take  fome  decifive 
fteps  in  his  favour^  demanded  an  intervew  with  Charles,  which  his  prefent  apprehen- 
fions  induced  him  willingly  to  grant.  At  this  conference,  Edward  reprefented 
that  delays  muft  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  interefts,  as  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents in  England  would  gradually  forfake  his  caufe,  while  tlie  power  of  his  ene- 
my Warwick  would  daily  receive  confirmation  and  ftrength  :  that  the  duke, 
therefore,  ou'ght  either  to  afford  him  fpeedy  and  effectual  affiftance,  or  whoUy 
abandon  him  to  his  evil  fate.  In  order  to  inforce  this  remonftrance,  he  imparted 
to  Charles  a  fecret  engagement  which  his  brother  Clarence  had  contrafted  with 
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him  ;  he  reminded  him  of  the  oath  which  he  himfelf  had  taken  to  affifl  him, 
ihould  he  ever  ftand  in  need  of  his  affifhance ;  and  he  defired  him  to  confider, 
that,  by  aiding  him  in  his  diftrefs,  he  would  aft  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family, 
which  might  one  day  be  in  want  of  equal  fupport,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reap 
the  glory  of  having  reflored  a  near  relation  to  his  throne.     He  folemnly  promifed 
to  unite  with  him,  in  oppofition  to  France,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  re-eftabli(hed 
in  his  regal  dignity  ;  he  remarked,  that  the  neutrality  which  the  duke  had  hitherto 
obferved,  could  be  produftive  of  no  poffible  advantage,  nor  even  prevent  Lewis 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  from  adopting  fuch  meafures  as  would  be  equally  de- 
ftruclive  to  his  power  and  repofe.     This  expoftulation  was  not  fruitlefs ;  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  tho'  ftill  afraid  to  furnifh  Warwick  with  a  plaufible  pretext  for  attack- 
ing his  dominions,  contrived  an  expedient,  which  enabled  him  to  accommodate  the 
fugitive  king  without  incurring  the  rifk  of  a  rupture  with  England.     He  caufed 
four  large  veffels  to  be  equipped,  in  the  names  of  fome  private  merchants,  at  the 
free  port  of  Terveer  in  Zealand  ;  to  which  he  added  fourteen  fhips,  fecretly  hired 
from  the  Eafterlings,  or  Hanfe-Towns*«     This  fquadron,  together  with  a  fum  of 
money,  he  delivered  to  Edward,  who  immediately  fet  fail  for  England,  on  the 
eleventh  of  March  (i  471),  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  partly  compo- 
fed  of  Englifli  fugitives,  and  partly  of  Flemifli.     No  fooner  was  Charles  informed 
of  his  departure,  than  he  iifued  a  proclamation,"  prohibiting  all  his  fubjefts  from 
affording  him  affiftance,  under  the  fevereft  penalties.     He  then  haftened  to  place 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  now  affembling,  and  amounted  to 
eighty  thoufand  fighting  men. 

In  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  where  the  young  duke 
of  Torraine  ;  the  lord  of  Lefcun,  with  a  body  of  Breton  nobles  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  on  his  account, 
had  thought  his  prefence  neceffary  to  accelerate  its  conclufion.  This  laft  prince, 
during  the  march,  difpatched  a  private  meffenger  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
thefe  words  written  with  his  own.  hand,  and  enclofed  in  a  ball  of  wax  : — Take  care 
iofatisfy  yourfubjeSis,  and  be  under  no  uneajinefs,  for  you  ivill  find  friends.  Charles 
could  not  miftake  the  meaning  of  this  meffage,  he  knew  what  was  required  of  him  ; 
the  Gonftable,  with  whom  he  was  apparently  reconciled,  inceffantly  urged  him  to 
avert  the  ftorm  which  threatened  him  by  giving  his  confent  to  his  daughter's  marri- 
age with  the  king's  brother,  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  French  nobility 
only  waited  for  that  event  to  abandon  the  king,  and  form  a  frefli  union  more  dur- 
able than  that  which  had  fhaken  the  throne  during  the  war  for  the  public  good. 
The  duke  of  Brittany  had  entered  into  the  conftable's  views,  and  in  order  to  fuper- 
jnduce  the  compliance  of  Charles,  he  exaggerated  the  danger  of  his  fituation  ;  fent 
him  word,  by  a  meffenger,  that  the  king  maintained  a  corefpondence  with  the  ci>- 
tizens  of  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Bruxelles;  and  that  he  had  even  determined  to  be- 
^ege  the  city  of  Ghent,  where  the  duke  then  was.     But  Charles  ordered  the 
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meflenger  to  tell  his  mafter  that  he  was  mifinformed,   and  that  he  (the  duke)  was 
then  on   his  road  to  pafs  the  Sorame,   and   offer  the  king   battle. 

In  fa£t,  after  various  feints,  he  fuddenly  attacked  Pequigni,  a  well- fortified' 
town,  which  commanded  a  bridge  on  the  Somme.  The  place  was  taken  by 
aflault,  and  fuch  of  the  garrifon  as  efcaped  the  fword,  were  made  prifoners  ;  the 
the  citadel,  after  a  fiege  of  three  days,  was  likev/ife  reduced*.  Charles,  encou- 
raged by  the  fuccefs  of  this  firft  attempt,  made  his  whole  army  pafs  the  Somme, 
and  continuing  his  march  towards  Amiens,  fixed  his  camp  between  that  city  and 
the  royal  army.  Never  did  he  prove  the  ju'.'.ice  of  the  epithet  rajh,  which  had 
been  beftowcd  on  him,  better  than  at  prefent ;  his  anxiety  to  bring  Lewis  to 
aftion  made  him  forget  that,  by  thus  leading  his  whole  force  beyond  the  Somme, 
he  left  his  dominions  open  to  the  excurfions  ot  the  garrifons  of  Amiens  and  Saint- 
Quentin ;  rendered  the  opproach  of  convoys  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
expofed  his  troops  to  the  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine.  This  fingle  error  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  might,  poffibly,  have  effefted  the  total  ruin  of 
Charles,  had  he  had  an  enemy  to  encounter  lefs  miftrultful,  and  lefs  cautious, 
than  Lewis.  The  conftable,  the  marefchal  de  Rohault,  and  the  lord  of  Cruffol, 
left  Saint-Quentin,  pillaged  the  rich  provinces  of  Artois,  and  returned,  laden 
with  booty.  Dammartin  fallied  forth  from  Amiens  to  attack  a  large  convoy, 
which  he  difperfed,  and  conducted  fixty  waggons  into  the  town,  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  ammunition ;  frequent  fkirmifhes  occured,  in  which  the  Burgundians 
were  generally  defeated ;  one,  however,  of  a  different  defcription  took  place,  in 
which  the  French,  under  the  conduft  of  Dammartin,  were  worfteJ,  and  that 
nobleman  with  difBculty  faved  his  life. 

The  difadvantageous  poll  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  inconfiderately 
chofen  between  the  royal  camp,  and  a  garrifon  fo  numerous  as  that  of  Amiens, 
made  moft  of  the  French  officers  urgent  with  the  king  to  accept  the  battle,  which 
Charles  daily  offered  ;  this  was  particularly  the  advice  of  Dammartin,  the  moft 
experienced  general  of  the  age,  who  offered  to  make  a  fally  with  his  garrifon, 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Lewis  engaged  them  in  front.  This 
proje£l:  had  fo  many  partizans,  that  Lewis  could  not  refufe  to  alTemble  a  council 
of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  thereon.  De  Beuil,  who  was  the  firft  that  was 
called  upon  for  his  opinion,  obfervcd,  that  having  never  ferved  with  fo  large  an 
army,  he  had  not  learned  in  what  manner  the  manoeuvres  of  fuch  a  cumbrous 
niafs  were  to  be  regulated  ;  that  the  French  and  Englifh  armies,  which  had  figna- 
lized  themfelves  by  fuch  famous  exploits  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  feldom  ex- 
ceeded ten  thoufand  men,  and  bore  no  refemblance  to  "  that  horrible  multitude 
"  which  was  now  alfembled,  and  which  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  termed 
"  a  people  than  an  army ;"  that  he  could  not  forefee  what  would  be  the  event  of  a 
battle,  but  he  was  ftill  lefs  able  to  conceive  by  what  means  diforder  and  confufion-^ 
■would  be  avoided.     Dammartin  reprefented,  that  the  enemy  v/ould  be  expofed  to 
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the  fame  inconvenience,  fince  they  were  equally  numerous,  and  not  fo  well  dif- 
ciplined ;  he  obferred,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  partiahty,  It  would  be  proper 
for  every  man  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  writing.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and 
it  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle  •,  but 
when  they  came  to  regulate  the  plan  and  order  of  attack,  the  difpute  was  renewed, 
and  the  council  feparated  without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  Lewis,  who  had 
only  affembled  a  council  of  war,  out  of  deference  to  thofe  who  had  propofed  to 
'fight,  and  who  had  no  ferious  intention  of  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  rifle  of  an  aftion, 
was  highly  pleafed  with  this  difference  of  opinion.  He  perfifted  in  his  firft:  de- 
fign,  continuing  to  harafs  the  enemy,  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  and  confining 
his  own  troops  within  fortified  camps,  where  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  engage 
againfl  his  will.  Plenty  reigned  in  his  ciimp,  as  well  as  in  his  walled  towns ; 
while  the  Burgundians  were  expofed  £0  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  their  num- 
bers daily  diminifhed  by  defertion  and  difeafe.  The  uneafmefs  which  Charles 
experienced  on  this  account,  was  greatly  encreafed  by  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  from  Burgundy  :  the  troops  which  he  had  left  for  the  defence  of  that 
duchy,  had  been  defeated  in  feveral  rencontres  with  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  the  marefchal  of  Commingesj  and  the 
whole  province  was  now  expofed  to  the  deftruftive  excurfions  of  the  enemy, 
without  the  fmallefl  profpeft  of  relief.  Charles  carefully  concealed  this 
news  from  his  army,  whom  he  amufed  with  fictitious  accounts  of  imaginary 
viftories  ;  but,  fenfible  that  the  dUTipation  of  this  error,  which  could  not  long  be 
avoided,  would  only  render  the  truth  more  dreadful,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  meafure,  which,  though  his  haughty  difpofition  could  ill  brook  it, 
neceflity  enforced.  He  condeicended  to  folicit  a  truce,  and,  in  order  to  enfure 
a  comphance  with  his  requeft,  he  fent  word  to  Lewis,  that  he  was  furprifed  a 
prince  fo  wife  as  himfelf  fhould  have  engaged  in  a  war,  of  the  true  motives 
v.'hereof  he  v/as  ignorant ;  but,  that  he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  him  the 
particulars  of  an  intrigue,  which  would  equally  excite  his  difplealure  and  aftonifh- 
ment :  the  duke  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  feveral  circumflances  re- 
lating to  the  plan  of  the  French  nobles,  and  concluded  by  afking  him,  whether, 
after  what  he  had  heard,  he  meant  to  drive  him  to  extremities  ?  Lewis  was  morti- 
fied and  afhamed  at  having  become  a  dupe  to  his  brother,  and  repented  of  his 
condu6l  in  having  haftily  engaged  in  an  enterprife,  whence,  he  now  conceived, 
that  nothing  but  difgrace  could  enfue.  His  natural  pronenefs  to  fufpicion  and 
miftruft,  made  him  exaggerate  the  danger  of  his  prefent  fituation  ;  he  loll  fight 
of  his  enemy,  though  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  humiliation,  and  to  the  neceffity  of 
■fuiag  for  a  favour,  to  think  only  of  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  expofed,  and 
with  which  he  was  flill  threatened.  It  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  Edward,  after 
he  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies  in  England,  migh-  fcek  to  recover  Normandy; 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  confulting  his  real  interefts,  might  accede  to  the 
wifhes  of  the  duke  of  Guienne,  and  his  partil^ms ;  and,  that  they  might  all  join 
in  a  confederacy   to  defpoil  him  of  his  authority,   and,  perhaps,  of  his  rank. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  perceive,  that  Charles  had  only  applied  for  a 
truce,  In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  a  perilous  fituation,  and  to  put  hinilVlf 
in  a  condition  to  renew  the  war  with  greater  advantage  ;  but  the  danger,  from 
this  quarter,  was  didant,  whereas  the  other  was  urgent  ;  it  was  neceffary  to  come 
to  a  decifion,  and  Lewis  conceived  that  the  befl  thing  he  could  do,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  was  to  comply  with  the  duke's  requeft  for  a  truce,  which 
was  accordingly  concluded,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  for  one  year  ;  and  the  allies, 
of  either  party  v/ere  allowed  three  months  to  confider  whether  they  chofe  tu 
accede  to  it  or  not.* 

This  truce  was  equally  difapproved  by  fuch  of  the  king's  fubjeifls  as  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  and  by  thofe  whofe  prefeffions  of  attachment  had  only 
ferved  as  a  mafk  for  their  treachery.  As  they  were  all  ignorant  of  the  real  mo- 
tives which  had  led  him  to  adopt  a  meafure  fo  contrary,  in  appearance,  to  the 
true  interefts  of  the  (late,  they  afcribed  it  to  others,  which  neither  did  honour  to 
his  underftanding,  nor  to  his  courage.  The  Parifians  ftuck  up  papers  in  the 
metropolis,  in  which  they  inveighed,  moft  bitterly,  againft  the  king's  coun- 
fellors ;  while  the  d\ike  of  Brittany,  unable  to  conceal  the  contempt  v;iih 
which  the  conduft  of  Lewis  had  infpired  him,  publicly  lligmatized  him  with 
the  ignominious  appellation  of  "  The  R©yal  Coward."  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  did  him  juftice,  but  he  remained 
filent  on  the  fubjeft,  and  was,  indeed,  fo  humbled  at  the  ftep  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, through  his  own  imprudence,  to  take,  that  he  (hut  himfelf  up  for  fome 
time  in  his  tent.  Lewis,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  develope  the  myftery  dif- 
miffed  his  troops,  and  took  the  road  to  Tours.  He  paiied  through  the  metropolis, 
and  being  apprized  of  the  general  difcontent  of  the  Parifians,  he  vifited  the 
principal  citizens,  and,  by  difplaying  that  affability  of  manners  which  he  fo 
well  knew  how  to  affume,  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  murmurs.  On  his  arrival! 
in  Touraine  he  received  intelligence  of  the  new  revolution  which  had  juft  taken^ 
place  in  England. 

Edward,  after  an  ineifeftual  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  had,  landed,-. 
not  without  oppofition,  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkftiire.  Finding  no  inclination  in 
the  people  to  receive  him,  he  publicly  declared,  that  he  had  relinquiined  all 
thoughts  of  the  crown,  and  came  only  to  recover  the  eftates  of  his  family. 
At  York,  he  could  not  gain  admiffion  till  he  had  taken  a  folemn  oath,  in  the  pi  e- 
fence  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  he  had  no  intenti  n  to  claim  the  crown,  an 
oath  which  he  renewed  at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedralf.  But  this  perjured 
ufurper  no  fooner  found  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  than  he 
avowed  the  true  objeft  of  his  enterprife,  and  alfumed  the  title  which  he  had  fo- 
leranly  renounced. 

The  fubjeQs  of  Henry  and  the  friends  of  Warwick  were  alike  infefted  with  the 
general  fpirit  of  perfidy  which  fo  ftrongly  marked  thefe  degenerate  times :  War-- 
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kick's  brother,  the  archbifliop  of  York,  facilitated  the  entrance  of  Edward  into 
London,  and  delivered  his  fovereign  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  rival.  At 
Barnet,  the  two  armies  met,  but  the  defeftion  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  joined 
to  fome  other  untoward  and  unforefeen  circumflances,  proved  fatal  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  after  a  defperate  adion,  in  which  he  difplayed  his  ufual  intrepi- 
dity, fuftained  a  total  defeat,  and  perifhed  in  the  field.  With  him  periftied  the 
hopes  of  his  party.  Margaret,  the  illuflrious  and  unhappy  confort  of  Henry, 
'ftill  deftined  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune,  had  landed  at  Weymouth,  on  the  evening 
of  this  fatal  day.  Buoyed  up  as  Ihe  was  with  the  flattering  hopes  of  being  reftored 
to  the  fplendour  of  royalty,  and  to  thofe  domeftic  comforts,  and  that  mental  feli- 
city, to  which  fhe  had  fo  long  been  a  ftranger,  when  apprifed  of  the  fatal  events 
which  had  juft  taken  place,  all  her  wonted  fortitude  forfook  her  ;  fhe  funk  fenfe- 
lefs  on  the  floor,  and  remained  fpeechlefs  and  inanimate  for  a  confiderable  time. 
When  fhe  revived,  yielding  to  the  didates  of  defpair,  fhe  took  refuge  in  a  fan6:u- 
:ary,  with  the  defign  to  effefl;  her  efcape  into  France-  But  on  being  joined  by 
many  of  the  Lancaflrian  nobles,  fhe  refumed  her  former  fpirit,  and  determined  to 
defend,  to  the  utmofl,  the  ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.  At  Tewkefbury,  howe- 
ver, her  hopes  were  finally  deflroyed  ;  her  troops,  through  the  impetuofity  of  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  were  defeated,  and  fhe  and  her  only  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  viftor.  Edward,  whofe  foul  was  a  ftranger  to  every 
virtuous  impulfe,  whofe  mind  never  afforded  even  a  momentary  refidence  to  any 
principle  of  honour,  threw  Margaret  into  the  Tower,  where  her  wretched  huf- 
band  was  already  confined,  and  caufed  her  fon  to  be  murdered  in  his  prefence. — 
Perjury  and  affaflination  were  never  neglefted  by  this  inhuman  prince,  when  they 
could  tend  cither  to  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  or  his  ambition.  The  death 
of  Henry  was  all  that  was  now  wanting  to  quiet  his  apprehenfions  and  confirm  his 
power  ;  and  that  monarch  was,  accordingly,  found  dead  in  his  apartments  in  the 
Tower,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury. 

This  revolution  in  England  was  the  means  of  producing  another  in  the  fortune 
and  condition  of  the  French  princes.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  during  the 
late  campaign,  had  afted  chiefly  on  the  defenfive,  was  now  preparing  for  a  re- 
newal of  hoflilities  on  a  more  extenfive  plan  ;  while  Lewis,  who  had  then  profit- 
ed by  his  alliance  with  Henry  and  Warwick,  to  keep  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  awe, 
fjndinrr  himfelf  without  allies,  and  perceiving  the  number  of  his  enemies  daily 
encreafe,  now  renounced  all  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and  only  thought  of  difcon- 
certingthe  projects  of  his  adverfaries. 

Although  the  unexpeded  conclufion  of  a  truce  had  deranged  the  plans  of 
thofe  who  were  anxious  to  promote  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Guienne  and 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  yet  it  did  not  make  them  defpair  of  finally  accomplifhing 
the  objetR;  of  their  wiflies*.  They  flattered  themfeives  that  the  humiliating  fitua- 
tipn  to  which  Charles  had  been  reduced,  would  convince  him  of  the  ncceflTity  of 
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fecuring  allies ;  and,  in  this  hope,  they  renewed  their  foliciladons,  and  prcfTed 
him,  with  greater  earneilnefs  than  before,  to  comply  with  the  general  wifli  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  cement,  by  a  marriage  fo  univerfally  defired,  a  confederacy,  of 
which  he  himfelf  mufl:  inevitably  reap  the  principal  advantages.  Thus  urged, 
Charles  evinced  a  difpofition  to  favour  their  defigns,  though  nothing,  in  faft, 
was  farther  from  his  thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Guienne,  affured  of 
fuccefs,  was  no  longer  ftudious  to  preferve  appearances  with  his  brother.  In  vain 
did  Henry,  king  of  Caftile,  at  the  inftigation  of  Lewis,  infill  on  the  celebration 
of  his  marriage  with  his  daughter  Jane,  to  whom  that  prince  had  been  affianced, 
and  urged  him  to  Ihew  himfelf  to  his  new  fubjefts  ;  the  duke,  who  had  only  con- 
fented  to  that  alliance  the  better  to  deceive  his  brother,  pofitively  refufed  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  which  had  been  contrafted  in  his  name.  He  liftened  only  to  thofe 
who  talked  to  him  of  his  intended  conneGion  with  the  princefs  Mary,  which  he 
thought  fo  far  fettled,  that  he  fent  the  biftiop  of  Montauban  to  Rome,  to  folicit 
the  neceffary  difpenfation  from  the  pope. 

Lewis  had  fome  fufpicions  of  what  was  going  forward,  but  he  was  dill  igno- 
rant of  the  principal  circumftances  of  the  intrigue,  as  well  as  of  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  but  he  obtained,  by  accident,  that  informa- 
tion which  his  utmoil  endeavours  had  proved  inadequate  to  procure.  Oliver  le 
Roux,  whom  Lewis  had  fent  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  had  received  orders  on  his 
return  to  ftop  fome  time  at  the  court  of  the  count  of  Foix,  in  order  to  found  the 
inclinations  of  that  prince,  and,  if  poffible,  to  extort  from  him  fome  ufeful  in- 
telligence. It  fo  happened,  that  Le  Roux  was  put  into  the  fame  apartment  which 
had  been  occupied,  but  a  few  days  before,  by  Henry  Miles,  envoy  from  the  duke, 
of  Brittany.  In  the  corner  of  this  chamber  he  perceived  a  heap  of  papers  torn 
in  pieces,  and  being  impelled  by  an  irrefiflible  curiofity  to  read  them,  he  fucceed- 
ed  in  his  attempts  to  join  the  different  pieces,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  perufe  their  con- 
tents ;  and,  finding  they  were  difpatches  of  importance,  he  did  not  fail  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  king*.  From  one  of  thefe  difpatches  it  was  difcovered, 
that  the  duke  of  Guienne  and  his  partifans  offered,  as  the  firft  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  to  reftore  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  towns  of  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  Rove,  and  Amiens.  Another  contained  the  plan  of  an  offenfive  league  between 
Charles  and  Edward,  who  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  richeft  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  ;  Edward  was  to  take  poffeffion  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  while 
Charles  fecured  Champagne  and  the  Ifle  of  France.  Thefe  different  projects 
alarmed  Lewis,  and  divided  his  attention ;  but  what  difturbed  him  moil  was  the 
fatal  marriage  of  his  brother  with  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy.  Having  learned  that 
the  duke  of  Guienne  had  already  folicited  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  he  imme- 
diately difpatched  an  ambaffador  to  his  holinefs,  to  requefl  that  he  would  either 
.lefufe  it,  or,  if  he  had  already  granted  it,  that  he  would  inftantly  revoke  it;  and, 
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in  order  to  fuperinduce  a  compliance  with  his  requeft,  he  allured  the  fovereiga 
pontifF  with  the  profpeft  of  a  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring  to  attach  the  pope  to  his  intereft,  he 
fent  the  lord  of  Bouchage  into  Guienne,  with  orders  to  concert  his  plans  with 
Beauveau,  bifhop  of  Angers,  one  of  his  brother's  favourites.  This  envoy  re- 
prefented  to  the  prince,  that  he  would  expofe  himfelf  to  inevitable  deftrudlion, 
by  violating  an  oath  taken  upon  the  true  crofs  of  Saint  Lo  ;  "  The  danger  at- 
"'  tending  ivhich  violation  was  fo  great,  that  he  would  infaillihly  die  within  the  year, 
"  which  had  invariably  been  the  cafe  with  all  thofe  who  had  perjured  themfelves  upon 
*'  the  /aid  crofs.*"  He  then  obferved  to  the  prince,  that  he  ought  not  to  confi- 
der  the  heirels  of  Burgundy  as  fuch  an  advantageous  match,  for,  although  the 
.  )  Jh  ^  ,^  duches  had  hitherto  proved  fterrilej  it  was  ftill  poffible  fhe  might  give  birth  to  a 
""''  ^  ^'^^''^^'fon,  in  which  cafe  the  young  princefs  would  have  put  a  very  moderate  fortune  ;  4-<^' 
that  he  ought  not  to  lofe  fight  of  his  rights  to  tlTe  crown  ;  rights  the  more  im- 
portant as  the  king  had  but  one  fon,  and  he  was  of  a  delicate  and  feeble  confti- 
tution  ;  that  it  was  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  oppofe,  with  all  his  power,  the  dar- 
ing enterprifes  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
calamities  which  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  had  brought  upon  France,  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  ;  that  Charles,  who  inherited  the  ambition  and  the  hatred  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  no  longer  admitted  any  bounds  to  his  pretenfions,  but  vifibly  aimed  either 
at  fecuring  the  throne  for  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft,  of  difmembering  the  monarchy  ; 
that  the  king  could  fcarcely  perfuade  himfelf  that  his  brother  had  any  ferious  in- 
tentions of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy ;  but  that,  in  order  to- 
tally to  difpel  his  fears  on  that  head,  he  ought  to  banifh  from  his  prefence  all  thofe 
faithlefs  fervants  who  only  made  ufe  of  his  name  to  frame  the  moft  dangerous 
plots :  that  they  had  already  preffed  the  duke  of  Calabria,  the  lord  of  Beaujeau, 
and  the  duchefs  of  Savoy,  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  the  king  ;  that  they  even 
talked  of  recalling  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been  formally  profcribed  by 
repeated  fen  tences  of  the  fovereign  courts;  and  that  fuch  meafurcs  were,  in  fad, 
to  be  confidered  as  real  hoftilities. 

The  duke  of  Guienne  made  no  dired  anfwer  to  thefe  obfervations ;  but  the  lord 
of  Lefcun  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  government  of  his  duchy,  contrived  an 
effeftual  expedient  for  defeating  their  effeds.  He  propofed  that  the  prince  fhould 
marry  the  younger  daughter  of  the  count  of  Foix,  and  fent  to  afk  the  king's  con- 
fent  to  this  match,  which  Lewis  was  careful  not  to  grant.  The  count  of  Foix,  in- 
dependent of  the  country  whence  he  derived  his  title,  pofleffed  the  county  of 
BitTorre,  and  the  principality  of  Beam;  his  children  were  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre;  he  had  already  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  and 
if  the  duke  of  Guienne  had  married  the  other,  all  thofe  princes  might  have  formed 
an  alliance,  which  would  only  have  left  the  monarch  a  doubtful  and  precarious 
authority  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.     Unwilling,  however,  to  alie. 
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nate  the  afieftlons  of  a  powerful  family,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
he  would  not  openly  rcjeft  his  brother's  demand;  but  wrote  to  Bouchage,  order- 
ing him  artfully  to  elude  the  propofal — "  Exert  all  the  Jive  fenfes  which  nature, 
has  giving  you,  on  thishufmefs"  laid  the  anxious  monarch,  "  if  youfucceedy  you  will 
put  me  in  paradife." 

Apprehenfive  left,  by  his  rejeftion  of  every  match  that  was  propofed  to  him,  it 
fliould  be  imagined  he  meant  always  to  keep  his  brother  unmarried,  an  intention 
that  could  not  fail  to  appear  odious  and  tyrannical;  and  no  longer  daring  to  prefs  his 
marriage  with  Jane  of  Caftile,  becaufe  he  knew  the  prince's  repugnance  to  a  wife 
whofe  very  birth  was  an  objeft  of  difpute,  Lewis,  at  length,  propofed  his  eldefl 
daughter,  Anne  of  France,  who  was  already  promifed  to  Nicholas,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. To  induce  his  brother  to  accept  this  propofal,  he  offered  to  cede  to  him, 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  Rouergue,  Angoumois,  the  Limoufm,  and  Poitou ; 
and  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  guard  of  five  hun- 
dred lances,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  royal  treafury.  But  the  duke  juftly  concluded 
that  thefe  offers  were  too  fplendid  to  be  fincere ;  and  as  he  was  aware  of  the  motive 
which  had  influenced  his  brother  to  make  them,  he  did  not  condefcend  even  to  no- 
tice them. 

After  having  employed  to  no  purpofe  all  the  refources  of  policy,  Lewis,  who  had 
now  loft  all  hopes  of  either  curing  his  brother's  fufpicions,  or  of  conquering  his  ob- 
ftinacy  turned  his  batteries  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf;  but  as  he  was  fen- 
fible  that  Charles  was  actuated  by  fentiments  of  hatred  and  revenge,  he  was  afraid 
to  make  any  diretl  overtures,  which  might  perhaps  be  rejefted,  and  would,  in  that 
cafe,  certainly  be  rendered  public  by  the  duke.     In  order  to  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, he  fent  a  private  perfon  to  Burgundy,  who  had  orders  to  tell  the  duke,  as 
-from  himfelf,  that  having  had  occafion  to  vifit  the  court  of  France  on  fome  affairs 
of  his  own,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  familiar  converfation  with  the 
king,  when  the  duke's  name  having  been  cafually  mentioned,  Lewis  had  appeared 
to  be  impreffed  with  fentiments  of  efleem  and  admiration  for  that  prince;  that,  agree- 
ably furprized  at  finding  the  monarch  thus  favourably  difpofed,  he  had  ventured  to 
tell  him  that  Charles  did  not  entertain  a  lefs  favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  his  friendfhip  to  that  of  the  princes  who  hadfo  bafely  abandoned  him  in 
the  hour  of  neceflity;  that  this  difcourfe  had  given  the  king  fuch  pleafure,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  obferving  that  Charles  and  he  were  formed  to  be  friends,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  more  fenfible  of  their  interefts,  they  would  have  always  lived 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  have  aggrandifed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of 
their  refpeftive  enemies :  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  and  that 
he  fhould  already  have  communicated  it  to  the  duke,  could  he  have  hoped  that  it 
'Would  experience  a  favourable  reception  from  Charles,  but  that  hitherto  he  had 
ftrong  ground  for  complaining  of  the  unwillingnefs  betrayed  by  that  prince  to  r^- 
pofe  any  degree  of  confidence  in  him* 

Charles's  anfwer,  who  probably  faw  through  this  fhailow  artifice,  was  partly  fe= 
dous  and  partly  ironical ;  he  obferved  that  thisfe  fine  profefTions  but  ill-accorded 
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with  the  intelligence  which  he  received  from  other  quarters ;  that  the  king,  if  he 
had  any  real  defire  to  become  his  friend,  had  it  in  his  power  to  prove,  in  a  very 
obvious  manner,  the  fmcerity  of  his  intentions ;  that  he  fhould  begin  by  reftoring 
Saint  Quentin,  Amiens,  and  the  other  places  which  he  bad  taken  from  him,  in 
violation  of  fubfifling  treaties  ;  and  that  objects,  fo  trifling  in  their  nature,  fliould 
not  be  fufFered  to  operate  as  impediments  to  the  defigns  of  a  prince  who  had  fuch 
vaft  projects  in  contemplation.  This  anfwer  was  interfperfed  with  many  popular 
maxims,  and  trite  obfervations. 

Charles   had,  at  this  period,  attained  the  fummit  of  profperity  ;  the  difgrace 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  laft  campaign  having  been  produftive  of  more 
folid  advantages  than  he  could  poflibly  have  expe£ted  to  derive  from  the  moft 
brilliant  fuccefs.    Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  truce,  he  had  convened 
the  ftates  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  his  dominions,  with  the  view  to  con- 
\'ince  them  that  the  king  had  only  been  induced  to  attack  him  in  the  hope  of 
finding  him  wholly  unprepared  for  refiftance  ;   that  he  fhould  always  be  cxpofed 
to  the  fame  danger,  unlefs  Burgundy,  in  imitation  of  France,  fhould  adopt  the 
mode  of  eflabiilhing  a  regular  body  of  troops  :  he  obferved,  that  to  preclude  the 
poffibility  of  being  taken  by  furprife,  and  to  feeure  the  fortunes  of  individuals  from 
the  fudden  depredations  of  the  enemy,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  grant  an  adequate 
fupply  for  paying  eight  hundred  lances,  the  annual  expence  whereof  might  a- 
mount    to  one   hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns.     The   flates  accordingly 
granted  the  new   fubfidy,  without  reflefting  on  the  confequences  to  which  it 
might    lead ;  they  foon,  however,  became    fenfible  of  the  fault   they  had  com- 
mitted :  Charles,  whofe  ambition  encreafed  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  grati- 
fication, doubled  and  even  tripled  the  flipulated  number  of  troops,  and  encreafed 
the  original  grant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns  to  five  hundred 
thoufand.   His  court  had  become  the  center  of  political  negociations ;  his  alliance 
was  courted  by  all  the  neighbouring  princes ;  and  the  only  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced  confifled  in  the  choice  of  propofals,  all  advantageous  in  themfelves,  but 
incompatible  with  each  other.     The  dukes  of  Guienne  and  Brittany,  the  con- 
flable,  and  feveral  other  great  vafTals  of  the  crown,  urged  him  to  break  the 
truce,  and  engaged  to  make  the  people  rife  in  his  favour :  they  offered  him,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  treaty,  the  reftitution  of  Amiens  and  Saint  Quentin  ;  but  they 
required  that  the  duke  fhould  cement  the  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  duke  of  Guienne,  and  by  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  his  plan  for  intro- 
ducing the  Englifh  into  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  Edward,  who  feemed  difpofed  to  enforce  his  pnetenfions  to 
Guienne  and  Normandy,  and  who  could  not  hope  to  fucceed  in  his  attempts  to 
fubdue  thofe  provinces,  without  the  affiflanee  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  propofed 
to  divide  the  kingdom  of  France  between  them  *  ;  but  he  wifhed  firft  to  be  allured 
that  the  duke  would  not  marry  his  daughter  to  the  king's  brother,  otherwife  he 
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declared  he  would  join  Lewis  in  order  to  prevent  an  union  that  mufi:  prove  more 
fatal  to  England  than  to  France.  The  objeftions  of  the  Englifli  monarch  to  the 
projefted  marriage  betvi^een  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy  and  the  king's  brother,  were 
not  devoid  of  foundation:  as  Lewis  had  but  one  fon,  whofe  health  was  in  a 
doubtful  Itate,  the  duke  of  Guienne  was  ftill  confidered  as  heir  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  Englifli  had  juft  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  the  profpeft 
of  au  alliance  which  muft  one  day  have  united  the  vafl  polTeffions  of  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  for  what  hopes  could  they  then  entertain 
of  recovering  Normandy  and  Guienne  ? — How  could  they  even  expeft  to  keep 
Calais,  the  only  place  which  they  now  pofleffed  on  the  continent? 

Edward's  demand  perfeftly  accorded  with  the  fecret  views  of  Charles,  who 
had  never  any  intention  of  giving  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Guienne  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  reliance  to  place  on  a  political  connexion  with  a  monarch  fo 
indolent  as  Edward,  and  a  government  fo  unfettled  as  the  Englifii.  Befides,  in 
that  cafe  he  muft  renounce  all  alliance  with  the  French  princes,  and  even  expeft 
to  fee  them  join  their  fovereign.  Thefe  being  apprifed  of  the  obftacles  which 
Edward  oppofed  to  their  plans,  fent  the  lord  D'Urfe  to  the  duke,  to  reprefent 
to  him,  that  they  were  fufficiently  powerful  to  make  the  king  accede  to  whatever 
conditions  they  might  chufe  to  impofe  ;  that  his  alliance  with  Edward  would 
only  tend  to  difgrace  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation;  and,  they  finally  obferved, 
that  if  he  feriouily  thought  of  introducing  the  Englifli  into  France,  he  could  have 
no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  : — This  reproach  appeared  fo  extraor- 
dinary to  the  duke,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  : — "  /  have  a  greater' 
^'•j^egard"  faid  Charles,  '■'•  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  than  M,  D'Urfe  imagines, - 
'■'■for  infiead  of  one  king  that  France  now  has,  I  wifhfhe  had  fix  !" 

Lewis,  unable  to  penetrate  the  lecret  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with^ 
regard  to  his  daughter's  marriage ;  and  ignorant,  probably^  of  the  obligations 
which  he  had  contrafted  with  the  king  of  England^  was  alio  anxious  to  open  a 
negociation ;  not  with  the  intention  of  concluding  any  treaty,  but  merely  with 
the  view  of  amufing  his  enemy,  and  of  preventing  him,  as  long  as  poffible,  from 
adopting  any  decifive  meafure.  The  anfvver  which  his  obfcure  agent  had  received 
from  Charles,  was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  deter  Lewis  from  the  purfuit  of  his 
Icheme  ;  and  when  he  imagined  that  the  duke's  curiofity  was  raifed  to  the  pitch 
he  wiflied  it  to  attain,  he  fent  him  the  plan  of  a  peace,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal  articles  :  that  "  A  treaty  of  confederation  and  fraternity  "  Ihould 
be  concluded  between  the  king  and  the  duke ;  that  the  duke  fliould  accept  the 
order  of  Saint  Michael,  and  the  king  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  that  the 
dauphin  fhould  marry  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  daughter,  and,  in  cafe  any 
thing  Ihould  occur  to  prevent  that  connection  from  taking  place,  that  Charles 
ihould  engage  not  to  give  her  to  the  duke  of  Guienne  ;  that  the  king  ihould  give 
up  the  conftable  and  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  all  their  poflTeffions,  to  the  duke  ; 
in  return  for  which  conceflion  the  duke  fliould,  on  his  part,  equally  abandon  the  • 
dukes  of  Guienne  and  Brittany  to  the  king's  difcretioa ;  and,  that  the  king  fliould-t 
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reftore  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  towns  of  Saint-Quentin,  Amiens,  Roie,  and 
Montdidier. 

Of  all  thefe  conditions,  the  lafl;  was  the  only  one  which  Charles  was  willing 
to  accept ;  he  therefore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  fecure  that  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  projected  treaty,  and  then  to  give  his  fentiments  on  the  others.  With  this 
view  he  afFecled  to  approve  the  projeft  of  reconciliation,  and  even  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  confer  with  the  king's  envoys  ;  but,  as  he  was  aware  that  fear 
was  the  only  motive  which  could  induce  Lewis  to  court  his  friendfliip  and  alliance, 
he  wifely  concluded  that  by  encreafing  his  apprehenfions,  he  fhould  facilitate  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty  ;  thus  while  he  continued  the  negociation,  he  haftened  to 
conclude  an  offenffive  and  deffenfive  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  the 
fovereigns  of  Caflile,  and  with  Juan,  king  ef  Arragon,  father  to  Ferdinand.  This 
lail  prince  declared,  that  although  in  his  former  treaties  with  France,  he  had 
engaged  to  obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality  in  any  contefts  which  might  arife  between 
Lewis  and  Charles,  yet  he  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  authorized,  by  the  condufl: 
of  the  king  of  France,  to  revoke  the  promife  he  had  made  ;  that,  in  future,  he 
would,  on  all  occafions,  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  on 
his  fide,  engaged  to  confider  the  interefts  of  Burgundy  and  Arragon  as  infepara- 
ble ;  and  both  princes  agreed  to  conclude  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  France, 
but  by  mutual  confent. 

Strengthened  by  this  alliance,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  immediately  iflued  a 
declaration,  which  fet  forth  that  the  king,  by  an  infraftion  of  the  treaty  of 
Perorme,  had  incurred  the  penalty  denounced,  by  a  particular  article  of  that 
treaty,  againll  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  Ihould  be  guilty  of  any  vio- 
lation of  its  terms ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  provinces  and  dominions  of  the 
houi'e  of  Burgundy  were  wholly  exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  French 
parliament,  and  from  the  obligation  of  homage  to  the  king.  In  confequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  duke  erefted  a  fovereign  court  at  Malines,  to  decide  in  all 
cafes  of  appeal;  and  forbade  his  fubjefts  under  pain  of  death,  to  apply  in  any  cafe 
whatever  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Lewis,  feigning  ignorance  of  this  declaration,  fent  Peter  Doriole,  and  the  lord 
of  Craon,  to  confer  with  the  duke's  minifters,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  propofed 
reconciliation  ;  and  thefe  envoys  had  orders  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  truce  which 
was  about  to  expire,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  delay,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  final  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 

While  the  king  thus  fought  to  amufe  his  moft  formidable  enemy,  he  dircfted 
his  principal  attention  to  Guienne,  which  he  had  refolved  immediately  to  invade. 
As  he  wiflied  to  employ  Tanneguy  du  Chatel  on  this  fervice,  and  was  afraid  to 
leave  the  province  of  Rouffdlon,  of  which  that  nobleman  was  governor,;without 
fomc  experienced  general,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  it  was  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  all  the  forces  of  Arragon,  he  engaged  du  Lau  to  procure,  by  an  offer  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  crowns,  the  ceflion  of  that  government  from  du  Chatel. 
The  offer  was  accepted  j  but  du  Chatel  exprefsly  ftipulated  that,  in  cafe  he  Jliould 
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be  compelled,  on  any  account,  to  leave  France,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  retire 
into  Rouflillon,  and  to  exert  the  authotity  of  governor ;  a  precaution  which  plainly 
fliews  what  little  confidence  was  placed  in  Lewis,  even  by  thofe  whom  he  honour- 
ed  with  his  confidence. 

All  fijch  as  were  difcontented  with  the  government,  and  all  the  perfonal  enemies 
of  Lewis*,  now  repaired  to  Guienne,  which  was  deftined  to  become  the  fcene 
of  war.  They  were  all  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  duke,  who,  en- 
deavouring to  ftrengthen  his  party  by  the  acquifition  of  allies,  had  lately  recalled 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  reftored  to  him  a  part  of  his  former  poffeflions. 
The  duke  of  Nemours  and  the  count  of  Foix  fecretly  fupported  his  caufe,  and 
incited  the  nobifity  and  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  to  rife  in  his  favo'.ir.  In  (hort,  the  duke  and  his  friends  appeared 
firmly  refolved  to  repel  with  the  utmoft  vigour  any  attack  that  might  be  made  by 
his  brother,  and  even  to  revenge  fuch  an  infult  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  his  dominions.  The  determined  fpirit,  and  the  general  fermentation  v/hich 
prevailed  on  this  occafion,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  lord  of  Lefcun,  whofe  aftive  genius  and  intriguing  difpofition  rendered  him 
a  worthy  opponent  of  the  artful  and  hypocritical  Lewis.  This  nobleman  had  en- 
deavoured to  incite  to  an  unanimity  of  fentiment  and  aftion,  the  courts  of  Guienne, 
Brittany,  Arragon,  Savoy  and  Burgundy,  whofe  united  efforts  might  threaten 
France  with  deftrudion  on  every  fide.  But  in  Guienne,  where  oppofition  might  have 
been  leaft  expeftcd,  he  experienced  contradiftions  which  his  utmoft  zeal  and  abili-- 
ties  were  fcarcely  able  to  overcome.  Colette  de  Jambes,  lady  of  Monforeau,  be- 
ing jealous  of  the  minifter's  influence  and  power,  had  contrived  to  form  a  party 
againft  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  lord  of  Malicorne,  the  duke's  principal 
favourite.  This  lady,  who,  if  the  accounts  of  contemporary  writers  may  be  cre- 
dited, was,  both  in  mental  and  perfonal  endowments,  the  moft  accomplilhed  wo- 
man of  the  age,  had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  life,  been  married  to  Lewis 
d'Amboife,  "Vifcount  of  Thouars  ;  but,  after  her  hufband's  death,  fhe  had  con- 
ceived an  attachment  for  the  duke  of  Guienne,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  daughters^ 
As  the  chief  objeft  of  Lefcun' s  plan  was  to  procure  a  wife  for  the  duke,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  fhe  fhould  have  raifed  up  every  oppolkion  to  it  in  her  pow- 
er ;  that  minifter,  however,  feemed  to  acquire  frefh  zeal  from  the  obftacles  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  perfevered,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  fcheme,  with  aftonifh- 
ing  diligence.  Lewis,  on  his  fide,  made  his  troops  advance,  and  gave  his  final' 
orders  to  his  generals ;  Dammartin  was  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  duchy  on 
the  fide  of  Gafcony,  Cruffol  on  the  fide  of  Saintonge,  and  Tanneguy  du  Chatel 
on  the  fide  of  Poitou. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  critical  fituatioh,  and  the  flames  ©f  war  were  ready 
to  extend  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ether,  while  the  formidable 
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oppofition  which  Lewis  had  to  expedl  in  Guienne,  had  difabled  him  from  putting 
the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence,  and  while  that 
monarch  had  jufl  caufe  to  fear  the  united  attacks  of  three  powerful  enemies  ;  an 
event  occurred  fo  unexpected  and  myfterious,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  infernal  machinations  of  a  prince,  to  whom  it  was  produftive  of  fuch 
fignal  advantages.  Intelligence  was  received  in  the  French  army  that  the  lady 
of  Monforeau  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the  duke  of  Guienne  was 
alfo  dangeroufly  ill.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  they  were  both  poifoned 
by  eating  a  peach  which  had  been  previoufly  prepared  for  the  purpofe ;  and 
that  John  Faure  de  Vercors  or  Verfois,  a  Benediftine  monk,  abbot  of  Saint 
John  d' Angeli ;  and  an  officer  of  the  duke's  houfhold,  named  Henry  de  la  Roche, 
were  the  authors,  or  rather  the  inftruments  employed  in  the  perpetration  of  this 
crime.  It  appears,  however,  that,  immediately  after  its  commiffion,  no  fufpicions 
were  entertained  of  them,  as  the  monk  continued  in  favour,  and  was  even  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  executors  of  the  lady  of  Monforeau ;  but,  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  fubjeft,  informing  him  that  his  brother 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Lewis  to  the 
■count  of  Dammar  tin.* 

In  proportion  as  the  duke  of  Guienne  grew  weaker,  his  ardour  for  the  ac- 
complillunent  of  his  plans  encreafed :  he  difpatched  couriers  to  his  allies  ;  put 
his  towns  and  fortrefles  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence,  and  iffued  orders  for  the 
immediate  co!le£lion  of  his  troops  in  every  part  of  his  apanage.  Fearful  of 
being  abandoned  at  this  critical  period,  he  exacted  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  from 
his  officers,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  to  ferve  him  againft  all  men,  not 
excepting  the  king.  Many  of  them,  however,  fenfible  of  his  approaching  end, 
refuled  to   take  the  oath,  and  haftened  to  make  their  peace  with  Lewis. 

A.  D.  1472]  The  king,  who  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  fent  frefh  ambafladors 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  a  propofal  to  fubmit  the  difference  between  them 
to  arbitration  ;  and  with  an  offer  to  accept  the  pope's  legate  as  the  umpire.  He, 
at  the  fame  time,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was 
flrengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  towns,  and  arming  his  fubjefts.  But  Francis 
fent  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  the  king,  reproaching  him  with  his  duplicity,  and  his 
infidious  attempts  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions ;  after  which  he 
conjured  the  duke  of  Burgundy  not  to  difappoint  the  hopes  of  his  allies  by  any 
farther  delays. 

Lewis,  informed  of  thefe  felicitations,  and  perceiving,  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's preparations,  that  he  might  exped  to  be  immediately  attacked,  fent  or- 
ders to  his  plenipotentiaries  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  Charles  might  wifh  to 
impofe.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  the  king  confented  to 
reflore  the  towns  of  Amiens,  Saint  Quentin,  Montdidier,  and  Roye,  to  the  duke 
■of  Burgundy  ;  and  to  give  up  to  him  the  conftable,  and  the  count  of  Nevers,  a 
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prince  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  but  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  reigning  branch, 
which  had  defpoiled  him  of  a  part  of  his  pofleffions  :  the  duke,  on  his  fide,  con- 
fented  to  renounce  all  alliance  with  the  dukes  of  Guienne  and  Brittany.  Nei- 
ther party  had  the  fmalleft  intention  of  fulfiUing  the  terms  of  this  agreement ; 
the  obje6i  of  Charles  was  to  get  poffeflion  of  the  towns  which  had  been  taken 
■from  him,  after  which  he  meant  publicly  to  declare,  that  he  pardoned  the  con- 
ftable,  and  the  count  of  Nevers,  and  therefore  expefted  that  the  king  would  be 
equally  indulgent  to  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Guienne,  otherwife  he  fhould 
march  to  their  relief.  The  intention  of  Lewis  was  only  to  gain  time,  and,  im- 
mediately after  his  brother's  death,  to  declare  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
bound  to  keep  his  word  with  a  prince  who  had  not  dealt  openly  with  him. 

The  treaty  was  no  fooner  figned  than  Charles  demanded  immediate  pofTellion  of 
the  towns  which  v/ere  to  be  reftored  to  him;  but  the  plenipotentiaries  not  being 
authorifed  to  comply  with  his  demand,  a-dvifed  him  to  make  his  army  advance  to 
the  frontiers,  and  to  fend  fome  confidential  fervant  to  the  king,  to  exacl  from 
him  an  oath  to  obferve  the  treaty,  and  to  procure  the  neceflary  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  places  in  queltion;  but,  the  lord  of  Quingei,  who  was  intrufted 
with  this  commiffien,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  fatisfaftory  anfwer  from  Lewis, 
who  continued  to  put  him  off  from  day  to  day.  The  duke  of  Guienne  was,  by 
ihis  ^fne,  at  the  point  of  death,' and  tlie  natural  goodnefs  of  his  difpofition  led 
him,  in  his  laft  moments,  to-dlfmifs  all  fentiments  of  hatred  from  his  mind,  and 
to  afk  from  his  brother  the  fame  forgivenefs  of  injuries  which  he  fo  willingly  ex- 
tended to  him  :  he  appointed  Lewis  his  fole  legatee,  earneftly  befeeching  him 
to  confirm  a  few  legacies  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  fome  old  fervants  of  ap- 
proved fidelity.  His  death  fpread  conflernatjon  and  alarm  throughout  his  palace 5 
and  moQ:  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  perfevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  unfortu- 
nate prince,  nmv  courted  the  good  graces  of  his  tyrannical  brother.  Mahcorne, 
his  chief" favourite,  was  the  firft  to  convey  the  welcame  tidings  to  Lewis,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  laft  requefts  of  his  deceafed  mafher,  Lefcun,  however, 
peififted  in  his  hatred  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  now  but  too  great  reafon  to 
deteft ;  he  had  difcovered  the  alfafBns  of  the  prince,  and  thrown  them  into  irons, 
when  finding  their  infamy  deteded,  they  confefTed  their  guilt,  and  openly  accufed 
the  king  of  having  inftigated  them  to  the  commiffion  of  the  dreadful  deed.  Lef- 
cun being  compelled  to  quit  Guienne,  took  the  two  criminals  with  him  to  Brittany, 
where  he  deUvered  them  to  the  duke,  with  this  folemn  exhortation:  '.'  In  order 
•"  to  revenge  the  beft  of  mafters,  and  mofl  faithful  of  friends,  I  refign  into  your 
'•'■  hands  thefe  traitors,  who  have  bafely  taken  away  the  life  of  their  lawful  prince, 
■"  in  the  hope  that  you  v/ill  make  a  fignal  example  of  them.  Think  on  what 
*'  you  owe  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  who  fo  richly  deferved  your  friendftiip : 
*'  his  foul  now  demands  from  God  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  thefe  his  affaffins : 
*'  may  he  fee,  from  the  manfions  of  the  dead,  in  what  manner  I  fulfil  my  en- 
*'  gagementsf  "  They  ftiall  have  the  reward  they  merit,"  replied  the  duke  ; 
VoL.IL  3U 
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*'  and  would  that  thofe  who  urged  them  to  the  commiffion  of  the  crime  were 
"  equally  in  my  power ;  they  Ihould  not  eafily  efcape." 

Lewis,  pretending  that  by  his  brother's  death  he  was  releafed  from  the  neceffity 
of  fulfilling  the  engagements  which  his  plenipotentiaries  had  contrafted  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  now  openly  declared  to  the  lord   of  Quingei,  that  he  fhould 
not  confirm  a  treaty,  in  the  conclufion  of  which  the  duke  had  difplayed  a  want  of 
candour,  and  betrayed  the  moft  pernicious  defigns  *..     Charles,^  enraged  at  the 
idea  of  having  thus  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  the  fliallow  arts  of  his- 
rival,  gave  a  full  fcope  to  his  refentment,  and  publifhed  a  violent  manifefto,  ia 
which  he  recapitulated  the  particulars  of  the  plot,  which,  at  the  king's  inftigation^ 
had  been  formed  againft  his  life,  by  his  natural  brother,  Baldwin,  John  de  Chaffa,, 
and  John  d'Arfon  \  he  added,  that  Lewis,  perfifting  in  his  infamous  defigns  of 
of  deftroying  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  had  jufl  caufed  his 
brother  to  be  put  to  death,  hy  paifoHy  'witchcraft,  and  diabolical  invocations,  as  was 
proved  by  the  confeffion  of  the  two^  culprits  whom  he  had  feduced.     For  thefe- 
tv/o  attempts,  purfued  the  duke,  one  againft  the  firll  peer  of  the  realm,  the  other 
againft  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  he  deferves    to  be  pronounced  guilty  of 
homicide  ;  of  Mgh-treafon  againft  the  crown,  the  princes  of  the  bl'ood,  and  the 
public  welfare  ^  a  traitor,  a  parricide,  and  an  idolator  ;  each  of  thefe  affertions  he 
fupported  by  quotations  from  the  feriptures,  from  the  Decretals,  and  froiji  the- 
fathers  of  the  the  church  ;  and  he  concluded  by  exhorting  all  chriftian  princes  to 
unite  their  arms  againft  this  common  enemy. 

This  manifefto,  however,  which  was  diftributed  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom, 
produced  but  little  effeft.  Lewis,  intent  on  the  reduQion  of  Guienne,  did  not 
deign  to  anfwer  it ;.  and  he  even  fufFered  the  long  fpace  of  eighteen  months  to 
elapfe,  before  he  adopted  any  meafures  for  cliearing  himfelf  from  the  heavy  accufa- 
tions  which  had  been  preferred  againft  him,.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he 
appointed  commiffioners  to  try  the  two  criminals,  who  v/ere  ftill  confined  in  the 
Breton  prifons ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  infamous^ 
tranfadion,  the  abbot  of  Saint  John  d'Angell  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  with, 
evident  marks  of  violence  about  his  perfon ;.  what  became  of  the  other  culprit,. 
Henry  de  la  Roche,  is  not  known  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mifTioners,  nor  the  other  examinations  of  the  Giiminals,  been  preferved.  It  was 
commonly  believed,  however,  tha,t  the  king  had  not  ferupled  to  conceal  the  firft 
crime,  by  the  perpetration  of  a  fecond,  and  every  part  of  his  conduft,  no  lefs 
than  his  charafter,  tended  to  confirm  this  belief.  It  was  juftly  obferved,  that  he 
had  made  no  attempt  to  juftify  himfelf  till  after  he  had  effefted  a  reconciliation 
with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  had  drawn  the  lord  of  Lefcun  into  his  fervice ;; 
and  that  the  criminals  had  difappeared  at  fuch  a  critical  period,  it  was  impoflible 
to  fi'ppofe  hey  had  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  likewife  remarked,  that  Lewis 
4C.  Axsxhoih,  one  of  the  commiffioners,  was,  foon  after,  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
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of  Albi ;  and  that  Peter  de  Sacierges,  who  had  officiated  as  fecretary  to  the  com- 
miffion,  was  made  a  mafter  of  requefts.  It  mufh  be  confefled  that  all  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  amount  only  to  a  prefumptive  evidence,  but  then  the  prefumption  is  fo 
iftrong,  that,  combined  with  the  known  difpofition  of  Lewis,  and  other  confidera- 
tions  which  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind,  it  appears  to  us  irrefiftible. 
Brantome  relates  a  ftory,  which,  were  it  better  authenticated,  would  fettle  the 
matter  beyond  all  poffibility  of  difpute :  he  pretends,  that  the  fecret  of  this  murder 
was  difcovered  by  means  of  a  fool  who  had  lived  with  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
and  on  his  death  had  been  taken  into  the  king's  fervice.  "  This  good  king," 
fays  the  jovial  hiftorian,  '*  being  one  day  at  Cleri  repeating  his  prayers  and  orifons 
"  at  the  fhrine  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  called  his  good  patronefs,  and  none  being 
*'  prefent  at  the  time  except  this  fool,  who  was  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  king, 
*'  and  whom  his  majefty  believed  to  be  ftupid,  fo  vain,  and  fo  foolifh,  that  he 
■*'  could  pay  no  attention  to  any  thing  that  was  faid,  he  procec^ded  thus  to  pray 
*'  aloud — Ah!  my  good  lady,  my  little  miftre'fs,  my  great  friend,  in  whom  I 
*^'  have  always  placed  my  truft,  I  befeech  you  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  to  be- 
'"  come  my  advocate  with  him,  to  intreat  him  to  pardon  me  my  brother's  death., 
*'  whom  I  caufed  to  be  poifoned  by  that  wicked  abbot  of  Saint  John  :  to  you, 
**'  my  good  patronefs  and  miftrefs,  I  confefs  my  crime."  It  is  needlefs  to  com- 
ment on  the  improbability  of  this  ftory,  which  Brantome  acknowledges  to  have 
received  from  an  old  canon  of  eighty,  who  had,  himfelf,  heard  it  from  another 
perfon  ;  but  if  it  does  not  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  king's  guilt,  it  certainly 
does  not  diminifn  its  probability. 

After- his  brother's  death,  Lewis  entered  Guienne,  which  he  reduced  without 
the  fmailelb  oppofitioa*  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  diiferent  towns  only  ftipulating 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  privileges.  Thefe  the  king  chearfully  confirmed,  it 
being  a  maxim  with  him  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  municipal  government, 
which  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  firft  caufe  of  the  humiliation  of  the  ariftocracy^ 
He  even  granted  permiffion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  to  carry  on  a  free  trade 
with  the  Englifh  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  ftate,  a  privilege  which  might  tend 
to  the  introdudion  of  a  neutral  power,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  an  independent 
republic  in  the  heart  of  the  monarchy.  He  again  made  the  city  of  Bourdeaux 
the  feat  of  the  parliament,  which,  on  the  ceffion  of  Guienne  to  his  brother,  had 
been  transferred  to  Poitiers  ;  and  finding  his  prefence  neceiTary  in  another  quarter, 
he  even  concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  con- 
fented  to  leave  him  in  poffeiTion  of  that  part  of  his  territories  to  which  he  had  been 
lately  reftored  by  the  duke  of  Guienne.  He  then  appointed  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,, 
governor  of  the  province,  and  marched  towards  Brittany  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thoufand  men. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  though  he  had  fpared  no  pains  to  pot  his  dominions  m 
a,  proper  ftate  of  defence,  ftill  found  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  fo 
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powerful  as  Lewis  ;  and  as  he  was  fn  daily  expeaation  of  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
from  England,  he  refolved  to  propofe  a  ftiort  truce  to  the  French  monarch,  during 
which,  he  obferved,  effeftual  means  for  a  final  accommodation  might  be  adopted. 
The  king,  confcious  of  his  fuperiority  in  the  arts  of  negociation,  accepted  the 
propofal ;  not  perceiving,  that  by  that  means  he  would  lofe  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  aftion,  and  that  his  enemy  was  only  feeking  to  gain  time  in  order  co 
facilitate  the  reception  of  thofe  fuccours  which  he  expe&efted  from  his  aUies. 

-The  duke  of  Burgundy,  meanwhile,  had  fpread  devaffation  throughout  the 
fertile  province  of  Picardy  ;  with  an  army  of  eighty-thoufand  men  he  had  paffed' 
the  Somme,  and  invefted  the  town  of  Nefle*,  whofe  inhabitants  maffacred  ther 
herald  which  he  had  fent  to  fummon  theni  to  furrender.  In  revenge  for  this 
barbarous  aft,  Charles,  after  he  had  reduced  the  place,  inhumanly  ordered  the 
garrifon  and  citizens  to  be  maffacred,  without  diftinftion  of  age  or  fex  ;  fome- 
few,  who  had  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  foldiery,  had  their  right  hands  cut  off^ 
and  were  fent,  in  that  fituation,,  to  the  king;  after  which  the  town  was  reduced  to> 
afhes. 

The  garrifons  of  Roye  and  Montdidier,  tiS^rrified  by  the  fate  of  their  fellow 
foldiers,  refigned  thofe  towns  to  the  vidor,  whofe  next  attempts  were  direfted 
againft  Beauvais.  That  place,  though  deftitute  of  troops,  refifted  his  efforts ; 
and  neither  the  demolition  of  the  fuburbs,  nor  the  formidable  force  of  the  enemy 
could  induce  the  brave  citizens  to  furrender.  Even  the  women  here  performed 
prodigies  of  valour ;  they  lined  the  walls  in  thofe  parts  whkh  were  moft  open  to 
attack,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  danger.  One  of  thefe  heroines 
forced  a  flandard  from  the  enemy,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  the  town.  This 
vigorous  and  unexpefted  defence  gave  time  for  the  arrival  of  troops,-  which  was 
facilitated  by  the  negledt  of  Charles  completely  to  inveft  the  place.  The  duke 
was  now  foiled  in  every  attack ;  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  detached  by  the  king, 
under  the  command  of  Dammartrn,  harraffed  his  troops,  and  intercepted  his 
convoys  ;  and,  after  a  general  affault,  in  which  he  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  one  thoufand  wounded  t,  he  raifed  the  fiege^ 
entered  the  country  of  Caux,  ferzed  the  towns  of  Eu,  and  Saint  Vallery,  deliver- 
ed Longueville  to  the  flames,  and  extended  his  deveftations  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Rouen,  before  which  city  he  remained  four  days,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  appointed  that  fpot  for  the  junftion 
of  the  tv/o  armies- 
While  the  duke  was  thus  employed  in  committing  devafiiations  in  Normandy^ 
the  garrifons  of  Amiens  and  Saint  Quentin  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  The  war,  too,  rai- 
ged  with  equal  violence  in  Champagne  and  Burgundy  :  the  count  of  Rouffi,  el- 
-deft  fon  to  the  conftable,  who  commanded  the  duke's  army  at  the  fame  time  that 
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his  father  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  carried  defolation  into  the- 
environs  of  Tonnerre,  Joigny,  Troyes,  and  Langrefs,  burni;ig  all  the  towns  and 
villages  which  fell  into  his  hands.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  expofed  to  fimi- 
lar  depredations  from  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in 
that  quarter  ;  and  fuch  were  the  adiis  of  violence  committed  on  either  fide,  that 
an  ancient  chronicler  obferves,  the  French  and  Burgundians>  mad  with  rage,  were 
lefs  eager  to  make  conquefts,  than  intent  on  mutual  deftruftion*.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  urged  by  the  folicitations  of  his  fubjeds,  the  ravage  of  his  provinces, 
the  dearth  of  provifio-ns  which  prevailed  in  his  army,  and  hi-s  defire  of  infiifting 
vengeance  on  the  conftabie  for  facking  his  towns,  at  length  found  himfelf  com- 
pelled  to  leave  Normandy,  and  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  where  he  re- 
viewed his  army,  which  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  this  fruitlefs  expedition,  as  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  any  enterprife  of  importance. 

Lewis,  in  reward  of  the  valour  and  fidelity  difplayed  by  the  citizens  of  Beau- 
vais,  to  whom  he  chiefly  afcribed  the  fuccefs-  of  this  campaign,  granted  them  pri- 
vileges equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  t  :  he 
allowed  them  to  hold  fiefs,  and  rere-fiefs,  exempt  from  the  ufual  contributions^ 
and  from  all  the  fervices  attached  to  that  fpeeies  of  pofleffion  ;  he  accorded  then*. 
a  general  exemption  from^  all  impofts  whatever,  except  fuch  as  they  might  levy 
themfelves  for  the  fupport  and  repair  of  their  fortifications  ;  and  he  allowed  theni 
a  total  freedom  of  choice  in  the  ekSion  of  their  municipal  officers,.  The  women^ 
who  had  fignaiifed  their  courage  and  fidelity,  in,  at  leaft,  an  equal  degree  with 
the  men,  were  not  forgotten  ;  it  was  ordained,  that,  at  an  annual  feftival  to  be 
celebrated  at  Beauvais,  in  honour  of  Saint  Angadrefme,  whofe  relics  had  beea 
expofed  on  the  walls  during  the  fiege,  the  v/omen  Ihould  take  precedency  of  the 
men,  both  in  the  proceflion  and  at  church  ;  that,  as  well  during  this  ceremony,  as 
at  any  other  time  they  chofe,  they  might  wear  filks,  furs,  and  belts  of  gold  j  or- 
naments which  had  hitherto  been  confined  by  the  laws  to  people  of  diftinciion.,  and 
which  the  citizens'  w^ives  had  been  long  anxious  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing ;  and,  laftly,  Lewis  granted  to  Jane  Fourquet,  the  young  heroine  who  had 
taken  the  ilandard  from  the  enemy,  and  to  Colin  Pilon,  whom  Ihe  had  |uft  mai- 
riedj  a  total  exemption  from  taxes  throughout  the  kingdom^ 

The  truce  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  having  expired,  Lewis  eil'- 
tered  the  dominions  of  Francis,  and  reduced  Chantoce,  Machecou,  and  Ancenis|, 
He  then  adv^anced  a;s  far  as  Pouanee^  and  oifered  battle  to  the  duke^  who  was 
alike  unwilling  to  rilk  an  action,  and  to  conclude  a  peace..  Being  compeledy  how- 
ever, by  his  fiibjedls  to  fue  for  an  accommodation,  he  appointed  Soupl^nvill'e  and 
Defeffarts,  two  friends  of  the  Jord  of  LefcuB,  who  fhill  governed  the  courw;ils  of 
Brittany,  to  treat  with  the  king.  Lewis,  who  was  anxious  to  attach  Lefcun  to  his 
mtereft,  from  the  conviftion  that  he  then  fliould  have  nothing  to  apprehend  frona- 
the  fide  of  Brittany,  gave  the  deputies  a.  rarte-blanche  for  themfelves  and  their" 
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friends.  Lefcun  afked  and  obtained  the  government  of  one  half  of  the  duchy  of 
Guienne;  the  county  of  Comminges;  the  order  of  Saint  Michael;  a  penfion  of 
fix  thoufand  livers,  and  a  gratification  of  twenty-four  thoufand  crowns.  Souplain- 
ville  procured  for  himfelfa  prelent  of  fix  thoufand  crowns,  and  a  penfion  of  twelve 
hundred  livers;  with  the  offices  of  mayor  of  Bayonne,  bailiff  of  Msntargis,  and 
fome  other  places  of  authority  in  Guienne.  Defeffarts  was  appointed  bailiff  of 
Meaux,  mafter  of  the  rivers  and  foreffs  in  Champagne  and  Brie,  with  an  annu  al 
peijfion  of  twelve  hundred  Hvres,  and  an  immediate  gratification  of  four  thoufand 
crowns.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  himfelf,  obtained  a  penfion  either  of  fixty  or  eighty 
thoufand  livers,  for  authors  differ  as  to  the  fum;  and  on  thefe  conditions  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  a  year,  and  confented  to  leave  the  towns  which  Lewis  had  re- 
^luced  in  the  poffcffion  of  that  monarch,  till  fuch  time  as  a  final  treaty  of  peace 
fliould  be  figned.  The  only  flipulation  which  he  made  in  favour  of  his  ally,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was,  that  he  Ihouldbe  allowed  to  accede  to  this  truce  if  he 
chofe  it;  and  of  this  privilege  Charles  was  induced,  by  the  ftate  of  his  army,  and 
by  fome  other  confiderations,  fo  far  to  avail  himfelf,  as  to  confent  to  a  ceifation  of 
arms  for  a  few  months. 

About  this  period  Phillip  de  Commines,  the  hiftorian,  quitted  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  entered  the  fervice  of  Lewis*,  as  he  has  negiedod  to  explain,  in  his 
xnemoirs,  the  reafons  for  this  defertion  of  a  mafter  who  had  loaded  him  with  ho- 
nours andrewards,  and  to  whofe  family  he  was  indebted  for  the  diftindion  which  he 
enjoyed,  his  condu<Sl  is  juftlyexpofed  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude. 

A.  D.  1473.3  The  fuccefs  of  the  king's  arms  during  the  iafl  campaign,  had  by 
no  means  reflored  tranqaillity  to  France.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  undifraayed  by 
his  former  difgrace,  obferving  that  the  king  was  engaged  in  Brittany,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  fuffered  to  ravage  Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon  was  preparing  to  attack  the  county  of  Rouilillon,  thought  the  moment  fa- 
vourable for  obtaining  poffeflion  of  Lecloure,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  key 
to  Guienne  and  Gafcony.  For  this  purpofe  he  corrupted  fome  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrifon,  by  whofe  means  he  fecured  the  place  and  its  governor,  the  lord  of 
Beaujeu,  whom  Lewis  had  appointed  his  lieutenant-general  in  Guienne. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  king  of  Arragon  made  an  irruption  into  lloufilllon,  and 
exhorted  his  old  fubjeft  to  fhake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  to  return  to  their  law- 
ful fovereign.  The  citizens  if  Perpignan,  moved  by  his  exhortations,  flew  to 
arms,  and  compelled  du  Lau,  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
the  citadel.  The  exampleof  the  capital  wasfollowedbyfeveral  other  towns;  Elne 
Argiles,  and  Canet  expelled  their  garrifons,  and  Salies,  Collioure,  and  the  cita- 
del of  Perpignan,  were  foon  the  only  places  that  remained  in  poffeflion  of  the 
French. 

The  uneafinefs  which  Lewis  experienced  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  was  far- 
djer  encreafed  by  entelligence,  that  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
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and  father-In-Iaw  to  the  count  of  Armagnae,  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  furrendering  to  that  prince  all  the  towns  and  fortrefles 
he  poffefled  in  Normandy  and  Maine;  a  meafure  which,  had  it  taken  effeft,  mufl 
have  been  attended  with  the  moft  ferious  confequences.  In  this  delicate  conjunc- 
ture, Lewis  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  aft;  his  firft  care,  however,  was  to  perfuade 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  year,  which  he  effeOied,  with 
fome  difficulty,  through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whofe  good  offices 
he  had  fecured  by  the  voluntary  reftitution  of  the  town  of  Ancenis,  and  by  the 
payment  of  one  quarter  of  his  yearly  penfion. 

Another  enemy  which  Lewis  had  to  encounter,  was  Nicholas  d*Anjou,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  been  affianced  to  the  princefs 
Anne,  daughter  to  the  king,  but,  who  having  conceived  a  difguft  at  the  conduft 
of  Lewis,  in  offering  the  ha,nd  of  his  deftined  bride  to  the  duke  of  Guienne,  had 
retired  intoFlanders;.  where  Charles  had  fought  to  attach  him  to  his  intereft  by  ma- 
king him  a  tender  of  his  daughter,  the  fole  heirefs  to  all  his  dominions.  The 
king,  however,  was  freed  from  all  apprehenfions  from  that  quarter,  by  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  who  exph-ed  fuddenly,  not  without  fufpicions  of  having  been  poi=^ 
foned.. 

Immediately  after  the  prolongation  of  the  truce,  the  king  fecured  the  perfon  of 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  whom  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  But  the  count  of  Armagnae  was  a  more  formidable  enemy,  fmce  he  had 
thrown  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  the  caftle  of  Leftoure,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  an  obftinate  defence.  Lewis,  not  daring  to  leave  his  frontiers  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  employed  the  militia  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
to  reduce  the  count ;  but  after  that  nobleman  had  fuftained  a  fiege  of  two  months, 
the  feafon  being  far  advanced,  and  the  king  of  Arragon  having  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  complete  the  reduftion  of  RouiTiUon,  the  king  fent  orders  to  his 
generals  to  open  a  negociation  with  him.  The  terms  required  by  the  count,  were 
thefe  :  he  'demanded  a  fafe  conduct  that  he  might  appear  at  court,  and  juftify 
himfelf  to  the  king,  v/ith  regard  to  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accufed  ;  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  for  the  countefs,  his  wife,  as  would  enable  her  to  live  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  her  rank  and  birth  ;  a  general  amnefty  for  all  his  followers  and  parti- 
fans  ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Leftoure.  Thefe  conditions  were  immediately  accepted  by  cardinal  Jonfiroi,  bi- 
fliop  of  Albi,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  s;reater 
folemnity  to  the  agreement,  that  prelate  is  faid  to  have  broken  a  confecratedVafers 
one  half  of  which  he  gave  to  the  count,  and  the  other  he  fwallowed  himfelf. — - 
Every  thing  being  thus  arranged,  they  were  proceeding  to  fulfil  the  articles-  of 
the  capitulation,  when  the  king's  troops,  profiting  by  the  fecurity  of  the 
garrifon,  entered  the  town,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  count's  houfe,  where 
one  Gorgias  maffacred  him  with  his  poignard^  For  this  abominable  a£t  of  trea^ 
ehery,  which  Lewis  himfelf  had  doubtlefs  commanded,  that  execrable  tyrant  re- 
warded the  aflafTm  with  a  filver  cup  filled  with  money,  and  a  eommiffion  ia  his- 
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own  guards.  The  countefs  of  Armagnac,  and  her  female  attendants,  were  ftrip- 
ped  by  a  brutal  foldiery ;  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  were  pillaged  ;  their  wives 
and  daughters  ravilhed  ;  and  the  old  men  and  chihren  inhumanly  maffacred  ;  af- 
ter which  the  town  was  reduced  to  alhes.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
■complete  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  countefs,  who  was  pregnant,  was  dragged 
to  the  caftle  of  Buzet,  where  the  favages  compelled  her  to  fwallow  a  noxious 
draught,  calculated  to  deftroy  the  infant  in  her  womb  ;  and  which,  in  the  fhort 
fpace  of  two  days,  put  a  period  to  her  own  exidence.  Several  of  the  count's 
partifans  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  fcafFold. 

After  the  death  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  Lewis  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to 
recover  the  county  of  RouffiUon ;  foiled  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  the  old 
king  of  Arragon,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  truce  for  two  ijvonths ;  and,  after 
throwing  fupplies  into  the  citadel  of  Perpignan,  and  the  towns' of  Salies  and  Cal- 
lioure,  the  army  returned  to  France. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  induced  to  confent  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
truce  with  France,  by  an  opportunity  which  prefented  itfelf  at  that  time  for  ex- 
tending  his  dominions  on  the  fide  of  the  Rhine*.  From  Sigifmond,  the  prodi- 
gal and  voluptuous  duke  of  Auftria,  he  acquired,  for  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand 
German  florins,  the  county  of  Ferrette  or  Pfirt,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Alface, 
fubjeft  to  redemption  by  that  prince  or  his  heirs ;  and,  by  the  will  of  Arnou, 
duke  of  Gueldres,  he  fucceeded  10  that  duchy,  and  to  the  county  of  Zufphen, 
to  the  prejudice  of  A  iolphus,  who,  on  account  of  his  unnatural  condud:,  had 
been  difinherifed  by  his  father. 

Lewis  profited  by  this  interval  of  repofe  to  marry  his  two  daughters ;  Anne,  the 
eldeft,  who  had  been  affianced  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  gave  to  Peter  of 
Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  prelumptive  heir  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The 
voungeft,  Mary,  who  was  greatly  inferior  to  her  filler,  both  in  perfonal  and  men- 
tal endovvments,  married  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  tirfl  prince  of  the  blood,  to 
■whom  ihe  had  been  promifed  in  her  infancy.  Each  of  the  princelTes  had  one 
hundred  thoufand  crov/ns  alTigned  them  for  their  marriage  portion. 

During  a  fruitlefs  negociation  for  a  peace  that  was  opened  betv\  een  Lewis  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  conllable  perceiving  the  impofiibility  of  a  perfeftj.re- 
conciliation  between  fuch  inveterate  rivals,  refolved  to  make  fome  attempt  towards 
the  eftablifhment  of  that  independence  to  which  he  had  fo  long  afpired.  With 
this  view  he  had  the  audacity  to  expel  the  king's  troops  from  the  town  of  Saint 
<^entin,  of  which  he  was  governor,  to  introduce  a  garrifon  of  his  own,  and  to 
exad  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  inhabitants.  Lewis,  enraged  at  the  rebel- 
lious conduct  of  this  powerful  fubjed,  immediately  fupprelTed  his  penfions,  and 
feized  on  all  the  eflates  A'hich  he  poffelfed  in  France  ;  but,  on  cool  refledion,  thefe 
proceedings  appeared  to  him  imprudent,  fince  they  might  force  the  conftable  to 
claim   the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to 

*  Hiftoire  de  Lorraine,  par  Doin  Calinet— Haroei  Annal.  Brabant. 
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temporife,  and  expreflccl  a  willingnefs  to  liften  to  the  conftable's  juftification. — 
Saint  Paul  then  informed  him,  by  letter,  that  having  deteded  a  correfpondence 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  garrifon  of  Saint  Quentin,  the  only  mode 
that  occurred  to  him  of  preferving  the  place  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
was  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  himfelf,  and  garrifon  it  with  troops  and  officers  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  rely.  Lewis,  pretending  to  be  a  dupe  to  this  artifice,  en- 
.deavoured  to  draw  the  conftable  to  court,  by  fending  him  word  that  he  wifhed  to 
confult  him  on  matters  of  the  higheft  importance.  But  Saint  Paul  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  difpofition  to  fall  into  thefnare;  he  declined  the  inter- 
view, and  entered  into  a  private  negociation  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
.Brittany,  and  with  fome  of  the  difcontented  nobility  of  France. 

A.  D.  1474.]  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  one  John  Hardy  had  form- 
ed a  plan  for  poifoning  the  king,  at  the  inftigation,  it  is  faid,  of  Ithier,  a  rich 
•merchant,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Guienne,  but, 
fince  the  death  of  that  prince,  had  retired  into  Flanders.  Two  of  the  king's 
domeftics,  to  whom  Hardy  had  applied  for  afliftance  in  the  profecution  of  his 
fcheme,  revealed.it  to  Lewis,  and  the  criminal  was  accordingly  tried  by  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Paris,  who  fentenced  him  to  be  quartered  alive.  Soon  after 
this  event,  the  truce  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  prolong- 
xd  to  the  firft  of  May,  -1475. 

The  prolongation  of  this  truce  alarmed  the  king  of  Arragon,  with  whom  Lewis 
.had  lately  concluded  a  fraudulent  treaty,  which  he  refolved  to  break  on  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  that  fliould  occur.  In  order  to  found  his  intentions,  the 
Arragonian  monarch  fent  ambaffadors  to  France,  to  complain  of  the  conduft  of 
.the  French  governors,  who  were  guilty  of  tontinual  infradlions  of  the  treaty  ; 
and,  if  they  fhould  find  it  impoffible  to  obtain  redrefs,  they  were  then  to  affert: 
the  claims  of  Arragon  to  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagna.  Lewis  refufed  an  audience 
to  thefe  ambafladors,  and  referred  them  to  a  council  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
receive  their  complaints.  The  council,  in  compliance  with  the  inftruftions  they 
had  received,  put  them  off  from  time  to  time,  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretexts, 
and,  in  fhort,  convinced  them,  by  their  conduft,  that  the  chief  objedl  of  their 
erabafly  mufl  remain  unaccomplifhcd.  Finding  this  to  be  the  cafe,  they  proceeded 
.to  enforce  the  pretenfions  of  their  mafter  to  the  difputed  territories.  The  coun- 
ties of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne  had  always— ^they  obferved — formed  apart  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  till  the  treaty  of  1462,  when  they  had  been  firft  ceded  to 
the  king  of  France,  on  condition  that  he  ftiould  pay  the  Arragonian  monarch  the 
fum  of  three  hundred,  fhoufand  crowns,  and  fupply  him  with  fix  hundred  lances, 
and  a  fuitable  train  of  artillery,  till  fiich  time  as  he  Ihould  have  completed  there- 
iduftionof  Catalonia  J  that  the  king  of  France,  however,  had  not  only  neglefted 
:to  fulfil  this  laft  part  of  the  agreement,  but  had -even  fomented  the  revolt  of  the 
Catalonians,  and  openly  fent  fuccoursto  John  of  Anjou,  duke  ©f  Lorraine,  who 
■^d  placed  himfelf  at  the.head  of  the  rebels. 
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Thefe  were  fa£ts  that  would  not  admit  of  confutation ;  but  Lewis  was  neither 
to  be  fwayed  by  reafon  or  juftice,  in  oppofition  to  the  fuggertions  of  intereft.  The 
ambaffadors  therefore  were  difmiffcd,  but  means  were  found  to  detain  them,  on  the 
road,  till  fuch  time  as  a  French  army  had  entered  Rouffillon,  and  reduced  the 
town  of  Elne,  the  governor  of  which  they  beheaded.  They  then  took  Figuieres, 
and  proceeded  to  inveft  the  flrong  tov/n  of  Perpignan. 

Frefh  conferences  were  now  opened  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  and  their  plenipotentiaries,  having  met  at  Bouvines,  unanimoufly  agreed  to 
confider  the  conftable  as  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace ;  it  was 
he,  they  obferved,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  infatiate  ambition,  had  been 
the  firft  promoter  of  the  war  for  the  public  good  ;  it  was  he  who  had  firrt;  fuggeft- 
cd  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Guienne  and  the  princefs  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  it  was  he  who  had  engaged  the  king  to  break  the  treaty  of  Peronne> 
by  promifing  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  Amiens  and  Saint  Quentin  :  fince  that 
time,  they  added,  he  had  been  ftudious  to  foment  the  animofity  which  fubfifled 
between  the  king  and  the  duke,  by  calumnious  aflertions,  and  by  falfe  reports  j 
a  perfidious  friend,  a  dangerous  fpy,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  plots  and  ftrata- 
gems,  he  would  never,  they  averred,  permit  the  reftoration  of  peace  and  con- 
cord. His  ruin,  was  therefore,  refolved  on  j  and  Lewis,  who  had  not  forgotten 
his  audacity,  in  the  affair  of  Saint  Quentin,  chearfully  confirmed  the  refolution 
of  the  p.knipotentiaries.  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  fhould  cede  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Saint  Quentin,  Ham,  and  Bohain  ;  and  that  the  duke  fliould,  in  re- 
turn, fecure  the  conftable,  and  deliver  him  up  to  Lewis  |.  but  notwithftanding^ 
every  precaution  that  prudence  could  fuggeft  for  keeping  fecret  the  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  this  negociation,  the  conftable  gained  intelligence  of  what  was  in  agita- 
tion. He  immediately  wrote  to  the  king,  obferving,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
enraged  at  his  inability  either  to  furprife  or  feducc  him,  was  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote his  ruin,  but  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  juftify  his  conduft, 
he  entreated  the  king,  not  to  force  him  to  an  involuntary  acceptance  of  the  duke's 
offers.  Lewis,  whofe  fufpicions  were  ever  awake^  imagined  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had,  himfclf,  informed  the  conftable  of  the  objeft  of  their  negocia- 
tion, in  order  to  induce  hitn  to  court  his  protection ;  and,  under  this  impreifion,, 
he  difpatched  a  courier  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  ordering  them  to  retraft  any  of- 
fers- they  might  have  made ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  accepted  the  conftable's. 
propofal  for  an  interview,  which  accordingly  took  place,  on  a  bridge,  between 
La  Fere  and  Noyon,  where  the  fame  precautions  were  adopted  that  had  been  em- 
ployed to  fo  little  purpofe,  at  the  fatal  conference  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau.— 
Lewis  liftened  with  attention  to  the  conftable's  juftification  of  Ms  own  conduct, 
and  pretending  to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments,  he  loaded  that  imperious  vaffal 
with  careffes,  and  permitted  him  to  return.  But  the  deep  diffimulation  of  Lewis- 
was  not  unmarked  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  Saint-Paul,  who  now  plainly  per- 
ceived that  his  deftruftion  was  fully  refolved  on.  He  had  but  one  means  o£ 
averting  the  impending  danger ;  which  was,  by  furrendering  the  towns  in  his  pof- 
f«iEon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  in  that  cafe  he  muft  have  renounced  his  fa*- 
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vourite  proje£l  of  independence,  and  have  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  a 
mafter  to  whom  he  had  given  juft:  caufe  for  offence.  The  obftinate  ftruggle  whicii 
took  place  in  his  mind  between  fear  and  ambition,  prevented  him  from  adopting 
any  decifive  rcfolution.  Three  times  did  he  invite  the  Burgundian  troops  to  take 
poffeffion  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  as  often  did  he  fhut  the  gates  againfl:  them. 

The  duke  of  Alen9on  was  now  brought  to  trial  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
being  convi<Ei:ed  of  confpiring  againft  the  ftate ;  of  maintaining  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  j  of  homicide ;  of  confifcating  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  of  an  intent  to  deliver  his  towns  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned  to  die. — 
All  his  poffeffions  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  *.  His  punifliment, 
liowever,  was  changed  into  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
eftates  were  reftored  to  his  fon,  the  count  of  Perche.  The  duke  died  in  prifon, 
about  two  years  after  his  trial. 

An  infurreftion  of  the  people  of  Bourges,  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  tax 
for  the  repair  and  fupport  of  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  though  fpeedily  quell- 
ed, alarmed  the  jealous  and  fufpicious  temper  of  Lev/is,  who  conceived  it  to  be 
the  eSeS:  of  ifome  general  plan  for  overturning  his  government.  He  therefore  ef- 
tablifhed  an  armed  inqufition  in  Bourges;  the  members  whereof  had  full  power 
of  life  and  death  over  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  rank ;  and  they  were 
ftriftly  enjoined  by  Lewis,  to  be  diligent  in  their  fearch,  and  fevere  in  their 
punifhments ;  the  tyrant  even  defignated  feme  of  the  principal  citizens,  who,  he 
defired,  might  be  hanged  at  the  doors  of  their  own  lioufes.  Fortunately,  the 
commiflioners  were  more  jufl  and  merciful  than  their  fovereign ;  fome  few 
only  of  the  infurgents  were  executed,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
banifhed,  and  flill  more  of  them  fined.  The  municipal  officers  were  depofed  5 
and  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen  chofenin  their  ftead;  the  king  referving  to  him- 
felf  the  right  of  naming  them. 

But  the  attention  of  Lewis  was  foon  called  to  obje£ts  of  a  more  alarming  na- 
ture, to  dangers  of  greater  magnitude,  v/hich  threatened  no  lefs  than  the  fub- 
verfion  of  his  throne,  and  the  defli  uftlon  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  tlie  Lancaftrians  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  that  monarch  had  propofed  to  afCft  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  conquering 
the  kingdom  of  France,  but  that  the  duke  had  then  been  induced  to  rejeft  the 
propofal,  through  fear  of  offending  the  French  nobility,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  alliance.  This  objeSion,  however,  being  now  removed  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne,  the  projedt  was  revived.  Edward,  lliil  ftimulated  by  a  fpirit 
of  revenge  againfl  Lewis,  for  the  affiftance  which  he  had  already  afforded  to  the 
lioufe  of  Lancafler,  and  urged  by  his  fears  for  the  proteftion  wJiich  he  might 
flill  afford  to  the  friends  of  that  family,  determined  to  attack  his  dominions  ; 
.and,  though  the  condufl:  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  during  Edward's  exile,  had 
mot  been  fuch  as  could  infpire  him  with  any  fentiments  of  efteem  for  that  prince^ 

*  Gamier,  torn,  xviii.  p,  97. 
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the  political  interefts  of  their  flatcs  proved  the  means  of  maintaining  a  clofe  con:- 
neftion  between  them  ;  and  they  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  making  a  powerful 
invafion  of  France.  A  league  was  accordingly  formed,  in  which  Edward  ftipulated 
to  pafs  the  feas  with  an  army  exceeding  ten  thoufand  men,  and  to  make  an  incur- 
lion  into  the  territories  of  Lewis ;  Charles  promifed  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces; 
the  king  of  England  was  to  lay  claim  to  the  erown  of  France,  and  to  obtain,  at 
lead,  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Gtiienne  j  while  the  duke  was  to  acquire 
Champagne,  and  to  exonerate  all  his  dominions  from  the  burthen  of  homage  to 
the  French  monarch  j  and  neither  party  was  to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of 
the  other*. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  alfo  joined  the  league,  and  was  to  obtain  the  county  of 
Poitou  as  his  portion  of  the  fpoil  ;  he  required  to  be  fupplied  with  a  body  of 
Englifh  troops,  to  the  amount  of  three  thoufand  ;  and  promifed  to  do  more  good 
to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates  in  one  month,  by  the  feeret  correfpondence 
which  he  maintained  in  France,  than  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  Bur- 
gundy could  effeft  in  fix  ;  for  which  purpofe,  however,  he  deemed  it  neceflary 
to  diilemble  with  Lewis  f .  The  conftable,  too,  was  not  idle  on  this  occafion  ;  he 
fecretly  engaged  to  receive  the  Englifh  into  Saint  (^entin,  and  into  the  other 
towns  which  he  occupied  on  the  river  Somme. 

If  Charles  had  been  as  careful  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduQ:,  as  he 
was  in  direfting  the  future  operations  of  his  allies  ;  if  he  had  employed  the  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  allowed  him  by  the  truce  in  forming  alliances  with  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  in  difciplining  his  troops,  and  in  preparing  magazines  ;  if,  in» 
tent  on  his  principal  objeft,  he  had  rejefted  all  fchemes  that  were  foreign  from 
it ;  it  is  certain  that  France  would  have  been  iexpofed  to  the  mo/i  eminent  danger, 
and  that  Lewis,  in  fpite  of  his  courage  and  activity,  muft,  infallibly,  have  been 
fubdued.  Independent  of  the  combined  forces  of  Englanc',  Burgundy,  and 
Brittany,  he  had  to  dread  the  efforts  of  the  conftable,  whofe  office,  birth,  fortune, 
and  abilities,  gave  him  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  French  nobility. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  difcontcnted  with  the  king,  and  was  alfo  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy ;  Rene  d'Anjou,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  af- 
fcribing  all  his  lofTefs  and  misfortunes  to  Lewis,  had  already  conceived  a  defign  of 
making  Charles  his  heir;  the  duke  of  Nemours  was  enraged  at  the  humiliation 
he  had  lately  experienced,  and  at  the  aflaflination  of  his  kinfman,  the  count  of 
of  Armagnac ;  the  duehefs  of  Savoy,  fifter  to  Lewis,  allured  by  the  hope  of 
marrying  her  fon  to  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  had  embraced  the  party  of  Charles, 
and  had  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Milan  to  follow  her  example;  the  king  of 
Naples,  whofe  fon  was  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  might  be  reckoned  as  another 
enemy;  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  fon  prince  Ferdinad,  were  aftually  at- 
war  with  France.  What  forces  could  Lewis  have  oppofed  to  enemies  thus  nu- 
merous and  powerful  ?  His  attempts  to  defend  one  province  muft  have  left  all  the 
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others  open  to  attack ;  the  moft  fplendid  vI£tory  could  only  have  fecured  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  town,  while  a  fmgle  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  mo- 
narchy. Charles,  who  was  the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  had  it  now  in  his  power 
to  decide  on  the  fate  of  France ;  but,  hurried  away  by  the  native  inipetuofity 
of  his  mind,  and  by  his  inordinate  ambition,  he  had  not  courage  to  refifl:  the 
deceitful  allurements  of  fortune:  with  a  view  to  extend  his  d(jminion3  on  the 
fide  of  Germany,  and  to  forward  the  accomplifliment  of  his  favourite  projeft,  the 
ereftion  of  his  territories  into  a  kingdon>,  he  undertook  to  reftore  the  bifhop  of 
,  Cologne,  who  had  been  depofed  by  the  people  *.  This  engaged  him  in  a  war 
with  the  whole  Germanic  body  ;  and  the  obftinate  defence  made  by  the  ftrong 
town  of  Nuiz  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  fiege  of  which  his  whole  army  was  employed, 
difabled  him  from  fulfilling  his  treaty  with  Edward,  and,  of  courfe,  difconcerted 
all  his  projeds,  with  regard  to  the  conqueft  of  France. 

Lewis,  meanwhile,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  promoted 
a  reconcihation  between  them  and  Sigifmond,  duke  of  Auftria,  who  was  anxious 
to  recover  the  county  of  Ferrette,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Alface,  which  he  had 
pledged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  All  the  Smperial  towns  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
joined  this  confederacy,  and,  as  they  had  an  evident  intereft  in  preventing  Charles 
from  forming  any  eftablifliments  in  their  vicinity,  they  fupplied  Sigifmond  with 
the  fum  that  was  requifite  for  the  redemption  of  his  territories.  Charles  refufing 
to  accept  the  money,  the  allies  entered  the  county  of  Ferrette,  and  reftored  it  to 
the  duke  of  Auftria;  the  Swifs  then  penetrated  into  Franche-Comte,  defeated 
the  provincial  militia,  took  the  towns  of  Blamont  and  Graraont  by  afiault,  and, 
after  cutting  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Ro- 
mont,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  returned:  to  their  mountains  laden  with  t 
booty;. 

A.  D.  1475!  During  thefe  tranfaffibnSj  the  king  of  England' had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  the  mofl  formidable  preparations  for  bis  pn^jefted  enterprife, 
and  in  forming  farther  aUiances  in  order  to  enfure  its  fuccefs.  He  concluded 
treaties  with  the  emperor,  and  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Sicily ;  he  alfo  pro- 
longed the  truce  with  Scotland  to  the  year  1515,  and  fecured  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Scots,  by  concluding  a  contra^  of  marriage  between  their  prince  and  his 
then  youngeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Cecilia,  both  of  them  infants.  All  the 
neceffary  preparations  being,  at  length,  completed,  Edward  failed  from  Sandwich 
about  midfummer,  and  landed  fafe  at  Calais  with  a  powerful  army,  confifting 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms;,  and  fifteen  thoufand  archers,  attended  by  all  the 
principal  nobility  of  England.  His  firlt  ft ep  was  to  difpatch  a  herald  to  Lewis, 
to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  dieliver  him  a  defiance,  in  cafe  of  refufaL 
Lewis,  inftead  of  fufFering  his  refentment  to  diftate  an  anfwer  to  the  proud 
challange  he  bad  received,  gave  the  herald  who  brought  it  the  moft  cordial  re- 
ception} he  alTured  him  that  he  entertained  the  higheft  rcfpeft  for  his  raafter^ 
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the  king  of  England,  \tho,  he  knew,  had  been  urged  to  nndettake  the  prefenC 
expedition  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  conftable  ;  whofe  advice  had  been 
influenced  by  the  mofl  interefted  motives,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  abandon 
■tjieir  ally,  the  moment  their  own  private  views  fliould  be  gratified.  Lewis  then 
made  the  herald  a  prefent  of  three  hundred  crowns ;  and  promifed  him  the  farther 
funi  of  one  thoufand,  if  he  would  employ  his  good  offices  in  effeding  an  accom- 
modation. The  herald,  who  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  w^on  by  the  conde- 
fcenfion  not  lefs  than  the  liberality  of  Lewis,  readily  promifed  to  promote  his, 
views  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ;  and  advifed  him  to  addrefs  all  his  pro-: 
pofals  for  peace  to  the  lords  Howard  and  Stanley,  who  had  great  influence  over 
Edward,  and  who  were  averfe  from  his  prefent  condu£t.  The  French  monarch 
then  committed  the  herald  to  the  care  of  Philip  de  Commines,  with  a  ftrift 
charge  to  fpare  neither  pains  nor  expence  in  making  him  contented  with  his 
reception. 

The  king  now  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  put  his  kingdom  in  a 
proper  ftate  of  defence,  and  no  refources  were  neglefted  which  human  forefight 
or  a<aivity  could  fupply.  The  army  which  be  fent  into  RouffiUon,  was  ftill 
engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Perpignan,  which  would  probably  have  refifted  every 
attempt  to  reduce  it,  but  for  the  death  of  Henry,  king  of  Caftile,  which  called 
off  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Arragon  to  another  quarter.  The  dreadful 
fituation  to  which  the  town  was,  by  this  time,  reduced,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  circumftance  of  a  woman,  who,  having  loft  one  of  her  children  by  hunger, 
cut  the  body  into  pieces,  and  ufed  it  as  the  means  of  preferving  her  own  life, 
and  that  of  her  remaining  child  *.  The  inhabitants,  unable  any  longer  to  fupport 
their  complicated  diilrefles,  capitulated,  and  obtained  the  liberty,  for  fuch  as 
fliould  not  ehufe  to  remain  in  the  town,  to  retire  into  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Arragon.  Lewis,  enraged  at  the  refiftance  he  had  experienced,  ordered  the 
moft  opulent  citizens  of  Perpignan,  and  all  the  principal  nobility  in  the  envi- 
rons, to  be  maffacred ;  but  Boufiie,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
province,  exerted,  on  this  occafion,  the  humanity  of  a  Chriflian,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  man ;  he  peremptorily  refufed  to  obey  the  orders  of  this  vindictive  and 
blood-thirfty  tyrant ;  and,  by  a  fpirited  remonftrance,  faved  the  deftined  viftims 
from  unmerited  deftrudion. 

The  king,  by  the  reduftion  of  Perpignan,  being  enabled  to  form  a  jundlion  of 
his  forces,  ordered  his  whole  army  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  ;  where 
they  fpeedily  reduced  the  towns  of  Tronquoi,  Montdidier,  Roie,  Brai-upon- 
Somme,  and  Corbie.  They  then  penetrated  into  the  province  of  Artois,  burnt 
a  number  of  fortreffes,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Arras.  The  garrifon, 
of  that  town,  having  made  an  injudicious  fally,  fuftained  a  total  defeat,  and 
James  de  Saint-Paul,  brother  to  the  conftable,  was  taken  a  prifoner,  with  feveral 
oth^r  officers  of  rank. 
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Edward,  in  ihe  mean  time,  Iiad  advanced  into  Picardy,  expedling  to  be  joined 
by  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  according  to  the  promifc  of  that  prince  ; 
but  the  army  which  Charles  had  led  into  Germany  was,  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  from  the  hardlhips  of  a  winter  campaign,  rendered  wholly  unfit 
for  farther  fervice.  To  pacify  Edward,  who  was  greatly  difgufted  with  his  con- 
duft,  the  duke  repaired  in  perfon  to  the  Englifh  camp,  apoligized  for  this  breach 
of  treaty,  and  affured  him  that  the  conftable  would  furrendcr  to  him  the  flrong 
town  of  St.  Quentin  ;  but  when  the  Englifh  army  approached  that  place,  Saint- 
Paul  fired  upon  them  from  the  ramparts,  and,  by  an  unexpefted  fally,  put  great 
numbers  of  them  to  death.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  ftill  with  the 
Englifh  army,  being  neither  able  to  account  for  this  fingular  conduft  of  the 
conftable,  nor  to  fupport  the  fevere  reproaches  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  departed- 
abruptly,  and  left  Edward  in  a  violent  rage,  bellowing  execrations  on  his  treache- 
rous allies,  and  expreiTmg  his  difguft  at  an  expedition- from  which  he  was  not- 
likely  to  derive  either  honour  or  emolument- 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  a  man  arrived  at  Compiegne,  from  the  Englifh  camp^ 
who  afkedto  fpeak  with  the  kingj.  he  proved  to  be  a  lacquey  in  the  fervice  of  the 
lord  of  GralTai,  and  having  been  the  firft  prifoner  that  was  taken,  he  was  difmiiTed, 
according  to  a  cuftom  which  then  prevailed,,  without  a  ranfom.  On  quiting  the 
camp,  he  had  met  the  lords  Howard  and  Stanley,  who  had  given  him  fome  money, i 
and  told  him  to  recommend  them  to  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  his  mailer,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  find  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  him.  Proud  of  his  commiiBon, 
the  man  refolved  «in  fulfilling  it  without  delay;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Compiegne;  though  the  night  was  far  advanced,  he  infilled  on  feeing  Lewis;  but" 
his  requeft  was  refufed;  and  being  taken  for  a  fpy,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon„. 
Lewis  however,  haviag  paid  him  a  vifit,  ordered  him  to-be  releafed,  and  determin- 
ed to  fend  him  as  a  herald  to  Edward.  The  man,  whofe  name  was  Merindot, 
having  received  his  inftruftions,  and  being  provided  with  the  drefsof  a  herald, 
which  he  was  ordered  not  to  put  on  till  he  fhould  approach- the  Englifh  camp, 
left,  the  objeft  of  his  milEon  being  difcovered  by  the  partifans  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  fhould  be  prevented  from  proceeding,  fet  out  on  his  journey. 
The  prefent  difpofition  of  Edward  was  highly  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
negociation ;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  that  monarch  was  induced 
to  hold  a  council  in  his  camp,  near  Peronne,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  in 
which  the  poverty  of  the  army,  the  near  approach  of  winter,  and  the  treacherous 
negle£t  of  his  allies,  were  urged  as  ftrong  incitements  to  the  negociation  of  a 
truce;  and  a  commiffion  was,  accordingly,  given  to  lord  Howard  and  three- 
others,  for  that  purpofe.  The  admiral  of  France,  Saint-Pierre  and  the  bilhop  of 
Evreux,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  confer  with  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries^^. 

Lewis,  anxious  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  fpeedy  termination,,  ordered  Doriole, 
who  had  fucceed^d  to  the  high  office  of  Chancellor,  on  the  death  of  Juvenal 
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des  Urfins,  t-o  affix  the  great  feal  to  fix  blank  fheets  of  parchment,  which  he 
meant  to  employ  for  the  purpofe  of  attaching  Edward's  chief  minifters  and  coun- 
fellors  to  his  interefl:  *•  He  then  fent  the  chancellor,  with  Matthew  Beauvarlet,, 
and  Michael  Gaillard,  to  Paris,  to  prepare  what  money  he  wanted ;  and  thefe 
commiffioners  obtained  from  the  parliament  all  the  different  fums  which  had  Keen 
lodged  in  that  court  till  fuch  time  as  the  pr^tenfions  of  .the  various  claimants 
could  be  eftabliflied ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  private  obligation 
to-  reftore  them,  whenever  they  fliould  be  called  upon  for  that  purpofe.  Xhtf 
prefidents  of  the  parliament  alfo  borrowed,  in  their  own  names,  of  James  Erlan, 
two  thoufand  crowns,  which  tliey  delivered  to  the  commiffioners,  who  pledged 
themfelves  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  before  the  firft  of  Oftober  following. 
Thefe  fafts,  with  many  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  occur  in  the  Hiftory 
of  France,  prove  that  the  king  never  borrowed  mpney  in  his  own  name ;  and 
that  thofe  whonri  he  .appointed  to  borraw  for  him,  were  obliged  to  become  fecurity 
for  the  re-payment,  and  aftually  to  pay  the  money,  if  the  king  neglefted  to  pay- 
it  himfelf.     fiy  this  means  the  Hate  never  contrafted  any  debts. 

,A5  Lewis  was  refolved  on  peace,  the  plenipotentiaries  experienced  no  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  accomplifhment  of  their  talk  ;  and  a  truce,  for  feyen  years,  was  con- 
eluded  on  the  -ninteenth  of  Auguft,  on  fuch  terms  as  the  Englifli  chofe  to  prefcribe, 
which  certainly  were  not  very  honourable  to  Lewis.  It  was  ftipulated — That  the 
king  of  France  fhould  pay  the  fum  of  feventy-five  thoufand  crowns  to  the  king 
of  England,  within  fifteen  days ;  that  he  fliould,  moreover,  pay  him  fifty  thou- 
fand crowns  a- year,  during  their  joint  lives  ;  that  the  dauphin  of  France,  when  of 
age,  fliould  ,marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  one  of  Edward's  daughter's  ;  and  that 
Edward  fliould  withdraw  his  army  from  France,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  have  receiv- 
ed the  feyen tj- five  thoufand  crowns.  In  this  truce  fuch  of  the  allies  as  chofe  to 
accede  to  it  were  eomprehendedt.  By  one  article  of  the  treaty,  Lewis  engaged 
to  pay  Edward  fifty  thoufand  crowns.,  for  the  xeleafe  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  that  unfortunate  princefe  was  fuffered  to  return  to  her 
native  country,  where  ftie  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranquil  privacy, 
till; the  year  1482,  .when  flie  died.  This  ^&.  of  generpfity  would  reflet,  honour 
on  Lewis,  did  not  his  fubfequent  condud  to  the  relations  of  Margaret,  afford 
juft  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  entirely  fwayed  by  motives  of  interefl; |. 

WJien  every  point  :had  thus  been  amicably  .adjufted,  an  interview  took  plaCjC 
between  the  two  monaTchs,  .on  a  bridge  over  the  Somme,  at  Pequigni,  near 
Amiens,  in  the  .centea"  .whereof  a  ftrong  barrier  was  ereaed,  and  where  fuch 
ether  precautions  .we?re  adopted,  <as  fhe  treacherous  fpirit  of  the  times  feemedtp 
juftify.  Edward  and  Lewis  here  fwore,  in  the  moft:  folemn  manner,  to  a  ftri*^ 
©bfervance  of  the  treaty;  after  which,  they  paffqd  fome  time  in  friendly  an4 
familiar  converfation. 
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Lewis  was  not  only  anxious  to  acquire  the  friendfhlp  of  Edward,  but  the  confi- 
<dence  of  the  Engli(h  nation,  and  of  the  chief  perfons  in  thcEnglifh  court.  With 
this  view  he  was  profufe  in  the  diftribution  of  prefents ;  he  beftowed  annual  pen- 
"jfions,  to  the  amount  of  fixteen  thoufand  crowns,  on  fevcral  of  Edward's  favou- 
rites ;  on  lord  Haftings,  one  of  two  thoufand  crowns ;  on  the  lords  Howard^ 
Stanley,  and  others,  in  proportion  ;  and  thefe  noblemen  were  not  afhamed  tliu; 
to  receive  the  wages  of  corruption  from  a  foreign  potentate.  Lord  Haflings, 
indeed,  refufed  for  fome  years,  to  give  a  receipt  for  his  penfion,  that  no  proof  of 
-his  infamy  might  be  preferved  in  the  public  regillers  of  France.  As  thz 
two  armies,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  truce,  remained  fom.e  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  Lewis  fent  the  Englifli  troops  a  prefent  of  three  hundred  cart-loads 
of  the  befl  wine  his  country  produced  ;  he  iikewife  admitted  them  freely  into 
Amiens,  th-e  place  of  his  refidence,  v/here  he  defrayed  all  their  charges,  order- 
ing every  inkeeper  to  fupply  them  with  whatever  they  fliould  require,  without  ex- 
ading  any  payment.  In  confequence  of  this  indulgence,  they  flocked  thither  in 
iuch  multitudes,  that  above  nine  thoufand  of  them  were  once  in  the  town  at  the 
fame  time,  when  they  might  have  eafijy  fecured  the  king's  perfon ;  but  Lewis 
concluding,  from  their  diilblute  manner  of  living,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, was  careful  not  to  betray  the  fmalleft  figns  of  fufpicion  or  miftruft ;. 
and  when  Edward,  informed  of  this  diforder,  defired  hihi  to  fhutthe  gates  againfr. 
them,  he  replied^  that  he  never  would  confent  to  exclude  the  Englifh  from  any 
place  where  he  refided  ;  but  that  Edward,  if  he  pleafed,  might  recal  them,  and 
fiK  his  own  officers  at  the  gates  of  Amiens  to  prevent  their  return*. 

The  extreme  eagernefs  of  Lewis  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  friendfliip  of  the 
Engliflijhad  induced  him  to  make  fome  imprudent  advances,  which  afterwards  cau- 
fed  him  no  fmall  trouble  to  evade.  During  the  conference  on  the  bridge  of  Pequigni, 
lie  toJd  Edv/ard,  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  be  favored  with  a  vifit  from  him  at  Paris, 
where  he  would  introduce  him  to  the  beauties  of  that  metropolis;  and,  fliould  any 
ofiences  requiring  pardon  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  introduftion,  he  would  aflign 
him  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  a  confeffbrf,  who  would  not  fail  to  give  him  ab- 
foiution.  This  hint  made  a  deeper  impreffion  than  Lewis  intended.  Lord  Howard, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Amiens,  told  him,  in  confidence,  that  if  he 
were  fo  difpofed,  it  would  be  very  poffible  to  perfuade  Edward  to  take  a  journey 
with  him  to  Paris,  where  they  might  indulge  themfelves  in  mirth  and  recreation. 
Lewis,  at  firft,  pretended  not  to  hear  the  offer,  but,  on  Howard's  repeating  it,  he 
jexprefTed  his  concern,  that  the  war  in  whicTi  he  was  engaged  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, would  notpremit  him  to  wait  on  his  royal  gueft,  and  do  him  the  honours 
lie  intended.  ^'  Edward,"  faid  he,  privately,  to  Commines,  "is  a  very  handfome, 
'*'  and  a  very  amorous  prince:  fome  lady  at  Paris  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  fhall 
■*'  like  her,  and  may  invite  him  to -return  thither  in  another  mannen     I  am  very 

■jf-  Philip  de  Commines,  1.  iv.  p.  289. 
:t  This  cardinal  was  Tharles  of  BourboHj  youngefl  brother  to  John  the  Second,  duks  cf  BourboUi 
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"  glad  to  have  him,  for  a  friend  and  brotherj  beyond  the  fea;  but  I  am  not  fond 
''  of  his  company;  his  predeceflbrs  took  up  their  refidence  fomewhattoo  long  at 
"  Paris  and  in  Normandy.     It  is  better  that  the  fea  be  between  us." 

Lewis,  anxious  to  haften  the  departure  of  the  EngJifli,  paid,  without  delay,  the 
Iliplated  fum,  when  the  Englifii  monarch  embarked  at  Calais,  and  arrived  at  En- 
gland on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September.     Thus  ended  an  expedition  which  had 
given  fuch  ferious  alarm  to  the  king  of  France,  and  which  had  been  attended  with 
fucTi  confiderable  expence,  that  the  money  he  had  received  from  Lewis,  together 
with  his  penfion,  formed  but   a  very  inadequate  compenfation  to  Edward,  who 
could  only  boaft  of  having  humbled  his  adverfary.     But  that  adverfary,  regard- 
ing intereft  as  the  fole  tell  of  honour,  not  only  bore  his  humiliation  with  patience, 
but  conceived  that  he  had  obtained  a  very  important  advantage  over  Edward,  by 
purchafmg  his  departure  on  fuch  eafy  terms.     This,  indeed,  was  a  fource  of  tri- 
umph to  Lewis,  though  he  was  careful  to  conceal  his  joy,  and  ftriftly  prohibited  his 
courtiers  from  treating  the  Englifh  with  that  mockery  and  derifion  to  v/hich  he 
thought  they  had  fairly  fubjecled  themfelves.     One  evening,  however,  when  he 
was  off  his  guard,  his  exultations  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  he   indul- 
ged himfelf  in  raillery  at  the  eafy  funplicity  of  Edward  and  his  council ;  but, 
while  he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a  man  {landing  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
■who  had  overheard  all  his  converfation.     He  proved  to  be  a  Gafcon  merchant, 
fettled  in  England,  who  had  come  to   afk  the  king's  permiffion '  to   export  a  few 
pipes  of  wine,  without  paying  the  ufual  duties.     Lewis  was  immediately  fenfible 
of  his  indifcretion,  and  he  offered  the  Gafcon  fuch  advantages  in  his  own  country, 
as  engaged  him  to  remain  in  France.     "  It  is  but  juft,"  faid  the  king,  "  that  I 
*'  Hiould  pay  the  penalty  of  my  talkativenefs*." 

Edward,  previous  to  his  embarkation,  had  fent  to  apprife  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy of  the  truce  which  he  had  concluded  with  Lewis,  and  to  inform  him ,  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  accede  t®  it  if  he  chofef.  But  Charles  told  his  envoys,  that  he 
had  not  invited  the  Englifh  into  France  to  procure  him  a  truce,  but  merely  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  the  means  of  repairing  their  former  loffes  ;  that  he  had  believed 
Edward  to  be  worthy  of  the  rank  he  enjoyed,  but  after  his  late  conduft,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  depart  as  foon  as  he  thought  proper  ;  and  to  convince  him,  purfued 
the  duke,  that  I  Hand  in  no  need  of  his  alfiilance,  I  engage  to  conclude  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  France,  till  three  months  aft'^r  his  return  to  England.  He 
was  not,  however,  faithful  to  his  word,  for,  yielding  to  the  earnefl  folicitations  of 
Lewis,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fend  plenipotentiaries  to  Soleure,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  duchy  of  I,uxembourg,  where  a  truce  for  nine  years  was  ugned  between 
France  and  Burgundy,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September.  The  conflable  was  the 
firfl  victim  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  two  princes ;  Charles  fwore  never  to 
pardon  him,  and  engaged,  if  he  fhould  fall  into  his  hands,  to  dehver  him  up  to  the 
king  ;  in  return  for  which  Lewis  engaged  to  cede  to  the  duke  the  towns  of  Saint. 

*  Commmes— Carnler,  torn,  xviii.  p.  J71,  t  Comniines— Meyer— Lc  Grand, 
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Quentin,  Ham  and  Bohain,  with  all  the  treafures  which  the  conftable  had  amaff- 
ed.  Lewis  farther  promifed  to  give  no  affiftance,  either  direftly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  incited  to  take  up  arms  againfl  Charles; 
he  alfo  engaged  to  aflift  Charles  againft  the  emperor,  the  citizens  of"  Cologne,  and 
all  their  adherents.  Edward,  who  was  pi-eparing  to  embark  for  England,  when 
he  heard  of  this  negociation,  fent  Thomas  Montgomery  to  the  king,  to  entreat 
him  to  make  no  conceffion  to  his  proud  vaflal,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  flood  in 
need  of  affiftance,  he  would  himfelf  return  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  with  all  his 
forces,  and  aid  him  to  fubdue  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  offer,  however,  Lewis 
deemed  it  prudent  to  rejeiEt. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  king  figned  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
prolonged  one  which  he  had  concluded,  about  fix  months  before,  with  the  king 
of  Arragon,  for  a  year  ;  and,  immediately  after,  he  entered  into  anoifenfive  and 
defenfive  league  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  againfl  prince  Ferdinand  and  his  fa- 
ther ;  by  which  he  engaged  to  lead  an  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  after 
Alphonfo  fhould  have  effefted  the  expulfion  of  Ferdinand  from  the  kingdom  of 
Caflile. 

Although  the  duke  of  Brittany  had,  as  an  ally,  been  comprehended  in  the 
truce  which  Lewis  had  figned  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  although  Edward  had  exprefsly  declared  to  the  king  himfelf,  that  if  any 
attack  were  made  on  the  duke,  he  would  afTift  him  with  all  his  forces,  yet  Lewis 
refolved  to  profit  by  the  prefent  interval  of  tranquillity  to  make  him  accede  to  fuch 
terms  as  he  fliould  chufe  to  diftate.  Francis  unable  to  oppofe  his  efforts,  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries,  who  figned  a  treaty  with  Lewis  ;  by  which  the  duke  re- 
nounced all  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  and  engaged  to  afTifl  the  king 
with  all  his  forces  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  whenever  called  on  for  that  purpofe, 
but  not  to  march  beyond  the  limits  of  his  duchy. 

Lewis  now  profitted  by  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  enga- 
ged in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  ducy  of  Lorraine,  to  execute  his  fchemes  of  re- 
venge againft  the  conflable.  Saint  Paul,  apprifed  of  his  intentions,  renounced 
all  his  projefts  of  independence,  and  only  thought  of  faving  his  life.  In  this 
.emergency  he  applied  to  Charles,  to  whom  he  offered  to  furrender  all  the  places 
in  his  pofTeffion,  provided  he  would  afford  him  protefliion.  The  duke,  notwith- 
flanding  his  late  engagements  with  the  king,  accepted  his  offer,  granted  him  a 
fafe  conduft,  and  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  pofTeffion  of  Saint  Quentin.  But 
he  was  anticipated  by  Lewis,  who  fuddenly  advanced,  with  twenty  thoufand  men, 
to  the  gates  of  that  town,  fome  of  whofe  inhabitants  he  had  previoufly  engaged 
in  his  interefl ;  and,  at  his  approach,  Saint-Paul  fled  to  Mons.  Saint  Quentin 
then  opened  its  gates  to  the  king,  who,  with  equal  facility,  acquired  poffeffion  of 
Ham,  Bohain,  and  Beaurevoir.  When  Lewis  had  thus  difpoffeffed  the  conftable 
of  all  his  places,  he  called  upon  Charles  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Soleure.  Charles  was  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Nancy,  and  as  he  was  at  a 
iofs  how  to  aft,  he  wifhed  to  defer  his  anfwer  till  he  had  reduced  that  city,  but 
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Lewis  infifted  on  an  immediate  reply,  and  fent  orders  to  the  lord  of  Craon,  ta 
advance,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  to  the  confines  of  Lorraine.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  confcious  of  his  inability  to  complete  the  reduftion  of  that  pro- 
vince, if  oppofed  by  the  king  of  France,  ordered  Hugonet  and  Imbercourt  to  re- 
pair  to  Mons,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days  to  deliYcr  up  the  conflable  to  the 
king's  envoys.  He  expefted  before  that  time  to  be  mafter  of  Nancy,  when  he 
might  fend  a  counter  order  to  his  minifters ;  but  the  place  held  out  fome  days  Ion- 
ger  than  he  expefted,  and  the  counter- order  arrived  three  hours  too  late.  The: 
conflable  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  admiral  of  France,  and  the  lord 
of  Saint  Pierre,  who  had  advanced  to  the  frontiers  to  receive  him  :  he  was  thence 
conveyed  to  Paris,  and  having  been  conviQied  of  high-treafon  by  the  parliament, 
he  fuftered  decapitation.  Lewis  ceded  the  towns  of  Saint  Quenrin,  Ham,  and 
Bohain  to  Charles,  with  all  the  treafures  and  moveable  effefts  of  the  conftablcj. 
referving  only  for  himfelf  the  eftates  which  Saint-Paul  poffeffed  in  France.  On: 
this  occafion  Lewis  obferved,  "  That  he  and  the  duks  of  Burgundy  had  been  enga-- 
"  ged  in  afox-chace  ;  that  Charles  had  carried  off  the  fox's  Jinn  ^  luhich  was  valua- 
*'  ble,  but  that  the  ftefh,  which  was  good  for  nothing,  had  fallen  to  his  fiiare*." 

A.  D.  147S.3  Charles  had,  by  this  time,  added  the  country  of  Lorraine  to 
fiis  former  dominions  ^  but  though  he  poffeffed  the  courage  and  ambition  of  a. 
eonquerer,  be  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  policy  of  a  ftatefman.  Ever  ardent 
in  his  enterprifes,  and  fwayed  by  a  refiftlefs  impetuofity  of  tem/per,  he  liflened  t» 
the  complaints  .of  the  count  of  Romortt,  whofe  territories  the  Swifs  had  invaded;^ 
and  inconfiderately  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  virtuous  and  hardy  people,  who? 
were  formidable  from  the  poffeffion  of  that  courage  wliich  freedom  infpires,  as; 
well  as  from  their  exemption  from  the  luxurious  vices  of  their  continental  neigh- 
bours.. 

In  vain  did  the  Swifs  endeavour  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Charles ;  he  was  deaf 
Jo  every  propofal,  however  fubmiffive  or  advantageous,  and  entered,  with  his. 
troops,  a  bleak  and  mountainous  country,  which  could  only  recompenfe  his  ha- 
zard and  toils  with  an  abundant  harveft  of  barren  laurels.  After  reducing  fome 
inconfiderable  places,  he  laid  fiege  to  Granfon,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
five  hundred  Swifs,  who,  after  a  fpirited  refiftance,  furrendered  at  difcretion. — 
Charles  immediately  configned  them  to  the  provoft  of  his  army,  who  hanged 
four  hundred  on  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  drowned  the  reft  in  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel.  Soon  after  the  tov/n  had  furrendered,  the  duke  was  informed  that  am 
army  of  Swifs  was  advancing  to  attack  him ;  but  be  difregarded  the  in- 
telligence, and  purfued  his  march.  As  the  chief  ftrength  of  his  army  confifted' 
in  cavalry,  h«  muft  certainly  have  crufhed  the  enemy,  could  he  have  drawn  themi 
into  the  even  plain  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  convinced  they  were  really  approaching, 
than  he  imprudently  entered  the  defiles  of  the  mountain,  where  there  was  no 
Koom  for  his  forces  to  aft  j  the  confequ'ence  of  this  imprudent  ftep  was  a  gcneraj&< 
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difperfion  of  his  troops,  who  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  After  this  vic- 
tory, the  Swifs  re-took  Granfon  by  aflault,  when  they  took  down  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  from  the  trees  to  whicli  they  were  fufpended,  and  replaced 
them  with  an  equal  number  of  Burgundians. 

Charles  had  lb  long  been  accuftomed  to  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  that  he  could 
ill  brook  the  frowns  of  the  fickle  goddcfs.  His  late  difgrace  had  fuch  efieft  ou 
his  mind,  that  it  brought  on  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs ;  but  determined  on  revenge, 
he  fpeedily  raifed  a  frefh  army,  and  formed  the  fiege  of  Morat,  in  the  canton  of 
Friburg,  a  fmall  town,  but  flrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
eighteen  hundred  men.*  The  duke  was  repulfed  in  three  different  affaults  ;  and, 
after  he  had  palTed  fifteen  days  before  the  place,  he  was  informed  that  the  Swifs 
army,  reinforced  by  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Upper  i»hine,  was  advancing  to 
give  him  battle.  Highly  pleafed  at  the  intelligence,  he  haflened  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  but  his  ufual  precipitation  prevented  him  from  afcertaining  their  numbersj 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  thoufand  cavalry,  where- 
as his  own  forces  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thoufand  effeftive  men.  He  was 
advifed  by  his  officers,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Morar,  and  fix  his  camp  in  an  open 
plain,  where  his  cavalry,  having  full  fcope  for  exertion,  would  give  him  a  great 
advantage  over  the  enemy  ;  but  his  blind  rage  led  him  to  reject  this  prudent 
council,  and  leaving  two  hundred  lances  to  guard  his  lines,  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  Swils,  who  were  commanded  by  Rene,  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  whofe 
territories  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  feized. 

On  the  approach  of  Charles,  Rene  pofted  his  infantry  behind  a  thick  hedge, 
impervious  by  the  cavalry  ;  while  Charles  fent  his  free  archers,  fupported  by  a 
body  of  horfe,  to  diflodge  them ;  but  this  manoeuvre,  failing  of  effeft,  caufed 
the  lofs  of  the  battle  ;  for  attempting  to  withdraw  his  archers,  who  were  feverely 
handled  by  the  enemy,  protefted,  themfelves,  by  the  hedge,  he  threw  his  whole 
army  into  diforder,  and  the  Swifs,  profiting  by  the  occafion,  rufhed  forward 
and  compleated  their  confufion.  From  fixteen  to  eighteen  thoufand  of  the  Bur- 
gundians were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  and  amongfl:  them  were  the  count 
of  Marie,  one  of  the  fons  of  the  late  conftable  de  Saint  Paul ;  James  du  Mas  , 
Grinberghe,  Rofembois,  Mailli  and  Bournonville,  all  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  ^^ 

Charles  was  now  afraid  that  Lewis,  his  iveteratc  and  moft  dangerous  enemy,  -^^ii::^^?^- 
would  avail  himfelf  of  the  prefent  conjundlure  to  break  the  truce  and  attack 
his  dominions ;  he  therefore  fent  the  lord  of  Contai  to  found  his  intentions, 
and  to  infpire  him,  if  poffible,  with  fentiments  of  juftice  and  generofity  f.  Lewis 
promifed  to  obferve  the  truce,  from  a  conviftion,  that  he  could  not  more  effeftually 
atchieve  the  deftruftion  of  the  duke,-  than  by  abandoning  him  to  his  own  un-- 
bridled  paffions,  and  by  leaving  him  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Swifs,  which 
he  ftill  pcrfevered  in  with  incredible  obftinacy  ;  but  he  attacked  him  in  a  manner- 
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Jefs  honourable,  and  more  infidious,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  befi;  officers. 
The  count  of  Campobaflb,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  exiled  from  his  country  as 
a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  held  the  principal  place  in  the  favour  of 
Charles  ;  and  Lewis,  being  informed  that  this  man  had  fome  caufe  for  complaint 
againft  the  duke,  endeavoured  to  feduce  him  from  his  fervice.  CampobafTo  offer- 
ed more  than  was  required  of  him  ;  he  promifed  to  deliver  up  his  mafter  to  the 
king,  alive  or  dead.  Lewis,  either  from  abhorrence  of  his  treachery  which 
diffolved  all  ties  between  a  prince  and  his  fervant,  or  from  a  belief  that  the  plan 
had  been  concerted  with  the  duke  himfelf,  revealed  the  defign  to  Charles.  But 
the  charafter  of  Lewis  induced  the  duke  to  defpife  the  intelligence  :  "  If  it  were 
*'  true,  the  king  would  never  impart  to  me  fo  important  a  fecret,"  was  the  reply 
of  Charles  :  who  even  redoubled  his  marks  of  confidence  and  attachment  to  the 
perfidious  Neapoliton. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  overwhelmed  with  (hame  and  indignation,  palTed  his 
melancholy  hours  at  La  Riviere  ;  abandoning  himfelf  to  defpair,  he  fuftered  his 
beard  and  nails  to  grow,  refufed  to  change  his  drefs,  and  fecluded  himfelf  from 
the  fight  of  his  moll  confidential  miniflers.  His  extreme  anxiety  occafioned  an 
affeftion  of  the  heart,  which  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
refifted  the  etPorts  of  medical  fkill.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  fecretly  affifted  by 
Lewis,  took  this  opportunity  to  recover  his  native  dominions;  and  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  his  arms,  with  the  reduclion  of  Nancy,  roufed  Charles  from  his 
lethargy,  and  made  him  haften  to  the  relief  of  that  province.  He  determined  to 
inveft  the  capital  ;  but,  as  the  winter  was  far  advanced,  his  moft  experienced 
officers  advifed  him  to  flation  his  troops  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
■  and  to  wait  patiently  till  the  garrifon  of  Nancy  fhould  have  confumed  all  their 
provfions,  when  they  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  But  thefe 
tardy  meafures  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  eager  impatience  of  Charles,  who 
liPtened  only  to  the  dilates  of  indignation  ;  fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon,  and  the  general  difcontent  of  his  troops,  he  gave  orders 
to  open  the  trenches.  He  then  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  tent,  and  left  CampobafTo 
to  direfl;  the  operations  of  the  fiege.  This  Italian  traitor,  who,  it  was  believed 
had  once  fuffered  from  the  ungovernable  rage  of  Charles  the  indignity  of  a  blow, 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  betray  the  duke  ;  having  failed  in  the  apphcation  to 
Lewis,  he  now  offered  his  fervices  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mifed to  give  fufficient  time  to  colled  his  troops,  and  even  to  deliyer,  for  a  ftipu- 
jated  reward,  his  mafter  to  him,  alive  or  dead. 

The  money  -w  hich  Rene  had  received  from  Lewis  had  enabled  him  to  raife  an. 
army  of  eight  'houfand  Swifs,  which  was  joined  by  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  the  confederate  cities  of  Germany,  and  by  feveral  detachments  of  French 
troops,  who,  by  the  orders  of  Lewis  demanded  to  ferve  as  volunteers,  fo  that 
he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men.  The 
Burgundian  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  fo  weakened  by  the  loffes  they  had  fuf- 
tained  during  the  fiege,  by  ficknefs  ^ind  defertion,  that  when  it  was  reviewed 
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by  the  count  of  Chim*I,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  three  thoufand  effective 
men.  When  the  count  informed  Charles  of  this  circumftance,  who  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  his  camp,  that  prince  burfl  into  a  tranfport  of  rage,  and 
exclaimed — "  Were  I  alone,  I  would  fight  the  enemy  !" — At  length,  however, 
the  duke  opened  his  eyes  to  the  danger  of  his  fituation,  when  he  immediately 
difpatched  orders  to  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  to  fend  him  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  to  arm  all  his  vaffals  without  delay ;  but  before  thefe  orders 
could  even  be  received  by  thofe  to  whom  they  were  addreffed,  tiie  enemy  ap- 
peared in  fight.  On  their  approach,  the  count  of  Campobriffo  quilted  the  Bur- 
gundinn  army  with  his  company^  which  confided  of  two  hundred  lances,  and 
went  over  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine;  the  next  day  his  example  was  followed- 
by  two  other  Italian  captains.  The  Germans  and  Swifs  detefting  this  perfidy, 
and  thinking  it  a  difgrace  to  hold  any  commerce  with  fuch  traitors,  refufed  to  ad- 
mit them  into  their  ranks,  and  compelled  Rene  to  difmifs  them.  GampobafiTo  and 
his  treacherous  companions,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  camp,  took  their  pod:  on 
the  bridge  of  Bouxieraes,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  fuch  of  the  Burgun-- 
dians  as  fhould  efcape  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

A.  D.  1477]  Charles,  whofe  army  was  now  reduced  to  little  more  than 
two  thoufand  men,  called  a  council  of  war,  the  members  v.'^hereof  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  on  the  neceffity  of  raifing  the  fiege,  and  avoiding  an' 
a£tion  ;  they  advifed  Charles,  if  he  were  averfe  to  the  evacuation  of  the  province, 
to'  intrench  himfelf  under  the  walls  of  Pont-a-Mouffon,  and  there  wait  for  the 
reinforcements  which  muft  foon  arrive  from  Hainaut,  Brabant,  and  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg ;  and  they  reprefented  to  him,  that  all  delays  muft  neceffarily 
turn  to  his  advantage,  fince  his  army  would  daily  acquire  an  acceffion  of  ftrengthj; 
whereas  that  of  the  enemy,  being  chiefly  compofed  of  mercenary  troops,  would 
foon  difperfe  from  Mi'ant  of  pay  and  fubfiftance. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  v/ho  appears,  at  this  period,  to-  have  a6ted  under 
the  influence  of  infatuation,  paid  no  attention  to  advice,  which  nothing  but  the 
moft  fatal  prefumption,  or  infanity  itfelf,  couuld  have  rejected.  He  reminded  his 
officers  of  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  former  atchievements,  and  bade 
them  recoiled!:  the  ever-memorable  fiege  of  Nuiz,  when,  with  an  army  inferior, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  he  had  braved  the  undivided  forces  of  the  em- 
pire." If  we  have  fince,  "purfued  Charles,  "  fuftained  fome  loffes,  they  have  not 
*'  afforded  any  opportunity  of  triumph  to  the  enemy,  who  have  hitherto  kept 
**  themfelves  enclofed  in  inacceffible  places,  not  daring  to  face  us  in  the  open 
*'  field ;  fhall  we  now  then,  when  the  opportunity  for  which  we  have  been  fo 
*' long  anxious  occurs,  hefitate  one  mement  to  attack  them? — In  fnort,  to 
"  whatever  fituation  fortune  may  reduce  me,  it  fhall  never  be  faid  that  1  fled  be- 
**  fore  a  child:" — Alluding  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  January,  Charles  left  his  lines  and  advanced- 
towards  the  enemy;  the  rival  armies  foon  met,  and  though  the  cold  was  exceiTivCj- 
said  the  fnow  fell  in  great  abundance,  the  adlion  immediately  commenced.   The- 
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event  was  fu-ch  as  might  naturally  be  expeded  from  the  extreme  difproportion 
of  numbers  ;  Charles  after  tulfiiling  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  and  a 
brave  foldier,  was  at  length  attacked  by  Charles  de  Beaumont,  fenefchal  of 
Saint  Die;  having  already  received  feveral  wounds,  and  now  finding  himfelf 
faint  with  lofe  of  blood,  he  called  out  to  his  adverfary,  who  did  not  know  with 
whom  he  was  engaged — "  Save  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;" — but  Beaumont,  who 
was  deaf,  thinking  he  faid  "  Long  live  Burgundy,"  aimed  a  furious  blow  at  his 
head,  which  felled  him  Hfelefs  co  the  ground.  Befides  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
himfelf,  there  perhhed  in  this  a£t;ion,  his  virtuous  kinfman,  De  Bievres  5  Contai, 
diftinguifhed  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to  his  fovereign  ;  and  tlie  lords  of  Croi 
and  Vieuville.  The  principal  prifoners  were  Anthony  and  Baldwin,  baftards  of 
Burgundy ;  the  counts  of  Nafi'au,  Rhetel  and  Chimai;  Joffe  de  Lalain ;  the 
Marquis  of  Rothelin;  young  Montaigue;  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  and  the  brave 

Galliot*. 

Immediately  after  the  aftion,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  entered  his  capital,  amidfl: 
the  acclamations  of  his  fubjefts.  It  was  not  known  what  had  becotae  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  as  he  was  not  among  the  prifoners,  and  no  one  knew  that  he  was 
killed;  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  fled..  But  the  next  day  his  death 
was  afcertained  by  a  page,  who  had  been  taken  by  Campobaffo  on  the  bridge  of 
Bouxierres,  and  who  had  feeji  him  fall.  Being  conduced  to  the  fpot,  the  body 
•was  found  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  the  face  fo  disfigured,  that  his  own 
brother  only  knew  him  by  fome  private  marks ;  by  a  fear  in  the  neck,  from  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Montlheri,  and  by  the  extreme 
length  of  his  n  ils,  which  had  not  been  cut  fmce  the  period  of  his  firfl:  defeat. 
"'.VhiJe  the  body  laid  in  ftate  at  Nancy,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  Avho  went  to  view 
it,  took  the  hfelefs  hand  of  his  departed  kinfman,  and  burfting  into  tears,  ex- 
claimed— "  Fair  con  fin,  God  reji  your  foul,  you  was  the  caife  of  great  uneaftne/s,  and 
"  of  great  grief  to  us"  Charles  was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas,  whence  his  remains  were  transferred,  ia 
1 1550,  to  the  church  of  Saint  Donatus,  at  Bruges.  Thus  perifhed,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  Charles,  the  lall  duke  of  the  royal  branch  of  Burgundy, 
to  whofe  name  the  juft  appellations  oi — ^"  the  Bold,  the  Terrible,  and  the  Rafh"—- 
had  been  annexed  by  his  people.  The  death  of  this  prince  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  general  hiftory  of  Europe;  fmce  it  produced  an  important  change  not  only 
in  the  affairs  of  his  own  dominions,  but  even  in  thofe  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nrlnces ;  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  political  fyftem,  which,  in 
fubfequ  nt  times,  became  an  objeft  of  univerfal  attention. 

The  king  was  at  the  caftle  ot  Plelhsles-'l'ours,  when  he  received  the  news  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  death :  the  fall  of  an  enemy  affords,  to  a  bafe  and 
iibjeft  mind,  a  theme  for  exultation,  and  a  fubjeft  for  triumph;  fuch  a  mind 
was  that  of  Lewis,  who  "was  neither  anxious  to  reprefs,  nor   careful  to  conceal 
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die  fenfations  of  joy  which  he  experienced  on  this  occafion.  He  imitiediately 
difpatched  couriers  to  all  the  different  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  all  the  perfons 
■of  diiliu£lion,  and  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  to  inform  them  of  the 
happy  event.  He  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  fhriae  of  the  Virgin,  at  Pui  in 
Anjou,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  promifed  to  furround  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Martin  with  a  filver  baluilrade. 

The  death  of  Charles  opened  a  wide  and  flattering  profpecl  to  the  ambition  of 
Lewis.  His  daughter,  Mary,  fole  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  had  been 
fucceffively  promifed  by  her  father  to  feveral  different  princes,  according  as  their 
alliances  were  favourable  to  the  ambitious  projects  he  entertained.  This  rendered 
the  union  with  her  an  important  objeft  to  all  the  potentates  of  Chriftendom ; 
and  the  effential  advantages  of  acquiring  poffeffion  of  her  territories,  at  that 
time  the  mofl  opulent  and  befl  cultivated  of  any  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  were 
perfeftly  underftood.  As  foon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles  opened 
the  fuccelTion,  the  eyes  of  all  the  European  princes  were  turned  towards  Mary  ; 
and  they  felt  themfelves  deeply  interefl:ed  in  the  choice  which  Ihe  was  about  to 
make  of  the  perfon  on  whom  Are  would  bellow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Lewis,  from  whofe  kingdom  feveral  of  the  provinces  which  flie  pofTeffed  liad 
been  difmembered,  and  whofe  dominions  ftretched  along  the  frontier  of  her 
territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance.  He  had  Hkewife  a  good 
title  to  expeft  the  favourable  reception  of  any  reafonable  proportions  he  fhould 
make  with  refped  to  the  difpofal  of  a  princefs  who  was  the  vaffal  of  his  crown, 
and  defcended  from  the  royal  blood  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propofitions, 
however,  which  he  could  make  wdth  propriety :  the  one  was  the  marriage  of  the 
idauphin,  the  other,  that  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  de- 
fcended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  with  the  heirefs  of 
Burgundy.  By  the  former  he  would  have  annexed  all  her  territories  to  the  crov/n, 
and  have  rendered  France  the  moft  refpeftable  monarchy  in  Europe ;  but  the 
great  difparity  of  age  between  the  two  parties,  Mary  being  twenty,  and  the  dau- 
phin only  eight  years  old;  the  avowed  refolution  of  the  Flemings,  not  to  chufe  a 
mafter  poffeffed  of  fuch  power  as  might  enable  him  to  form  projects  dangerous 
to  their  liberties,  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and  oppref- 
iive  government  of  Lewis,  were  obftacles  in  the  way  of  executing  this  plan, 
•which  it  was  vain  to  think  of  furmounting.  By  the  latter,  which  might  have 
been  accomplifhed  with  facility,  Mary  having  difcovered  fome  inclination  to  a 
match  with  the  count  of  Angouleme,  Lewis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  from,  being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power  ;  and,  in  return 
for  fuch  a  fplendid  eftablifliment  for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  muft  have  ob- 
tained, or  would  have  extorted  from  him,  conceflions  highly  beneficial  to  the 
^i;rown  of  France.     But  Lewis  had  fo  long  been  aecuflomed  to  the  intricacies  of 
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an  infidicus  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  "with  what  was  obvious,  and 
fimple  ;  and  was  fo  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  he  brought  himfeiF  to 
eonfider  thefe  as  his  ultimate  objeft,  not  as  the  means  only  of  condufting  affairs.* 
From  this  principle,  no  lefs  than  from  his  unwillingnefs  to  aggrandife  any  of  his 
Gwn  fubjedts,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  delire  of  oppreffing  the  hcufe  of  Burgundy^ 
which  he  hated,  he  neglcfted  the  ftraight  path,  which  would  naturally  have  been 
purfued  by  a  prince  of  lefs  ait  and  inferior  abHities,  and  followed  one  more  fuiteci 
to  his  own  genius. 

He  propofed  to  render  himfelfy  by  force  of  arms,  mafter  of  thofe  provinces 
which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  pufli  his  conquefts  into 
her  other  territories,  while  he  amufed  her  with  infiftiag  on  the  fmprafticable 
match  v/ith  the  dauphin.  Having  previoufly  corrupted  the  leading  men  in  the 
provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,  he  fent  an  army  into  the  former,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had  allured  into  his  fervice  by 
fplendid  promifes  ^  the  lord  of  Craon,  and  Charles  d'Amboife,  lord  of  Chau- 
mont.  Thefe  generals  were  accompanied  by  the  bifliop  of  Langres;  John  de: 
Caulers,  William  Allegrin,  and  Peter  Tarquain,  judges  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment ;  who  were  invefted  with  full  powers  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  province 
in  the  king^s  name-  Thefe  deputies  addreifed  themfelves  to  the  ftates  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  were  then  affembled  at  Dijon,  and  fummoned  them  to  acknov/ledge 
the  authority  of  Lewis,  within  the  fpace  of  twelve  days  at  fartheft.. 

The  king  maintained  that  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  not  to  be  dit 
puted,  fince  that  duchy  had  been  ceded,  as  an  appanage,  by  king  John  to  his  foii 
Phillip;  and  it  was  a  law,  generally  received,  that  no  appanage  could  be  poffeffed  by 
a  female,  but,  in  default  of  heirs  male,  muft  revert  to  the  crown.  To  this  plea  it  was 
objected  by  Mary,  and  her  council,  that  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  different  from 
all  other  appanages,  inafmuch  as  it  never  had  conftituted  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  crown,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  annexed,  to  it;  they,  moreover,  urged,, 
that  fhould  this  obje«Elion  with  regard  to  the  duchy  be  over-ruled,  ftill  there  were 
feveral  lordlhips  in  Burgundy,  to  which  the  king  could  have  no  poffible  claim  ;. 
the  county  of  Charolois  had  been  purchafed  of  the  count  of  Armagnac  by  one 
of  Mary's  anceftors  ;  the  counties  of  Macon  and  Auxerre,  too,  had  been  ceded, 
to  her  grandfather,  Philip  the  Good,  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  it  was  exprefs- 
ly  ftipulated-  in  the  deed  of  cellion,  that  it  was  to  defcend  to  his  hjeirs,  male  and 
female ;  of  this  part  of  her  inheritance,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  pofiible 
pretenfion  for  defpoiling  her ;  thefe  reafons,  however,  were  deemed  infufficient 
by  the  fcates,  who  hs.d  been  bribed  by  Lewis  to  betray  their  fovereign,  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  the  whole  province  took  the.  oaths- of  allegiance  to- 
the  king  of  France. 

During  thefe  proceedings  in  Burgundy,  another  army  had'  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Plcardy,  fecured  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  and  pufhed  its  conquefts 
into  the  provincs  of  Artois.     Abbeville,  Arras,  Ham,  Rohain,  Saint  Quentln^. 
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Montdidier,  Mcntrueil,  and  Peronne,  Vi'ere  cither  furrcndered  to  Lewis  through 
the  treachery  of  their  governors,  or  elfc  opened  their  gates  in  confequence  of  his 
intrigues  wth  the  inhabitants. 

In  purfuance  of  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  for  deceiving  the  hcirefs  of 
Burgundy,  by  proteftations  of  friendfliip  and  propofals  of  marriage,  while  he 
wa?  employed  in  defpoi'ing  her  of  her  provinces ;  he  fent  one  Oliver,  who  from  his 
barber  had  become  his  chief  favourite,  in  the  capacity  of  an  ambaflador  to 
Ghent*.  This  man  had  orders  to  feduce  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  from  their  du- 
ty to  Mary,  and,  if  poflible,  to  excite  an  infurreftion ;  but  his  defign  being  dif- 
covered,  the  populace  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river,  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decamp  with  precipitation. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Hugonet,  chancellor  of  Burgundy ;  Guy  de  Brimieu, 
lord  of  Imbercourt ;  the  bifhop  of  Te'rouanne ;  the  count  of  Grandpre,  and 
Gruthufe,  arrived  at  the  French  court,  as  ambafladors  from  Mary.  They  came 
to  inform  the  king,  that  the  young  princefs  had  taken  the  reigns  of  government 
into  her  own  hands,  and  had  appointed  a  council,  confifting  of  the  duchefs-dowa- 
ger,  the  lord  of  Raveftein,  Hugonet,  and  Imbercourt^  Ihe,  therefore,  requcft- 
ed  his  majefiy  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  them  whenever  he  had  any  propofals  to  make, 
or  affairs  to  negociate  with  her,  and  to  give  no  credit  to  applications  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  letter,  containing  this  information  and  this  requeft,  was  writ- 
ten partly  by  Mary  herfelf,  partly  by  the  duchefs-dowager,  and  partly  by  the 
lord  of  Ravefteint-  The  king,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  afked  the  ambaffa- 
•idors,  What  elfe  they  had  to  communicate  ?  and  on  their  reply  that  they  had  no- 
thing farther  to  impart,  he  expreffed  his  furprife,  declaring  it  was  his  intention  to 
anarry  the  dauphin  to  their  young  millrefs,  and,  confequently,  to  take  charge  of 
her  dom.inions ;  that  he  espeOied  to  govern  all  thofe  proTinces  which  were  to  re- 
ven  to  the  crown,  in  his  own  name,  but  that  the  others  he  fhould  only  keep  till 
the  princefs  came  of  age  and  did  homage  to  him.  The  ambaffadors  making  no 
reply,  the  king  added,  that  the  only  means  v£  preventing  the  continuance  of  a 
idoody  war,  and  of  fecuring  the  inheritance  of  Mary,  was  by  accepting  the  pro- 
pofals he  had  jufl  made.  The  ambaffadors  perfifted  in  affirming  that  they  had  no 
dnftruSions  on  that  head;  but  Hugonet  and  Imbercourt,  who  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  thought  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  neceffity  of  the 
times.  They  faw  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  poffeffed  of  greater 
power  than  all  his  enemies  united,  and  he  no  fooner  appeared  than  all  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  him  -.  whereas  the  duchefi  of  Burgundy  was  wholly  defti- 
^ute  of  fupport^  £he  enjoyed,  as  yet,  but  a  precarious  authority;  her  country 
was  drained  both  of  men  and  money ;  while  the  towns  refufed  to  obey  her,  and 
infilled  on  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  privileges.  In  this  iituation,  they  con- 
ceived that  a  marriage  ^ith  the  dauphin  would  be  the  moft  fortunate  event  that 
«ould  occur  for  their  fovereign ;  and  as  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  king's  fiacerity, 
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they  promifed  to  accelerate  the  conclufion  of  the  bufinefs  as  much  as  poflible  ;  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  they  confented  to  furrender  the  province  of  Artois  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis,  on  condition  that  it  Ihould  be  reftored  to  Mary,  after  fhe  had 
done  homage,  unlefs  fhe  fhould  marry  any  of  the  king's  enemies,  in  which  cafe 
the  province  was  to  b?  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Although  Hugonet  and  Imbercourt  had  exceeded  their  power  in  figning  this 
treaty,  yet  their  condufl;  had  certainly  been  fwayed  by  the  beft  of  motives.  Soois. 
after  their  return  to  Flanders,  Mary,  whofe  only  refource  confifted  in  the  attach- 
ment of  her  fubjefts,  affembled  the  Hates  at  Ghent,  who  promifed  to  prote.fi  her, 
but  fixed  the  diminution  of  her  power  as  the  price  of  their  proteftion.  They  cre- 
atv  d  a  council  of  regency,  who  feized  the  reigns  of  government,  and  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  king,  to  requeft  he  would  obferve  the  treaty  of  Soleure,  and  proteft 
the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  as,  by  that  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  do.  Lewis  receiv- 
ed, them  with  extreme  coo'nefs  ;  and  when  they  obferved,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  duchefs  to  regulate  her  condutl,  in  future,  by  the  advice  of  the  Rates  y 
the  king  interrupted  them — "  Stop" — faid  he—"  you  are  deceived  ;  I  know  the 
"  intentions  of  your  miftrefs  better  than  you  do  ;  and,  fo  far  from  fubmitting  to 
"  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  three  eftates,  fhe  has  already  formed  a  I'ecret 
*'  council,  compofed  of  perfons  who  are  averfe  from  peace,  and  who  will  difa- 
"  vow^  you."  The  ambafladors  thinking  themfelves  infulted,  affirmed  that  they 
had  advanced  nothing  but  what  they  were  able  to  prove,  and  offered  to  /hew  their 
inftrudlions  :  "  And  I" — ^replied  Lewis — "  can  fhew  you  a  letter,  the  writing  of 
*'  which  you  muft  know,  and  which  wilt  convince  you  that  Mary  has  repofed  her 
"  confidence  in  four  perfons,  by  whofe  advice  alone  her  conduft  is  regulated."^ — 
He  then  not  only  {hewed  them  the  letter,  but  allowed  them  to  take  it  away  with 
them.  The  ambafladors  immediately  returned  to  Ghent,  and  fliewed  the  letter  to 
the  ftates  of  Flanders,  who  reproached  their  fovereign  with  duplicity  ;  excited  a 
popular  infurreftion  ;  and,  having  feized  Hugonet  and  Imbercourt,  brought  them 
immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  Mary,  beheaded  them  in  her  prefence.* 

Lewis,  who  probably  had  only  meant,  by  his  treacherous  conduft,  to  excite  ao 
mfurreftion  in  Flanders,  was  extremely  enraged  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
two  minifters ;  he  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  an- 
nulled  the  fentence  they  had  pronounced  againfl  Hugonet  and'  Imbercourt,  and 
took  the  children  of  the  former  under  his  protedion.  His  indignation  was  gr  at- 
ly  cncreafcd  by  the  confideration  that  their  death  difconcerted  the  meafures  he  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Artoist.  To  counteraft  the  efforts  of  this 
event,  he  immediately  raifed  a  powerful  army,  and,  after  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  Arras,  advanced  againfl;  Hefdin.  In  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  Lewis  dif- 
played  the  cruelty  of  his  difpofition  ;  twelve  deputies  from  Arras  he  caufed  to  be 
feized  and  executed,  after  he  had  received  theni  with  kindnefs,  and  regaled  them, 
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with  apparent  hofpitality  ;  he  violated  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  after  a  town  had 
capitulated,  he  would  frequently  feleft  fuch  as  he  knew  to  be  mod  attached  to 
their  lawful  fovereign,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  cool  blood.  Yet  ftill  his  pro- 
gref;-  was  rapid;  the  important  city  of  Cambrai  opened  her  gates  to  him,  while  the 
adurefs  of  his  favourice,  Oliver,  procured  him  polleffion  of  Tournay.  At  the 
fiege  of  Bouchain,  death  had  nearly  put  a  flop  to  all  his  ambitious  fchemes,  for 
Tannepuy  du  Chatel  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  the  king  was  leaning  on  his 
{houlder.  Bouchain,  however,  was  reduced  to-, the  neceffity  of  capitulating j 
and  le  Qiiefnoi  was  taken  by  affault.  Avefne,  making  an  obftinate  refiftance, 
Lewis,  who  was  ever  more  formidable  from  his  ftratagems  than  his  aims,  invited 
the  principal  oiHcers  of  the  garrifon  to  his  camp,  under  pretence  of  hoi  Jing  a  con- 
ference, while  Dammartin  ftormed  the  town,  and  refigned  it  to  pillage*. 

Another  army,  under  the  command  of  Defquerdes  and  du  Lude,  laid  fiege  to 
Saint  Omer,  which  was  vahantly  defended  by  Philip,  fon  to  Anthony,  baftard  of 
Burgundy.  Lewis,  enraged  at  the  gallant  refiftance  made  by  this  youthful  war- 
rior, threatened  to  maffacre  his  father,  before  his  eyes,  unlefs  he  furrendered  the 
place;  but  Philip  replied — That,  tenderly  as  he  loved  his  father,  he  would  ftill 
do  his  duty,  nor  ever  confent  to  deliver  up  a  town  with  the  defence  whereof  he 
had  been  entrufted.  The  king  did  not  thnak  proper  to  put  his  threats  in  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  war  continued  to  rage  with  greater  violence  than  ever  ;  he  fent  four 
thoufand  mowers  to  Dammartin,  advifing  him  to  treat  them  with  a  few  barrels 
of  wine,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way, 
and  he  defired  that  the  country  might  be  fo  effeftually  dellroyed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants might  never  wiih  to  return  to  itf. 

So  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Luxembourg,. 
Hainaut,  and  Artois,  the  Flemings  we  e  rather  pleafed  than  difpleafed  at  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  French  arms ;  they  kept  their  princefs  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  and  as 
they  did  not  like  to  fee  their  fovereigns  poffefled  of  too  much  power,  they  would 
not  have  been  forry  to  fee  her  reduced  to  the  rank  of  couatefs  of  Flanders.  But 
when  the  French  approached  their  frontiers,  and  the  garrifon  of  Tournay  fpread 
devaftation  throughout  their  country,  they  then  perceived  the  neceffity  of  defend-  • 
ing  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  fuch  dangerous  invaders,  and  accordingly  le- 
vied an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  At  a  lofs  for  a  leader,  they  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Adolphus  of  Gueldres,  who,  by  his  unnatural  condudt,  had  obliged  his 
father  to  difinherit  him.  They  took  him  from  prifon  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  ;  and  encouraged  him  by  a  promife  to  give  him  their  princefs  in  mar- 
riage, if  he  fucceededin  delivering  their  country  from  the  deftruftive  incurfions 
of  the  garrifon  of  Tournay.  Stimulated  by  fuch  powerful  motives,  Adolphus 
direfted  his  march  to  that  city  ;  but  a  difpute  arifmg  between  the  militia  of  Ghent 
and  that  of  Bruges,  his  army  was  thrown  into  confufion,  and  the  garrifon  of 
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Tournay  feized  this  opportunity  to  make  a  vigorous  faJIy,  in  which  the  Flemings 
■were  defeated,  and  Adolphus  loft  his  life. 

While  Lewis  was  thus  endeavouring,  by  a  conduQ:  the  moft  bafc  and  per- 
fidious, to  difpoflefs  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy  of  her  lawful  inheritance,  the 
itates  of  Flanders  had  opened  a  negociation  with  the  emperor,  Frederick  the 
Third  ;  and  they  now  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage — which  Lewis  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  prevent — ^between  their  fovereign,  and  his  fon,  Maximilian,  archduke 
of  Auftria.  The  illuftrious  birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  to 
which  he  had  the  profpeft  of  fucceeding,  i-endered  the  alliance  honorable  for 
Mary ;  while,  from  the  diftance  of  his  hereditary  territories,  and  the  fcantinefs 
of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  too  inconfiderable  to  excite  the  jealoufy  or  fear  of 
the  Flemings.  Thus  Lewis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excefs  of  his 
refinements,  put  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  pofleffion  of  that  noble  inheritance ;  and 
ioft  an  opportunity  which  he  never  could  recal,  of  making  that  important  acquifiti- 
on,  which  would  have  rendered  him  the  moft  formidable  potentate  in  Chriftendom. 
Thus,  too,  the  fame  monarch  who  firft  united  the  interior  force  of  France,  and 
€ftablifhed  it  on  fuch  a  footing,  as  to  make  it  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raife  up  a  rival  power,  which,  dur- 
ing two  centuries,  thwarted  the  meafures,  oppofed  the  arms,  and  checked  the 
progrefs  of  his  fucceffors. 

During  the  celebration  of  thefe  important  nuptials,  the  French  troops  fpread 
over  the  Netherlands,  reduced  to  afties  the  towns  of  Orchies,  Turquoin,  Frefne 
les  Buffeaux,  Saint-Sauveur,  Marchiennes,  and  Harbec.     In  Burgundy,  too,  the 
flames  of  war  raged  with  equal  fury ;  John,  prince  of  Orange,  whom  Lewis  had 
allured  to  his  fervice  by  a  promife  to  make  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Burgundy, 
and  to  reftore  his  family  poffcffions,  finding  himfelf  deceived  by  that  monarch, 
<who  refufed  to  fulfil  his  promifes,  excited  a   revolution  in  the  duchy,    and  pro- 
cured   from  Mary   the  dignity  which  had  been  withholden  from  him  by  Lewis. 
Two  Burgundian  captains,  Claude  and  William  de  Vaudrai,  collefted  a  body 
of  troops,    and    feifed  the  towns  of  Vefoul,  Rochefort  and  Axonne.     Craon, 
whom   Lewis  had  appointed  governor  of  Burgundy,  with  unlimited  power,  at- 
tempted to  retake  Vefoul,  but  the  garrifon  made  a  fally  during  the  night,  and 
cut  his  whole  army  to  peices.     When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  revolution, 
he  was  unable  to  reftrain  his  anger ;  he  wrote  immediately  to   Craon,  ordering 
him,  in  cafe  he  could  get  the  prince  of  Orange  into  his  power,  either  to  burn  him 
alive,  or  elfe  to  hang  hi?njirji,  and  then  commit  his  body  to  thefiames.     He  ordered  a 
criminal  procefs  to  be  inftituted  againll:  the  prince,  who,  though  abfent,  was  pro- 
nounced a  traitor,  and   as   fuch   condem.ned  to  die.     The  prince,  however,  con- 
tinued his  operations,  and,  in  a    fiiort  time,  expelled   the  French  from  all  the 
places  they  pofleffed  in  the  county  of  Burgundy,  except  the  town  of  Grai,  of 
which  an  old  warrior,  of  the  name  of  Salazar,  was  governor.     This  place  was 
inverted  by  Chateau-Guyon,  who  had  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  fome 
Regiments  of  infantry  under  his  command,  and  daily  expefted  to  be  joined  by 
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frefh  reinforcements.  Craon,  however,  prevented  the  junflion  of  ihcfe  troops, 
by  defeating  the  army  under  Chateau-Gayon,  whom  he  made  prifoner;  but, 
while  he  was  obtaining  this  advantage  in  the  county  of  Burgundy,  Toulonjoii 
and  Marigni  entered  the  duchy,  reduced  feveral  towns,  and  excited  a  general 
ferment.  The  towns,  however,  were  foon  retaken  by  Craon,  who,  having  ex- 
pelled Toulonjon  and  Marigni  from  the  duchy,  returned  to  the  county,  and 
defeated  a  detachment  of  the  garrifon  of  Dale,  Not  doubting  but  that  the  in- 
habitants, alarmed  at  this  difafter,  would  foon  furrender  the  place,  he  laid  fiege 
to  it,  and,  after  he  had  battered  the  v/alls  for  a  week,  he  ordered  an  aflault  to  be 
made,  without  con&lering  whether  the  breach  wasv  practicable ;  in  confequence 
of  this  negleft,  he  was  repulfed  with  lofs  •,  in  the  feeond  aflault  he  was  equally 
unfuceefsful,  and  in  the  two  he  loft  a  thoufand  men.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  he  raifed  the  liege  with 
precipitation,  and  retreated  towards  the  duchy,  bat  he  was  overtaken  by  the  two 
brothers,  de  Vaudrai,  who  attacked  the  French,  and  obtained  a  complete  viflory. 
The  victors  then  formed  the  fiege  of  Grai,  but  as  they  could  nor  expe(5l  to  reduce, 
by  open  force,  a  place  fo  flrongly  fortified,  fo  advantageoufly  iituated,  fo  well 
fupplied  with  provifions  and  ammunition  of  all  Icinds,  and  defended,  moreoverj>, 
by  fuch  an  experienced  cfBcer  as  Salazar,  they  began  by  corrupting  the  inhabi- 
tant^, and  having  eftabJifhed  a  coirtfpondencc  in  the  town,  they  approached  the 
wails  one  windy  night,  and,  planting  their  laddc;  s,  about  fixty  of  the  mofl:  deter- 
mined mounted  the  wall,  and  opening  one  of  the  gates,  iiitroduced  their  com- 
panions. The  whoie  army  entered  the  town,  before  the  French  could  affemble 
their  troops  ;  Salazar,  perceiving  that  the  citizens  had  joined  the  enemy,  fet  fire 
to  the  place,  in  the  hope  tha;  his  men  would  efeft  their  efcape,  during  the  con- 
fufion  which  the  conflagration  muft  neceflarily  occafion  ;.  but  they  all  of  thenit 
perilhed;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffiGulty  that  he  could  fave  his  own  life,  and-, 
reach  Dijon  in  fafety. 

Thefe  lofles  made  the  king  determine  to  attend  to  the  propofals  of  Maximilian  j: 
although   there   was  no  profpeft   of  concluding   a  peace,  Lewis  thought  a  truce 
might  be  of  ufe  to  him,  as  it  would  give  him  time  to  repair  the  loflJes  he  hadfuf- 
tained  in  Burgundy  5  to  afcertain  with  gre^.ter  precifion  the  refources  of  his  new 
adverfary  ;  and  to  found  the  difpofitions  of  the  neighbouring. powers- 
Maximilian,  almoft  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,,  had  fent 
ambnfiadors  to  the  king  to  complain  of  his  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Soleure,  in 
attacking  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  y.  at  the  fame  time,  he  offered . 
to  make  peace  with  Lewis,  and  declared  that  if  his  propofal  Ihould  be  rejeftedp 
she  king  would  find  that  he  neither  wanted  courage  nor  ability  to  defend  himfelf,- 
Lewis   replied,   that   he   had  only  taken   up  arms  to  defend   the  rights  of  his 
icrowa,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  hia  coronation  osthy    that  Mary  kept  from- 
him  provinces  which  had  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles,  the  late 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  that  flie  was  in  poffeflion  of  others,  for  which  fhe  ought 
to  pay  homage  ;  and  that  he  was  willing  to  conciude  a  truce,  provided  th§  faciifice 
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>of  his  lawful  rights  (hould  not  be  required  as  the  price  of  it.  He  accordingly 
appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  confer  with  thofe  of  Maximilian  ;  and  thefe  minifters 
having  met  at  Lens,  concluded  a  truce,  without  expreffing  any  term  for  its  du- 
ration, and  ftipu'ating  that  only  four  days  notice  (hould  be  given  by  either  party 
who  fliould  be  inclined  to  break  it.  This  truce  was  flriftly  obferved  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  it  was  not  publifiied  in  Burgundy.  Lewis,  inceffantly  harraffed  by 
complaints  from  that  province  againft  Craon,  and  imputing  to  the  avarice  of  that 
general  all  the  calamities  of  the  war,  deprived  him  of  his  government,  and 
banifhed  him  to  his  own  eflate.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Charles  D'Amboife,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Chaumont,  who,  to  great  military  talents,  joined  the 
more  amiable  endowments  of  an  humane,   difmterefted,  and  virtuous  mind. 

The  ardour  with  which  Lewis  had  engaged  in  the  war,  had  not  made  him  lofe 
fight  of  other  matters  equally  effential  to  the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  projefts. 
Forefeeing  that  the  authority  of  Maximil  an  would  no  fooner  be  acknowledged  in 
the  Netherlands,  than  that  prince  would  endeavour  to  fecure  the  EngUlh  monarch 
in  his  intereft,  he  prudently  refolved  to  anticipate  him.  With  this  view  he  fent 
the  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  and  three  other  e'lvoys  to  England;  and  he  took  care  to 
■embark  with  them  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  as  well  for  difcharging  arrears  of 
Edward's  penfion,  as  thofe  of  his  minifters  and  favourites.  Thefe  golden  argu- 
i  ments  proved  fo  convinfivej  that  the  archbifliop  found  no  difficulty  in  prolonging 
the  truce,  which  was  originally  concluded  for  only  feven  years,  but  which  it  was 
nov/  agrejsd  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  two  kings,  and  for  one  3'-ear  after*. 
Lewis  alfo  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  re- 
publick  of  Venice. 

Spain  was  now  the  only  power  from  whom  the  king  had  any  reafon  to  apprehend 
tn  attack;  and  in  order  to  remove  thefe  apprehenfions,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  di- 
reft  his  whole  force  againft  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  he  refolved  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  as  the  fovereigns  of  Callile,  on  which  condition  he  obtain- 
ed the  prolongation  of  atru-cewhich  he  had  before  concluded  with  thofe  princesf. 
^dolphus,  Idng  of  Portugal,  who  had  always  flattered  himfelf  that  Lewis  would 
4enab.le  him  to  enforce  th.e  pretenfions  of  his  neice  Jane  to  the  throne  of  Caftile, 
jand  who  had  been  fome  timeat  the  court  of  France, foliciting the  neceffaryaffiftanca 
for  that  purpofe,  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of  this  treaty,  than  he  gave  up  his 
/aufe  for  loft,  and  even  began  to  entertain  apprehenfions  for  his  perfonalfafety, 
which  the  coolnefs  he  experienced  at  the  French  court  was  but  too  well  calculated 
to  confirm.  Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  having  no  other  mode  of  returning 
to  Portugal  but  by  a  French  velTel,  he  gave  it  out  that  he  intended  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  to  confecrate  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  prayer  and  penitence. 
lie  wrote  to  his  fon,  prince  Juan,  bidding  him  vn  eternal  adieu,  and  ordering  him 
to  proceed  to  his  own  coronation  without  a  moment's  delay;  and  after  he  had  fent 
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off  the  letter,  he  left  the  court,  and  retired  to  fome  private  place.  It  was  re- 
iported  that  he  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  but  he  was  fousht  for 
with  fuch  care,  that  his  refidence  was  difcovered  in  a  village  near  Honfleur- 
Lewis,  having  received  intelligence  from  his  fpies,  that  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
were  aftually  engaged  in  a  negociation  with  Maximilian,  became  anxious  to  op- 
-pofe  the  extenlion  of  their  power,  by  means  of  a  rival,  who,  though  frequently 
defeated,  was  ftitl  formidable ;  he,  therefore,  preffed  Alphonfo  to  return  to  his 
dominions,  and  made  the  province  of  Normandy  defray  the  expence  of  his  voyage. 
On  the  return  of  Alphonfo,  his  fon  refigned,  with  chearful  alacrity,  the  fceptre  he 
had  fo  lately  affumed  ;  nor  could  the  reiterated  commands  of  his  father  fuifice  to 
make  him  replace  the  diadem  on  his  brows. 

The  fanguinary  difpofition  of  Lewis  encreafed  with  his  years  ;  he  had  nourifhed 
an  inceffant  defire  of  vengeance  againft  James  d'Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours, 
one  of  the  firft  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  who  appeared  a  zealous  confederate  in 
the  "  League  for  the  public  good'."  he  was  alfo  accufed  of  having  maintained  a 
correfpondence  v/ith  the  late  conftabl?,  and  of  having  joined  the  dukes  of  Brittany 
-and  Burgundy  in  inviting  the  Englifh  into  France.  The  duke,  to  avoid  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  implacable  mafter,  had  retired  to  the  fortrefs  of  Carlat,  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne ;  whither  the  lord  of  Beaujeu  was  fent  with  a  powerful 
army.  The  duchefs  of  Nemours,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Maine,  and  coufin- 
german  to  the  king,  had  jufl  lain-in ;  and  a  falfe  report,  that  her  hufband  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  having  reached  her  ears,  occalioned  her 
^almoft  inftant  death.  The  duke,  diftradled  at  the  lofs  of  a  confort  whom  he 
^highly  cherifhed,  gave  himfelf  up  to  defpalr ;  and  though  Carlat  was  deemed  an 
impregnable  fortrefs,  and  he  had  been  careful  to  fupply  it  with  fufEcient  pro- 
-%'ifions  for  a  conliderable  length  of  time,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  whh  the 
lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  refigned  himfrlf  into  his  power,  on  the  moft  folemn  alTu- 
rances  that  his  life  Ihould  be  fafe,  and  that  he  fliould  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
Juftifying  his  conduct.  But  Lewis,  who  difregarded  all  thofe  ties  which  even 
men  of  common  honeflry  refpeft,  caufed  his  noble  prifoner,  in  violation  of  this 
folemn  contraft,  to  be  thrown  into  a  cold  damp  dungeon,  at  the  caftle  of  Pierre- 
«ncife,  where,  we  are  told,  the  hardfhips  he  fuftained  made  his  hair  turn  per- 
feftly  white* ;  he  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Baftile,  and  fome  vague  accufation  of 
an  attempt  to  corrupt  his  guards  were  ufed  as  a  pretence  for  confining  him  in  an 
iron  cage.  Commiffioners  were  appointed  to  try  him,  but  the  king,  difpleafed 
with  their  difpofition  to  lenity,  referred  the  decilion  of  the  caufe  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  to  whom  the  commiffioners  were  afterwards  joined,  with  fome 
■other  judges  of  the  provincial  courts.  Three  members  of  the  parliament,  having 
fpoken  in  favour  of  the  prifoner,  were  immediately  deprived  of  their  places  by 
she  king'sarbitrary  willj  and  when  the  parliament  remonftrated  on  the  illegality 
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®f  this  proceeding,  they  were  fevercly  reprimanded  by  the  tyrant.  "Not  ^ven  the 
fhadow  of  a  proof  was  produced  againft  the  duke  :  but  he  was  unhappily  allured,, 
by  the  hopes  of  mercy,  to  make  an  ample  confeflion,  on  which  alone  his  con-- 
demnation  was  pronounced.  Being  declared  guilfy  of  high-treafcn,  he  was  fen- 
tenced  to  lofe  his  head,  and  hi«  property  was  confifcated  to  the  crown.  The 
king's  inhumanity  extended  beyond  the  fentence;  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  tyranny,  he  commanded  the  duke's  two  fons — the 
elded  of  whom  had  but  juft  completed  his  ninth  year — to  be  placed  immediately 
under  the  fcafFold  prepared  for  the  execution,  that  the  blood  of  the  father  might, 
drop  on  the  heads  of  his  children*.  It  is  degrading,  to  human  nature  to  find  men- 
capable  of  executing  commands  fo  truly  diabolical ! 

The  infufficiency  of  the  proofs  which  had  been  addueed  againft  the  duke  o£ 
Nemours  led  the  king,  immediately  after  his  execution,  to  publifh  an  edift,  by 
which  all  perfons  who  fliould  be  privy  to  any  plot  formed  againft  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  or  the  dauphin,  and  who  fliould  not  deliver  up  the  author 
of  fuch  plot  to  juftice,  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treafon,  and  fubjeQed  to  the 
punifliment  annexed  to  that  crime. 

A.  D.  i47§,  to  1480]     Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  edifl,  the  king  an- 
nexed the  county  of  Boulogne  to  the  crown  ^  but  a  difficulty  occured  on  the 
occafion ;  this  territory  was  a  fief  fubjeft  to  the  county  of  Artois,  and  as  the 
king  v/as  not  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  that  province,  and  might,  poffibly,  ore 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  be  compelled  to  reftore  the  towns  he  had  taken  to  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  Artois  being  a  part  of  Mary's  inheritance,  which  could  not 
be  difputed  on  the  fame  ground  as  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  he  would,  in  that 
cafe,,  become  a  vaffal  to  one  of  his  own  vaffals..    To  obviate  this  objeftion,  Lewis^ 
in  virtue  of  his  royal  authority,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  the  county  he  had 
fufc  annexed  to  the  crown,  to   the  Image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  holden  in  great 
"eftimation  at  Boulogne  ;  to  this  image  he  prefented  a  golden  heart,  in  weight 
equal  to  thirteen  marks,   as  a  feudal  tribute,   and  bound  his  fucceffois  to  do^ 
homage  to  the  image,  and  to  pay  the  fame  tribute  oa  their  accelTion  to  the; 
ihronej,. 

Of  all  the  alliances  which  Lewis  had  been  ftudiom  to  form,  the  mofl:  advan* 
rageous  was  that  which  he  concluded  with  the  Swifs ;  exclufive  of  a  penfion  of 
twenty  thoufand  livres  which  he  confented  to  pay  them,  he  deftined  an  equal  fum. 
to  be  diftributed  annually  among  the  principal  men  of  the  nati-^n,  by  which  well- 
timed  liberality  he  acquired  fuch  credit  with  the  Swifs,  that  they  not  only  en- 
gsged  to  make  no  oppofition  tO'  the  coivqueft  of  Franche-C0mti5,  but  even  to  affift 
him  in  reducing  it;  and  they  iikewile  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Firft  Ally  of 
rhe  cantons. 

While  the  king  was  thus  anxious  to  feeure  the  fricndftip  and  affiftance  of  the 
neighbouring  powers,  he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  eiipenccj  to  allure  to  his  fervke 
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fuch  of  the  Burgundran  nobility  as  ftill  remained  attached  to  Mary  and  Maxi- 
milian. With  this  view  he  ceded  to  Anthony,  Baftard  of  Burgundy,  the  county 
of  Oflrevant,  the  hundred  of  Bapaurae,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Bouchain ;  and  he 

was  -equally  generous  to  all  the  traitors  whom  he  had  already  detached  from 
the  fervice  of  their  lawful  fovereign.  But  while  he  was  thus  Hberal  in  his  gifts, 
he  took  care  to  opprefs  his  people,  by  an  almoft  annual  increafe  of  impofts.  He 
this  year  claimed  from  the  ftates  of  Languedoc,  an  additional  contribution  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  livres,  which  fum,  he 
faid,  was  abfolutely  ne<:eirary  to  enable  him  to  unite  to  the  crown  the  provinces 
-of  Burgundy,  Artois  and  Flanders,  which  were  unjujlly  withholden  from  him. 

Confcious,  however,  of  the  invalidity  of  his  claims  to  the  two  iafl:  provinces, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  mofl  curious  expedient  for  procuring  a  title.  He  caufed  a 
-criminal  procefs  to  be  inflituted  againft  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  felony  and 
treafon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fentence  of  condemnation  againll  him,  which  woutd 
be  attended  with  a  confifcation  of  all  the  territories  which  he  had  holden  of 
the  crown  of  France,  The  preparations  for  this  trial  of  a  dead  vaffal  alarmed 
Mary  and  Maximilian,  who  claimed  the  afTifiance  of  the  empire ;  and  Frederic 
accordingly  fent  a  remonftrance  to  Lewis  on  the  injuftice  of  his  conduct,  but 
it  was  not  by  arguments  that  he  was  to  be  deterred  from  the  purfuit  of  hi? 
ambitious  projefts. 

The  king  opened  the  campaign  by  the  liege  of  Conde,  a  fmall  town,  but  im» 
portant  from  fituation,  as  it  lay  between  Tournay  and  Valenciennes  :  as  the  garri- 
Ibn  only  confifted  of  three  hundred  men,  it  was  foon  obliged  to  furrender.  Ini« 
mediately  after  its  redudion,  Maximilian,  having  affembled  the  militia  of  Flanders, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  v/hich  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  advanced  as  far 
as  Valenciennes  v/ith  the  viev/  to  bring  the  king  to  a  decifive  aftion.  But  Lewis, 
unwilling  to  riH;,  on  the  event  -of  a  battle,  thofe  folid  advantages  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  difhonefl  policy,  diftributed  his  forces  in  the  fortified  towns,  and 
retired  to  Cambrai.  He  foon  after  concluded  a  truce  with  Maximilian,  by  which 
he  confented  to  reftore  all  the  places  he  had  taken  in  Hainaut  and  Franche- 
Comte  ;  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Tournay,  and  to  evacuate  the  town  of 
Cambrai. 

The  public,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  king's  motive  for  figning  fuch  a 
treaty,  at  a  time  when  he  was  rather  in  a  fituation  to  prefcribe  terms  than  to 
make  concefiions,  loudly  cenfured  his  conduiSl.  But  Lewis,  alike  heedlefs  of  the 
cenfures  and  complaints  of  his  people,  continued  to  purfue  his  own  fyllem  of 
■  policy.  The  coniiderations  by  which  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  conclufion  of 
the  late  truce,  were  thefe :  he  had  received  information  that  Maximilian,  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  a  meeting  of  the  imperial  diet,  had  repre- 
fented,  in  ftrong  terms,  the  confequences  of  the  king's  attempts  on  provinces 
which  were  not  hoiden  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  had  acquired  a  great  number 
©f  partifans  j  that  the  emperor  Frederic  having  terminated  all  his  difputes  with 
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the  king  of  Hungary,  that  monarch  had  engaged  to  fend  him  a  fupply  of  the 
empire  againft  the  Swifs,  if  they  continued  to  furnifh  France  v/ith  troops  j 
and,  laftly,  that  a  league  was  forming  againft  France,  into  which  not  only  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  but  the  Venetians,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  had 
promifed  to  enter.  He  therefore  prudently  refolved  to  difarm  thefe  princes  by  arsi 
appearance  of  moderation,  and  by  a  voluntary  ceffion  of  places  which,  fooner  or 
later,  he  muft  have  been  compelled  to  furrender,  fmce  he  could  have  no  poffiblc 
pretenfions  for  retaining  them.  This  fhew  of  juftice  and  equity,  by  eifefling  & 
diflblution  of  the  German  league,  ruined  the  hopes  of  Maximilian,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  forces  of  his  own  territories.  The  motive  which  fuperinduced  the 
evacuation  of  Toarnay  was  equally  politic :  the  garrifon  of  that  town,  by  in- 
commoding the  Fleming-s,  obliged  them,  in  their  own  defence,  to  preferve  their 
allegiance  to  Maximilian  ;  the  king  therefore  imagined,  that  fo  foon  as  the  danger 
fhould  be  removed  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  they  fliould  have  nothing  to  fear  for 
thcmfelves,  their  fpirit  of  fedition  would  return,  and  far  from  feeonding  the  efforts 
of  their  prince,  they  would  encreafe  his  embarraffment,  and  rejoice  in  his  difgrace. 
The  event  juftified  his  opinion. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  were  paffed  in  alternate  hoftilities  andf 
negociations,  the  former  marked  by  no  event  of  importance,  the  latter  diftinguifli- 
ed  only  for  a  fpirit  of  treachery  and  decit,  that  was  vifibk  in  every  tranfaftion  in. 
which  that  infamous  monarch  had  any  concern.  His  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  forms  a  fingle  exception  to  the  general  remark.  The  wealth  of  the  family 
of  Medici,  acquired  by  trade,  and  the  magnificent  fpirit  of  the  firft  Cofmo,  gave 
him  fuch  an  afcendeney  over  his  countrymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  a  popular 

government  were  preferved,  he  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  confiderable  degree  of  his  power  he  tranfmitted  to  his  defcendants ;  his  grand- 
fons,  Laurence  and  Julian,  having  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to-  pope  Sixtus 
the  Fourth,  that  pontiff  did  not  fcruple  to  engage  fome  envious  citizens  of  Flo- 
rence in  a  confpiracy  againft  their  lives.  The  church  was  fixed  on  as  the  fcene  of 
aftion  ;  Julian  perilhed  by  the  daggers  of  the  affaffins,  but  Laurence  was  preferv- 
ed amidft  the  tumult  by  the  zeal  and  fidehty  of  his  friends.  At  the  fame  moment 
the  troops  of  Sixtus  entered  the  territories  of  Florence,  and  extended  their  de- 
Taftations  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  houfe  of  Medici,  unequal  to  the  conteft, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  Lewis,  though  the  Have  of  fu- 
perftition  the  moft  abjeft,  afferted,  on  this  occafion,  the  pretenfions  of  Laurence 
againft  the  fovereign  pontiff;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  after  an  ineffeftual  difplay 
of  thofe  arts  for  which  fhe  was  celebrated,  was  compelled  to  recall  her  cen- 
fures,  and  yield  to  the  powerful  mediation  of  the  king  of  France.. 

The  fovereigncy  of  G«noa,  which  had  been  formerly  ceded  by  France  to  the. 
duke  of  Milan,  was  now  again  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Lewis,  who  wifely 
refufed  the  dangerous  honour  :  to  the  ambaffadors  who  were  fent  to  make  him. 
the  offer,  he  returned  this  laconic  anfwer — "  The  Genoefe  give  themfelves  to  me,  and, 
*'  J.  give  them  to  the  devil !  " 
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The  king's  turbulent  and  fufpicious  fpirit  would  never  fuffer  him  to  be  at  eafe 
fo  long  as  there  was  a  prince  or  nobleman  in  his  dominions,  poffefled  of  fufficient 
power  and  authority  to  enforce  refpefl:  and  to  render  himfelf  formidable.  Though 
the  duke  of  Brittany  had  obferved  a  perfeift  neutrality  during,  the  late  hoftilities^ 
Lewis  feifed  fome  of  his  towns,  and,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  duke  into  a  com- 
pliance with  whatever  demands  he  might  chufe  to  prefer,  he  purchafed,  of  the 
remaining  heirs,  all  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Ponthievre  to  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany*. He  alfo  fuborned  a  man  of  infamous  charader,  whofe  name  was  Doyac, 
toftand  forward  as  the  accufer  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris  difplayed  a  willingnefs  to  favour  the  nefarious  projefts  of  their  fovereign. 
But  the  popularity  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  fecured  him  from  the  wicked  attempt  5; 
while  the  perjury  of  Doyac,  which  ought  to  have  incurred  the  fevereft  punifli- 
ment,  was  rewarded  by  Lewis  with  the  government  of  Auvergne. 

In  147Q,  Lewis  made  an  attempt  to  complete  the  reduftion  of  Franche-Comt®^ 
GhaumoRt  d'Amborfe,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  after  defeating  the  militia  of 
the  province,  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Dole  ;  which,  having  been  betrayed  by  the 
garrilbn,  was  immediately  reduced   to  alhes,  while  the  citizens  were  inhumanly 
maflacred  by  the  French.     Moft  of  the  other  towns,  intimidated  by  this  acl:  of  fe- 
verity,  opened  their  gates  on  the  approach  of  the  troops.     In  the  Low  Countries, 
however,  the  French  were  not  equally  fuccefsfuL     Yirton,  a  ftrong  town  in  the- 
'  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  was  retaken  lay  the  marefchal  of  Burgundy;   at  the  fame 
time  that  Maximilian,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  laid  fiege  to  Terou- 
anne.     The  marefchals  Defquerdes  and  de  Gie,  were  fent  to  oppofe  this  formida- 
ble force  ;  and  at  the  village  of  G*  inegatte  the  hoftile  armies  met.     The  German 
cavalry  were  broken  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  French,  who,  incpnfiderate- 
ly,  purfued  them  to  a  great  diftance,  while  the    archers,  thinking  the  day  was 
won,  haftened  to  feize  the  enemy's  baggage  ;  but  the  count   de  Roniont,  who 
eommanded  the  Flemifh  infantry,  immediately  attacked  them,  and  pot  thentto> 
flight,  fo  that  the  cavalry,  on  their  return  from  the  purfuit,  found  the  enemy  fra^ 
the  poffeffion  of  the  field.     Yet  the  Slaughter  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal'. 
on  both  fides.     Lewis  foon  obtained  a  more  deeifive  advantage,  by  the  capture  o£ 
fourfcore  veffels  belonging  to  the  Flemings,  which  were  taken  by  admiral  CouIony> 
aaid  carried  into  the  ports  of  Normandy. 

Maximilian,  weakened  by  thelofs  he  had  fuftained  at  the  battle  of  Guinegatte, 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Terouanne,  and  to  confine  his  hoiflile  operations 
to  the  reduiElion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Maiaunoi,  the  governor  of  which  he  caufed  to 
be  hanged.  Lewis,  in  revenge,  ordered  his  grand  provoft  to  feleft  fifty  pnTon- 
ers,  of  the  higheft  rank,  feven  of  whom  were  executed  on  the  fame  fpot  where 
the  governor  had  fuffered  ;  ten  were  hanged  before  the  gates  of  Douai,  ten  be- 
fore Lille,  and  as  many  before  Arras.  After  thefe  ads  of  barbarity,  fo  congenial^ 
to  the  foul  of  Lewis,  that  monarch  clofed  the  campaign  by  reducing  feventeea  for- 
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tifted  caftles  and  villages,  in  the  county  of  Guines,  all  of  v/hich  he  firil  plunder- 
ed and  then  reduced  to  afhes. 

A.  D.  1481.]  Lewis  began  to  be  tired  of  a  war  whence  he  could  not  hope  to 
derive  any  farther  advantage  ;  and  the  means  of  retaining  the  conquefts  he  had  al- 
ready made,  now  folely  occupied  his  thoughts.  But  nature  was  oppreffed  by  this 
continual  and  unwearied  application  to  bufmefs;  frequent  fainting  v/arned  him  to 
prepare  for  a  future  ftate;  and  at  a  village,  near  Chinonin  Touraine,  he  wa^  fei- 
fed  .with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  :  he  remained  fome  time  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs, 
and  though  his  voice  and  intellefts  returned,  his  health  was  confiderably  impaired. 

But  this  attack,  far  from  infpiring  Lewis  with  fentiments  adapted  to  his  fituation, 
only  ferved  to  render  him  more  fufpicious,  miftruftful,  and  defpotic.  When  he 
felt  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  diforder,  he  had  moved  towards  the  window  of  the 
apartment,  but  his  attendants  imagining  the  air  would  be  prejudicial  to  him,  feifed 
him  in  their  arms,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  fire  fide.  This  efFefl:  of  their  concern 
for  his  fafety,  was  now  conftrued  into  an  a£l:  of  prefumption,  that  merited  punifh- 
ment;  and  the  faithful  attendants  ware  accordingly  difmilled  from  their  places,  and 
baniflied  from  court.  The  king,  jealous  of  his  authority,  was  apprehenfive,  left  his 
officers,  by  accuftoming  themfelves  to  contradid  him  on  points  of  indifference, 
fiiould,  by  degrees,  take  upon  themfelves  the  principal  management  of  affairs,  un- 
der pretence  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  conduid  them  himfelf. 

The  death  of  Charles,  count  of  Maine,  the  laft  prince  of  the  fecond  houfe  of 
Anjou,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  to  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Rene,  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  added,  at  this  junAurc,  the  county  of  Provence  to  the  crown  ;  but  while 
Lewis  was  employed  in  fecuring  this  nev/  acquifition,  a  fecond  ftroke  of  an  apo- 
plexy again  v/arned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  revived,  however,  and  per- 
formed a  pilgrimage  to  Saint-Claude  but  though  this  journey  was  apparently  un- 
dertaken from  motives  of  religion,  its  real  object  was  a  matter  of  policy:  viz.  to 
reftore  tranquillity  to  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  to  reieafe  the 
young  duke  from  a  (late  of  donieflic  captivity.  As  foon  as  he  had  accomplifhed 
this  objeft,  and  declared  himfelf  the  protector  of  his  infant  nephew  Charles,  he 
returned,  confiderably  exhauPced  by  a  journey,  the  length  of  which  was  ill  pro- 
portioned to  the  weak  ftateof  his  body. 

A.  D.  1482,  14S3.]  Though  arrived  at  the  lafl  ftageof  life,  when  all  fchemes 
of  ambition  ought  to  have  been  totally  expelled  from  his  mind,  the  death  of  Mary 
of  Burgiuidy,  from  a  wound  which  Ore  received  from  a  fall  from  her  horfe  in 
hunting,  and  which  her  modelty  prevented  her  from  difclofing  even  to  her  huf- 
band*,  again  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  infidious  machinations  of  a  dIOionefl 
policy.  He  excited  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  with  whom  he  had  long  maintained 
a  fecret  correfpoudence,  to  revolt,  and  urged  them  to  profit  by  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  for  the  full  recovery  of  their  ancient  privileges.     They  fo  far  liftened  to  his 
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advice,  as  to  take  the  two  infant  children  of  Mary  from  their  father,  and  to  fend 
a  deputation  to  Paris  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  deputies  were  received  vs'ith  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  though  the  ca- 
pital was  then  expofed  to  the  deftrudtive  ravages  of  peftilence  and  famine,  falfe 
joy  and  artificial  plenty  were  exhibited  wherever  they  went.  Soon  after  their  de- 
parture, the  king  refolved  toaccomplifh  a  projeft  which  he  had  formed  for  pro- 
curing the  hand  of  Margaret  of  Auflria,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mary  and  Maxi- 
milian, for  his  fon,  the  dauphin.  The  hatred  of  Maximilian,  formed,  indeed, 
a  fcrious  obflacle  to  his  wifhes,  but  an  event  foon  occurred,  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  furmount  it. 

The  bifhop  of  Liege  had  brought  up  in  his  family  a  young  orphan  of  diftinc- 
tion,  named  William  de  la  Mark,  who,  from  the  ferocity  of  his  manners,  had 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Tbe  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes*.  This  youth,  after  com- 
mitting various  a£ls  of  violence,  afiaffinated  the  bifhop's  chancellor,  in  his  palace, 
and  almoft  in  fight  of  his  mafter.  The  prelate,  juftly  enraged,  baniflied  the  cul- 
prit from  the  territory  of  Liege.  Although  the  puniihment  was  greatly  inade- 
quate to  the  crime,  la  Mark  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance,  and  repairing  to 
the  court  of  France,  he  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king,  engaged  to  promote,  in. 
his  favour,  an  infurredtion  of  the  Liegeois,  and  to  open  an  entrance  for  the 
French  into  Brabant.  Lewis,  who  never  refufed  proteftion  to  villainy,  where 
his  intereft  was  concerned,  received  la  Mark  with  diftindtion,,  conferred  on  hinx 
the  title  of  his  lieutenant  and  governor  in  the  county  of  Liege,  and  gave  him  a 
company  of  one  hundred  lances,  with  a  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  Iivres,  to  enable- 
him  to  levy  recruits.  After  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  departure,  the  kino- 
proclaimed  a  revocation  of  his  gifts,  and  publilhed  an  order  for  him.  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  This  was  done  for  the  purpofe  of  more  effeftually  deceiving  the  bi!hop 
©f  Liege  ;  the  projeft  accordmgly  fucceeded ;  la  Mark  approached  Liege,  cor- 
rupted the  magirtrates,  feduced  the  troops,  excited  a  revolt,  and,  to  croA'n  his 
infamy,  affafrmated  his  benefadtor.  He  then  entered  the  city  of  Liege  in  triumph,, 
and  perfuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare  for  France.  The  French  troops  hady 
during  thefe  tranfaftions,  entered  Artois,  and  reduced,  through  the.  treachery  of 
Jihe  go-vernor,  the  ftrong  town  of  Aire. 

Alarmed  at  thefe  lolTes,  and  having  no  army  then  ready  tooppofe  the  progrefs- 
of  the  French,  Maximilian  was  prevailed  on  to  confent  to  the  marriage  of  his; 
daughter  with  the  fon  of  his  unprincipled  foe.  By  the  treaty  figned  on  thi?  oc- 
cafion,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  young  archduke,  Philip,  Ihould,  on  affuming. 
the  reign&  of  government,  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  county  of  Flanders. — - 
That,  ihould  Philip  die  without  pofterity,  his  filler  Margaret,  v/ife  to  the  dauphin, 
fiiould  fucceed  not  only  to  Flanders,  but  to  Hainaut,  Brabant,  Luxembourg,. 
"Holland,  and  the  duchy  of  Gueldres ;  and  if  Margaret  {hovdd  not  become  wife 
to  the  dauphin,  or  fhould  die  withom  pofterity^  then  the  counties  o£  Burgtmd]?,, 
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Artois,  Ma9on,  Auxerre,  and  Troyes,  fliould  revert  to  her  brother  Philip,  who 
ifliould  do  homage  for  the  fame  ;  but,  in  that  cafe,  the  towns  of  Lifle,  Douai,  and 
Orchies,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  king  ;  and  finally,  that  the  king,  immediately 
after  the  treaty  fhould  be  figned,  fliould  reftore  his  conquefts  in  Luxembourg, 
and  Hainaut ;  fhould  recall  all  the  French  who  were  then  in  the  country  of  Liege, 
and  fhould  engage  to  afford  no  farther  afliflance  either  to  William  de  la  Mark,  or 
to  ,the  Liegeois.  By  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  which  was  fully  ratified  by 
either  party ;  and  by  the  death  of  the  lung  of  England,  which  occurred  about 
the  fame  time,  Lewis  was  freed  from  all  his  enemies,  and  had  the  fatisfa<51;ion  of 
feeing  his  dominions  reftored  to  a  Hate  of  perfeft  tranquillity. 

As  the  king  found  his  health  declining  apace,  he  had,  during  thefe  tranfa^Etions, 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  kept  almofl  in  a  fl:ate  of  captivity,  at  the  caf- 
tle  of  Amboife,  where — except  the  officers  of  the  houfhold — ^none  were  permited 
to  approach  him  but  fervants  and  perfons  of  the  meaneft  condition.  Lewis  was 
accompanied  by  feveral  of  the  princes,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  in  whofe  prefence 
he  thus  addreffed  his  fon — "  My  fon,  I  know  not  what  term  the  Supreme  Being 
'^  has  prefcribed  to  the  duration  of  my  exiftence,  but  age  and  habitual  infirmities 
*'  warn  me  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  my  lafl  hour.  Both  my  own  wifhes  and  the 
•"  laws  of  the  realm  defignate  you  for  my  fucceffor;  learn,  then,  the  full  extent 
*'  of  the  obligations  which  that  title  impofes.  You  are  deftined  to  afcend  the 
"  firll  throne  in  the  world,  and  to  bear  the  appellation  of  Mg/i  Chrijiian  King; 
"  for  that  rank,  and  for  that  auguft  prerogative,  you  are  indebted  to  your 
«'  anceftors,    who,    by   their    valour,    and  their  zeal  in   the  caufe  of  religion, 

^'  have  exalted  themfelves    above    all  the  princes  in  Chriflendom. If  you 

^'  are  anxious  to  partake  the  glory  which  they  have  fo  well  deferved,  let  your  bo- 
*'  fom  be  infpired  with  a  noble  ardour  and  endeavour  to  refemble  them.  Their 
•"  example,  my  fon,  will  fuffice  to  teach  you  what  to  do,  mine  will  better  inflruft 
"  you  what  to  avoid;  for,  although  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  the 
"  afTifliance  of  our  brave  fubjefts,  the  fceptre  of  France  has  not  fuffered  degrada- 
**  tion  in  my  hands;  although  I  have  fuccefsfully  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
<'  and  have  even  extended  the  Hmits  of  this  kingdom  ;  yet  mull  I  not  conceal  my 
<'  faults:  this  confeffion  may  tend  to  your  inftruflion  better  than  any  advice  lean 
"  give  you.  Know,  then,  my  fon,  that  on  my  acceflion  to  the  throne,  having  de- 
"'  prived  of  their  places  thofe  officers  who  had  ferved  the  ftate,  and  the  king  my 
"  father,  with  aeal  and  fidelity,  that  inconfiderate  flep  has  caufed  torrents  of  tears 
*'  and  blood  to  flow,  and  has  embittered  my  whole  life.  My  fon,  the  confeffion 
"  which  I  now  make  ought  to  render  you  more  wife.  The  flame  is  not  fo  far  ex- 
"  tinguifhed,  but  that  it  may  be  eafily  rekindled,  unlefs,  by  a  conduft  more  pru. 
*'  dent  than  mine  was  at  that  period,  you  fucceed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  your 
<'  faithful  fubjeds;  promife,  then,  that  when  3'ou  afcend  the  throne,  you  will, 
*'  in  all  matters  of  importance,  take  the  advice  of  the  princes  of  your  blood,  and 
"  members  of  your  council;  that  you  will  not  deprive  any  one  of  his  place,  unlefs 
««  he  fhall  have  previoufly  been  found  guilty  of  prevarication;  and  as  what  I  now 
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*'  require  of  you,  is  of  the  utmoil  importance,  rcfled  ferioufly  before  you  give 
*'  me  your  anfwer." 

The  dauphin  then  retired  into  nn  adjoining  apartment,  with  the  lord  of  Beaujeu, 
his  governor,  and  the  officers  of  his  houfliold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
and  fwore  to  fulfil  the  promife  which  the  king  exafted  from  him.  The  particulars 
of  this  interview  were  committed  to  paper,  and  tranfmitted  to  all  the  fovereign. 
courts  in  the  kingdom.  Lewis  then  fent  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  made  him 
fwear  that  he  would  not  oppofe  any  of  the  regulations  which  he  might  chufe  to 
eflablifh,  with  regard  to  the  regency,  and  that  he  would  not  engage  his  relations, 
the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  count  of  Foix,  co  affift  him  in  exciting  troubles  in 
the  kingdom,  and  in  procuring  for  himfelf  a  greater  fliare  in  the  adminiflration 
than  it  fhould  pleafe  the  king  to  aflign  him.  Both  the  duke's  oath  and  the  dau- 
phin's were  inferted  in  the  regifters  of  the  parliament.  It  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  Lewis  fliould  expeft  that  others  would  be  bound  by  an  engagement  which 
— notwithftanding  its  folemnity — he  himfelf  had  invariably  treated  with  contempt. 

As  Lewis  approached  nearer  to  the  grave,  his  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dif- 
folution  increafed;  although  in  the  dreadful  fituation  to  which  ficknefs  had  reduced 
him,  death  ought  rather  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  friend  than  a  tyrant,  yet 
were  all  his  hours  mofl:  anxioully_  employed  in  the  hopelefs  endeavour  to  prolong  a 
miferable  exiftence.  All  the  precautions  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted  with  the 
view  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  fecret  machinations  of  his  enemies,  now  ap- 
peared infufEcient.  At  the  mod  happy  periods  of  his  life,  he  was  attended,  where- 
ver he  went,  by  a  body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery;  and,  fmce  the  affaffina- 
tion  of  the  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  he  had  always  armed  himfelf  with  a 
pike,  which  a  page  carried  at  his  fide  in  the  day,  and  which  the  king  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  bed  during  the  night.  But  when  he  found  his  flrength  too  far  ex- 
liaufted,  by  age  and  ficknefs,  to  fufFer  him  to  make  ufe  of  this  weapon  in  cafe  of 
attack,  he  refolved  to  fliut  himfelf  in  fdme  inaccefiible  place. 

His  favourite  refidence  of  Pleffis-les-Tours  was,  after  much  confideration, 
chofen  for  the  purpofe  of  retirement;  he  caufed  the  caflle  to  be  furrounded  bv 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  over  which  were  thrown  two  bridges,  that  -were  never 
let  down  but  at  one  particular  hour ;  within  the  ditch  an  iron  railing  v/as  ereded, 
the  walls  of  the  fortrefs  were  covered  with  iron  fpikes,  and  the  gates  defended 
by  baftions.  A  guard  of  four  hundred  archers  paraded  round  this  gloomy  prifon 
night  and  day,  with  orders  to  fire  on  any  one  who  fliould  dare  to  approach  without 
firft  making  himfelf  known.  Eighteen  thoufand  caltrops  wer^  dillributed  on  the 
neighbouring  plains,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  interior  court 
of  the  caftle  were  two  rows  of  large  iron  chains,  with  cannon-balls  faflened  to  the 
end  of  them,  to  which  criminals,  often  for  the  mofl  trivial  offences,  were  fafrened. 
Thefe  chains  were  called  Les  fillettes  du  rm.  The  avenues  which  led  to  this 
abode  of  mifery  were  lined,  on  either  fide,  with  gibbets  inftead  of  trees,  oa 
•which  Triftan  the  provoft — who  was  truly  worthy  to  adminifter  to  the  rage  and 
caprice  of  a  fanguinary  tyrant — caufed  the  wretched  viftinis  of  his  maib?*, 
¥oi.  11.  4  B 
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f'jfpicions  and  revenge,  to  be  placed.  No  one  refided  in  the  caftle,  except  four 
or  five  officers,  who,  by  their  tyrannical  conduft,  had  become  the  objefts  of 
public  execratio-n,  and  v/ho  from  their  espeftations  of  falling,  on  the  death  of 
J.ewis,  into,  the  hands  of  juftice,  were  moil  iaterefted  in  the  prolongation  of  his 
life.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  and  even  the  king's  own  daughters,  were  for- 
bidden  to  enter  the  place,  without  an  esprefs  invitation.  Whm  Anne  of  France,, 
her  huiband,  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  the  count  of  Dunois  brought  the  young 
dauphinefs  from  Flanders,  Lewis,  having  defcried  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace  their  numerous  train,  was  gr  atly  alarmed,  aad  immediately  fent  fome  of 
his  officers  to  fearch  them,  in  the  apprehenfion  that  they  might  have  arms  con- 
cealed beneath  their  clothes. 

But  though  Lewis  had  thus  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  world,  he  took  care  that 
the  world  Ihould  not  forget  him ;  inftead,  however,  of  deferving  attention  by 
acts  of  "virtue^  he  only  fought  to  render  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  vices.  Every 
day,  arvd  almoft  every  hour,  were  orders  the  moft  abfolute  and  tyrannical  dif- 
patched  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  difmiffed,  without  any  reafon,  all 
his  old  fervants  ;  and  the  new  ones  who  fucceeded  them,  were  foon  difmiffed  in 
their  turn  ;  when  afked  the  motive  of  this  conduct,  his  reply  was — Nature  takes 
delight  in  variety.  Nor  were  thefe  fudden  difmiffions  confined  to  his  houlhold, 
for  there  was  fcarcely  a  pofl;  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  but 
experienced  a  fimilar  change. 

Lewis  xizs  equally  anxious  to  engage  the  attention  of  foreigners,  whom  he,  alfo-,,, 
wiihed  to  believe  that  his  health  was  perfedlly  re-eftablilhed.  He  fent  envoys  or 
ambaffadors  to  foreign  courts  on  the  mofl:  frivolous  pretexts  ;  and  thefe  reprefen- 
tatives  of  fovereignty  had  often  no  other  bufinefs  to  negociate,  than  the  purchafe 
of  fome  trifling  article  for  their  mailer.  From  Spain,,  he  exported  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  mules  and  fporting  dogs  ;  from  Italy,  horfes  and  curiofities  ;  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north,  elks,  rein-deer,  and  furs ;  and  young  lions,  and  other 
fcarce  animals,  from  the  coafl  of  Africa  ;,  and,  as  his  only  obje£i  in  purchafmg 
ihefe  articles  was  to  make  people  talk  of  him,  his  agents  could  not  oblige  him 
more  than  by  paying  a  moft  extravagant  price  for  them.  They  were  conveyed  to 
the  palace  with  great  pomp  and.  parade,  and  when  they  arrived,,  he  did  not  evett 
deign  to  look  at  them. 

All  the  ftores;  of  medicine  were'  exhaufted  in  vain  to  reflore  his  drooping 
health  j  no  remedy  which  the  (kill  of  the  regular  profeffor  could  fuggeft,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  the  daring  empiric  devife,  was  left  unemployed  ;  we  are  told  by  a, 
contemporary  writer,  that  among  other  remedies,  he  was  ordered  to  drink  the 
blood  of  a  child,  in  order  to  correft  the  acrimony  of  his  own  5  and,  that  a  great 
Hiunber  of  children  were,  accordingly,  bled  for  the  purpofe.  As  hunting  had  aU 
"wa^  s  Gonllituted  his  principal  amufement  when  he  was  in  health,  he  now  ordered 
a  number  of  large  rats  to  be  caught  and  turned  loofe  in  his  apartments,  where  he 
iunted  them  with  cats.  Butashefotn  became  tired  of  this  kind  of  amufement, 
JhiS'  attendants  devifed  another  more  fuitable  to  his  fituation.     1  hey  afferabled  th-3 
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peafants  of  Poitou,  and  dividing  them  into  bands,  diflributed  them  In  tlie  mea- 
dows round  the  caftle,  where  fome  of  them  phiyed  on  their  ruftic  pipes,  v/hile 
others  danced  and  fung;  Lewis  looked  at  them  from  the  dift'erent  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  endeavoured  to  partake  of  their  innoceJit  pleafures  ;  but  if  he  per- 
ceived that  any  one  took  notice  of  him,  he  inftantly  retired,  and  did  not  dare  to 
appear  at  the  window  again  that  day. 

As  all  human  remedies  had  proved  inefficacious,  he  had  recourfc  to  others  of  a 
^Jifferent  defcription  ;  he  fent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  for  all  the  relics  he 
could  procure  which  were  holden  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  eflimation.  Friar 
Rofat,  a  monk  of  Lombardy,  and  five  or  fix  of  his  brethren,  brought  him  a 
great  number  from  Italy  ;  and  he  not  only  paid  all  theexpences  of  their  journey, 
tjut  received  them  moft  magnificently.  Some  canons  of  Cologne  obtained,  in 
exchange  for  fome  curious  relics,  the  confirmation  of  a  rich  donation  which  he 
Iiad  already  made  to  their  cathedral.  A  poor  tradefman,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
received  fixty  livres  for  a  fmall  filver  image,  which  he  faid  liad  touched  fome 
very  famous  relics.  The  king  fent  two  thoufand  crowns  to  Saint  James  in  Galicia, 
and  he  fent  to  Marfeilles  for  the  ring  of  Jobin.  The  holy  oil  from  Rhcims  was 
taken  to  him  with  great  ceremony,  and  he  obtained  permiffion  from  the  pope  to 
be  anointed  with  it  a  fecond  time  ;  but  the  wily  pontiff  exaded  for  this  indulgence 
— which  had  already  caufed  an  infurredion  at  Rome — -the  ceffion  of  the  counties 
of  Valence  and  Die,  in  Dauphiny,  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  preferred 
fome  obfolete  claims. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that,  imprefied  as  the  mind  of  Lewis  certainly  was  with 
the  fear  of  death,  and,  moreover,  ailavetothe  moft  abjed:  fuperflition,  its  mofl 
prominent  and  mofl    difgufting  features   fhould  ftill  have  retained  their  former 
ilrength.     Having  recommended  himfelf  to  the  prayers  of  Bourdeille,  archbifliop 
.of  Tours,  that  prelate  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  impreffing  him  with 
a  due  fenfe  of  his  errors  j  and  he  a.cordingly  reprefented  to   him,  with  a  truly 
sapoilolic  zeal,  that  the  m.ofl  acceptable  offering  he  could  make  to  God  would  be 
that  of  a  contrite  heart ;  that  gifts  to  the  church  could  not  expiate  fins  ;  that  he 
had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  church  by  illegal  ads  of  violence  againft  its  mi- 
nifters  ',  that  he  had  either  imprifoned  or  expelled  from  their  fees,  the  bifhops  of 
Laon,  Sees,  Caftres,  Coutances,  Saint-Tlour,  and  Pamiers,  whofe  only  offence 
was  that  of  being  conneded,  either  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendfhip,  with  fome 
perfons  who  had  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure  ;  that  he  had  defpoiled  feveral  fa- 
milies of  their  patrimony  ;  and  that  he  had  retained,  againlt  all  law  and  equity, 
the  inheritance  of  the  houfe  of  Tremoille. 

Lewis,  enraged  at  the  freedom  of  his  cenfures,  replied,  that  he  had  aiked  him 
for  prayers  and  not  for  ad\'ice  ;  that  fuch  complaints  were  an  attack  on  the  fove- 
reign  authority,  and  bore  a  flrong  refemblance  to  threats ;  that  Bourdeille  med- 
dled with  too  many  affairs ;  and  that  he  defied  him,  and  all  the  prelates  he  had 
^mentioned,  to  find  any  flaw  in  his  condud.  The  king  then  ordered  the  chaa- 
ce'.br   to  inftitute  a  procefs    againft   the  archbifhop   and  the  other   prelates  5 
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and  Bourdeille  was  finally  compelled  to  afk  pardon,  for  having  difcharged  his 
duty. 

But  though  Lewis — as  he  told  the  archbifhop — afked  for  prayers  and  not  for 
advice,  yet  did  he  wifh  for  thofe  prayers  lefs  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  than 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  health.  As  he  felt  an  inconvenience  from  the  north- 
■wind,  whenever  it  b'ew  for  fome  days  together,  he  ordered  general  proceffion's  to- 
Saint-Denis ;  but  being  afliamed  to  avow  his  weaknefs,  he  commanded  the  pray- 
ers,, that  were  faid  oa  thofe  occafions,  to  be  offered  up  for  the  health  of  the  king^ 
and  the  dauphin,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  We  are 
told  that  his  chaplain  was,  one  day,  reciting  an  orifon  to  Saint  Eutropius,  and 
"when  he  came  to  pray  '•'■  for  the  health  of  the  foul  and  of  the  body,'''  he  was  inter- 
rupfed  by  the  king,  who  told  him  he  ought  not  to  afk  for  fo  many  things  at  a  timea 
and  requefted  him  only  to  pray  for  the  health  of  the  body.  There  is  a  letter  of 
his  ftill  extant,  addreffed  to  Peter  Cadouet,  a  monk  ;  in  which  he  fays — "  Mafler 
"  Peter,  my  friend,  I  requeft  you  with  all  poffible  earneftnefs  to  pray  incefiantly 
^  to  God,  and  our  lady  of  Salles,  in  my  behalf;  that  it  may  pleafe  them  to  fend 
"  me  a  quartan  ague,  for  1  am  afflifbed  with  a  malady  which  my  phyficians  tell 
*'  me  cannot  be  removed  without  it ;  and  as  foon  as  I  have  it,  1  will  let  you 
"  know\'* 

But  while  the  king,  depending  on  the  efKcacy  of  prayers,  proceffions  and  relics,. 
. » negleded  the  proper  means  of  concilitating  the  mercy  of  God  whom  he  had 
/'  grievoufly  offended  by  the  magnitude  of  his  offences,  a  third  firoke  of  an  apo- 
plexy (on  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft)  frulfrated  all  his  hopes  of  life„ 
He  lay  motionlefs  fo  long,  that  it  was  believed  he  Vifas  dead  ;  on  his  revival,  he- 
forbade  his  attendants,  however  ill  he  might  be,  to  mention  the  word  death  in  his 
prefence,  fmce  he  did  not  think  he  fliould  have  refolution  to  hear  it ;  "  It  will 
"  fufEce,"  faid  he,  "to  i3.j,fpeak  little;  I  (hall  underftand  what  you  mean."' 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  difregardedj  and  his  favourite,  Oliver  k  Daim, 
accompanied  by  a  phyfician,  and  a  hermit,  who  had  come  from  Calabria  to  alTift 
Mm  with  his  prayers,  approached  his  bed,  and  apprifing  him  that  he  had  but  a 
fhort  time  to  live,  advifed  him  to  think  of  his  confcience.  But  Lewis,  as  if 
anxious  to  diffemble  to  the  lafl,  replied,  without  betraying  any  emotions  of 
terror ; — "  I  hope  that  God  v.'ill  afTiit  me,  for  I  am  not  fo  ill  as  you  think  I  am." 

From  this  moment,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fpeedy  diffolution  j  he  fent  for  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  whom  he  had 
appointed,  conjointly  with  Anne  of  France,  to  govern  the  flate  during  his  fon's 
minority,  and  imparted  to  him  his  laft  will  :  he  then  difpatched  the  chancellor  to 
the  dauphin  of  Amboife,  and  told  all  who  went  to  fee  him,  io  go  to  the  king,  and 
ferve  him  with  fidelity.  He  fent  alfo  for  the  marefchal  Defquerdes,  and  advifed  him. 
never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  dauphin,  for  the  firll  fix  months ;  he  ordered  him  to 
jrive  up  all  thoughts  of  the  plan  they  had  concerted  together  for  taking  Calais 
from  the  Englilh,  and  not  to  mokft'the  duke  of  Brittany,  who,  in  future,  ha 
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he  faid,  would  only  feek  to  live  in  peace  ;  he  added,  that  what  would  have  been 
proper,  had  he  lived,  would  be  extremely  dangerous  during  a  minority;  and, 
befides,  that  the  kingdom  flood  in  need  of  a  peace  for  five  or  fix  years,  ia  order 
to  recover  its  ftrength. 

At  length  he  comphed  with  all  the  forms  required  by  the  Catholic  religicn, 
and  received  thefacrament ;  he  faid,  that  oh  account  of  the  particular  devotion 
which  he  had  always  entertained  for  the  holy  Virgin,  he  Ihould  not  die  till 
Saturday;  in  faft,  he  expired  on  that  day,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  Augurt, 
1483,  in  the  fixty-firil  year  of  his  age,  exclaiming,  with  his  lall  breath — '  Our 
"  lady  of  Embrun,  my  good  miftreis,  aflill  me."  He  was  buried  eight  days 
after  his  deceafe,  at  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Cleri. 

To  mark  the  different  fhades  of  vice ;  to  diftingufh  the  mofl  prominent  fea- 
tures of  infamy,  from  thofe  of  inferior  magnitude,  is  a  tafl'i  unpleafant  in  itfelf^. 
and  one  from  which  neither  amufement  nor  inftruclion  can  be  derived  :  yet  what 
elfe  can  be  done  in  the  delineation  of  a  charafter,  in  which  not  a  fingle  good 
quality  appears?  That  difpofition  to  tyranny  which  Lewis  evinced  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  and  which  he  was  more  ftudious  to  encourage  than  anxious  to 
reprefs,  affords  ftrong  grounds  for  believing  that,  at  whatever  period  he  had 
been  called  to  afcend  the  throne,  his  reign  mufl  have  abounded  with  fchemes  to 
opprefs  his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  abfolute. — Subtle,  unfeeling,  and 
cruel,  a  ftranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and  regardlefs  of  decency,  he- 
fcorned  all  the  reflraints  which  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  the  defire  of  fame,  impofe 
even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difcern  his  true 
intereTt,  and  influenced  by  that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  purfuing  it  v\'ith  a  per- 
fevering  induftry,  and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  fyflematic  fpirit,  from  which  no 
objeft  could  divert,  and  no  danger  could  deter  him.* 

In  proportion  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ftripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he 
added  to  the  power  and  prerogative  of  his  crown.  In  order  to  have  luch  a 
body  of  foldiers  at  his  command,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  crufh  any  force  which 
his  difaffefted  fubjecls  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular 
troops  which  his  father  had  raifed,  but  took  into  his  pay  fix  thoufand  Swifs,  at 
that  time  the  beft  difciplined  and  moft  formidable  infantry  in  Europe!-  From 
the  jealoufy  natural  \o  tyrants,  he  confided  in  thefe  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the 
mofl  devoted  inflruments  of  opprefiion,  and  the  mofl  faithful  guardians  of  the 
power  he  had  acquired.  That  they  might  be  ready  to  aft  on  the  fhorteft  warning, 
he,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept  a  coufiderable  body  of  them  en- 
camped in  one  place. 

Great  funds  were  requifite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  additional 
eftablifhment,  but  to  fupply  the  fums  employed  in  the  various  enrerprifes  which 
*he  refllefs  activity  of  his  geniiis  prompted  him  to  undertake.    But  the  prerogative^ 

*  Robertfon, 
^.Commines. — Daniel,  Hiftoire  de  la  Milice  Francoife,-  torn.  i.  p^  183, 
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^at  his  father  had  affiimed,  of  levying  taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
ilates-general,  and  which  he  was  careful  not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  en- 
abled hiin  to  provide^  in  feme  meafure,  for  the  encreafmg  charges  of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  large  as  it  was,  could  not  furnifli,  his  addrefs  procured. 
He  was  the  firfl  monarch,  in  Europe,  who  difcovercd  the  method  of  managing 
thofe  great  affemblies,  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  veiled  the  power  of  granting 
fubfidies  and  of  impofmg  taxes.  He  firft  taught  other  princes  the  fatal  art  of 
beginning  their  attack  on  public  liberty,  by  corrupting  the  fource  from  which 
that' liberty  fhould  flow.  By  exerting  all  his  power  and  addrefs  in  influencing 
the  eleftion  of  reprefentatives,  by  bribing  or  intimidating  the  members,  and  hj 
various  changes,  which  he  artfully  made  in  the  form  of  their  deliberations,  Lewiis 
acquired  fuch  entire  direftion  of  thofe  aflemblics,  that,  from  being  the  vigilant 
guardians  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  tamely 
iubfervient,  in  promoting  tTie  moft  odious  meafures  of  his  reign-  As  no  power 
remained  to  fet  bounds  to  his  exaftions,  he  not  only  •  continued  all  tlie  taxes  im- 
pofed  by  his  father,  but  made  immenfe  additions  to  th^m.  Charles  the  Seventh 
levied  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  raifed  four  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres.  The  former 
had  in  pay  nine  thoufand  cavalry,  and  fixteen  thoufand  Infantry ;  the  latter 
augmented  the  cavalry  to  fifteen  thoufand,  and  the  infantry  to  twenty-five  thou- 
land.  * 

in  confequence  of  an  extenfion  of  territory,  by  acquifitlons  of  various  kind^ 
that  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Lewis,  France  was  formed  into  one  compaft 
kingdom,  and  the  fteady  unrelenting  policy  of  that  prince  not  only  fubdued  the 
haughty  fpirit  of  the  feudal  nobles,  but  eflablilhed  a  fpecies  of  government,  fcarce- 
ly  lefs  abfolute,  or  lefs  terrible  than  Eaftern  defpotifm. 

But  fatal  as  his  adminiftration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  fubjefls,  the  authority 
'vvhich  he  acquired,  the  refourccs  of  which  he  became  m after,  and  his  freedom 
;fr6m  reftraint  in  concerting  his  plans  as  well  as  in  executing  them,  rendered  his 
.reign  arrive  and  enterprifmg;  and  from  this  era,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer 
fettered  and  circumfcribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobility,  have  exerted  themfelves 
more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extenfive  fchemes  of  foreign  conquefts,  and 
have  carried  on  war  with  a  fpirit. and  ^'^gour  long  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  military  order  of  Saint  Michael  was  inftituteJ,  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  ia 
14695  it  confilled  of  thirty-fix  knights,  the  foverelgn  included;  befides  a  chancellor, 
a  fccretary,  a  treafurer,  and  a  herald.  Lewis  alfo  inftituted  two  parliaments,  that  of 
jiourdeaux,  which  his  father  had  promifed  to  eftablilh,  in  1462J  and  the  parliament 
of  Burgundy,  in  1476. 

•  CoMinines. 
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An  important  difcovery  was  made  in.  the  chirurgical  art  during  this  reign;— ■ 
the  mode  of  curing  the  ftone  by  the  operation  of  cutting.  An  archer  of  Meudon, 
who  had  been  long  afEifted  with  this  dreadful  difeafc,  was,  in  1474,  convifted 
of  various  robberies,  and  condemned  to  die  :  but  the  phyficians  and  lurgeons  of 
Paris  reprefented  to  the  king  that  a  great  number  of  perfons,  of  all  ranks,  being 
aiHiftcd  with  the  ftone,  it  vrould  be  expedient  to  try,  on  this  man,  whofe  life 
•was  already  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  an  experiment  which  might 
prove  of  advantage  to  fociety.  Lewis  complied  with  their  requeft  j  and  the 
operation  was  performed  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  the  man  was  perfectly  cured  in 
a  fortnight ;  when  the  king  not  only  granted  him  a  pardon,  but  affigned  him 
a  reward^- 
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ASMV,  an  enormons  one,  263. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  his  cruel  liberty  to  Oliver  CUflbn,  175; 
appointed  regent  of  France  in  cafe  of  the  king's  desth, 
377  ;  takes  the  king  of  Naverre's  pofiTellions  in  Langue- 
doc,  180  ;  his  cruel  edift  at  Guienne,  but  which  he  re- 
vokes, 181  i  feizes  his  predeceflbr's  treafures,  2oa,  205  ; 
differs  about  the  regency  and  poflefiions  with  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Bourbon,  and  Burgundy,  which  is  fettled  by 
arbitration,  203 ;  prolongs  the  relldence,  and  enlarges 
the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  204 ;  the  people  come  to 
his  palace  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  as  promifed 
by  king  John,  205  }  he  commits  repeated  aiSts  of  injuf- 
tice  on  the  treafury,  216;  makes  an  irruption  into  Italy, 
is  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  230;  after  being  reduced  to  an 
abjefl  ftate,  is  killed,  230;  his  charailer,  205. 

D'Arteville,  Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  is  appointed  head 
of  the  troops  at  Ghent,  218 ;  routs  the  count  of  Bruges, 
takes  the  town,  and  mafiacres  its  inhabitants,  219  5  ap- 
plies for  and  obtains  aiUftance  from  France,  22c  ;  enga- 
ges with  the  army  of  ClilTon,  and  de  Vienna,  and  is  flain 
with  moil  of  his  army,  222. 

Alencon,  duke  of,  cited  toanfwer  a  plot  to  affift  the  Englifli, 
408}  confefies  his  intentions,  409;  his  trial  and  fentence 
to  remain  prifoner  for  life,  410  ;  releafed  by  Lewis  Xlth, 
426;  enters  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  526; 
is  feized  by  the  king,  and  fentenced  as  before,  527;  dies 
in  prifon,  531. 

Arc,  Joan  D'  the  famous  maid  of  Orleans.  The  manner  of 
introducing  herfelfto  the  king,  foliciting  to  lead  the  army, 
and  promifing  to  relieve  Orleans,  then  clofely  inverted, 
352, '354;  obtains  many  vi<5lories,>  though  never  fought 
herfelf,  355  ;  flie  is  wounded,  which  difpirits  the  troops, 
ib. ;  compels  the  fiege  of  Orleans  to  be  raifed,  356  ;  takes 
Troyes,  359  ;  requefts  leave  to  rerire,  but  is  refufed,  359, 
362  ;  takes  Moutier,  363  ;  herfelf  and  family  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  king  363;  is  takervprifoner,  364;  rigorous 
and  infulting  treatment  while  in  captivity,  and  the  unjuft 
means  taken  to  promote  her  inquifitorial  trial,  367;  her 
examination,  368,  372 ;  an  infamous  meafure  to  promote 
her  deftniftion,  373;  her  cruel  death,  374,  but  amiable 
charaftcr,  ib, ;  after  ihe  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  her 
fentence  was  reverfed,  and  her  memory  honoured,  375. 


Armagnac,  count  of,  joins  a  confedeiacy  jgainft  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  286  ;  tranquillity  reftored,  287;  meets  a  nu- 
merous army  of  the  Duke's,  but  without  giving  battle, 
2S9 ;  engages  the  Parifians  with  great  (laughter,  ib.  ;  is 
fent  for  to  court,  and  made  prime  minifter  and  conftable  of 
France,  309  ;  his  proceedings,  310;  in  an  infurreftion  is 
given  up  and  committed,  but  afterwards  releafed,  319;  his 
party  in  Paris  expelled,  and  he  murdered,  320. 

Artois,  Robert,  duke  of,  detefted  of  forgery,  flics  to  En- 
gland,  17,  20;  re-embarks  in  an  Englifli  fleet  and  takes, 
Vennes  ;   but  again  loofes  it  and  is  mortally  wounded,  34. 

AuERiOT,  Hugh,  appointed  provoft  of  the  merciiants,  208  ;  is 
cited  to  appear  before  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  and  con- 
demned, 212;  is  releafed  from  prifon  by  the  populace,  re- 
tires and  ends  his  days  in  Burgundy,  214. 
B. 

BRITTANY  declare  their  general  oppofition  to  the  king's 
proceedings  againft  their  duke,   183. 

Brittany,  Mountford,  duke  of,  difference  with  de  Blois 
about  the  right  of  pofl'eflion,  156;  makes  head  againft  the 
army  of  the  king  of  France,  ib. ;  kills  Chailes  de  Blois ; 
his  ftratagem  to  fave  himfelf,  158;  cited  to  Paris  to  an- 
fwer  a  charge  of  rebellion,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  ef- 
tates,  182;  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Englifli,  180;  at 
the  felicitation  of  his  fubje£ts,  arrives  at  St.  Malo  to  repel 
a  French  invaflon  with  great  marks  of  joy,  185 ;  at  a  lofs 
how  to  afl:  after  the  king's  death,  as  his  officers  refufes  to 
obey  him  j  he  makes  a  treaty  with  the  new  king,  209  ; 
invites  ClilTon  to  his  caftle,  where  he  puts  him  in  irons, 
and  orders  him  to  be  drowned,  but  through  the  ftratagem 
of  Bavalan  the  governor  he  is  preferved,  238 ;  goes  to  Pa- 
ris to  meet  the  king  of  England,  and  leaves  Cliffon  regent, 
258  ;  procures  from  Richard  a  reftoration  of  Breft,  ib, ; 
dies,  261. 

Erittanv,  John,  duke  of,  heads  an  army  for  the  general 
defence  of  France,  309 ;  mediates  a  peace  between  the 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  322-;  preferves  tran- 
quillity, 333;  is  decoyed  by  Oliver  count  of  Penthievre, 
and  taken  prifoner,  but  releafed  by  his  nobles,  3349 
dies,  344. 

Berry,  duke  of,  moftly  fliared  in  the  fortunes  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  renounces  all  profits  and  emoluments  in  the 
council  for  the  general  good,  2843  his  iwfuccefsful  affec- 
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■  tationof-modeftyto  procure  attachment,  2.85;  fetiresfiom 
court,  but  returns  again,  286;  dies  313.     See  Charles. 

Burgundy,  dulce  of,  appointed  regent  by  the  king,  177; 
befieges  Ardres,  179;  meets  the  Englifli  army,  but  is  pre- 
vented from  attacking  them  by  the  king's  death,  188; 
his  popularity,  Z56;  entrufted  with  tW  management  of  ' 
the  king's  children,  ib. ;  an  inveteracy  be,tween  him  and  ^. 
Orleans,  263 ;  he  receives  the  reigns  of  government,  264; 
in  repairing  to  accommodate  differences  which  had  arifen 
in  his  dominions,  he  expires  on  the  road,  266;  his  cha- 
ra«£ter,  302. 

Burgundy,  John  the  fearlefs,  duke  of,  takes  his  feat  in 
the  council,  2675  oppofes  taxes  and  becomes  the  idol  of 
the  people,  ib. ;  affembles  troops  againft  the  queen  and 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  fled,  268:  he  prevents  them  from! 
taking  away  the  dauphin,  269 ;  is  pacified  with  Orleans, ' 
with  whom  he  unites  in  the  government,  270 ;  his  hatred 
to  Orleans,  which  produces  his  affaffination,  271,  272; 
confjfles  the  murder  and  flies,  274;  his  power  awes  the 
court,  who  negociate  his  return,  276 ;  returns  and  appears 
in  the  council  to  juftify  the  horrid  deed,  and  extorts  from 
the  infane  king  a  juftification  of  the  murder  of  his  brother, 

-  S77;  again  obtains  the  government,  ib..;  beats  the  Liegois. 

-  with  great  llaughter,  280  5  his  great  popularity  notwith- 
ilanding  his  horrid  deeds,  2S1;  his  confidence  reinftatfd 
by  liis  publicly  begging  the  king's  pardon,  282;  appointed 
direftor  to  tlie  d?aiphin,  who  now  poflefled  fupreme  autho- 
rity, 285;  a  powerful  confederacy  formed  againft  him  by 
feveral  princes,  which  heas  powerfully  provides  againft  by 
increafing  his  allies,  286;  peace  obtained,  287;  applies  to 
England  and  obtains  fuccours,  288  ;  meets'the  Armagnacs 
with  a  numerous  army,  but  could  not  come  to  aftion,  289 ; 
returns  to  Paris,  where  he  acquires  new  ftrength,  z^o; 
his  cruelty,  ib.  ;  when  overcorne  by  numbers  he  contrives 
a.  peace,  290,  291;  horrid  plot,  292;  mortified  by  the' 
dauphin,  294  ;  renews  an  infurreilion  in  Paris,  ib.  f  again 
treats,  297  ;  lofes  his.  popula.ity  in  Paris,  299  ;  oppofes  the 
new  conftable  and  envieglcs  hirafelf  into  favour  with  the 
new  dauphin,  311;  plots  to  extirpate  the  government,  ib. ; 
after  being  aftive  in  many  diabolical  ftratagems,  he  pro- 
pofes  to  alTift  Henry  IV.  of  England  to  take  France,  314; 
joins  the  EngUlli  army  with  60,000  men,  316;  a  gaity  of 
his  followers  procure  an  entry  inti^l^aris,  318;  he  arrives 
in  Paris  with  the  queen,  320;  propofes  to  the  dauphin  to 
fliare  the  government,  which  is  rejefted,  but  at  length  en- 
ters into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  obtains  it,  328;  in  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  dauphin  he  is  murdered,  330;  his  cha- 
rafler,  267,  271. 

Burgundy,  Phillip,  the  good,  enters  intoa  confcdiacy  with 
tlic  Englifli  monarch  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
332  ;  reprefents  the  king  at  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
335;  joins  forces  with  the  Englifh,  338;  has  the  offer  of 
the  government  at  the  death  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng'and,  but 

,  liifufes,  342;  after  a  long  attachment  to  the  Englifh  he 
concludes  a  feparate  peace  with  Charles  VlT.  of  France, 
380;  forms  a  pretext  for  war  with  the  EnglKh,  3S1 ;  be- 

'  comes  a  dread  to  the  king  of  France,  4084  his  duplicity, 
4x2;  obtains  forgivenefs  for  himfelf  and  all  who  adhered 
to  him  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  Xlth's  father's  reign, 
425;  death  and  charadter,  470. 

Burcusdy,  Charles,  count,  afterwards  duke  of,  marries 
Catharine  of  France,  385;  is  highly  honoured  by  Lewis 
XI,  427,  429;  a  reverfe,  432 ;  incurs  his  father's  difplea- 
furc,  441;  coairaands  an  army  againft  the  king's  imes, 


and  after  a  defperate  engagement  feparates,  451 ;  at  waf 
with  the  Liegois,  467  ;  by  an  intermarriage  with  England 
and  the  death  of  his  father,  his  power  is  much  increafed, 
whicli  compels  the  king  to  make  great  advantages  to  him 
in  a    treaty,    475;     goes  againft  the   Liegois   and    nar- 
rowly efcapes,  482 ;  is  jealous  of  a  propofal  made  to  prince 
JCharles,  the  daughin  to  marry  the  heirefs  of  Caftile ;  he 
therefore  offers  his  daughter  to  the  prince,  which  is  refuf- 
ed,  490;  a  rafh  and  fatal  adt,  509;  accufes  Lewis  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  522  5  is  defeated  in  his  plans,  524; 
forms  a  plot  to  aliift  the  king  of  England  to  conquer  France^ 
531 ;  his  perfidy,  535;  treacheroufly  delivers  up  the  con— 
ftable  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  is  belieaded,   540";  goes 
againft  the  Swifs,  butisworfted,  ib.  541;  after  irreparable 
Jofies,  is  liilled  in  battle., 544;  the  king  of  France,  on  his 
death,  fubdues  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and  his  daugh- 
ter marries  the  heir  of  tlie  crown  of  Germany,.  Maximili- 
an, 55J. 
Bedford,  duke  of,  appointed  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  re« 
gent  of  France,   342;  exafts  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  - 
Englifli  monarch  from  the  Parifians,  343 ;  after  going  to. 
fettle  afi'airs,  as  regent,  in  England,  he  returns,  350;  his 
many  defeats  under  the  prowefs  and  power  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans,    352,    362  j  lofes  his  wife,  which    difiblves  his 
.  .union  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  378;  dies,  381. 
Balue,  cardinal,  becomes  the  king's  confidential,  has  a  nar-- 
row  efcape,  457;  encourages  the  king,  476;  his  attach- 
ment, 485  y  perfidy,  for  wliich  he  is  confined  twelve  years 
in  an  iron  cage,  487. 
Bull,  origin  of  the  golden.  In  the  Romifli  church,  92. 
BouREON,  duke  of,  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  young 
king,  203  J  preferves  his  influence  at  court,  241  j  retires, 
245,  286;  refufes  to  attend  court  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  2765   arms 
ag::inft  lord  Viry,    a  marauding  invader  of  rights,   whofe 
army  he  Icouts  and  takes  him  prifoner,  283 ;  joi.^s  a  pow- 
erful confederacy  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  butbefore 
it  could  be  put  in  operation  he  dies,  2S6, 2S7. 
Ber-t.iz.'vc,  prime  minifter  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  a  ftratagem, 

to  work  his  deftrudtion,  244. 
Des  Bordes  routedby  fir  J.  Harlefton,;  and  his  army  entire- 

tirely  deftroyed,  iSl. 
BucH.iN,  earl' of,  afiifts  the  dauphin  with  troops  from  Scot- 
land, and  beats  the  Englifli,  for  which  he  obtains  the  of- 
fice of  conftable  of  France,  337  ;  is  killed;  347. 
BucKiNGH.'iM,  duke  of,  arrives  in  Fiance  with  a  large  ar- 
my,  187;  challenges  the  French  army,  188;  after  a  te- 
dious and  unfuccefstul  march  arrives  in  Brittany,  and  be- 
fiegcs  Isiantes,  which  he  is  obliged  to  raife,   209  j  returns 
with  his  troops  to  England,  211. 
Brest,  befiegqd  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  2'37. 
Battles,  Crecy,  41;  Poifliers,  81;  Rolbec,  222;  Agin- 
court,  3095  of  Herrings,  352;  Montcherry,  450;  Liege, 
4S3;  at  fea  bctv/cen  the  Spanilhand  Englifli  fleets,  which- 
was  decided  in  favourof  the  former,  171. 
B-^RIlAzoN,  the  brave  commander  of  Melon,  taken  prifoner, 
335;  rcfcued  by  the  army  after  eight  years  imprifonment, 
3(11 ;  gains  a  compleat  victory  with  3000  men  over  Sooo, 
366. 
Ekadvoxs,  the  infamous  ihquifitor,  who  tried  Joan  of  Arc, 
wliom  file  relieves,  373.      Seethe  p'ate. 
C. 
CU-STOM,  a  curious  one  of  felling  prifoners.  their  freedoni*. 
456. 
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Chivalry,  fce  Knight.      Charolois,  foe  Burgundy. 

Clisson,  Oliver  de,  commands  a  brigade,  which  puts  Du 
Glcfclin's  army  to  flight,  158;  his  ail  of  cruelty,  172, 
^75;  is  befieged  in  Kempurlay,  but  efcapes,  176;  con- 
quers IJrittany,  179  ;  agrees  to  furrender  all  the  fortified 
places  in  Brittany  to  the  Icing,  183  :  waits  at  tabic  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  Vlth,  205;  made  conftable,  207; 
attacks  the  Flemilh,  and  routs  tfiem  with  flaughter,  220  ; 
gains  a  compleat  victory,  222;  is  inviegled  into  the 
power  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  imprifons  him,  238  ; 
ranfoms  himfelf  and  returns  to  Paris,  where  he  meditates 
vengeance  on  Moimtford,  239  ;  by  an  artful  fcheme  of 
Mountford's,  is  attacked  by  Craon,  and  left  for  dead  bv.c 
recovers,  250;  on  the  afcendency  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
his  ruin  is  determined,  to  evade  which  he  flies,  but  is 
tried  and  his  property  confifcated,  254;  becomes  a  fecret 
'enemy,  ib.  ;  is  reconciled  to  Mountford,  duke  of  Bur- 
•gundy,  257;  is  left  regent  during  his  journey  to  Paris, 
25S  ;  is  advifed  by  his  daughter  to  murder  the  children  of 
Mountford  and  feize  the  dulcedom,  but  enraged  at  fucli 
inhuman  advice,  he  throws  a  javelin  at  her,  261;  dies, 
370. 

Charles,  afterwards  duke  of  Berry,  429  ;  flies  to  Brit- 
tany, which  is  a  fignal  of  revolt,  443  ;  brings  an  army  to 
befiege  Paris,  453  ;  enters  into  a  ncgociation,  454  ;  po- 
verty, 466;  obtains  the  province  of  Guienne,  487; 
weaknefv;  ib. ;  has  an  acquifition  to  his  apanage,  489  j 
fends  to  demand  the  heirefs  of  Caltile,  ib.  ;  which  he 
afterwards  breaks  oft".  Burgundy  offers  his  daughter,  but 
in  vain,  490  ;  afterwards  renews  that  propofal,  but  which 
never  took  place,  512;  deceives  his  fubjeils,  516;  enters 
into  a  league  againft  France,  519  ;  is  poifoned  by  his  bro- 
ther,  the  infamous   Lewis  Xlth,    520. 

Captivity,  a  tedious  one,  346. 

Clarence,  duke  of,  talces  Pontoife,  328;  made  governor 
of  Paris,  336;  brings  his  army  againft  that  of  the  dau- 
phin, where  he  is  flain  and  his  army  difperfed,   337. 

Calais,  the  famous  C\egG  of,  fee  the  plate  49. 

Crueltt,  aft  of,  113,  134,  170,  172,  175,  206,  218, 
219.   222,   223,    225,  2S0,  290,  297,   309,  320,  321, 

■^  339'  377!  39°>  463,  524,  540,   54S,  554,  557. 

Cp.  AON,  at  court,  247;  is  expelled  through  the  perfidy  of 
Mountfort,  who  blames  it  on  Clifibn  out  of  revenge,  248  ;■ 
he  meditates  a  reprifal,  and  with  a  banditti  attacks  Clifibn, 
and  leaves  him  for  dead,  250;  flies  into  Brittany,  his 
eftefts  are  confifcated,  his  houie  deftroyed,  and  his  wife 
furned  deilitute  into  the  ftreet,  ib.;  he  is  demanded  by 
the  king,  but  denied  by  Burgundy,  ib. 

Charles  Vth,  furnamed  the  wife,  crowned,  154;  declares 
war  againft  Navane,  ib. ;  againft  England,  169  ;  his  army 
fuccefsful  in  taking  feveral  garrifons,  170  ;  return  to  Paris 
for  its  defence,  175  ;  concludes  a  truce  with  England,  ib. ; 
renews  the  war  on  the  acceflion  of  Richard  lid,  and  de- 
ftroys  many  fea  port  towns  in  England,  178  ;  two  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  poifon  him,  by  Charles,  the  bad  king  of  Na- 
varre,  180;  dies,   1 88. 

Charles  Vlth,  a  minor,  under  the  care  of  the  dulies  of 
Bourbon  and  Burgundy,  while  the  regency  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  duke  of  A.njou,  203;  crowned,  205;  goes  with 
an  army  againfl:  the  Flemings,  221 ;  returns  to  Paris,  224 ; 
his  arbitrary  judgment,  225  ;  mames  Ifabella  of  Bavaria, 
232;  a  fleet  projefted  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England, 
which  is  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  236  ;  differs  with  the  duke 


of  Guelders,  240;  propofes  to  the  duke  to  takttlie  reigns 
of  government,  241  ;  concludes  a  truce  with  England, 
242;  fends  an  army  againft  the  infidels,  245,  246;  re- 
news the  war  with  England,  249  ;  to  revenge  the  attempts 
of  Craon  to  murder  his  favourite  Clifibn,  he  arms  and 
follows  the  culprit  into  Brittany,  251;  fees  a  fpectre  in 
the  foreft  of  Mans  (fee  the  plate),  252  j  beco.mes  infanc 
and  attacks  his  attendants,  but  is  fecured,  253  ;  is  reftored 
to  his  fenfes,  ib. ;  attends  a  mafquerade  and  is  remarkably 
preferved,  255;  his  dilbrder  returns  at  intervals  for  the 
remaining  30  years  of  his  life,  256;  afiifts  the  king  of 
Hungary  againft  the  Turks,  but  his  army  moftly  killed, 
259;  his  dreadful  fituation  through  negligence,  270;  a 
proof  of  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him,  282  ; 
convokes  a  bed  of  juftice,  286  ;  heads  an  army  againft 
the  d£ke  of  Burgundy,   300  ;  dies,   342. 

Charles  Vllth,  when  dauphin,  preferved  by  the  provoft 
from  the  prevailing  difaftersof  Paris,  and  leaves  the  city, 
319;  afiumes  the  regency  during  his  father's  infanity, 
and  eftabliflies  a  parliament,  322;  a  conference  held  to 
fettle  a  peace  with  England,  which  Henry  makes  fo  peremp- 
tory, that  the  dauphin  breaks  it  off,  327;  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  they  govern 
the  nation  in  conjunftion,  328  ;  procures  Burgundy  to  be 
maflacred  at  an  interview,  330;  an  union  of  princes  to 
revenge  his  death,  331;  is  denounced  at  Paris  as  guilty  of 
leze  majefty,  and  forfeits  his  eftates,  335;  obtains  fuc- 
cours  from  Scotland,  who,  underiearl  Buchan,  beats  the 
Englifti  army,  and  kills  the  duke  of  Clarence,  336;  his 
power increafes,  337  ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  becomes 
king,  the  difaftrous  commencement  of  his  reign,  343, 
345  ;  Jof"  a  battle  which  muft  have  defeated  alfhis  ftra- 
tageihs,  but  for  a  favourable  incident,  348  ;  obtains  Brit- 
tany's aflTiftance,  349  ;  again  lofes  it  by  the  influence  of 
theEnglilh,  351;  befieges  Rheims,  358;  Paris,  after 
having  been  15  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifti,  is  again 
put  into  his  pofi'eflion,  3S2  ;  his  entry,  3S3  ;  a  confpiracy 
againft  him,  which  mjfcames,  385  ;  befieges  Pontoife,  but 
after  3  months  was  forced  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs, 
389;  but  returns  and  takes  it,  390;  a  confederacy,  391; 
quelled  without  bloodfhed,  392;  a  truce  w^ith  England  for 
6  years,  394;  goes  againft  the  -Swifs  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  emperor,  but  is  feverely  beat,  which  promotes  a  peace, 
395;  diftiands  his  troops,  396;  taldng  advantage  of  the 
difturbed  ftate  of  England,  refolves  to  drive  them  from  his 
territory,  399;  in  12  months  takes  all  Normandv,  4005 
and  Guienne,  402  ;  Guienne  retaken,  ib. ;  refufes  the 
dauphin's  affiftance,  403;  entirely  deftroys  an  Englilh 
army  under  earl  Talbut,  ib.  ;  take  Guienne,  404  ;  a  new 
plot,  407;  appoints  abed  of  juftice  to  try  the  duke  of 
Alencon,  who  was  concerned,  ib.;  befieges  England,  411  ; 
is  taken  jll,  414;  refufes  to  take  food,  from  having  formed 
a  refolution  to  die,  which  is  effefled,  415  j  charailer, 
416  ;  extraoidinary  drefies  during  his  reign. 

Courage,  Lewis  Xlth'sidea  of  it,  381. 
D. 

DUNOIS,  fee  Orleans. 

Desmarets  John,  his  charafter  and  unjuft death,  225. 

Dauphin,  fee  Charles  VJIth  and  Lewis  Xlth. 

Dauphin,  mortifies  Burgundy,  294;  is  at  length  forced  to 
give  up  his  adherents  to  the  duke,  295  ;  obtains  an  army 
of  the  duke  to  enforce  his  power  in  the  capital,  which 
flies,  299  ;  procures  a  ftrong  armament  againft:  Burgundy, 
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3C05  treats  with  him,  302;  his  change  of  conduft  dif- 
graceful,  ib. ;  dies,   310. 

DaupkiNj  dies,  314. 

E. 

ENGLAND  fends  the  bifliop  of  Norwich  with  an  army  to 
ailift  the  Flemilh  againft  France,  and  takes  feveral  towns, 
226;  not  being  fupplied  from  England,  Is  forced  to  aban- 
don them,  and   return  with  a  fluttered  army  to  England, 

.    2275  devaftations,    187. 

EdwarDj  prince  of  Wales,  furnamed  the  black  prince, 
after  having  been  engaged  nearly  in  all  the  warlike  pro- 
ceedings of  his  father^  Edward  Illd,  particularly  famed 
for  gaining  the  memorable  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poldliers, 
and  his  generous  treatment  of  prifoners,  dies  at  Weftmin- 
fl-er,   37S. 

Edward  Jlld,  of  England,  difputes  the  crown  ^jjjltfi  Philip 
Vlth,  of  France,  3;  does  homage  to  the  king  W'France, 
ri}  aflumes  the  titles  of  ^'  vicar  of  the  empire,"  and 
'*  king  of  France,"  to  obtain  the  afl~iftance  of  the  vaffal 
princes,  24;  marches  his  army  into  France,  25  ;  in  perfon 
commands  a  fleet  of  240  fail,  and  defeats  400  fail,  27  j 
his  troops  hairafied,  he  agrees  to  a  truce,  28  j  fends  a  fleet 
tofecondthe  pretenfions  of  count  Mountfort  to  Brittany, 
32;  after  a  truce  agreed  to  be  for  3  years,  but  not  per- 
formed, Edward  embaiks,  and  takes  the  Perigord,  36  ; 
lands  a  powerful  army  in  Norm.andy,  38  5  defeats  Philip, 
435  takes  Calais  after  a  tedious  fiege,  and  determines  to 
put  to  death  its  defe:i.iers,  but  at  the  reprefentatlon  of  its 
governor  defifts  ;  he  then  demands  the  death  of  6  of  its 
principal  citizens,  but  after  his  nobles  and  the  prince  of 
"Wales  had  foliclted  In  vain  to  have  them  fpared,  his  queen 
prevails  on  him,  50  (fee  the  plate);  fights  in  Angle  com- 
bat with  Ribaumont,  51,  52;  again  invades  France,  67 
to  77;  enters  with  a  formidable  army,  132;  grants  a  truce 
'  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  3  years,  134;  goes  with  a 
ftrong  army  into  Caftile,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Henry 
of  Tranflamare  and  du  Guefclin,  162;  quits  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  167  ;  dies,   178. 

Events,  remarkable  ones ;  an  hall  florm  which  perhaps  was 
the  means  cf  producing  peace  between  the  French  and 
Englifli  nations,  136. 

F.     ' 

FRx^NCE,  its  fituation  after  its  king,  John  lid,  was  taken 
prifoner,  87;  a  general  revolt,  1125  a  dreadful  retort,  114; 
iiate  in  1364,  149;  it's  fleet  defcribed,  179  i  fl:ateof  lite- 
ratuve  and  arts  in  1 380,  196  ;  ancient  government  reftored, 
207  5  ftate  of  the  church,  210  ;  its  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, 2765  crown  demanded  by  Henry  Vth,  of  England, 
303^  allows  Heniy  to  be  king,  332;  horrid  fituation, 
336  J  poverty,  342;  poflelTions  of  the  Englifli  in  France, 
343;  frefli  difafters,  345,  346;  ufeful  incident,  348; 
tranquillity  once  more  ertabliflied  but  of  no  long  duration, 

Flemish,  headed  by  Colin  Zannequin,  a  fiflierman,  meets 
Philip  Vlth  in  battle,  7;  his  army  totally  defl:royed  after 
having  performed  wonders,  85  their  count  Lewis  reinftated, 
0;  again  deprived,  21;  defeated  by  the  EngliHi,  23  5  de- 
feated with  vaft  flaughter  by  Clifll)n  and  John  de  Vienne, 
222;  afliftcd  by  the  Englifli,  226. 

Fastoi.fe,  or  FiJflafl',  flr  John,  gains  the  famous  battle  of 
Herring  bcfort;  Orleans,  352. ;  flics  before  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans, and  loofes  his  honours  cf  the  garter,  &c.  3(;7. 


Famine,  a  dreadful  one,  50,  62,  383. 

Friendship,  curious  proof  of,  270. 
G. 

GENOA  added  to  the  French  crown,  258;  commotions 
there,  264. 

GuESCLiN,  Bertrand  du,  his  intiepidlty,  127;  appointed  to 
command  by  John  lid,  145 ;  takes  Nantes,  149  ;  beats  a 
Navarrefe  army,  154;  Longueville  given  him,  155;  co- 
vered with  wounds  furrenders  to  Montfort,  158 ;  is  appointed 
to  head  the  banditti,  or  companies,  againft  king  Pedro  of 
Caftile,  for  which  his  ranfom  is  paid,  163 ;  his  progrefs  on 
the  pope's  territory,  162  ;  taken  by  the  Englifli,  163  ;  his 
gracious  reception  by  the  princefs  of  Wales,  161  (fee  the 
plate)  J  purchafes  his  liberty  and  raifes  another  army,  164; 
returns  to  France  and  engages  the  Englifli  army  with  fuc- 
cefs,  172  ;  refigns  his  office  of  confliable  of  France,  but 
on  the  folicltation  of  the  nobles  refumes  it,  187;  dies,  ib. 
H. 

HENRY  Vth,  of  England,  demands  the  crown  of  France, 
which  he  feconds  with  a  large  army,  303  j  fights  the  French 
at  Azinecourt,  and  with  about  one  fourth  their  number 
gains  a  brilliant  victory,  309;  embarks  for  England,  305, 
309  ;  propofes  to  negociate  but  without  efte£t,  3  13  5  land 
again  and  is  joined  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  3  1 6  j  makes 
amazing  progrefs  in  Normandy,  317;  after  repeated  fuc- 
cefles,  at  an  intercourfe  for  terms  of  peace,  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  king  of  France's  daughter,  327  ;  the  negociation 
broke  off,  he  takes  Pontoife  with  vafl:  booty,  328;  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  alarm,  he  obtains  encouragement 
from  many  towns  to  afpire  to  the  crown,  332  ;  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king,  which  grants  him  the  crown,  335; 
his  fplendour  in  Paris,  336;  returns  to  England  after  mar- 
rying the  princefs,  ib.  ;  on  the  defeat  of  the  Englifli  army, 
he  returns  again  to  France,  337;  his  army  in  want  of 
provifions,  and  beat,  338;  after  fettling  the  affairs  of 
France,  he  dies,  342. 

La  Hire,  a  French  general  under  Charles  Vllth,  343  ;  beat 
at  the  battle  of  Herrings,  352;  Introduces  provifions  to 
Orleans,  354;  taken  prifoner,  but  afterward  being  relea- 
fed,  gains  a  brilliant  victory,  378;  dies,  392. 

Hennebonne  befieged  and  bravely  defended  by  Jane,  conn- 
tefs  of  Montfort  (fee  the  plate),  32. 

Hail,  a  dreadful  fl:brm  which  fpread  defolatlon,    136. 
I. 

ISABELLA,  queen  of  Charles  Vlth,  her  attachment  to 
and  criminal  intercourfe  with  her  hufband's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  159  ;  vefted  with  the  power  during  her 
hufband's  infanity,  her  fliameful  abufe  of  it,  by  neglefting 
him  and  her  children,  265,267;  leaves  Paris  on  the  duke 
of  Burgundy's  approach,  268;  herpomp  and  luxury  amidfl- 
the  national  diftrefs,  270 ;  again  flies  on  the  increafe  of 
Burgundy's  power,  and  fortifies  Melun,  277  ;  returns  with 
a  large  army  to  Paris  on  his  flight,  and  again  takes  the 
authority,  278;  Infl'itutes  a  bed  of  juftice  to  try  the 
duke,  his  fentence,  279;  on  a  vidVory  of  the  duke  over 
the  Liegoes,  flie  again  retires  from  Paris,  taking  the 
king  and  dauphin  with  her,  280 ;  Is  caught  in  her 
amours  by  the  king,  who,  after  ordering  her  lover,  the 
Lewis  Bourbon,  to  be  drowned,  defpoils  her  of  her 
power  and  property,  315;  is  releafed  from  captivity  by 
an  application  to  Burgundy,  317;  arrives  In  Paris  and. 
is    kindly  received  by  the  king,  3 20;    denounces  vcn- 
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gfaiice  on  the  murderers  of  the  infamous  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  joins  the  fuccceding  duke  againft  lier  fon, 
afterwards  Cliarles  VUth,  330;  dies,  381. 
[ews  recalled  for  20  years  after  their  banilhment,  140  ;  re- 
fidence  prolonged  and  many  privileges  granted,  204; 
pillaged,  their  houfcs  dcftroyed,  and  papers  burnt  by  the 
populace,  206. 

John  lid  crowned,  60  ;  unjuftly  and  illegally  puts  the  cmmt 
Eu  to  death,  61 ;  rejeifts  the  propofals  of  Edward  to  give 
up  his  pretcnfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  63  j  convenes 
the  three  eflrates,  70  ;  reforms  many  abufes,  72  ;  feizes 
Charles  tire  bad,  king  of  Navarre,  and  feveral  of  his  no- 
bles, fome  of  whom  he  decapitates  5  the  king  is  conducted 
to  Paris,  75  ;  meets  the  prince  of  V/ales  and  engages  in 
battle,  81  j  funrenders  himfelf  prifoner  to  Dennis  de  Mor- 
bec  (fee  t:he  plate),  after  fuffering  60,000  men  to  be  burnt 
by  8000,  84 ;  the  prince's  gcnerolity,  85  j  annuls  the 
decree  of  the  ftates  which  raifes  new  impofts,  96  j  con- 
veyed to  England,  his  entrance  there,  97  j  agrees  to  terms 
for  his  ranfom  and  the  fecurity  of  peace,  but  which  ap- 
peared fo  unreafonable,  that  tlie  regent  and  nobles  of 
France  rejeiS  it,  133;  is  releafed  and  returns  to  Paris, 
1335  fends  an  army  againft  a  banditti  of  16,000  men, 
but  liis  troops  are  defeated  with  great  lofs,  143  ;  goes  to 
England,  ia8;  dies  in  London,  149. 
K. 

KNOWLES,  frr  Robert,  marches  from  Calais  with  an  army 
againft  the  French,   but  is  defeated,   172. 
L. 

LANGUEDOC,  oppreflive  taxes  there,  243. 

Lombards,  the  only  money  lenders  except  the  Jews  in  the 
14th  century,  206. 

Literature,  ftate  of  in  the  14th  century,   198. 

Laok,  bidiop  of  (fee  Marcel),  efcapes  a  juft  death  by  flight,  121. 

Land,  prodigious  difference  in  its  value  in  i32Sajid  176Z,  5. 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  left  in  France  to 
command  tlie  army  of  Edward  Illd,  171 ;  fails  to  aflift  the 
ganifons  in  Brittany,  iSo;  befieges  St.  Maloes,  ib. ; 
marches  with  an  army  through  Ciiampagne  but  to  no 
effeft,   173;  is  defeated  by  the  Spanish  fleet,   171. 

Lance,  defcription  of  a  lance,   145,  396. 

Lewis  Xlth's  noble  idea  of  courage,  381  ;  when  dau- 
phin is  married,  3825  engages  in  a  confpiracy  to  take 
the  government,  386,  398;  reduced  to  obedience,  387; 
makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Swifs,  395  ;  mar- 
vies  againj  401;  invited  to  return  to  court,  404;  rebels 
again  and  flies,  405 ;  is  confulted  by  the  council  on  his 
father's  illnefs,  414  ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  is 
crowned  at  Rheims,  4245  fplendid  entry  into  Paris,  425  ; 
fends  fome  troops  to  England  with  the  queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  430  ;  affifts  the  king  of  Arragon  againft  the  Cata- 
3onians,  431;  j-efolves  to  attack  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
but  an  accommodation  takes  place,  435;  difcontents  of 
the  people,  440  ;  a  general  confederacy  formed  amongft 
the  princes,  444;  compels  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  make 
peace,  446  ;  meets  the  Burgundian  army  under  Charolois, 
and  after  a  violent  battle  feperates,  449  ;  enters  Paris, 
452  5  an  enormous  army  befiege  Paris,  but  a  ti-uce  agreed 
on;  455;  makes  a  treaty  with  Brittany,  who  affifts  him 
to  take  the  province  of  Normandy  from  his  brother,  464  ; 
invites  inhabitants  to  come  and  refide  in  Paris,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  deaths  there,  469  ;  goes  againft  Brittany, 
472  j  treats  with  Burgundy,  475  j  on  meeting  to  fettle 


the  terms  he  is  violently  chagrined  at  a  difcovery  of  his 
bafely  exciting  the  Liegois  to  rebellion,  for  which  he' is 
held  prifoner,  478  ;  joins  the  duke  as  bafcly  to  quell  the 
Liegois,  and  has  a  narrow  efcapc,  4S2  ;  returns  to  Paris 
and  meets  with  a  mortifying  circumftance,  484;  ftrcngth- 
ens  Ills  intereft  by  adviling  his  brother's  maniagc  into  the 
king  of  Caftile's  family,  489  j  reduces  Gafcony  to  obe- 
dience, 492  ;  goes  againft  Brittany,  but  the  fiege  ends  in 
a  negociation,  494  ;  after  fome  events  of  mifunderftanding 
with  Burgundy  tranquility  is  reftored,  501  ;  after  holding 
a  council  he  renews  the  war  with  Burgundy,  506  ;  prof- 
pers,  509 ;  when  in  certain  profpcdl  of  conqueft,  he 
weakly  fubmits  to  Burgundy's  Infmuation  for  a  truce,  512; 
difcovers  a  plot  of  his  brother  Charles's,  513  ;  invaded 
Guienne,  519;  takes  it,  523;  is  accufed  of  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  for  which  Burgundy  threatens  him,  522; 
obtains  advantages  over  Burgundy,  524;  a  tnicc,  526; 
his  cruelty  among  numerous  other  inftances,  527  j  plot  to 
poifon  him  difcoversd,  529  ;  a  ferious  league  between  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  king  of  England,  v.'ho  demands 
his  crown,  531,  532;  Lewis  treats  him  wiUi  prefents, 
and  figns  a  truce  with  both,  534,  536,  538;  after  the 
death  of  Burgundy  he  makes  war  with  the  heiiefs  of  that: 
houfe,  and  fpreads  devaftation  and  ruin  before  him,  548  j 
increafes  his  allies,  553;  meets  Maximilian,  emperor  of 
Germany,  but  foon  figns  a  truce,  555  ;  new  hoftilities, 
557  ;  after  affiancing  the  dauphin  to  Maximilian's  daugh- 
ter, a  general  peace  enfues,  559  ;  finding  his  end  approach, 
gives  advice  to  his  fon,  which  Is  drawn  from  hh  own  de- 
teftable  condudl,  560;  furroimded  with  the  torments  of  a 
guilty  confclence,  he  fequefters  himfelf  in  a  miferable 
abode,  561,  563  j  dies,  565  ;  infamous  charailer,  566. 
M. 
ST.  MICHAEL'S,  military  order  of,  eftabliflied,  566. 
Montague,  prime  minlfter,  executed  by  order  of  the  duke 

of  Burgundy,  283,  292. 
Minority,  at  what  age  the  dauphins  of  France  ended  It, 

176,  254. 
Massacre,  dreadful  inftances  of,  9,   37;   fee  cruelty. 
Montfort,  count  of,  afferts  his  right  to  be  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, 29;  is  fummoned  toParis,  30;  efcapes  but  is  taken 
prifoner  at  Nantes,  3  2  ;  obtains   his  releafe  and  heads  an 
Englifli  army,  37;  dies,  ib. 
Montfort,  fee  Brittany. 

Montfort,  Jane  countefs  of,  after  her  hufljand  was  taken 
prifoner,  flie  bravely  headed  the   garrlfon  at  Hennebonne 
to  repel  the  Invaders,  fallies  out  and  burns  their  camp,   3s 
(fee  the  plate);  fights    on   board  the  Englifli  fleet,  33; 
obtains  a  viflory  and  takes  Charles  of  Blois  prifoner,  46. 
Marcel,  provoft  of  Paris,  excites  the  people  to  infurrec- 
tion,  91,  97;  his  villainous  plan  expofed,   103;  his  ad. 
drefs  to  the  people  againft  the  dauphin,  104;  tumultuoufly 
enters  the  regent's  apartment  and  murders  his  officers,  106; 
is  humbled  by  the  prince's  fuperior  fkiU,    112  ;  killed  by 
John  MalUard,    120. 
Maillahd  John,  his  fplrited  conduft  faves  the  capital,  and 
reinftates  the  regent  of  Charles  in  his  power,   120. 
N. 
NORMANDY,  duke  of,  is  appointed  regent  of  France,  86  j 
calls  an  affembly  of  the   ftates,  95,   100  ;  aflerts  his  au- 
thority, 99;  Navarre  attempts  to  poifon  him,   102,    176; 
addreffes  the  people  of  Paris  on  their  violent   agitation, 
103  j  lofes  his  power  but  refolves  on  a  change  in  his  aftairs. 
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jcn ;  after  the  plot  of  Marcel  had  mifcarriedj  he  re-enters 
Paris  to  the  general  joy  of  the  citizens,  121 ;  a  confpiracy 
formed  in  Paris   by  the    king  of  Navarre  againfl:  his  life, 

^33- 

Navarre,  Charles  the  bad,  king  of,  rTnalTacres  the  favourite 
of  John  lid,  who  in  vain  attempts  to  chaftife  him,  63, 
66  j  obtains  forgivenefs  horn  John,  67;  forms  a  plot,  68; 
is  feized  by  John,  75;  .makes  his  efcape,  100;  repairs  ro 
Paris  after  his  partizans  had  obtained  his  fafe  palTport,  ib. 
loi  ;  his  power  over  the  dauphin,  102;  makes  demands 
on  Charles  the  regent,  105  ;  fummoned  to  Paris  again, 
116  ;  his  perfidious  treaty  with  the  regent,  117  ;  figned  a 
treaty  with  England  againfl  France,  122  j  take  many 
towns,  124;  again  aflcs  a  treaty,  izS  ;  is  included  under 
the  Engliih  treaty  in  the  general  amnefty,  137;  poifons 
Eadfol,  aleaderof  banditti,  whom  he  pretended  to  engage 
in  his  fervice,  144 ;  renews  hoftilities  againft  France, 
14S  ;  endeavours  to  engage  a  jew  to  poifon  the  regent,  and 
on  his  refufal  has  him  drowned,  iSo;  dies,  237. 
O. 

ORIGIN  of  the  ufe  of  cannon,  44;  of  the  words  "  Ich 
Bien;*'  I  ferve  in  the  prince  of  Wales  arms,  ib.  ;  of  the 
name  of  that  difeafe  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  185  ;  of 
the  woollen  cloth  manufaftory  in  France,  ib.  ;  of  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  19S  :  making  paper  in  France,  199  ; 
of  fpeftaclcs,  198;  of  the  word  "  Hugonot,"  S12  ;  of 
ttate  letters,  which  fufpendsall  aftions  during  a  campaign, 
227  ;  of  bombs,  419  ;  of  printing,  420;  of  cuLi'-ig  for 
the  ftone,   567. 

Orleaks,  duke  of,  appointed  regent  of  France  during  the 
king's  indifpofition,  255;  unfortunate  curiofity,  ib. ; 
criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen,  259  ;  impoles  bur- 
denfome  tai.es,  and  lives  in  unrivalled  fplendour,  262, 
263  ;  hoftilities  with  Burgundy,  which  is  again  accommo- 
dated on  his  joint  government,  264;  new  hoftilities  with 
Burgundy  but  ends  in  peace,  270  ;  after  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe Burgundy  hires  aflafiins  to  murder  him,  which  is 
cfi'eiSed,  272;  charafter,  271. 

Ok  LEAKS,  cotintefsof,  after  many  fruirlefs  attempts  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  her  huiband,  dies,  281. 

Ori.e.iks,  duke  of,  forms  a  confederacy  witli  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  againft:  the  ):ing,  390  ;  is  drawn  off  from  it  by 
the 'king,  whith-proves  his  downfall,  392;  is  reproached 
by  the  king,  442 ;  dies,  ib. 

C-r  LEANS,  baflard  of,  afterward  count  Dunois,  the  duchefs 
ci;ai<:es  him  to  rc-venge  his  father's  death,  281;  joins  a 
confederacy  agaiiift  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  286;  demands 
juftice  on  Burgundy  for  the  murder  of  his  fat'ier,  289  ;  is 
taken  piifoner  by  the  Engliih  and  not  liberated  for  25  years, . 
yitj;  defeats  the  Englilli,  350;  takes  Chartres,  377; 
enters  a  confpir.acy  againfl  theking  but  repents,  3S6  ;  takes 
Mans,  397. 

PRACM.'iTIC  fanftion  defcrilicd,  3?4,  41S. 

pHii.LirrA,  con  fort  of  Edward  Illd,  of  Englan.l,  defeats 
the  Scotti/h  army  and  takes  their  king,  47;  repairs  to 
Calais,  where  (he  intercedes  for  the  brave  garrifon,  48. 

Poic-ni:B3,  battlcof,  81. 

Paris,  their  cxaflions,  234. 

ri-OT  tp  burn  the  fleet,  difcoyered,  233;  an  infamous  one 
difcovt-rcd,  311;  todeli\cr  Pari.i  to  tlic  dauphin,  341. 

I'liiLii-  Vlth  crowned,  4;  annexes  Cliampagnc  and  lirie  to 
his  crown,  6  ;  makes  w.ir  againft  the  FIcmifli,  ib. ;  entirely 
uc/iroy?  their  army,  8  ;  mallhcies  10,000  for  rebellion,  9  ; 


fettles  a  difpute  between  the  clergy  and  nobility,  11;  hia 
troops  defeated  in  Flanders  by  the  Englifli,  who,  at  the 
felicitation  of  Robert  of  Artois,  makeswar,  21,  23  ;  nei- 
ther his  threats  nor  the  pope's  bulls  can  feperate  them,  26 ; 
his  fleet  of  400  fail  defeated,  and  moftly  taken  by  an  En- 
glifli fleet  of  240,  27  J  obtains  the  emperor's  intereft,  29  ; 
a  truce  with  England  for  3  years,  34;  his  cruelty  to feveral 
noblemen  of  Brittany  caufes  complaints,  and  renews  hof- 
tilities, 35;  Philip  attacks  a  powerful  army  and  is  defeated, 
43  ;  dies,  56. 

P.ARis,  dreadful  ftate  of  it,  118,  120,  296,  318;  infur- 
reftion  there,  214,318;  diflempers,  468  ;  afterbeing  15 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  is  delivered  up  to  Charles 
Vllth,  382. 

R. 

ROUEN,  an  infurreftion  there,  213  ;  extraordinary  refolu- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  to  preferve  the  town,  326;  a  fl:rata- 
gem  to  deliver  it,  which  failed,  '376. 

Richard  lid,  of  England,  marries  Ifabella,  daiighterj  to 
Charles  VJth,  257;  is  depofed  and  Plenry  IVth  afcends 
the  throne,  261. 

RicHEMONT,  count  of,  joins  the  French  army  with  his  troops 
on  an  offer  of  the  conftable's  fword,  344,  348;  by  his  in- 
fluence with  tlie  duke  of  Brittany  he  obtains  afliftance  for 
Charles,  349  ;  makes  an  unfuccefsful  flege  of  Pontorfon, 
ib.  ;  obtains  his  releafe  from  England,  where  he  had  been 
taken  priibner  on  condition  to  join  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
338;  enters  Paris,  382;  takes  Mcaux,  384;  fucceedsto 
the  dukedoni  of  Brittany  on  that  nobleman's  death,  411 ; 
dies,  ib.  S. 

SWISS  in  defence  of  their  liberties  attacks  the  confederated 
armies  of  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  beats  them 
with  great  fliuighter,   395. 

Stewart  arrives  from  Scotland  with  an  army,  who  fights 
againft  the  Engliih,  is  defeated  and  taken  but  exchanged 
for  Pole,  345 ;  promoted,  346. 

SiGisMUND,  emperor  of  Germany,  pretends  to  negociate 
peace,  meanwhile  he  enters  into  treaty  to|aIlifl:  England,  314. 

STRATAGE^l,  a  cruel  One,  246. 

Superstition,  uncommon  inftance,   58. 

Si  ."-ge  of  journay,  28  ;  Calais,  45,  48  ;  Rheims,  133  ;  Saint 
Malo,  iSo;  Ghent,  218,  219;  Dam,  233  ;  Harfleur,  313  ; 
Cherburg,  323;  Rouen,  325;  Chateau  Gailland,  ib. ; 
Meaux,  339,  340;  Orleans,  351  to  356  ;  Compeignc,  365; 
Lagny,  377;  Caftillon,  403  jBeauvois,  524;Perpignon,  534. 
T. 

LETREMOILE  rccommmend  to  king  Charles  as  a  fiivou- 
rite,  is  made  prime  miiiifter,  349  ;  a  confpiracy  formed  againfl: 
him,  379  ;  difplaced,  ib.;  forms  a  plot  againft  the  king,  and 
puts  the  dauphin  at  the  head,  385  ;  it  mifcarries  but  he  is 
pardoned,  387. 

Taxes,  people  oppofe  paying  them,  204  ;  iinpofl;s  aboUflied 
but  reftored  and  increafed,  206. 
V. 

VIENNE  John  de,  the  brave  defender  of  Calais,  obliged  to 
furrender,  48  ;  with  a  fleet  ravages  the  Englifli  coafl:s,  and 
burns  feveral  fea  ports,   178;  goes  againft  the   Flemings, 
220;  makes  great  flaughter,  222. 
W. 

WIFE,  the  duke  of  Brittany'sideaof  the  neceflary  qualifica- 
tions of  one,  393.  i 

W  A  R  wi  c  K ,  earl  of,  arrives  in  France,  being  banifhcd  England, 
499. 

Wild,  John,  boldly  defends  I/iege,  480. 
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